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Note on the Text and Translation 


The translation is based on the 1899-1901 edition of Kroll.' Kroll’s text 
falls into two volumes of unequal length in the Teubner series. The 
first volume has 296 pages, while the second has 368 pages of text (with 
additional scholia, indices, etc.). The text translated in this volume of 
our series with Cambridge University Press spans these two Teubner 
volumes. It contains Essays 7-12 corresponding to Kroll’s volume 1, 
pages 206-296. It also contains Essays 13-15 which occupy pages 1-95 
of Kroll’s volume 2. We have reproduced in the margins the page num- 
bers and approximate line numbers of this edition with the page num- 
bers indicated by bold type. 

All extant copies of Proclus’ Commentary on the Republic seem to de- 
rive from a single source. This once formed a single codex which was 
copied in the ninth or tenth century by the same copyist who produced 
the Parisianus 1807 manuscript of Plato (Plato A), as well as Marcianus 
246 containing Damasicus. It was owned by Armonios or Harmonios of 
Athens, the nephew of Theodore of Gaza, and at some point the codex 
was split in two. In 1492, the first half was purchased by Janus Lascaris 
for the Medici library in Florence and we know that it was borrowed al- 
most immediately by Marsilio Ficino.’ This half remains in the Lauren- 
tian library as codex LXXX 9g. This codex has suffered some damage — 
but not compared to the separated second half that now resides in the 
Vatican. The Laurentian manuscript breaks off midway through Essay 
1. The remainder of that essay, along with all of Essay 2 and the first 
half of Essay 3 are now missing. Apart from these missing pages, how- 
ever, the Laurentian manuscript is in reasonably good condition. 

The second half of the original codex had a more difficult life. It 
was owned by the Salviati family of Florence and subsequently by the 
Colonna family before passing in 1821 to the Vatican library.* This 
latter half of the original codex also lacks pages at the beginning. It 
once opened at the start of Essay 13. From what remains, we can see 
that this essay was originally composed of an introduction followed by 
45 paragraphs, but the first eight paragraphs and part of the ninth are 
now missing in the Vatican’s copy. Kroll was, however, able to print 
the first two pages of Essay 13 on the basis of a sixteenth-century copy 


' Kroll (1899-1901). > Allen (2014), 359. 3 Kroll (1901), vol. 2, vi-vii. 
99-19 4); 359 9 
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produced prior to the damage sustained by the manuscript presently 
in the Vatican. Unlike the Laurentian manuscript, Vatican 2197 is not 
only missing pages, but the top margins are in very poor condition. As 
a result, Kroll’s volume 2 is replete with gaps and conjectures. Digital 
photographs are available from the Vatican Library* and we have tried 
to consult them to see if it is possible to arrive at any better reading. 
But we have made no improvements on Kroll — at least on this basis. 
The tops of a great many pages are torn and stained. Digital images, 
even of the quality provided by the Vatican library, are probably inferior 
to seeing the Ding an sich. Or perhaps the pages have darkened further 
since Kroll made his inspection in the 1890s. Or perhaps Kroll just had 
eyes like an eagle. In any event, we note any deviations from his text in 
the footnotes. These hypotheses are purely a priori and owe nothing to 
our empirical observation of the images kindly provided by the Digital 
Vatican Library. 

There is only one modern language translation of the entirety of Pro- 
clus’ Republic Commentary — the three-volume French translation of A. 
J. Festugiére published in 1970.’ Very substantial portions of the work 
were translated into Italian by M. Abbate in 2004.° When it is complet- 
ed in the third and final volume, this series with Cambridge University 
Press will be the first complete English translation of Proclus’ interpre- 
tation of Plato’s Republic. We have sought to produce an English trans- 
lation that is somewhat easier to read than these alternatives. Proclus’ 
sentence structure is often rococo, with many embedded clauses and 
participle phrases. Making Proclus easy to read would probably involve 
crossing that hard-to-define line between translation and paraphrase. 
But we have at least sought to trim some particularly sprawling sentenc- 
es into more bite-sized pieces. We have often added words or phrases 
to clarify what we take to be the sense and these clarifications are listed 
in square brackets [ ]. Where we or Kroll have supplied Greek words 
that are missing in the text, we use angle brackets < >. Gaps in the text 
are marked by *** and where Kroll has offered a guess at the number 
of letters missing, we supply this too. For instance ***'5*** indicates a 
gap that Kroll supposed would be occupied by about 15 letters. You 
will note a marked increase in such lacunae as we pass into the territory 
of the badly damaged Vatican manuscript. The third and final volume 
in this series will be dedicated to Proclus’ massive commentary on the 
Myth of Er (plus a short essay answering Aristotle’s objections to the 
Republic). We regret to inform you that you should not expect the text 
to get better as we go along. 


+ https://digi-vatlib.it/view/MSS_Vat.gr.2197. 5 Festugiére (1970). 
P' 8) 81.2197 g) 97 
° Abbate (2004). 
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Neoplatonism has a rich technical vocabulary that draws somewhat 
scholastic distinctions between, say, intelligible (zoétos) and intellectual 
(noeros) entities. To understand Neoplatonic philosophy it is necessary 
to have some grasp of these terms and their semantic associations, and 
there is no other way to do this than to observe how they are used. We 
mark some of the uses of these technical terms in the translation itself 
by giving the transliterated forms in parentheses. On the whole, we do 
this by giving the most common form of the word — that is, the nomi- 
native singular for nouns and the infinitive for verbs — even where this 
corresponds to a Greek noun in the translated text that may be in the 
dative or a finite verb form. This allows the utterly Greek-less reader to 
readily recognise occurrences of the same term, regardless of the form 
used in the specific context at hand. We have deviated from this prac- 
tice where it is a specific form of the word that constitutes the technical 
term — for example, the passive participle of metechein for ‘the partici- 
pated’ (to metechomenon) or comparative forms such as ‘most complete’ 
(teledtaton). We have also made exceptions for technical terms using 
prepositions (e.g. kat’ aitian, kath’ hyparxin) and for adverbs that are 
terms of art for the Neoplatonists. (e.g. prétés, physikés). 

Our volumes in the Proclus Republic series use the system of trans- 
literation adopted in Cambridge University Press’ Proclus Timaeus 
series. This, in turn, is similar to the system used in the Ancient Com- 
mentators on Aristotle volumes. The salient points may be summa- 
rised as follows. We use the diairesis for internal breathing, so that 
‘immaterial’ is rendered aiilos, not abulos. We also use the diairesis to 
indicate where a second vowel represents a new vowel sound, e.g. aidi- 
os. Letters of the alphabet are much as one would expect. We use ‘y’ for 
u alone as in physis or hypostasis — just because it looks odd otherwise — 
but ‘w for u when it appears in diphthongs, e.g. ousia and entautha. We 
use ‘ch’ for y, as in psyché. We use ‘rh’ for initial p as in rhétér; ‘nk’ for 
yx, as in ananké; and ‘ng’ for yy, as in angelos. ‘The long vowels n and w 
are, of course, represented by é and 6, while iota subscripts are print- 
ed on the line immediately after the vowel as in diogenés for doyevis. 
There is a Greek Word Index to each volume in the series. In order 
to enable readers with little or no Greek to use this Word Index, we 
have included an English-Greek glossary that matches our standard 
English translation for important terms with its Greek correlate given 
both in transliterated form and in Greek. For example, ‘procession: 
proddos, 1pd080s’. 

The following abbreviations to the works of Proclus are used: 


in Remp. = Procli in Platonis Rem publicam commentarii, ed. W. Kroll, 
2 vols. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1899-1901) 
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in Tim. = Procli in Platonis Timaeum commentaria, ed. E.. Diehl, 3 vols. 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1903-6). 

in Parm. = Procli commentarius in Platonis Parmenidem (Prochi phi- 
losophi Platonici opera inedita pt. Il), ed. V. Cousin (Paris: Durand, 
1864; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1961). 

in Alc. = Proclus Diadochus: Commentary on the first Alcibiades of Plato, 
ed. L. G. Westerink (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1954). Also 
used is A. Segonds (ed.), Proclus: Sur le premier Alcibiade de Platon, 
tomes I et II (Paris, 1985-6). 

in Crat. = Procli Diadochi in Platonis Cratylum commentaria, ed. G. 
Pasquali (Leipzig: Teubner, 1908). 

ET = The Elements of Theology, ed. E. R. Dodds, 2nd edition (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1963). 

Plat.Theol. = Proclus: Théologie Platonicienne, eds. H. D. Saftrey and 
L. G. Westerink, 6 vols. (Paris: Société d’édition ‘Les belles let- 
tres’, 1968-97). 

de Aet. = Proclus: on the Eternity of the World, eds. H. Lang and A. D. 
Marco (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001). 

de Mal. = Proclus: On the Existence of Evils, trans. J. Opsomer and C. 
Steel (London: Duckworth, 2003). 

Dec. Dub. = Proclus: Ten Problems Concerning Providence, trans. J. Op- 
somer and C. Steel (London: Bloomsbury, 2012). 

Prov. = Proclus: On Providence, trans. C. Steel (London: Duckworth, 
2007). 


Proclus also frequently confirms his understanding of Plato’s text by 
reference to two theological sources: the ‘writings of Orpheus’ and the 
Chaldean Oracles. For these texts, the following abbreviations are used: 


Or. Chald. = Rath Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles: Text, Translation 
and Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 1989). 

Orph. fr. = Orphicorum fragmenta, ed. O. Kern (Berlin: Weidmann- 
sche, 1922). 


Majercik uses the same numeration of the fragments as E. des Places in 
his Budé edition of the text. 

References to the text of Proclus’ in Remp. (as also of in Tim. and in 
Crat.) are given by Teubner volume number, followed by page and line 
numbers separated by a full stop, e.g. in Tim. II 2.19. References to the 
Platonic Theology are given by book, chapter, then page and line number 
in the Budé edition. References to the Elements of Theology are given by 
proposition number. 
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General Introduction 


I. THE STRUCTURE AND CHARACTER OF 
THE ESSAYS IN THIS VOLUME 


The General Introduction to volume 1 in this series provides an over- 
view of Proclus’ Republic Commentary. We discussed the place of Plato’s 
Republic within the Neoplatonist curriculum and defended the conclu- 
sion that, while Proclus’ Republic Commentary is different in character 
from his Gncomplete) line-by-line commentaries on Alcibiades I, Par- 
menides, and Timaeus, it is not merely a grab bag of disparate materials 
that is unified only by having the Republic as their subject matter.’ The 
seventeen essays that make up the Republic Commentary do cover the di- 
alogue from beginning to end. The essays also differ from one another 
in character and tone. Some are expressly said to have been composed 
for one purpose (e.g. Essay 1 arises from a class on the Republic), while 
others were for special occasions. As we noted in volume I, Essay 6 
reflects a lecture celebrating Plato’s birthday. The longest essay in the 
Republic Commentary, Essay 16, covers the myth of Er in the manner 
of the line-by-line commentaries and is dedicated to Proclus’ friend 
Marinus. While it has become customary to see the existing Republic 
Commentary as composed of essays that once made up a basic lecture 
course on the dialogue supplemented with special, advanced teaching 
on select parts of it, we struggle to see any vast differences in the level of 
the teaching or exegesis involved in the various essays. Any single essay 
is capable of swinging between fairly banal summary of Plato’s dialogue 
suitable for beginners and difficult Neoplatonic exegesis that presup- 
poses acquaintance with the full panoply of their elaborately structured 
metaphysics. So while the Republic Commentary does not have the uni- 
formity of Proclus’ Timaeus or Parmenides commentaries, we think it 
has more unity to it than a portmanteau of materials — one perhaps 
even assembled after Proclus’ death. If readers do not find the argu- 
ment of the General Introduction to volume I in this series persuasive, 
each of the essays translated in our series is prefaced by an Introduction 


' Baltzly, Finamore, and Miles (2018). 
> For references to the previous literature defending the ‘portmanteau’ understanding of 
the nature of Proclus’ Republic Commentary, see volume I and Sheppard (2013). 
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that treats the essay in isolation. In short, you are free to treat them as 
elements in a portmanteau, but we think it is more illuminating to see 
them as chapters in a single, more-or-less uniform work whose purpose 
is to interpret those parts of the Republic that Neoplatonists would find 
most salient or most in need of explanation. 

While volume I in this series translated and introduced Proclus’ es- 
says on Books I to III of Plato’s Republic, the present volume contains 
essays dealing with Books V—X. The longest of these, Essay 13, con- 
cerns the mysterious ‘nuptial number’ (546c5—54.7b) whose miscalcula- 
tion explains the decline of the ideal polis into the first of the degenerate 
political orders discussed in Books VIII and IX. Apart from a cottage 
industry attempting to decipher the complex mathematical instructions 
of 546b-—c that flourished in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury, this short stretch of text has not invited too much contemporary 
interest. The mismatch in length between Proclus’ 80 pages on Repub- 
lic 545d—47c and contemporary judgements of its importance has per- 
haps contributed to the relative neglect of Proclus’ Republic Commentary 
as a whole. Yet the combined volume of the other essays contained here 
outweighs that of the essay on the nuptial number and these do deal 
with aspects of Plato’s text that continue to command the attention of 
contemporary interpreters. 


Platonic text 
‘Topic of essay Length (pages in Kroll) | commented upon 


Essay 7 — on the tripartite 
division of the soul and the 
virtues 30 (1 206-35) Book IV 


Essay 8 — on whether virtue in 


women is the same as in men tS (1 230-50) Books Mi agtia i? 


Essay 9 — on the views of 
Theodore of Asine on 
whether men’s and women’s 
virtue is the same 


7 (1 251-7) Book V, 451c-57¢ 


Essay ro — on the difference 
between the philosopher 
and the lover of sights and 
sounds 


10 (1 258-68) Book V, 476a—80a 


Essay 11 — on the Good 19 (1 267-87) Book VI, 504d-ge 


3 Prominent examples of this literature include Adam (1891) and Diés (1936). 
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(Continued) 
Platonic text 
‘Topic of essay Length (pages in Kroll) | commented upon 
Book VII, 
Essay 12 — on the Cave 10 (1 287-96) ewhierye 


Essay 13 — on the speech 
of the Muses and the Book VIII, 
: : 80 (2 1-80) 
interpretation of the 546c—7b 
nuptial number 


Essay 14 — on the three 
arguments that the lifeof 3, (2 81-3) Book IX, 580a-8c 
the just person is happier 


Essay 15 — on the three main 


topics of Book X 12 (2 84-95) Book X in toto 


It must be conceded immediately that Essay 13 stands out, not only 
for its length but for the character of the commentary on it. It is pref- 
aced with an introduction that re-visits some of the same issues that 
occupied Essay 1. Proclus treats ‘the speech of the Muses” as if it were 
a mini-dialogue contained within the Republic and accordingly addresses 
its character and style as he did with the Republic as a whole. In addition, 
his exegesis of the marriage number involves citing interpretations or 
comments on the subject from a host of predecessors. This contrasts 
sharply with the Essays 10-12 on the sight-lovers, the Sun, and the Cave. 

If Essay 13 stands apart as seemingly very different from the other 
essays in this volume — or in the Republic Commentary as a whole — this is 
perhaps because Republic 545d5-47b1 stands out to the Neoplatonically 
inclined reader. Modern readers may suppose that the fact that Plato 
has Socrates call upon the Muses to tell ‘how discord broke out’ among 
the guardians is simply a literary device. But Plato’s ancient readers 
were inclined to take seriously the idea that in the dialogues Socrates 
may utter ‘divinely inspired speech.’s By contrast, Grube’s lengthy (and 


+ Modern readers of Plato’s Republic may well be scratching their heads at this point: 
‘The speech of the Muses?’ This episode in book VIII 545e-47a does not now attract 
much interpretive attention. In it, Socrates turns to the Muses to tell the assembled 
party ‘how dissension first broke out’ among the guardians in such a way as to lead to 
the first stage of political decline: from the ideal constitution to timocracy. It is they 
who narrate the details of the notoriously obscure ‘nuptial number’. 

5 Cf. Hermias in Phdr. 59.1 Lucarini and Moreschini (2012), where Proclus’ friend and 
classmate, Hermias, takes very seriously that Socrates is verging on being possessed by 
the Nymphs at Phdr. 238c. 
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otherwise helpful) note on the marriage number nicely sums up the lack 
of seriousness with which modern readers tend to treat the idea that the 
Muses’ description of the first steps in the degeneration of the ideal polis 
is importantly different from the surrounding text: 


The mock heroic invocation to the Muses and their talking in tragic language 
should warn us not to take the mathematical myth which follows too seriously 
or too literally. 

(Grube, p. 197, n. 1) 


But it is precisely the intrusion of these otherworldly voices into Plato’s 
dialogue that prompts Proclus to take it very seriously. So the length of 
Proclus’ treatment of this part of Plato’s text may look eccentric from 
our point of view. But that may say as much about us and our presuppo- 
sitions as it does about any deeply heterogeneous nature of the materi- 
als assembled in his Republic Commentary. 

What about the fact that Essay 13 discusses the views of predeces- 
sors in ways that the other essays in this volume do not? It is a familiar 
observation that Proclus similarly ‘names names’ in his Timaeus Com- 
mentary in ways that he does not in the Parmenides Commentary. The 
Republic Commentary sits somewhere in between: some essays engage 
with other Platonists, while others do not. Is Essay 13 marked as having 
a profoundly different provenance from Essays 10-12 and 14-15 by 
virtue of the fact that Proclus names a lot of names in the former, but 
none in the latter group of essays? Consider that the Muses communi- 
cate through Socrates in a Pythagoreanising manner. That, after all, is 
the point of the nuptial number. In the Timaeus Commentary, Proclus 
describes this mode of communication as follows: 


[I]t contains loftiness of mind, intuition (to moeron), inspiration, a tendency to 
link everything to intelligibles, to depict the Whole in terms of numbers, to 
give an indication of things in a symbolic and mystical fashion, to lead upwards, 
to remove one’s focus on particulars, to state with affirmation. 

(in Tim. 1 7.26—30, trans. Tarrant) 


Faced with the mathematically dense and symbolic text of the Tizae- 
us, Proclus frequently resorts to the insights of his fellow Platonists — 
particularly those who are part of the chorus of Bacchants following 
after the divine Plato (cf. Plat. Theol. I §1. 6.16-7.8). So when Plato 
communicates in the Pythagorean mode, this seems to call for Proclus 
to synthesise a whole team of exegetes in order to properly discern his 
meaning. It may be that he even imagines a kind of symmetry between 
the plural voices of the Muses and the plurality of exegetical perspec- 
tives that he brings to the task of interpreting them. There is a gap in 
our text precisely at the point at which Proclus takes up the question 
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why Plato does not call upon one authoritative voice — the Leader of 
the Muses (i.e. Apollo) — to prophesy about the sources of the downfall 
of the ideal polis (in Remp. II 4.11-22). The answer is incomplete in our 
text, but it begins by contrasting Apollo as the single author of a single 
cosmic harmony with the plurality of Muses and their pluralised harmo- 
nies. Perhaps Proclus supposed that a chorus of exegetes were needed 
to extract the multi-layered meanings of the plural voices of the Muses. 

Apart from the nuptial number, Proclus’ most sustained discussions 
occur in relation to the virtues and the tripartite soul in Republic IV and 
in relation to the question of female guardians in Republic V. In the cen- 
tral, metaphysical books of Republic VI and VIL, the longest discussion 
is over the nature of the Form of the Good. These are, of course, still 
aspects of Plato’s dialogue that are the subject of interpretive disagree- 
ments among contemporary philosophers. So Essay 13 perhaps creates 
the impression that Proclus’ interests in his Commentary are more ec- 
centric (from the modern point of view) than they really are. 

If Essay 13 creates the impression that the Republic Commentary is an 
eccentric and scholastic approach to Plato’s text, Essays 8 and 9 have con- 
tributed to the claim that it is a grab-bag of different materials relating 
to the Republic. Both obviously cover the same ground in general, but the 
second of the two essays on female guardians relates the views of Theo- 
dore of Asine on the question of whether the virtues of men and women 
are, in fact, one and the same. This led Festugiére to comment that: 


Essay 9 cannot therefore be regarded as a simple appendix to the previous one 
(for in this case we would only have Theodore’s contribution and the objection 
drawn from the comparison with Laws at 256.2 and 256.15-257.6): it must be 
considered as a new essay on the same subject, perhaps composed long after the 
previous one. And this proves, therefore, that the Commentary on the Republic is 
not a continuous series of lessons forming the same course arranged according 
to chronological order, but rather a collection of essays, the only common fea- 
ture of which is that they all have the Republic as their subject.° 


We have already addressed the question of the unity of Proclus’ Republic 
Commentary in the General Introduction to volume I. There we argued 
that, in spite of differences among the essays, there is more unity to 


* Cette [X* Dissertation ne peut donc étre regardée comme un simple appendice a 


la précédente (on n’aurait en ce cas que la contribution de Théodore et l’objection 
tirée de la comparaison avec les Lois 256.2 s. + 256.15-257.6): il faut la tenir pour 
une nouvelle dissertation sur le méme sujet, peut-étre composée longtemps aprés la 
précédente. Et ceci prouve, dés lors, que le Commentaire sur la République n’est pas 
une suite continue de legons formant un méme cours selon qu’elles ont été données 
dans l’ordre chronologique, mais plutét un recueil d’essais, dont le seul trait commun 
est qu’ils ont tous pour objet la République. Festugiére (1970), vol. 2, 54 n.r. 
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them than one would expect of a portmanteau unified only by the fact 
that the essays deal with the same Platonic dialogue. Proclus does cover 
the whole work — albeit not in the same way that the line-by-line com- 
mentaries on Parmenides, Timaeus, and Alcibiades do. Moreover, there 
is reason to think that his choices about which questions to pose about 
Plato’s text respond to ancient sensibilities about the job of the Platonic 
interpreter. So while the Myth of Er or the marriage number are not 
central to Plato’s text from our point of view, Proclus’ commentary 
itself, together with the reports that it contains of the readings of these 
Platonic passages by earlier Platonists, shows the extent to which an- 
cient interpreters thought these parts of the text were central to under- 
standing Plato’s philosophy. Finally, we observed that even a ‘proper 
commentary’, like Proclus’ Timaeus Commentary, contains some trac- 
es of earlier drafts. Thus Ti. 35b4-6 is quoted twice and interpreted 
twice — the first in a more basic way, and the second with more atten- 
tion to its symbolic significance. So while Festugiére’s comment that 
Essay 9 is not merely an appendix to Essay 8, but a new essay on the 
same subject, is undeniable, this does not render the Republic Commen- 
tary any less a unified work than the Timaeus Commentary. 


2. INTERTEXTUALITY IN ESSAYS 7-13 OF THE 
REPUBLIC COMMENTARY 


If Proclus’ Essays 9 and 13 are conspicuous for the way they name the 
views of other thinkers, then Essays 10, 11, and 12 are conspicuous 
for the way in which they seek to connect the correct interpretation 
of Plato’s Republic to other dialogues. Proclus explicitly connects the 
correct understanding of the shadows and reflections discussed in the 
Cave Analogy to the theory of images in the Sophist. Essay 10 also turns 
to the Sophist to shed light on opinion and discursive reasoning, as well 
as the distinction between a faculty’s power or dynamis and its object. 
Because of the role that truth plays in the Sun Analogy, Philebus 64b, ff. 
is deemed to be relevant to the correct understanding of what Socrates 
says here in the Republic. As the Introduction to Essay 11 shows, truth is 
a potent causal principle. It is not merely a property of representations 
that correctly mirror reality: the ‘light of truth’ constitutes reality from 
a position high up in the Neoplatonists’ structured metaphysics.?7 Of 
course, throughout his interpretation of the Republic, Proclus takes the 
Timaeus to be relevant to the correct understanding of Plato’s thought. 
Indeed, the most pervasive theme in Proclus’ reading of the Republic 


7 ‘Taormina (2000). 
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is the extension of the two-term analogy between the constitution or 
politeia of the city-state and individual soul to a three-term analogy be- 
tween the cosmic, civic, and psychic constitutions. Modern readers of 
the Republic who suppose that the text should be interpreted from just 
the text may find this disappointing. But often the connections drawn 
between the Republic and other dialogues are at least creative and invite 
us to confront some of our deepest philosophical assumptions. 


3. KEY THEMES FROM THE REPUBLIC OUTSIDE 
PROCLUS’ REPUBLIC COMMENTARY 


We conclude this General Introduction with a brief consideration of 
the ways in which the key ideas of the central books of the Republic are 
interpreted outside the context of Proclus’ Republic Commentary. 


3.1. The Republic’s Dialectic in the Parmenides Commentary 


Both contemporary interpreters of Plato and the Neoplatonists faced 
the question of reconciling the dialogues’ various discussions of dialec- 
tic.’ The Republic makes dialectic the distinctive philosophical method 
through which the guardians know the Forms and especially the Form 
of the Good (Rep. VI 534b-c). The dialectician is able to ‘give an ac- 
count of the essence of each thing’. His cognitive state is distinguished 
from that of the mathematician in its nature — intellection or noésis ver- 
sus discursive thought or dianoia — and perhaps also in its objects (Rep. 
VI 511a-c). The movement of thought involved in dialectic is also dis- 
tinguished from that involved in mathematical thinking. We are told 
by Socrates that while dialectic treats hypotheses as hypotheses, using 
them as steps to ascend to an unhypothetical first principle, mathema- 
ticians proceed from hypotheses to a conclusion (5 10b4-9, 511b3-cz2). 
Moreover, dialectic ultimately ‘does away with’ its hypotheses (533c8). 
Finally, while mathematical thinking involves the use of images, dia- 
lectic does not (51od5—511a1, 511b8-cz). So dialectic plays a key role 
in Plato’s Republic. The authority of the guardians to lead the ideal polis 
is grounded in the psychic consequences — both in terms of knowledge 
and character or motivation — that results from their acquaintance with, 
and love of, the Forms. Dialectic, in turn, is the method through which 


* For a sketch of the contemporary landscape around the topic of dialectic over all the 
dialogues, see Benson (2006) or, more briefly, Baltzly (2012). Other reference works 
treat dialectic in the Republic in separate entries from dialectic in, e.g., the Philebus. Cf. 
Fine (2008). 
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they gain this acquaintance. But in spite of this key role, Socrates’ re- 
marks on the nature of dialectic are far from clear. The reader is left to 
wonder in what, exactly, it consists. The explanation of the nature of 
dialectic we are given does not seem proportionate to the argumenta- 
tive weight resting on it in the dialogue. 

Things become even more puzzling when we look at dialogues oth- 
er than the Republic. There are, of course, remarks about the method 
of dialectic in the Phaedrus, Sophist, and Philebus that do not resem- 
ble closely the method of dialectic described in the Republic. Here it is 
the method of collection and division that is identified with dialectic.° 
Readers of Plato who take a chronological approach to the dialogues 
may find this switch unproblematic. Perhaps Plato just changed his 
mind. But Proclus is not such a reader. So how does he deal with the 
relation between the different procedures identified as dialektiké? 

The relation between the Republic’s notion of dialectic and the meth- 
od of collection and division emerges in Proclus’ Parmenides Commen- 
tary but in a rather surprising context. At 648.1 Proclus takes up the 
arguments of those who assert that Parmenides’ method cannot be the 
same as Plato’s dialectic.'° Three grounds are offered for this non-iden- 
tity between Parmenidean and Platonic dialectic. First, Parmenides 
urges the young Socrates to engage in it, but Socrates recommends 
against young people being allowed to engage in dialectic too early 
(Rep. 537-39d). Second, Parmenidean dialectic is described as an exer- 
cise (askésis) and Proclus takes this to mean that it involves arguing both 
sides of a question. Thus, he claims, it more closely resembles Aristote- 
lian dialectic than Plato’s. Proclus then summarises Platonic dialectic in 
a way that resembles the Republic: 


Plato’s dialectic is described in the dialogue as leading to the highest and purest 
stage of knowledge and insight, since its activity is based on intelligible Forms, 
through which it advances to the very first member of the intelligible world, 
paying no attention to human opinion but using irrefutable knowledge at every 
step. (6491, trans. Dillon and Morrow)" 


9 Perhaps most explicitly at Phdr. 266b3-c1 Tottov 8h ywye altos Te EpaoTis, & DaiSps, 
T&v Siaipécewv Kal cuvaywy dv, iva olds Te @ Aéyelv TE Kal MpoveEiv .... Kal pévTOL Kal TOUS 
Suvapevous AUTO Sp&v ei pév dpOdds 7] Ut] TPOTayopEtw, Beds CI5e, KAA SE OUV PExp1 TOUSE 
SiaAeKT1KOUs. 

Cf. Steel (1997). 


thy 8& TAdtavos TO GkpdTOTOV Trap’ AUTH AéyeoBar Kai KabapaTatov vow Kal ppovrcEws, év 
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Tois vontois {501 Thy Tpaypateiav EauTiis SpUcacayv Kai Sia ToUTwY yopotoav ém’ avTO 
TO fyoupevov Tot vontot TavTds, ov TPds SdEav BAETTOUCAY aVvOparraov, GAN EtrioTT UN Trepl 
TAVTOV AVEAEYKTW KPWLEVTY: 
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Finally, while Parmenidean dialectic is characterised as like a kind of 
‘babbling’, Platonic dialectic is the ‘capstone of knowledge’ (Rep. 534) 
which is suitable only for genuine philosophers (Soph. 253¢). This final 
point suggests that Proclus’ Middle Platonic opponents do not sharp- 
ly distinguish the method of collection and division described in the 
Sophist (and elsewhere) from the dialectic of the Republic. Or at the very 
least, Proclus has seen fit to put their arguments in ways that elide the 
difference since both Republic and Sophist are mentioned in the same 
breath, as if it were obvious that these things were one and the same, or 
at least closely related. 

Let us set aside as not philosophically interesting the tedious spe- 
cial pleading that Proclus does on behalf of the young Socrates (who 
is, of course, so obviously talented that he should enjoy an exemption 
for youthful participation in Platonic dialectic). The overall thrust of 
Proclus’ reconciliation of the putative differences between Parmenid- 
ean and Platonic dialectic is to assimilate collection and division to the 
method of hypothesis employed in the latter half of the Parmenides. 
Proclus offers a tripartite division of Platonic dialectic: the kind that 
argues both sides of the question; the kind that exhibits only the truth; 
and the kind that serves only to refute false beliefs (¢ Parm. 654.11-13). 
The second kind seems to include both Republican dialectic and the 
method of collection and division from the Phaedrus and the Statesman. 
As Proclus says: 


In another form of its activity, dialectic places the mind at the outset of the 
region of thought where it is most at home, looking at truth itself, ‘sitting on a 
sacred pedestal’ (Phaedr. 254b7), which Socrates says unfolds before the mind 
the whole intelligible world, making its way from Form to Form, until it reach- 
es the very first Form of all, sometimes using analysis, sometimes definition, 
now demonstrating, now dividing, both moving downwards from above and 
upwards from below until, having examined in every way the whole nature of 
the intelligible, it climbs aloft to that which is beyond all being. When it has 
safely anchored the soul there, it has reached its goal and there will no longer be 
anything greater to be desired. You could say these are the functions of dialectic 
spoken of in the Phaedrus and in the Sophist, the former dividing dialectical 
procedures into two, the latter into four parts. 

(in Parm. 653.18—33, trans. Dillon and Morrow)” 


© étépa Sé dvaTtavouca Sn Tov voUv oikeloTaTH Sewpia Tv Svtov Kal aUTHy 6pdoa kad? abt 


Thy dAnPeiav év ayvae Pdbpw BePadoav, Hy pnow 6 Zoxpatns &trav TS vonTov dveAitTelW, 81 
eiS@v Gel TOPEVOLEVTIY Ews Gv Eis AUTO KATAVTT}ON TO TIPdTOV, Ta HEV AvaAUOUCAY, Ta SE 
opifopévnv, Ta SE caroSerkvoav, Ta Sé Siaipotoav, dvebéev Te Kal KaTWEEV Eis TO AvavTEs 
Xopotioay, Ews av T&oaV TaVTH SiepeUvanHEvN Thy TOV vornTav puow eis TO ETTEKELVA TIAVTOV 
avadSpaun Tdv dvtev, ob Thy wuxty dpyicaca TeAéws oUK éT1 TOPt|oETAI KpEITTOV épeTov ETT 
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Steel’s new Oxford Classical Text reveals the extent to which this 
passage approaches a cento of Platonic passages. The quotation from 
Phaedrus 24708 is of course obvious. Steel rightly notes the connection 
between Proclus’ &trav Td vontov aveditteiv, 81’ ciSadv cei topevopévqv 
and the double use of the same participle at the point where the divine 
souls survey the realm of Forms in Phaedrus 247a8-b3 &xpav émi thy 
UTroupdviov Gwida tropevovtal Tpds Gvavtes, T St) Ta yev Geddv SytaTa 
isoppdtras edtvia SvTa Padicss TropeVeTan, Ta SE GAAa ydyis. But Proclus’ 
Sr eiSav del tropevopévny also echoes the way in which the Republic de- 
scribes dialectic as ‘moving by means of Forms, through Forms, to its 
conclusions which are Forms’ (5 11c1—2, trans. Grube dan’ eiSeow adtois 
SV avTav eis avTa, Kai TeAcUT& eis ei5n). Now in Proclus’ passage, this 
movement extends upward rather than downward. So that instead of 
teAeuTe eis ciSn, dialectic arrives at what is first (td pddtov). And dialec- 
tic’s omni-directional capacity is stressed in dveOév Te kai KaTabev. So, it 
goes through Forms to Forms, but also arises through Forms (perhaps 
by seeing many kinds as unified by their genus) and descends through 
Forms (dividing a genus into its parts). Arising to the first principle 
and descending again it ‘analyses, defines, demonstrates, and divides’ 
along the way. Analysing, dividing, and defining are plausibly activities 
associated with the method of collection and division from the later 
dialogues. But in the next sentence we find Siepeuveopévn thy Tdadv vontav 
guow eis TO Eréxelva TKVTOV davadpaun THVv Svtev which clearly recalls 
the Form of the Good in Republic sogbg (étrékewva tis otcias). The soul 
is finally ‘safely anchored’ here and Proclus’ language in relation to this 
anchoring may function to suggest a confluence between Platonic dia- 
lectic and the practice of theurgy." So Proclus’ second form of Platonic 
dialectic — the kind that pdvov To dAngés Exparvovons (in Parm. 654.17) — 
seems to combine what is described in the Republic with collection and 
division and, perhaps, even theurgical practice."# So the truth-revealing 
kind of dialectic is capacious indeed. Where modern interpreters have 


TEéAos fikouca- Kal TaUTns &v Eltrois Epya iva Td TE Ev DaiSpe AnOévta Kal Ta év LopioTii, 
TH pev Sixf] Sinpnuéva, Ta SE TeTPAX7} This SiaAEeKTIKT\s Epya. 

Cf. van den Berg (2000), especially the appendix in which van den Berg catalogues the 
extensive use of this image. He relies on Saffrey and Westerink Platonic Theology vol. 
IV, 147 n. 3 for the connection with the Chaldean Oracles. On van den Berg’s reading, 
Proclus supposed that only the divine Nous or Intellect — equated with the Demiurge — 
contemplates the Forms. The human soul’s access to the Demiurge is mediated 
through the Leader Gods of Plat. Theol. VI. Van den Berg further argues that humans 
can use theurgy to bring themselves to the attention of these Leader Gods in order to 
facilitate access to the Demiurge. 

“+ For the view that philosophical and theurgic methods of ascent to the divine should be 

seen as complementary rather than opposed alternatives, see Baltzly (2006). 
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found a puzzle about how Plato’s seemingly different characterisations 
of dialectic fit together, Proclus supposes that these are simply different 
perspectives on a single movement of thought. 

Proclus’ passage quoted above is not really an interpretive argument 
that this unified conception of truth-revealing dialectic is present across 
Plato’s dialogues. The rich and rapid-fire string of associations or near 
quotations seems intended to reveal a unity of method between Repub- 
lic, on the one hand, and Phaedrus, Statesman, and Sophist on the other. 
An audience that knows Plato’s dialogues sufficiently well would liter- 
ally hear the presence of all these dialogues in Proclus’ description of 
this species of dialectic. 

In the General Introduction to volume I in this series we introduced 
the notion that our Neoplatonic texts constitute performances of a dis- 
tinctively philosophical kind of paideia or education.'’ The goal of the 
educational programme from which works like the Republic Commentary 
and the Parmenides Commentary emerged was a condition that surpasses 
the limitations of discursive thought. As a result, we submit that we 
should always be attuned to the possibility that a Platonic commentary 
is showing rather than saying or exhibiting rather than arguing. This 
seems particularly possible when — as we shall see in our detailed exami- 
nation of dialectic in the Republic in Essay 11 — dialectic’s pathway to the 
Good lies through subtraction or the stripping away of the plurality of 
words (in Remp. 1 285.5-0). 


3.2. The Good of the Republic and the One of the Parmenides 
in the Platonic Theology 


The famous passage at Republic 509b6 on the transcendence of the Good 
is regularly used by the Neoplatonists to show that the first principle of 
all things is hyper-essential or ‘beyond being’. This is exactly what we 
find at Plat. Theol. Il §4, 32.1ff., where Proclus evinces amazement that 
putative Platonists like Origen could have been so inattentive to Plato’s 
words as to suppose that the first principle is merely intellective. Once 
he has set the scene by quoting from the Republic and working from 
this to the complete transcendence of the One, Proclus recruits Sophist 
244b-245b to the same purpose — though it is hardly obvious that it 
makes exactly the same point.’ Next, the Philebus is made to teach the 
same lesson with the help of a distinction that figures prominently in 


5 Vol. I, 30-2, 125-6. 

© Plat. Theol. II §4, 34.12-35.9 As Saffrey and Westerink note: ‘Cette exégése du Sophiste 
est une interprétation du év dv en fonction de la transcendance de |’Un déja établie par 
lexégése précédente de la République.’ 
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Proclus’ Essay 11 on the Good. As we shall see in more detail in our 
Introduction to Essay 11, Proclus distinguishes between the Good as 
first principle, the Good as a Form, and the Good in or for us.’7 The 
Philebus passage is made to testify to the transcendence of the Good as 
first principle by analogical reasoning. The Philebus (allegedly) shows 
that the good for us is not the same as intellect or nous — any more than 
it is pleasure on its own. But if our good is something beyond intellect 
in our case, the same reasoning shows that, in ranks of the real, the 
Good is something beyond even the First Intellect.'* Finally, Proclus 
adds the testimony of the first hypothesis of the Parmenides to the case 
against Platonists like Origen. This teaches the lesson ‘most clearly’ 
(saphestata). 

But if the Republic and the Parmenides form the bookends of the case 
for the hyper-essential transcendence of the first principle in Plat. 
Theol. Il §4, one might well wonder why the first dialogue calls it the 
Good and the other dialogue calls it the One. One answer is that the 
dialogues differ methodologically. The Parmenides teaches us through 
the method of negation, while the Republic instructs through analogy 
(Plat. Theol. IL §5, 37.12-19). Proclus’ own answer to this question’? 
relies on the complementary but opposite quasi-processes of procession 
and reversion. (These are, of course, quasi-processes since they take 
place among both beings that are in time and those that are eternal and, 
moreover, even among the time-bound beings, these quasi-processes 
are without beginning or end.) The Parmenides ‘reveals’ that which is 
beyond everything in the mode of procession. The Republic, by contrast, 
‘represents’ the first principle through the mode of reversion through 
which all things go back to it.’? Proclus’ choice of verbs here is careful: 
neither dialogue can describe or otherwise give a logos of that which 
lies beyond all thought and all /ogos. The method of analogy that takes 
the perspective of reversion is risky. In Essay 11, Proclus reminds the 
audience that taking analogies too far will not only mislead, but carry 


‘7 While the interpretation of the Philebus here only makes use of two of these senses (the 
good in us and the Good as first principle), the Essay 11 distinction between the Good 
as Form and the Good as super-essential first principle returns later at Plat. Theol. II. 
§7, 46.13-48.26. 

8 Plat. Theol. I §4, 36.7—11 ‘O attds toivuv Adyos Td Te &yabdv enpfobai Tot Tpwtiotou 
vot Kai Ti evSaipoviav oU KaTa THY vonoIv Hovoy GAAG KaTa TH TravTeAt Tou cayabot 
Trapouotav &popiletai- TO yap voepov THis Evepystas EiS05 AUTO Kad’ abTO TIPds TO HaKa&pIoV 
éAArtrés. 

9 Cf. 37-12-13: Aoxei 8’ Euorye Kata pév Tov Etepov T&Vv TpdéTIMD ... 

2° Plat. Theol. I §5, 37.19-38.3 Kot& yév Tov Etepov T&v TpdTrav Thy TPdoSov Expatvelv Thy 
amr’ éxeivou Tov Te GAAov atravtav Kai TpPd Tdav &AAev Tdv Getov Siakdopov.... Kata SE av 


TOV ETEPOV THY TIPOS AUTO THY TIPOEAPOVTOOV ETIOTPOgTW aTreikovileTat. 
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us off into sophistry (én Remp. I 274.24) and false beliefs (Plat. Theol. I 
39.6-9). They give us only an indication (endeixis) of similarity. 


4. CONCLUSION 


We believe that both examples of Proclus’ exegesis of the Republic out- 
side the context of the Republic Commentary highlight the performative 
aspect of Neoplatonic interpretation. In the former, Proclus’ audience 
can literally hear the unity of collection and division with Republican 
dialectic through the description of the ‘truth-revealing’ form of dialec- 
tic knitted together from various Platonic passages. The unified char- 
acter of dialectic between the Republic and the Phaedrus is attested to 
by the cento constructed from both dialogues. In the second example, 
Proclus acknowledges the limits of saying and counsels us on the proper 
use of showing. But what is done — indeed what can be done — in his 
exegesis of the analogy of the Sun but show? We encourage the readers 
of this first complete English translation of the Republic Commentary to 
approach this text with different questions in mind. Perhaps it is more 
fruitful to ask, ‘How is pagan Platonism being performed in Proclus’ 
work?’ than it is to ask, ‘Is Proclus’ reading of Plato’s dialogue correct?’ 
or ‘Is it wholly consistent with his remarks on Plato elsewhere?’ In this 
way, we come closer to situating the works of the Neoplatonists in the 
lived context from which they emerged: as part of an effort to achieve — 
with one’s fellow Platonists — contact with the divine. 
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Introduction to Essay 7 


I. OUR BOOK IV AND PROCLUS’ 


Essay 7 principally concerns Republic IV 427d-444a in which Socrates 
and his interlocutors first look for justice and the other virtues within 
the city they have described and then turn to the question of wheth- 
er the soul admits of a similar tripartite structure with analogous vir- 
tues within the individual.’ Plato’s discussion in Book IV is apparently 
innocent of the metaphysics and epistemology of the middle books — 
though of course the ensuing discussions of philosophers and Forms 
will deepen the understanding of what it is for the reasoning part to 
rule in the soul.* Nonetheless, as with the function argument of Book 
I (352c-53e), Socrates’ reasoning proceeds from admissions that the 
none-too-philosophical Glaucon and Adeimantus make and does not 
presuppose the theory of Forms or any idea of the soul as an incorpore- 
al substance that is more akin to the Forms than to the body. The same, 
of course, is at least superficially true of Aristotle’s function argument 
in Nicomachean Ethics I, chapter 7.3 Common to both arguments is the 
use of the broad sense of ‘virtue’ or areté according to which it is simply 
a quality of a thing that permits it to perform its function well. The 
subject whose functioning is enhanced by its aretaic features could be 
a human being or it could be a pruning knife (Rep. I 352e) and this has 
been something that contemporary virtue ethics regards as an attrac- 
tive feature of this approach. By not confining the aretaic to the realm 
of the moral, virtue ethics attempts to circumvent the force of John 


‘ The most sustained treatment of Essay 7 in the literature is MaclIsaac (2009) from 
whom we have learnt much. This brief introduction takes up some, but not all, of the 
themes that Maclsaac pursues. 

> The subsequent books significantly alter our understanding of all parts of the soul, 
though none more so than reason. As Ferrari observes, in Book IV the parts of the 
soul look more like faculties. In Books VITI and IX, they seem more like drives (Ferrari 
2007). 

3 Though of course the question of whether Aristotle’s function argument is really 
metaphysically innocuous or whether it presupposes distinctively Aristotelian notions 
of form and final causation is disputed. Cf. Irwin (1980) on the one hand and Roche 
(1988) on the other. 
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L. Mackie’s ‘argument from queerness’.+ In essence, Mackie objected 
that if moral rightness were a property of actions, then some states of 
affairs would have to possess an intrinsic ‘ought-to-be-doneness’ whose 
metaphysical basis could only lie in ‘metaphysically queer’ properties. 
By shifting the focus from actions to character traits, virtue ethics at- 
tempts to cast the ought-to-be-exhibitedness of the moral virtues as 
no more metaphysically suspect than that of non-moral virtues. Given 
that this is a pruning knife, it ought to have a blade with such-and-such 
qualities. Its being a pruning knife is a matter of it having a certain func- 
tion or ergon and virtues are merely ergon-enhancing qualities. Thus 
one of the attractive features of virtue ethics was its promise of natural- 
ising normativity by locating the moral virtues on a continuum of other, 
not-specifically-moral aretaic properties of things other than humans. 

By contrast, Proclus’ approach to the arguments of Republic IV is to 
de-naturalise the virtues of moderation, courage, wisdom, and justice 
(and specifically to de-materialise them). He distinguishes the moral 
virtues from the wider sense of areté that we apply to inanimate objects. 
His first restriction is that virtues in the strict sense relate only to things 
that are alive. But since life is two-fold — with both a cognitive and co- 
native aspect — virtues in the strict sense are qualities that pertain only 
to living things that can both understand (in some sense) and desire 
(in some sense) (206.15). Whereas contemporary virtue ethics seeks to 
stress the continuity of the aretaic with non-moral excellences, Proclus 
wants to separate them. Moreover, wherever possible, he exhibits the 
premises in Socrates’ arguments as at least fully consistent with, and 
often implied by, the metaphysics of the middle books of the Republic 
and, in particular, the account of the generation of the soul given in the 
Timaeus. Clarifications of Socrates’ meaning and potential objections 
to Socrates’ claims are dealt with by invoking the heaviest metaphysical 
artillery that Proclus can avail himself of. Yet Proclus also claims that 
Socrates in no ways ‘wrongs’ or ‘cheats’ those who would deny that 
justice or moderation really are excellences (220.9). Thus he does not 
suppose that the metaphysical premises used to defend his reading of 
Socrates’ claims about the virtues or the soul could really be thought to 
beg the question against a person such as Thrasymachus or Callicles. 
Partly this is because he relies on the same sort of self-refutation argu- 
ment that we glimpsed in Essay 2 of volume I.5 

Another striking contrast with modern treatments of Book IV of the 
Republic emerges in Proclus’ remarks on the audience for Plato’s text. 


+ Mackie (1977). See Kosman (2007), 120-1 on the salience of this notion of proper 
functioning for moral philosophy more broadly. 
5 Cf. in Remp. 1 26.19-30 and Baltzly, Finamore, and Miles (2018), 72-3 
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We tend to suppose that Socrates’ arguments concerning the nature 
of justice in Book IV are accessible to undergraduates and can be as- 
sessed — at least to some extent — in isolation from the metaphysically 
loaded central books of the Republic. Proclus, by contrast, supposes that 
Socrates’ definitions of the virtues are hard to grasp and are presented 
in that way intentionally. Speaking of the summary of civic virtues that 
begins at 431d, Proclus insists that Socrates presents these definitions 
in a way that is inaccessible (abatos, 228.7) to the many. His statement 
of the definitions of those virtues is indeed couched in a technical lan- 
guage of ‘perfective dispositions’ that is not found in Plato. It must be 
said, however, that these technical definitions are not obviously foreign 
to Plato’s text in their meaning — only in their manner of expression. 
It is as if Proclus wanted to assure his audience that the real meaning 
of Plato’s text was not something open to the ordinary reader. Essay 
6 concluded with Proclus urging his audience not to disclose to the 
masses the hidden agreement of Plato’s philosophy with the teachings 
of Homer (205.22-3). By making obscure what is in fact plain, Proclus 
continues the trope of secrecy. 


2. LET’S GET METAPHYSICAL 


In the remainder of this Introduction, we will highlight some of the 
ways in which Proclus appeals to metaphysical considerations, and in 
particular to the nature of the human soul as it emerges in the Timae- 
us, in his treatment of the arguments of Book IV. As Michele Abbate 
pointed out: 


Metaphysics and theology (which in late Neoplatonism is strictly connected 
with metaphysical theory) are the true sources and reference points of Proclus’ 
political speculation: in these two kinds of knowledge Proclus finds the para- 
digmatic and conceptual structures on the basis of which he deems it possible 
to elaborate a political theorization of some sort.° 


The city-soul analogy developed in Books I-IV of Plato’s dialogue is, 
of course, important for Proclus’ reading of the text. But while con- 
temporary interpreters prefer to assess Socrates’ claims on the nature 
of justice principally in relation to the Republic alone, Proclus definitely 
reads against the modern grain by relating the Republic closely to the 
Timaeus and, in general, giving Socrates’ ethical commonplaces a dis- 
tinctly metaphysical twist.” 


® Abbate (2006), 200. 
7 An interesting counter-example among modern readings of Book IV’s account of 
justice comes from Kosman, who argues that Socrates’ claims in Book IV of necessity 
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3. THE HUMAN SOUL AS ‘MULTI-ETHNIC’ STATE 


The problem of the philosopher’s descent back into the Cave (Rep. VII 
519d) is one of long-standing in scholarship on the Republic. Why, given 
the fulfilment that the philosopher finds in his solitary contemplation 
of the Forms would he or she wish to do the hard work of governing 
the ideal city? Proclus finds a psychic counter-part to this question and 
identifies it as such (209.10). This emerges in his discussion of the dis- 
tinction between the intrinsic and relational versions of the soul’s vir- 
tues. When the reasoning part of the soul, considered in isolation from 
the other parts of the soul, lives the contemplative life, it engages in its 
own perfective activity. That is to say, considered in isolation, it lives in 
accordance with its essence — and thus lives well — when it does just this. 
Since virtues are features that allow a living thing to live well in accord- 
ance with its essence, reason manifests its kath’ auto or intrinsic virtue 
in such a life. When the reasoning part rules over spirit and appetite, it 
manifests its relational or pros ti virtue. 

The problem of the philosopher’s descent into the Cave, viewed from 
the political vantage point, is obvious since it seems plausible that the 
philosopher could thrive alone. After all, the non-philosophers are not 
like him or her — they are alien to the philosopher’s way of life. But be- 
cause Proclus views the tripartite soul of the Republic in relation to the 
psychogony of the Timaeus, he immediately apprehends that the spir- 
ited and appetitive parts of the soul are similarly alien to the reasoning 
part. Indeed, Proclus seems to have regarded the three parts of the soul 


involve a cosmic and metaphysical setting for their proper understanding. Though he 
does not refer to Proclus or any other Neoplatonist, in commenting on the fact that 
justice plays a role among the Forms at Rep. 500c Kosman writes as follows: 


Think here, following the Republic's spatial metaphors, of the divided line of Book 6 
as having both a vertical and a horizontal dimension. The vertical dimension is made 
explicit in Socrates’ discussion, but the horizontal dimension is implied by the plurality 
of entities at any given level of the line. Justice may then be thought of as the ideal 
principle that governs the downward vector along this vertical dimension, a vector of 
imaging, but also of dispersion and exemplification, producing the diaspora of being 
whose upward direction is governed by eros, by the love that the phenomenal world 
has for its own true nature. As the horizontal dimension of the divided line is governed 
by principles of multiplicity and unification, so the vertical dimension evokes the twin 
themes of justice and love that properly divide and hold together the commonwealth 
of being. 

(Kosman (2007), 131) 


Perhaps the time is again ripe for Neoplatonically inflected readings of Plato’s 
treatment of justice. 
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as themselves differing in their essences (207.9-11).° He regards one of 
them as the immortal product of the creative activity of the Demiurge, 
while the parts of the soul other than reason are mortal products of the 
activities of the younger gods (Tim. 42d-e with 234.25-30). Given this 
different ‘parentage’ it is plausible to see these psychic parts in terms of 
the same independence that individual persons have, and from this van- 
tage point the problem of the philosopher’s descent into the Cave has 
a parallel within the soul itself. Why should reason manifest anything 
other than its intrinsic virtue in the life of contemplation? This is just 
the problem of the philosopher’s descent into the Cave juxtaposed to 
the soul of the individual. 

At the same time, Proclus is also keen to stress that the yoking to- 
gether of the rational and irrational parts of the soul is natural (209.2): 
if reason is a member of an inner po/is containing citizens of quite differ- 
ent descent, this ‘multi-ethnic state’ (as it were) is in no way contrary to 
nature. Here too the Timaeus is the guiding vision. The multiplication 
of the intelligible cosmos into the visible one similarly involves a move- 
ment from unity and purity to plurality and impurity. This just is the 
nature of divine beneficence. Higher principles that proceed into lower 
orders of being imitate that beneficence by the exercise of providence 
over secondary natures combined with reversion upon their own higher 
causes (via reversion upon themselves). The metaphysics of emanation 
means that the irrational parts of the soul, while they are substances, 
are not — strictly speaking — souls. The rational soul is soul, while the 
irrational kinds of soul are images or eidéla of soul.? 

The distinction between the virtues of the parts of the soul consid- 
ered in isolation and their relational virtues finds its home in this no- 
tion of procession and reversion. The civic virtues that are the subject 
of the Republic on the Neoplatonic reading are precisely virtues that the 
psychic parts exercise in their relations to one another. But the puri- 
ficatory virtues of the soul are those that reason exercises on its own 


* Perkams (2006) reads this as the claim that the three parts are different substances and 
argues that, in this regard, he differs from his Neoplatonic predecessors who treated 
the human soul as a single substance with multiple powers. This innovation on Proclus’ 
part is arguably in tension with Plato’s own views since Plato tends to describe the parts 
of the soul as eidé — forms or aspects — rather than as substances. For some qualifications 
to Perkams’ ‘three substances’ claim, see Maclsaac (2009), 123 n. 27. One should also 
bear in mind that Proclus did not take the spirited and appetitive parts of the soul to be 
themselves sow/s in the same manner that the rational soul is. They are rather eidéla or 
images of the rational soul; cf. Opsomer (2006). 

9 Plat. Theol. U1 23.21-3 Kai 6Aws TroAAaxod Sf{Ads 2oT1 Kal 6 TAGTav uxt Thy AoyiKty 
eivat TIBéuEevos, Tas SE GAAas ciSwAa wuxav. For the complete account of the irrational 
soul, including the vegetative or growth principle see Opsomer (2006). 
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behalf, to remove it from the reach of the passions, while the theoretic 
virtues are those involved in its reversion upon its higher causes in in- 
tellect.*° Given the cosmic backdrop of Proclus’ theory of emanation, 
the presence of the rational soul in the same inner polis with its irration- 
al subordinates — spirit and reason — is not unnatural. The exercise of 
civic virtue in relation to the other members of this polis is an activity 
corresponding to procession and to providential care over secondary 
natures. This virtue must be combined with the purificatory and the- 
oretic virtues so that the flourishing human soul can mimic Socrates, 
who simultaneously exercises philanthropeia, while never losing his con- 
nection to his higher causes. Socrates is, in this regard, imitating the 
double activity of the Demiurge who creates the visible cosmos but 
never becomes so involved in it as to depart from his contemplation of 
the intelligible one. 

This perspective on the distinction between the rational and irra- 
tional soul is used to resolve another problem that Proclus raises. ‘The 
virtue of temperance or self-control (séphrosyné) is shared by both the 
spirited and the appetitive parts of the soul insofar as both are subject to 
the authority of reason. But spirit, unlike appetite, assists reason in gov- 
erning appetite. So while appetite is merely subject to authority, both 
reason and spirit exercise authority. Why do reason and spirit, then, not 
share a virtue qua rulers as spirit and appetite do qua ruled? In addition 
to noting the different status of reason (immortal, product of the De- 
miurge) and spirit (mortal, product of the younger gods), Proclus also 
differentiates them in terms of the metaphysics of reversion. The meas- 
ure or propriety (to metron) that forms the core of temperance has its 
origins in reason. Reason gives its own measure to itself, and in virtue of 
that also gives measure to spirit. In the triad of remaining, procession, 
and reversion, then, the measure of temperance remains in reason, pro- 
ceeds through spirit, but appetite reverts upon reason through spirit. So 
while both the reasoning part and the spirited part exercise authority 
or rule, they do so in quite different ways and spirit’s rule is derivative 
upon the authority of reason in ways that reason’s rule is not. Hence 
these parts do not share a virtue qua rulers, while spirit and appetite do 
share a virtue qua ruled. 

At other points in the Essay, Proclus combines attention to the Re- 
public with attention to Plato’s other dialogues, as well as considera- 
tions drawn from other sacred texts, to resolve philosophical puzzles. 
Scholarship on the argument of Republic IV has long been occupied 
with the success of Socrates’ argument for the distinctness of the parts 


© Cf. Olympiodorus in Phd §8.2. 
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of the soul.'' Interpreters have objected to the Principle of Conflict 
(436b), as well as to Socrates’ assertion that, for instance, thirst and the 
desire not to drink really are opposed in such a way as to be covered 
by the Principle of Conflict."* But there is also a different worry that 
one might have about the argument for psychic division at 436b-439e. 
If it works, might it not work too well — revealing the soul to be com- 
posed of more parts than merely the three that Socrates lists?'3 Proclus 
considers the question of whether money-loving and pleasure-loving 
parts of the soul might be implied by the general conflict between the 
pursuit of wealth and the pursuit of pleasure (225.4, ff.). Proclus sets 
out the dilemma for Socrates’ argument in a way that shows that he 
had some awareness of the issues that moderns have located. It cannot 
be that we have a basis for positing a psychic division everywhere that 
two desires cannot be simultaneously satisfied. It is indeed true that you 
can’t always get what you want, but in most cases that seems to be a fact 
about the contingencies of the objects of the desire, not the nature of 
the desiring subject. Socrates’ divisions into the reasoning, spirited, and 
appetitive parts track differences in motivational structure — not merely 
contingencies about the simultaneous satisfaction of desires. These dif- 
ferences in motivational structure are exhibited in the subsequent cata- 
logue of personality types in Republic VIII and IX. The general object of 
motivation for, say, the timocratic person is victory and honour. If the 
pole vault competition is scheduled at the same time as the swimming 
event so that he cannot compete in both, his desire to win in the pole 
vault and his desire not to compete in the pole vault do not show that 
there are further psychic parts at issue: the incompatibility lies in the 
world, not in the agent’s motivational structure. But Proclus’ examples 
for the ‘further splitting’ objection are not like that. Gluttony refers to a 
relatively unified motivation that gives rise to an identifiable pattern of 
behaviour. Being miserly is another such unified motivation and those 
motivations seem to be regularly in conflict — a conflict that Proclus 
illustrates nicely in his remark: 


On the one hand, due to their gluttony, they are impelled to provide for them- 
selves whatever will satisfy their passion. But then, due to their avarice, they cry 
out for the opposite, saying ‘Don’t buy it — a frightful expenditure of money!’ 


The question, Proclus says, is not merely whether these patterns of 
motivation conflict, but whether they conflict in their essence. If they 


"The literature is vast. See the bibliography in Barney, Brennan, and Brittain (2012). 

” The classic statement of this complaint is perhaps Crombie (1962-3), vol. 1, 365-8. See 
also Stalley (1975). 

3 Annas (1981), 138-41. 
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differ in their essence, then this will make the parts of the soul four in 
number rather than three. If, on the other hand, they don’t differ in 
their essence and yet they can be in conflict, then why suppose that the 
other psychic conflicts illustrate an essential difference between, say, 
reason and spirit? 

Proclus’ response to this puzzle initially appeals to other parts of 
the Republic. Anyone who supposes that there is a problem about the 
conflict between love of pleasure and love of money fails to attend 
properly to Socrates’ description of the appetitive part of the soul as a 
‘many-headed beast’ (588c). This description reveals appetite’s proxim- 
ity to corporeal nature which is ‘completely and utterly plural and divis- 
ible’. Compared to body, then, even appetite is a unity. Proclus calls it 
‘both one and many’ since it is more unified than body, but less unified 
than the reasoning part which, thanks to its proximity to intellect, is 
more indivisible than the other parts of the soul (225.19-25).'* Thus 
an application of the doctrine of mean terms positions appetite along 
a continuum of unification that leaves it just prior to body. It should 
then come as no surprise that it can encompass conflicting motivations 
like the love of money and the love of pleasure in its baggy and diverse 
essence. But Proclus’ justification for his solution to the puzzle does not 
end with this use of the doctrine of mean terms. He goes on to align 
the three parts of the soul with the triad: Existence-Power-Intellect. 
It seems likely that this is a variation on a Neoplatonic interpretation 
of the Chaldean Oracles that attributes to the Oracles a triad: Father— 
Power-Intellect.'' If Proclus’ audience recognise his introduction of 
Existence-Power-Intellect as a legitimate variation on the wisdom of 
the Chaldeans, then his solution to the puzzle is further affirmed by 
their authority. In any case, he goes on to utilise this triad to show that 
appetite, like matter, is the product of only the most general and high- 
est member of the triad: Existence. This explains both why the appetite 
has a love of the body and how the plural nature of that which it loves 
explains the plurality of motivations that are encompassed within it. 
Yet, in spite of this plurality, appetite is one part or faculty since ideally 
its object of desire is unitary: the care of the body. Conflicts, like that 
between the love of pleasure and the love of money, arise because of the 


"4 The idea that something can be indivisible to a greater or lesser degree depending upon 
its relation to other things is common to Proclus’ general approach to intermediates. 
Soul in general is, in his understanding of the Timaeus, both generated and ungenerated. 
It is ungenerated in relation to individual corporeal things since it exists forever, but it 
is generated in relation to Intellect since it cannot receive the procession from Eternity 
in full and consequently lives discursively. 

"5 Majercik (2001), 278. 
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two-fold nature of this care. On the one hand, the natural and correct 
love of pleasure aims at the return of the body to its natural condition - 
what the Philebus equates with pleasure. On the other hand, there are 
things that the body requires in order to be in that natural condition. 
These are the correct objects for the love of possessions. Conflict 
emerges only when the appetitive part goes wrong in the pursuit of its 
natural object and comes to value the means to the body’s preservation 
as if they were ends in themselves or, alternatively, comes to value the 
pleasure that results from the return of the body to its natural condition 
as an end in itself when it is, in fact, only a by-product (parakolouthéma) 
of the natural condition." 


4. THE UNITY OF THE SOUL — TIMAEAN PARALLELS 


Given the diverse nature of the parts of the soul as we have considered 
them thus far, one might well wonder what makes the human soul one 
in any sense at all. One answer emerges from Proclus’ investigation of 
why there are only three parts of the human soul and this answer again 
illustrates the way in which the psychological views of Republic IV are 
embedded in the context of the Tizaeus.'’ In effect, Proclus utilises the 
same strategy to answer the question ‘Why are there only three parts 
to the soul?’ as the Timaeus uses to answer the question, ‘Why are there 
four elements?’ In the Timaeus, we find the inclusion of fire and earth 
in the universe justified by appeal to the fact that it is both visible and 
tangible. But if it is to be a unified, three-dimensional thing, then there 
must be two intermediate elements to form a geometric proportion be- 
tween the extreme terms. In his commentary, Proclus transposes into a 
physical key his preferred method for establishing a geometric propor- 
tion between cube numbers."* Consider the 2x2x2 as a figure with sides. 
To establish the intermediate means between it and 3x3x3 we take two 
sides from one extreme and one from the other extreme (i.e. 2x2x3) and 
then do the same for the mean closer to the other extreme (i.e. 2x3x3). 
This yields the continuous geometric proportion 8: 12 : 18 : 27 which 
preserves the epitritos or 4:3 ratio. To transpose this method into a 
physical setting, Proclus assigns each element three powers (rather than 
the two powers associated with the elements in Aristotle’s physical the- 
ory). Fire is thus tenuous, sharp, and easily moved, while earth is dense, 


'© See the lucid discussion of this passage in van Riel (2000), 122. 

‘7 See Maclsaac (2009), 127-8, who makes the following points clearly and forcefully. We 
have learned much from Maclsaac’s paper. 

‘8 "This technique emerges again in Proclus’ derivation of the marriage number in Essay 13. 
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blunt, and moved with difficulty. The intermediate elements of air and 
fire are established as intermediates, with each sharing two powers with 
the element closest to it: 


Fire tenuous sharp easily moved 
Air tenuous blunt easily moved 
Water dense blunt easily moved 
Earth dense blunt moved with difficulty 


In the case of the soul, the extreme terms are taken to be the faculty 
of reason and the body. Just as air and water provide the terms of a 
continuous geometric proportion between the opposed elements of fire 
and earth, so too the spirited and appetitive parts of the soul bind rea- 
son to the body. A second table reveals the structural parallel with the 
four elements that compose the cosmos: 


Reason indivisible having desire intellectual 

Spirit indivisible having desire lacking intellect 
Appetite plural in form/parts having desire lacking intellect 
Body having many parts lacking desire lacking intellect 


Because the immortal rational soul is one of the extreme terms, while 
the non-psychic body is the other, we get three and only three parts of 
the soul. 

Now one might justly complain that there is something a bit ad hoc 
about Proclus’ solution. Why is the binding between reason and the 
body rather than between reason and appetite? After all, in the paral- 
lel case from the Timaeus, all the things bound by the proportion are 
themselves the same in kind: they are all material elements. Moreover, 
one might protest that while it makes sense to regard the elements fire 
and earth as cubes which require two intermediate terms, there is no 
obvious reason why reason should be defined as analogous to a cube. 
It, unlike the body, is not extended in three dimensions. But setting 
aside these complaints, we do meet with an answer to the question that 
obviously arises from the picture of the inner po/is as a multi-ethnic one, 
populated by the immortal rational soul and the mortal, irrational souls 
of spirit and appetite. This inner polis has exactly the same kind of unity 
that the visible cosmos has. It is bound together by what the Timaeus 
calls ‘the fairest of bonds’ (3 1c) — geometric proportion. Moreover, this 
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is just what we would expect given the microcosm/macrocosm relation 
between the ideal city and the visible cosmos, on the one hand, and the 
human soul and the ideal city on the other. 


5. CONCLUSION 


This handful of examples gives a sense of the way in which Proclus’ 
reading of Republic IV embeds Socrates’ arguments in a broader cosmic 
and metaphysical context. Does Proclus succeed in incorporating the 
arguments of Republic TV into his metaphysical system and his own the- 
ory of the soul so as to produce a coherent whole? Commenting on the 
fact that Proclus’ taxonomy of the powers of the rational soul includes 
only a doxastic and noetic power — but not a dianoetic one — Maclsaac 
writes: 


In fact, I think, all of Proclus’ systematic taxonomies of the soul’s parts are like 
this. They give the impression of being complete, but should be read as mutu- 
ally complementary. In other words, no one analysis captures exhaustively all 
the complexity of the soul, and our understanding of it comes rather from gen- 
erating complementary discursive accounts taken from different perspectives. I 
think further that this sort of complementarity of accounts is derived from the 
inherent partiality of dianoia, in Proclus, and applies to his accounts of other 
parts of his system. 

(Maclsaac (2009), 134) 


Now, we agree entirely with Maclsaac that the appearance of Proclus’ 
systematicity is often not answered by an underlying reality. But what 
is the explanation for this fact and what significance does it hold for us? 
Maclsaac’s diagnosis relates to the inherent partiality of dianoia. But 
how should we take ‘in Proclus’ in the last line of the passage just quot- 
ed? There seem to be at least three possibilities: 


1 Proclus regarded a complete and systematic account of the psy- 
chic (and other) realities he was discussing to be beyond the limits 
of discursive thought. Thus he would have been untroubled by 
incompleteness and gaps, and would have relied on multiple, com- 
plementary accounts from different perspectives. 

2 Though Proclus himself did not realise this, it is a consequence 
of his theoretical commitments that no complete and systematic 
account of the psychic (and other) realities he discussed can be 
produced in discursive thought or language. So provided that his 
discursive practice was consistent with his theoretical commit- 
ments, we should expect no more from him than multiple, com- 
plementary accounts from different perspectives. 
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3 The psychic (and other) realities really are beyond the limits of 
discursive thought. Thus it is no surprise that Proclus — talented 
though he might have been — was unable to produce more than 
multiple complementary accounts from different perspectives. 


We suspect that Maclsaac’s position is either 1 or 2 — or perhaps 
agnosticism between them.’’ But differentiating these possibilities af- 
fords us an opportunity to clarify the hypothesis that we introduced 
in volume I. There we noted that the purported point of the teaching 
context from which our commentaries emerged was the inculcation of 
the various gradations of virtues that were aligned with the Platonic 
curriculum. But we asked, ‘How might the ancient Platonists have re- 
garded those virtues such that the production and consumption of these 
commentaries is a means through which they might be acquired?’ We 
hypothesised that in fact the possession of these virtues consisted in 
the capacity for what we called ‘Platonic literacy’ — an improvisational 
ability, parallel to late antique paideia, to interpret all things through 
the lens of Platonic images and ideas. We urged that instead of seeing 
Platonic commentary-writing as system building, we should instead see 
it like playing jazz. Different performances can be different, since they 
aim at demonstrating an improvisational ability rather than command 
over a fixed composition. Even so, some solos work or suit the context 
of what is passed to you by the previous soloist and what is given by the 
jazz standard that you are performing. 

Did the ancient Platonists have this conception of Platonic literacy 
in mind? Did they equate its possession with the possession of civic, 
purificatory, and contemplative virtues? We say ‘Probably not’. Platonic 
literacy as the product of the teaching and commentary context is our 
explanation for the character of what was produced. It does not repre- 
sent the conscious aims of the participants. It is, however, consistent 
with some of their philosophical claims and much of their surrounding 
intellectual context. The ‘multiple complementary accounts from dif- 
ferent perspectives’ that we have likened to jazz solos are performed by 
writers who do suppose that non-discursive intellectual insight or nous 
outruns the possibilities of discursive thought or dianoia. Moreover, all 
our soloists were themselves beneficiaries of the gentleman’s education: 
paideia was something they knew and valued. So it is not implausible 
that they should have regarded mastery of Platonism in terms similar to 
the mastery of paideia. But while mastery of Platonism was thought to 
be the pathway to the virtues, it seems implausible that the performative 


"9 Maclsaac goes on: ‘Proclus is paradoxically an extremely systematic thinker, but one 
whose theory of philosophy precludes a completed discursive system, whether or not 
he himself realised this.’ 
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ability that we have called ‘Platonic literacy’ was regarded by them as 
the very essence of the various gradations of the virtues. Rather, we 
hypothesise that, from their point of view, the capacity that Proclus 
demonstrates in his readings of Plato was rather like the Christian view 
of the sacraments. Platonic literacy is ‘an outward sign of an inner con- 
dition’. This hypothesis gains credibility when we reflect that inclusion 
with the pantheon of truly great leaders of the school was conditioned 
by the possession of recognised Platonic literacy.”° 

This sacramental analogy is not merely a quaint tic exhibited by an- 
cient Platonists. In fact, it affords us a useful vantage point for twen- 
ty-first-century philosophers to see ourselves, just as we suggested in 
volume I. Philosophy shares with many STEM fields the ‘cult of the 
genius’. That is to say, in job talks, interviews, seminars, and corridor 
conversations professional philosophers have long taken other philoso- 
phers’ impromptu performances as signs of an underlying philosophical 
talent — a kind of intellectual virtue. These outwards signs of an inner 
condition are, as feminist philosophers have pointed out, not gender 
neutral.*" (Or at least they are not gender neutral in the ways that the 
dominant discourses in anglophone philosophy have historically con- 
structed masculinity and femininity out of the underlying matter of 
sexual difference.) So if there is a confusion between what we think 
philosophical training inculcates or enhances — philosophical genius — 
and the behaviours that we take as proxies for that inner condition, then 


perhaps we are not so radically different from the ancient Platonists 
after all. 


»° Reflect for a moment upon poor, hapless Marinus who burned his commentary on the 
Parmenides when it did not measure up to the standard of Proclus. 
*t Leslie et al. (2015) 
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Proclus the Successor on the demonstrations in 
the fourth book of the Republic on the three 
parts of the human soul and the virtues that are 
; in them. 


<I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS: 206.6-207.13> 
<A. On virtues strictly speaking: 206.6-13> 


How Socrates in the Republic arranged the account concerning the vir- 
tues, after he isolated both the political classes and the parts of the soul, 
is itself something that we might learn once we have first sought for 
10 ourselves an answer to this question: ‘What is the distinctive feature 
of every virtue?’ I do not use the word ‘virtue’ homonymously in the 
sense in which it is customarily applied even to things that are lifeless, 
as when one talks about the virtue of an implement or some such thing, 
but I mean instead when the term is used strictly.** In this sense we will 
inevitably be speaking about something that relates to its vital character 
and the way that it perfects its life, since it is the cause of things going 
15 well for those in which it is present rather than of their existence.*3 But 
since life is two-fold — on the one hand cognitive, on the other hand ap- 
petitive — virtue too is something that perfects both the appetitive and 
the cognitive forms of life.*4 For this reason it is necessary for virtue to 


» Note the contrast with Rep. 353a-b. There a pruning knife is used to illustrate the 
notion of an ergon or function. Each thing with a specific function also has a virtue. 
Hence Plato seems committed to the idea that we can speak of the function of a 
pruning knife. Presumably Proclus would regard this use as not strictly correct. 

3 A parallel distinction between perfective and — shall we say — ‘substantive’ forms occurs 
again later at 270.13-271.11: there are forms that give an existence (Ayparxis) to things 
and others which are perfective of them (teleiétikos). In Essay 11 Proclus uses this 
distinction to set up his treatment of the different kinds of good: the form of the good 
presides over perfective forms and the Good beyond being presides over forms that 
generate the being of objects. In this light, we decline to supply ‘merely’ in 206.15 as 
Festugiére does: ‘non pas seulement de |’étre (tou eivai)’. Rather, virtue does not bring 
anything into being, but does perfect the way of living of creatures that already exist. 

“4 Similarly in his discussion of kinds of form at 1.270.13-20, Proclus gives ‘the good and 
the beautiful and the just and any forms of virtue’ as examples of perfective form, but also 
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be neither one nor more than one, but for all of them to be the same in 

form, not having in this way been divided from what is single, as the ho- 20 
moiomeres are divided from one another, differing only in quantity, but 

rather they are plural and dissimilar.’5 For necessarily, as the underlying 

subjects are, so too are the perfections that belong to them. In as much 

as the underlying subjects differ in form, the virtues must also differ in 

form. But if the underlying subjects are the same in form, then their 

virtue is also one in form.” For if it is the case that for one substance 25 
(ousia) there is one perfection, then either the cause of existence for ex- 

istent things would be the same as the cause of their being in good con- 

dition (i.e. to the extent that [the cause] bestows existence [simpliciter], 207 
so too will it also bestow existing we//) or else they are different. [In the 
latter case] one cause will give proportionately to the other, that is, the 
leading principle (chorégos) of being in good condition will give propor- 
tionately to that which gives being simpliciter, since it aims, of course, 
at the worthy state of each thing.’’ Therefore, it is necessary that virtue 
is not single where the substance of which it is the virtue is not single. 
It is for this reason too that Socrates distinguished the three classes in 
the city (the guardian class, the auxiliary class, and the workers’ class) 
prior to showing what the different species of virtues that are present 
in the best constitution are. Prior to firmly establishing the virtues by 


wn 


‘health and strength’. It is presumably this latter group to which he alludes here when he 
refers to virtues which perfect the appetitive rather than the cognitive form of life. 

This rather opaque remark seems to allude to the discussion at Protagoras 329d, ff. 
on the unity of the virtues. There Socrates offers Protagoras the unity of the distinct 
parts of the face or the unity of a sample of gold as two analogies. Gold is, of course, 
an example of something that most ancients took to be a homoiomerous substance. 
Compare Plato Prot. 329d6-8 Horep TA ToU ypucow popia ousév Siapéeper Ta ETEPA Tdv 


a 


étépoov, GAAT ACV Kal TOU SAoU, GAN’ 7 YEyéBe1 Kal opiKpdoTyT1; With Proclus’ ds T& dpoiopEpr| 
Siaupeitar amr’ GAAHACV, TH Too Siagépovta povov. It is unknown how the Neoplatonists 
interpreted the argument that Socrates provides against Protagoras’ response to the 
choices presented to him. 

The next two essays concern the sameness of virtues between men and women. Proclus 
argues that since male and female humans are the same in form, there are not distinct 
virtues for men and women. 

Proclus here contrasts two different understandings of how a living subject achieves 
its own excellence. Either a) the cause of existence and the cause of being in good 
condition (i.e. the substantive and the perfective cause) will be the same, so that being 
the best horse will involve simply receiving the most of this one, united cause of 
horseness or b) the cause of existence and the cause of being in good condition are 
distinct, but are proportionate to each other (so that a good horse receives the cause 
of being a horse, and secondarily but proportionately receives good-horse-ness from 
the separate, perfective cause). Despite taking the trouble to elaborate this distinction, 
Proclus’ broader point here will stand: since different subjects (hypokeimena) have 
different perfections, there will be different perfections for the three parts of the soul. 


26 
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10 analogy in a single soul he also showed that the three parts of the soul 
differ essentially (kat’ ousian) from one another (Reason, Spirit, and Ap- 
petite) since he understood that where there are differences among the 
underlying subjects, there are corresponding permutations among their 
perfections (e/eiotés). It is for this reason that there are many virtues 
which are different in form (anomoides). 


<B. On intrinsic and relational virtues: 207.14-2 10.6> 


These then are things that must be assumed in advance, as I said. But 

15 let us add to these, if you wish, the following things which will make 

our approach to the matter at hand easier. The perfection and the ac- 

tivity of each of the beings is one thing when it is considered in itself, 

but something else when considered in relation to another. In the same 

way, the existence (yparxis) of each thing is different from the relation 

20 (schesis) of that same thing to another. After all, the perfection of man 

is one thing, but the perfection of man-who-is-a-master is another, just 

as man is not the same thing as master.** Nor is it the same thing to 

view the soul simpliciter and to view it ruling the body. This is clear 

from what Plato himself says in the Tizmaeus, for the soul that employs 

exercises that are more intense than the body [can bear] is not to be 

praised as a ruler of the body, since it destroys that which is ruled.” 

25 Yet when the soul practises (askein) the things that pertain to itself, it 

doubtless achieves its function even if the living being [of which it is the 

soul] should appear to be composed of things that are not symmetrical 

with one another. Therefore it is not the same thing to consider the 

perfection of each thing in itself and to consider its relational perfec- 

30 tion. Nor, therefore, will independence (autopragia) be grasped by us in 

208 the same manner when we grasp it in itself and when we grasp it as [it 

pertains to the role of] ruler or subject, for ruling and being ruled are 

types of relations. But nothing prevents something from producing the 

same effect, not as ruler or as subject of rule, but rather as possessing 

5 a certain essence intrinsically and an activity consequent upon the es- 
sence allotted to it. 


*% Cf. Aristotle, Cat. 7a2 3—bo 

*9 At Tim. 88a, Plato describes a powerful soul that is filled with anger and stronger than 
the body that it animates. Such a soul agitates the body from within and infects it with 
diseases. Of course Plato also goes on to describe another powerful soul which is so 
consumed with the desire for learning that it wastes the body. Presumably Proclus 
would regard this soul as a successful soul, but not a successful ruler of the body in its 
care. 
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For example, when the rational [part] in us lives in a pure and con- 
templative manner,?° it performs its own proper function, since it is 
natural for it to live in this manner in accordance with its essence. But 
it does not thereby perform the role of ruling over the irrational parts 
[of the soul], since there is nothing beneficial for them in reason being 
active in relation to itself. In any case, Socrates has correctly shown that 10 
in every case, the craft of ruling provides the good to the one who is the 
subject of rule. As a consequence, when the rational part provides the 
good only to itself, by purifying itself and seeking itself, it does not pos- 
sess the way of life of that which rules. Thus it is also the case that when 
the spirited [part of the soul] does the things that pertain to spirit — as 
when it is moved solely by vengeful desire for inflicting harms — it does 15 
not maintain its relation as the subject of reason, but instead does that 
which alone belongs to spirit (for this is the function of spirit: to desire 
to repay pain for pain) and is not active in the manner of one who lis- 
tens to reason. The same goes for the appetitive part too. When it lives 20 
in accordance with its own nature, it desires pleasure in an insatiable 
manner (ap/éstos) (for this is the function of appetite: to love not just 
some pleasure, but all pleasure) and not as subject to rule by the very 
thing that has been appointed to moderate desire. One might say that 
each kind among the three [parts of the soul] acts in this manner when 
it does only what belongs to it, as if the principle that pertains to it was 25 
not ranked alongside the remaining ones.3' But since all these things 
have been yoked together with one another and constitute a single life 
it is necessary to distinguish the relational activity (skétiké energeia) of 
all of them and thus to see both the virtue and the vice that belongs to 
each one. It is [necessary to define] this disposition as political virtue, 
since it is such as to perfect the relational life of the parts of the soul. 30 
[And we must define] the opposite of this as the vicious disposition that 209 
destroys the vital relation that these parts naturally have to one another. 


30 


olov TO AoyiKov TO év Hpiv KabapTiKdas Cav <Kai> Sepntixds. We translate Kroll’s text as 
it is printed and very conservatively. However, given that the cathartic and theoretic 
virtues are the gradations above the civic ones, it is tempting to read this remark in light 
of the scale of virtues. If that were warranted, it would be perhaps better to insert 4 
rather than koi. One might then translate more freely: ‘lives at the level of purificatory 
or theoretic [virtue].’ 

3 ds TéV AorTrév OUSE Thy épynv alTa ouvtetaypevev. Festugiére translates: ‘si les autres 
ne lui avaient été méme pas tout subordonnées.’ But this seems to give the wrong sense 
to thy épxiy since reason too fails in its relational role when it pursues its own ends to 
the exclusion of ruling the others, yet it is not subject to their rule. Perhaps it is better 
to see thy épxiv as the principle for each of the psychic parts in the sense given above. 
Reason’s principle or intrinsic aim is purification and knowing itself, while the spirited 
part’s principle is revenge, and appetite’s is pleasure. 
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‘Taking our impetus from this point, it is necessary to see that in each 
of the political classes the kind of life is two-fold: the one intrinsic, the 
other relational. In a corresponding way, it is also necessary to see that 
in the case of the virtue or the vice that pertains to these [classes] it is 
just the same. 

So let us suppose the guardian to be this sort of person: one who lives 
for himself, contemplating existent things and ascending by means of 
intellectual visions (peri6pé) as far as the Good. Now this person, insofar 
as he is a human being, realises an activity that is proper to himself, 
but has surrendered the way of life that pertains to ruling. It is for this 
reason indeed that Socrates does not permit him to remain up above, 
but brings him back down again to the providential care of the city in 
order that he should truly be a guardian and stand in a relation [to the 
city], forsaking the non-relational life up there (520a).3? Similarly, let 
us suppose an auxiliary who pays no heed to the status of the rulers, 
on the grounds that he is lord over weapons, and instead rushes into 
everything as luck would have it and uses his power in an unrestrained 
way. This man fulfils, of course, his appropriate activity as a soldier 
(because it is his task to make war), but not yet as someone who is a 
subject, for it is necessary for the one who is a subject that he look to 
the thought of the one who is the ruler. When he follows his leader, the 
auxiliary maintains the virtue that belongs to someone who is a subject. 
But when he rebels against the ruler, he destroys the relational virtue 
[of the subject]. Now let us suppose the final-stage businessman who 
lives for himself and occupies himself [solely] with business — buying or 
selling and turning his energies simply to increasing his wealth. Surely 
this person too accomplishes the function that belongs to him, insofar 
as he is what he is said to be, a businessman, and does not thereby have 
the virtue or vice that pertains to one who is subject to authority. But 
if he should come to be part of a political arrangement, then he would 
have the status of one who is subject to authority. In this [situation] he 
would thereby live in a relational manner and if, in accordance with this 
relation, he follows those who are in charge and conducts business in 
accordance with their intention, in the way that they have defined the 
manner and quantity of business, he will have the virtue that belongs 
to a businessman who is subject to authority. But if he is disobedient 
toward the rulers and does not keep to their rules (dogma), then he 
will be a dishonest (sochthéros) businessman insofar as he is a subject. 


* Proclus does not discuss the return of the philosopher/guardian after the vision of the 
Good in his commentary on the Cave in Essay 12. See further our Introduction to this 
essay. 
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Therefore the appropriate function within the political classes will be 
two-fold — the one intrinsic, the other relational — as in the case of the 
parts of the soul. 


<C. On the priority of the virtues’ internal activity: 210.6-211.3> 


If there are in both [i.e. souls and political classes] ruling and subject 
parts, as well as virtues and vices, then this is something that it is nec- 
essary to consider, how the virtues and vices of some stand in relation 
to those of others, and when we have considered that to say that the 
virtues or vices among the parts of the soul pre-exist those among the 
political classes and serve as paradigms for the latter. For when each [of 
the virtues or vices] within are active, they arrange the parts of the soul 
for better or for worse. Proceeding externally and advancing into deeds, 
these activities fill the political classes with order or disorder. It is for 
this reason that Socrates correctly makes the transition from the virtues 
and vices in the soul to those in whole cities, since he passes to what is 
more familiar. After all, it is not possible to know all the internal dis- 
positions of souls nor the activities that remain internal to them other 
than through the activities that go forth externally. 

This is therefore clear: The guardian who rules over the auxiliaries 
acts externally in a manner that imitates the internal relation of reason 
ruling over the spirited part, while the auxiliary who rules over the class 
of businessmen imitates in his external activity the interior rule of the 
spirited part with respect to appetite. Thus all these [kinds of rule] are 
relations — both the psychic kinds of rule and the political ones — but 
those that are external are imitations of the ones that are internal, and 
are activities that are secondary to those that are primarily effective 
(protourgos). The true art of politics concerns these [internal relations], 
since it is the art of ordering relations of rule and subordination among 
[internal parts] each33 of which exists in a way that is primary (prétos). 
Just as the political classes are images of these [internal psychic parts] 
so too the former art is an image of the latter. Or rather it is a single 
disposition in its essence* that possesses a double activity — one that or- 
ders internal relations of subordination and rule, the other that orders 
external ones. 


33 We follow Festugiére in deleting the comma after xoountixy in line 28. The subsequent 
TIPWTWS EKATEPWY SVTOYV clearly describes the dpydvtoov Kai &pyopuéveov in the soul that 
the true art of politics orders. 

34 Kroll’s list of emendations in vol. 2 recommends ovcoig for otca in line 1. 
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<D. On the number of the virtues: 211.4-217.5> 


<1. The four virtues in the soul: 211.4-215.27> 

Since these things have already been distinguished, let us now consider 
how we may grant an entrance to all the virtues, these being four in 
number, and surely we will make this very thing clear for those who 
long to learn, that they are in fact four in number. Now there are 
indeed three parts (for it is from this fact that we must start) and they 
do not have equal status, but rather one is closely akin to intellect and 
one pertains naturally to the body, while the third has been positioned 
between these two. That which is closely related to intellect only rules 
[i.e. is not also ruled], of course, by its nature. Thus it is reason, whose 
nature it is to understand intellect, that is a thing naturally akin to intel- 
lect. On the other hand, what pertains to the body is fit only for being 
ruled according to its proper status. But it is the appetitive part that is 
like this, since it hungers for corporeal needs just as reason does for 
intellective goods. The spirited part of the soul is simultaneously ruler 
and subject of rule. This is because, on the one hand, the spirited part is 
irrational (or at any rate, it also belongs to irrational animals and lacks 
any portion of understanding, as does the appetitive part) and naturally 
in need of being ruled by that which is akin to intellect. But, on the 
other hand, because it always stands with reason when appetite is in 
conflict with reason (since spirit is more closely related to reason), it 
is more bound to rule than the former — appetite having been placed a 
further remove from reason and being something that especially tends 
to undergo passions along with the body. While appetite consorts closely 
with the body and would never desert the body through its own ac- 
tions, the spirited part frequently holds the body and the life that goes 
along with it in contempt, since it yearns for some other object of desire 
which does not belong to the body.35 

Therefore, since there are three of these, one of them ought solely to 
tule, as intellect does. Another ought solely to be ruled, as the body is. 
The third ought simultaneously to rule and to be ruled in accordance 
with its status as a mean term between extremes. The things that do the 
ruling are of course two, though one does so in a primary manner, the 
other in a secondary way. There are also two things that are subjects of 
rule by the same line of argument. It is therefore necessary, of course, 


35 Festugiére notes the alliterative contrast between 4 pév Tepi@t¥coeTal TO oHpa ... 6 
Sé TepiTTUEl TOAAGKIS TO oda and regrets that French does not afford a parallel. A 
more literal English translation would be that appetite is wrapped up in body, while the 
spirited part spits upon it, but ‘consorts’ and ‘holds in contempt’ sacrifices some literal 
meaning for the sake of preserving the alliteration. 
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for the one>* that solely rules to have?’ a single virtue that perfects its 
ruling relation. It is also necessary that the one that rules in a second- 
ary way and is ruled in a primary way must possess a two-fold virtue 
that perfects its two relations (for just as the perfections differ in the 
case of different existences, so too do perfections of different relations). 
Finally, that which is solely ruled has a single perfecting virtue. Since 
reason is of course the one which has been shown to be solely fitted to 
rule, it has for its ruling virtue intelligence (phronésis) in accordance with 
which it determines both for itself and for the other [psychic parts] the 
limits of actions. Appetite, on the other hand, since it is solely suited 
for being ruled will have the virtue of moderation (séphrosyné) through 
which it moderates its own desires when it reverts upon reason. This 
very stretching out toward reason is something that it grasps thanks to 
reason because of habitual exercise and education. Finally spirit, which 
has been shown to be naturally suited to rule and to be ruled, will have 
as its ruling virtue courage, through which it humbles the appetitive part 
and preserves its own invulnerability to the blows of desire. But spirit 
will also have moderation insofar as it is subject to being ruled and to 
the extent that, because it has been educated, it reaches for the meas- 
ures established by reason. 

Now surely if it is reason — since it is to both [the other parts] ruler 
and cause of their reversion upon it and of their becoming subject to 
persuasion* — that contains the first principle of the measure it gives to 
those [other parts], then this would be moderation: originating 
from reason, it finds its completion in appetite through the inter- 
mediary of the spirited part. It is thus also a harmony that runs through- 
out (dia pason) since it is composed from three terms: reason, spirit and 


36 Sei St} ovV TO pEV Ev Ldves Gpxov piav zxew dpethv. Kroll brackets év in line 3, and 
Festugiére questions this on the ground that Proclus writes 16 pév Zoxatov Tois Buot, TO 
St u~oov TH TPd avTod Evi at 228.16, indicating — as Festugiére supposes — that Reason 
is a One that is opposed to the two other, irrational parts of the soul. We grant that 
10 pév Ev, viewed in isolation, is somewhat odd. (What does ‘one’ add that the singular 
16 yév does not already convey?) Nonetheless, 228.16 is a long way from this context. 
Moreover, each of the two remaining parts is introduced merely with 16 8 with no 
suggestion that they collectively constitute anything like an indefinite or irrational 
dyad opposed to the unity of Reason. So while we think it better to stick to the text 
and not bracket év with Kroll, we do not do so on the basis of Festugiére’s reasons, but 
rather because there seems to be no sufficiently compelling reason to tinker with the 
received text. 

7 Reading yew for zxe1 in line 8 with Festugiére who follows Kroll’s suggestion in the 
critical apparatus. 

38 We have kept the case of the manuscript reading tot Trei8qvio1s yevéeo@ar (MSS tm8nviois), 

as does Festugiére, rather than adopting Kroll’s proposed trei@nvious. This continues 
the dative of augoiv. 
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appetite.3? Since spirit is the one of these in the middle, taken with the 

one it makes the concord of the musical fourth (4:3), while taken with 

the other it makes the fifth (3:2). The concord between spirit and rea- 

213 son is the fifth, while that between spirit and appetite is the fourth. At 
any rate, the Pythagoreans called the latter a ‘syllable’4° insofar as it is 

not a perfect concord, while the fifth is more a concord than this one.*! 

5 So too, surely one must allow that the relation that spirit bears to rea- 
son possesses more of a concord than that which appetite bears toward 

spirit, even if the separation between the latter two is lesser than that 
between the former. After all, while some things have desire only, other 

things have both reason and desire. Nonetheless, the concord of spirit 

with reason is greater, even if the separation between them is greater 

10 than that between spirit and appetite where the interval is smaller. For, 
as was said earlier, by nature spirit loves to align itself with reason and 

tends to be its ally rather than the ally of appetite when reason and ap- 

petite are in conflict. For this reason one must allow that there is more 

of a concord between spirit and reason than between spirit and appetite. 

15 One must note that the concord that results from all — the octave — 
was again the one which the Pythagoreans called the most complete 
concord of all.# After all, it is truly harmony itself, for out of all [of the 
harmonies], it alone has the distinctive feature that Timzaeus describes 

(80b): the motions of the deeper sounds catch up with the motions of 

the higher sounds when the latter begin to slow down, and when they 

20 catch up, they combine the first with the last and make manifest a single 
motion that gently decreases from the high toward the low.# Since it 

alone among all the concords is allotted this distinctive feature, it would 


39 At Republic 432a, Socrates uses the idea that temperance runs throughout the soul 
(since it involves reason ruling as well as the other parts obeying) to motivate a musical 
metaphor. The term for the octave is dia pasén and in what follows Proclus takes this 
idea of a psychic harmony very, very seriously. 

#° Huffman (2007), 162 argues that this terminology is indeed early Pythagorean, but 
supposes that it relates to the practicalities of performance and that it connotes the 
initial hand positioning for playing the lyre. 

+ See the note by Winnington-Ingram at the conclusion of Festugiére vol. 2. It is unclear 
why Proclus thinks that the musical fourth is imperfect in any sense or less of a harmony 
than the fifth. 

* Cf. Proclus, in Remp. IL 249.26-9; in Tim. Il 234.8-9, and Nicomachus of Gerasa, 

Harm. 5.1.6. 

Barker (2007), 28 traces such physical accounts of the nature of concords to Archytus. 

But that theory seems perfectly general and the Timaeus passage affords no particular 

status to the octave as distinct from other harmonies. Elsewhere Proclus correctly 

notes that the psychogony in the Timaeus yields a musical scale that extends over four 
octaves plus a fifth. Presumably what matters to him, however, in the present context is 
that the octave can be seen as composed of the fourth and the fifth. 
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be fitting for it to be the single harmony of the soul, pervading all its 

parts and stringing [it] together by means of the motions of the higher 25 
and lower parts. It innately harmonises the slackening of the former 

with the tightening of the latter and produces a really single life out of 
plurality. 

We made a digression for these matters, indicating the sense in which 
Socrates said that moderation is a harmony ‘throughout’ (dia pasén). But 214 
if intelligence is the virtue of that which solely rules and moderation is 
the virtue of that which is [solely] subject to rule, and both moderation 
and courage belong to that which simultaneously rules and is ruled [sc. 
the spirited part], then it is obvious that the one that remains, justice, 
belongs to all [the parts] — to one in as much as it rules, to another in 
as much as it is subject to rule, and to the [third] in as much as it both 
rules and is ruled. In this manner, each would be active in accordance 
with its own status: the one as ruler, the other as subject, and the [one 
in the middle] as both together. 

Now these matters have become more or less clear, but one might 
nonetheless pause to enquire into this: How is it that the spirited part, 
which is both ruler and subject, has a virtue in common with appetite 
insofar as both are subject (since they participate in moderation), but 10 
spirit does not have a virtue in common with reason, though both rule, 
but instead has courage as its own distinctive virtue? Now in pursu- 
ing this question we will have to keep in mind the very truth that has 
already been stated (213.6): that with respect to essence, the distance 
(apostasis) between reason and spirit is greater than the distance between 
spirit and appetite. This is so even if, in the conflict between reason and 15 
appetite, spirit is never the ally of appetite but instead stands by the side 
of reason. But this is something that spirit experiences due to its surli- 
ness (authadeia) against appetite — a [trait] on account of which spirit is 
often surly towards reason too — not due to its being closely related to 
reason. Thus it is for this reason that spirit has a virtue in common with 20 
appetite insofar as both are subject to rule, but differs from reason even 
though both rule [in some sense], for its authoritative aspect is entirely 
distinct [from that] of reason. The one is ruled by itself right from the 
start, for reason rules itself first and puts itself in order, prior to putting 
the others in order, and does not permit its own proper desire to remain 25 
ambiguous and to be carried along toward what is inferior. After that 
has been done, it brings measure to the desires of the irrational parts of 
the soul and leads them back to its own judgement and its desire. The 
other [part of the soul that rules, sc. spirit] is not ruled by itself, but is 
rather in charge only of what is inferior from its station above, for what 215 
is irrational cannot ever exercise authority over itself nor determine 
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itself nor revert upon itself. The fact that spirit is more closely akin 
to appetite than it is to reason is clear from Plato, for both of them 
have the same parents, while reason has a different father. Both spir- 
it and appetite are mortal and either exist or do not exist along with 
one another. Reason, however, is an immortal thing. Both spirit and 
appetite are not receptive of understanding (g7ésis), while reason nat- 
urally is capable of understanding (gnéstikos). Therefore because being 
ruled is a common property of spirit and appetite (for it is thanks to the 
fact that both are irrational and that they stand in need of being set in 
order that they are ruled [by something else]), they possess a common 
virtue that causes them to revert upon the desire for the ruler. It is 
thanks to the fact that the nature of the authority (to archein) differs in 
the case of reason and spirit, in the manner just stated, that they possess 
a different authoritative virtue as rulers. The one possesses a cognitive 
virtue (for it is reason), while the other possesses a vital one (for it is 
desire). Where one desire dominates over another, there is need for 
a virtue that preserves the [appropriately dominant] desire unharmed. 
But where reason dominates over desire, there is need of a virtue that 
prepares reason to judge correctly. And this is why intelligence is the 
authoritative virtue of reason, through which it has understanding, cor- 
rect judgement, and authority over the [parts] that lack judgement.5 
But courage is the authoritative virtue of spirit, through which it has 
vitality (to z6tikon) alone, since it does not provide for judgement, being 
instead a desire that wishes for dominion over the desire of the inferior 
part, whose uprising against the desires that are superior to it courage 
does not bear with patience. And if it is indeed as I said earlier (213.4), 
then it is also the case that there is a greater separation between those 
that are higher than between those that are lower, then there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that the harmony too is greater. After all, the pro- 
gressively lower tone of the way of life renders the harmony indistinct, 
for among those who are living to a greater extent, there is harmony to 
a greater extent, while among those that are living to a lesser the har- 
mony is clear to a lesser extent.*° 


+ Presumably this alludes to the idea that the Demiurge makes the immortal (rational) 
soul, but allocates to the younger gods the task of making the mortal forms of soul; cf. 
Tim. 42e. 

45 Adding the xai after 698s which Kroll suggests at 215.18. 

4 fH yap ExAuors This Coofis GUUSpoT TH apyoviay- év yap Tois U&AAOV (dow LAAAdV EoT, év BE 
tois fTTov SfjAov ws ArTtov. It would seem that Proclus is playing here with the musical 
sense of éxAuors. Typically it means ‘feebleness’ or ‘faintness’ but it has a specifically 
musical sense of a lowering of the voice through three quarter tones (s.v. LSJ ID). The 
grammar of the next clause is a bit opaque, but we think one must understand éppoviav 
with waAddv and Artov. 
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<2. The Four Virtues in the Political Classes: 215.28-217.5> 
We have stated therefore that there are only four virtues and we have 
said what the function (ergo) of each is. How then one must arrange 
them within the political classes should already be evident. After all, 216 
it is obvious that one ought to place wisdom particularly among those 
who rule and engage in preliminary deliberation in the city as a whole 
(for what else is needed more than intelligence for one who deliber- 
ates? — that [virtue] whose function it is to see what is good or bad in 5 
every action). And one ought to place courage in the class that makes 
war and defends [the polis], for tradition calls those who endure dangers, 
who are invincible against those who strive against them, and who treat 
death with contempt ‘courageous’. Should they thus dominate all who 
would attempt to overthrow the political order (politeia), it is fitting to 10 
call them courageous. But the due measure of their activities is one that 
is received from those who are truly rulers and in this respect they are 
also moderate since they look to the rulers for their decision. In the fi- 
nal class which provides all the goods that are necessary, there is merely 
moderation, so that they do not — by exalting in the abundance of these 15 
necessities — assume [those things] are sufficient for their own happiness 
and give no regard to the rulers, because the abundance of necessities 
produces an illusion of the good. It is, in any case, necessary for this 
class to be moderate — to show deference to those who rule; to be or- 
dered by them and to be persuaded by their authority, just as Timaeus 20 
says (Tim. 48a) that in the universe Necessity follows Intellect.4* When 
all [of the classes within the city-state] have received their appropriate 
virtue in this way- one being intelligent, the other being courageous, 
and another being moderate — the function of justice is already made 
known. It provides for each [of the parts] that is so ordered in relation 
to the others to play only its own [role] and not to usurp the allotted 25 


47 14 &pxovti Taos Tis WAEcs Kal TpoBouAevoéven. The tpdBoudos was a description 
of a standing committee that prepared motions for consideration by the people; cf. 
Aristotle Politics 1298b29 and 1322b16. The term is subsequently used to describe the 
Roman consuls. 

Proclus here alludes to the famously difficult ‘new beginning’ in the midst of Plato’s 
Timaeus. Proclus’ exact understanding of the nature of Necessity as a cosmic principle 
and the manner in which it is persuaded by Reason is hard to determine in the absence 
of this part of his commentary on Plato’s dialogue. Van Riel (2009) works on extracting 
an account from a range of sources, guided by the report in Damascius in Phlb 17.1- 
3. Whatever the details of his reading of this part of Plato’s dialogue, it is certainly 
clear that he regards the working or commercial class in the ideal city as largely 
inconsequential. See below 218.19-20 where he supposes that these citizens do not 
even require education. 
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role (exaireta) of the others by meddling.*? Each one instead lives where 
it was stationed by the science (epistémé) of politics. The guardian at- 
tempts neither to serve as a soldier nor to farm the land, falling from his 
own [role] into a life that is unworthy. Nor does the auxiliary attempt 


30 to be a labourer or to take part in preliminary deliberations. Finally, the 
trader does not attempt to serve in the auxiliary’s role on the ground 
217 that it is he who provides the weapons to those who do serve that role. 


Nor does he attempt to introduce a motion’° on the ground that he 
furnishes the necessities for those whose responsibility it is to introduce 
motions. Thus it is that among the classes within the po/is all the virtues 

5 have the same role in relation to one another that they do in the indi- 
vidual soul. 


<II. INTERPRETATION OF SOCRATES’ 
DISCUSSION? 217.6-228.27> 


<A. The case of the city: 217.6-221.8> 


<1. The classes in the city: 217.6-219.17> 
Having set out these matters satisfactorily, let us now consider the 
manner in which Socrates introduces his account of them. He starts 
again from the virtues among the classes in the polis since, as he said 
(368d), we wish to see in larger letters what has been written in finer 
10 print, for the polis is greater in bulk than a single soul. (Even if it is 
the case that the virtues of the po/is in general are images of those in 
a single soul, since here too the dictum (/ogos) rules which says that 
things that are more indivisible are superior in power to those that have 
been carried down into greater divisibility, and that the things that are 
15 fewer in number surpass in power things that are greater in quanti- 
ty.) So in any case, since [Socrates] intends to look at all [the virtues] 
within the classes in the polis first, he first puts the kinds in the polis 
themselves in order. I say ‘in order’ because he first assumed men who 
20 concerned themselves only with life’s necessities, without war, ignorant 
of education, living in accordance with nature, content with very little, 
and leading their lives moderately. In the second [phase] (373e), when 
he increased the size of the small community, he came to the point 


49 éAAotpiotpayiav; cf. Plato, Rep. 444b2 and Proclus’ subsequent use of this in his 
interpretation of the lots in the myth of Er (617e) at in Remp. II 146.19-147.1. 

se That is to say, to introduce a motion for debate within a council — the task of the 
guardians who govern the polis. 

5* Proclus refers here to the simple way of life that Glaucon ridicules as a ‘city of pigs’ 
372a-d. 
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of introducing by necessity a register for military service, because of 

outside enemies.** Once this [register for military service] was intro- 

duced, he displayed the educative regime (/ogos) that was its necessary 25 
complement, lifting the manner of living (bios) from a natural life to 

one that involves dealing with threats. How else will these people be 
preserved without soldiers, since they will sometimes have neighbours 

who would wrong them? Thus it is necessary for there to be those who 218 
will defend [the community] for the sake of those who will farm, for 
the same person will not do both. After all, the aptitude for farming is 
one thing, but that for military matters is another, and as the aptitudes 
differ, so too will the perfections [of each of the two aptitudes]. It is also 
necessary to perfect each person in accordance with his nature, unless 
one intends for him to lead a life that mixes extraneous elements into 
the one that is natural for him. In addition, they will not neglect the 
appropriate time for the task that is theirs — which is in fact what would 
come about if the same person turned out to be a soldier and also a 
farmer, and when there was a need to work the land, he was compelled 
to serve as a soldier, because a war had arisen. Alternatively when it was 10 
time for soldiering, he could be planting or ploughing, being occupied 

with the land instead of fighting for the homeland; wielding agricul- 

tural tools instead of weapons — the hoe in place of the shield — as if he 

will be in want of life’s necessities should he not do the farming. If it 

is therefore necessary the soldier be one person and the procurator of 15 
necessities be another, then one needs to posit these two political class- 

es: the commercial and the auxiliary (epkourikos). The former is able 

to supply life’s necessities, while the latter is able to defend both itself 

and the other class. Education is necessary for one [sc. the military 

class], but not for the other [sc. the commercial], for while the one very 

much needs character (éthos), the other one does not.s+ When he had 20 
explained what this character was like, Socrates taught that the kind of 
education that brings about the perfection of this class was two-fold — 

one that extends to the souls of men, the other to their bodies. It is, 

after all, necessary for those who are to undertake military service that 

they have a body strong enough for the pains that inevitably [go with 
soldiering]. 


wn 


*° KaTdAoyov otpatiotixoy; cf. Aristotle, Pol. 1303a9 

53 Proclus develops rather colourfully the point made by Socrates at 370b7. 

5¢ Proclus must mean that the commercial class does not require the paideia that the 
auxiliaries require for courage. Nonetheless, they must still have some form of 
education that enables the virtue of temperance through which they defer to the 
judgement of their leaders and do not meddle in affairs that do not belong to them. 
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25 In the third stage, as they say, Socrates increases the city in much 
the same way.’5 Having selected from among the auxiliaries themselves 
those who are distinguished from the others by nature and who have 
been educated to a greater extent, he established another class from 

219 them.°° And if I may offer my own opinion,’’ it seems to me that since 
there are two kinds of training — one in mousiké,** the other in physical 
fitness — Socrates would have deemed those allotted a greater receptivity 

5 for mousiké and better educated than others in it to be the ones naturally 
suited for authority over everyone. It is, after all, mousiké that produces 
people who are more endowed with intelligence since it teaches the 
most serious things about the gods, about daemones, about heroes, and 
about men, while physical training does not do this. As evidence of this 
fact I note that the entire constitution [of the best state] is destroyed 
not through lack of attention to physical training but rather through 

10 lack of attention to mousiké, as the sacred speech of the Muses itself 
says (VHI 546a-—d) [where it is observed that] the rulers are unworthy of 
their fathers by virtue of neglecting mousiké.5° So if we should say that 
he selects over others those who are naturally suited for this [kind of 
paideia\ and are trained in mousiké, and that he appoints them guardians, 
we should not be saying anything that departs from his intention, even 

15 if he himself merely says something like this: to distinguish out of the 
guardians themselves those who are best to rule over all, but without 
adding in what respect they are best. 


55 Reading tpitov S¢ duoiws with Festugiére’s suggestion in place of Kroll’s tpite: 8& t 
dues. Cf. 217.21 where Proclus introduces the expansion from the city of pigs to the 
luxurious city with SeUtepov Sé éravEoov. 

5° Cf. Rep. Ill 412d. 

57 Festugiére supposes that there is contrast (‘s’oppose’) between cs 8 guautov Treif and 
what Socrates is reported to have said above at 218.24 (tpitov Se dpoics paciv): while 
Socrates forms the guardian class simply from the auxiliaries who are naturally best and 
best educated, Proclus would form them from the auxiliaries who are naturally best 
and best educated specifically in sousiké or culture. Were this so, one might reasonably 
expect contrastive particles. We suspect that Proclus supposes himself to be simply 
making more explicit Socrates’ own basis for selection, since after all, he adduces 
evidence later in the text for his view that Socrates too takes cultural education to be 
the principal qualification. However, while we cannot deny the evidence that Proclus 
brings forward in support of his view about mousiké’s primacy, it is interesting to see 
how conspicuous is his omission of the dominant theme of 412c-r4c: the idea that the 
guardians are distinguished by their conception of a complete overlap between their 
own interests and the interest of the polis. 

58 Asin volume I of the Republic Commentary we simply leave the word mousiké untranslated 
so as not to invite confusion. Mousiké can be literally any art over which the Muses 
preside. The sense is wider than ‘music’ and might be better characterised as ‘culture’. 

59 See further on this topic Proclus’ discussion in Essay 13. 
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<2. The virtues among the political classes: 219.17-221.8> 

Thus, having established these three classes that constitute the polis, he 
then proceeded to discover in the manner which we have already fore- 
shadowed what the factor is in virtue of which one would say that the 
city composed from these classes is intelligent, as well as that in virtue of 20 
which it is courageous, and in virtue of what it is moderate and then just. 

Firstly the guardians possess knowledge of good and evil, since they 
are the class best at mousiké ... (For they have been taught by the art of 
the Muses about the things which we spoke about earlier, namely how 
one ought to think about the beings that are superior to us and how one 
ought to think about human flourishing (ewdaimonia). It is for this rea- 25 
son that he [scil. Socrates] compelled the poets to compose their works 
in accordance with these guidelines. If it is also necessary for this class 
to have a share in mathematics and dialectic, then it would be to an even 
greater extent intelligent and knowledgeable.) 

In the next place, the auxiliaries are especially courageous, due to 
their way of life amid arms and physical training and military exercises. 


(In any event, everyone will agree that this virtue especially pertains 220 
to these people — even those who have a rather casual conception of 
courage.) 


Next, it is incumbent upon the commercial class to be moderate, for 
an abundance of life’s necessities requires this virtue in particular — ne- 
cessities whose surfeit [in isolation from this virtue] leads instead to a 5 
life lacking in discipline. 

Finally, there is the fact that the three classes together, in both rul- 
ing and being ruled amidst their association with one another, preserve 
their independent roles (autopragia), which is what he showed justice to 
be. After all, every person — both those who praise justice and those who 10 
condemn it — say that not lusting after what does not belong to you is 
practising justice. And in fact this is why they reproach justice; on the 
ground that it means being content solely with the things that pertain 
to you (ta oikeia) whereas what is required is to have the things that 
belong to everyone [else too]. Now up to this point, acting as founder 
of the city, by adopting [the concept of] justice, Socrates commits no 


60 


We have seen fit to break up the two long sentences that take up the next 25 lines of 

Proclus’ text into separate paragraphs on the four virtues. 

% 4 yap T&v dvayKatoov eUtropia TAaUTNS UdALoTA Seitai THs apeTiis, Ov f TWANopoVT eSloTNoWw 
eis Thy axdAaotov Cory. The fact that peSionu can connote a change for the better or 
the worse lead us to suppose that Proclus intends to contrast between the presence and 
absence of moderation that is not marked by the usual grammatical means. 

> The phrase ‘as founder of the city’ (cs 1réAees oiKioTHs) is a little awkward as it stands, 

and Wendland’s conjecture 6 ts 1éAews oiK1oT7s5 (noted by Kroll) may well be correct. 

The meaning will be the same in any case. 
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injustice against those who condemn justice.® After all, they themselves 

say that it is a fine thing by convention and honoured as a matter of ne- 

15 cessity since establishing customary [injunctions against injustice] is a 
way of avoiding being treated unjustly. This of course they regard as 

the worst of evils, while doing injustice is the greatest good — justice 

being an intermediate between both which is neither good nor evil but 
[simply] necessary. Therefore just as we said by employing justice as 

20 concomitant (p/éréma) for good things, he would not commit any in- 
justice against those who censure it, for it is considered to be good 

by convention. But now, since he attempts“ to establish that justice is 
genuinely good and something fine by nature rather than merely by 
convention, he adds that it also gives authority (kratos) to the other vir- 

tues (433b-c), for each performs its own independent function through 

25 justice and none of them does as much to conserve the city as it does. 
In any case, it has been shown (434b) that the mixing up of the business 

of the guardian [class], of the auxiliaries, and of the commercial class 

is the complete and utter ruin of the constitutional order. Thus if jus- 

221 tice is on a par with the other virtues which even those who condemn 
justice agree to be good by nature®s — Take for example, intelligence. 

For after all, everyone clings to intelligence by nature. (Or at any rate, 

those who censure intelligence either censure it by employing their in- 
telligence (emphronés), and [therefore] intelligence is not a thing worthy 

of censure if it censures correctly, or they [censure it] unintelligently 
(aphronés), and [therefore] intelligence is not a thing worthy of censure 

5 if it is not correctly censured)® — [so that if it is agreed that justice is on 


% That is to say, he does not beg the question against those like Thrasymachus or 
Callicles who doubt the value of justice. There is a certain irony in the Greek in that 
those arguing against justice are its ‘prosecutors’ (katégoroi) as if in a court of law. 
Festugiére reads xatatreipé@ev in place of Kroll’s emendation xatarreipév on the ground 
that this is a far more common word, and better suited to the context: Socrates does 
not merely ‘insert’ a new point but moves onto the offensive against his adversaries 
who argue for only a conventional value for justice. The construction with the genitive 
here is also much better suited to this verb. The manuscript has xataotreipév but there 
seems little sense to be found in that in this context. Proclus does not suppose Socrates 
to be planting the seeds of an argument to the effect that justice is a good by nature. 
Rather, he is attempting to vindicate that claim. 

Lines 220.28-221.8 constitute a single sentence in Proclus’ Greek. His train of thought 
is interrupted at this point by the line of argument earlier encountered at in Remp. I 
26.19-30. (For commentary see note ad /oc and the Introduction to Essay 2.) We have 
broken Proclus’ sentence into a number of shorter ones in the translation to make for 
easier reading and have used the n-dash to show when he returns to the consequent of 
the conditional whose antecedent is interrupted at this point. 

Perhaps Proclus regards the supposition that there might be an intelligent criticism of 
the value of intelligence to be self-refuting. Or perhaps he applies the reasoning that 
Socrates deploys against Polus in the Gorgias 476d: the subject gets done to in the 
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a par with intelligence] then it is entirely necessary for justice too to be 
good by nature and not merely by convention, as is also the case with 
intelligence. 


<B. The case of the human soul: 221.9-228.27> 


Having brought these matters concerning the virtues of the political 
classes to a successful conclusion, Socrates goes on to virtues of the 
parts of the souls, which we said are prior to them. He organises the 
entire account of these psychic parts with a triple division. 


<1. Dependence of collectives upon individuals: 221.13-223.1> 
First he shows that those very differences in way of life between people -— 
whether one considers them merely in the differences in social orders in 
a single city-state or whether one considers differences in entire nations 
(ethnos) — derive from no other source than differences in the life of the 
soul. As he says [people are] ‘not sprung from oak or rock’ (544d).° 
That is to say, they are not the result of the lowest level of nature (for 
which the oak is an image) nor as a result of the lifeless and three- 
dimensional body insofar as it is body (for this is what the rock illustrates). 
Speaking at the level of the nation generally, he says that Greeks are 
more receptive to intelligence, while Thracians have more of the spir- 
ited part of the soul, and Phoenicians are more commercially inclined. 
In each of these cases, the entire nation is like that as a result of the soul 
since some of them are ruled by reason, while the others are ruled by 
spirited or appetitive parts of the soul. For whichever part each lives 
[most fully], that is what they are, even if, as they live, they possess all 
of the parts, [nonetheless] their character is determined by what occurs 
to them most readily, and the whole nation is called rational (logoeideés) 


same manner as the agent does. Thus when an agent punishes a wrong-doer justly, the 
wrong-doer is acted upon justly. And if justice is a fine thing or ka/on, then the wrong- 
doer has fine things done to him. On the further assumption that fine things are either 
pleasant or beneficial, then since punishment is not pleasant, it must be the case that 
he has beneficial things done to him. So in the case at hand, perhaps if intelligence is 
censured intelligently, then it is censured correctly. Now, assume that what is done 
correctly is done well (ew). But the object of the action can be denominated by the 
adverb that modifies the agent, so intelligence does well and so is good and not a proper 
object of censure. This is perhaps even less plausible than the self-refutation argument 
mooted earlier. But whatever its correct detailed interpretation, the general line of 
argument is one that Proclus seems much taken with. 

‘7 Plato quotes here (and Proclus quotes Plato quoting) an evidently very ancient 
proverbial expression which appears in Homer and Hesiod, in slightly different form: 
Theogony 35; Il. 22.126, Od. 19.163. 
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or spirited (thymoeideés) with reference to the part of the soul which lives 
in it most fully. They [sc. whole nations] therefore either possess these 
differences as a result of the body or as a result of the soul. But it is not 

222 as a result of the body, for while they might be hot or cold and white or 
black as a result of the body, they are not intelligent or courageous or 
moderate or the opposite of these [virtues]. Therefore it would be as a 
result of the soul that they possess differences in these [characteristics]. 
This is the first point that he showed. 

5 Now perhaps some people might say that even these differences 
among the nations are corporeal, for they are consequent upon mix- 
tures within the body and these [corporeal mixtures] are what differ 
among the nations — not the powers of the soul. Nonetheless, even if 
they were to say these things, it is obvious that they must concede the 
differences to be themselves a result of the soul, and it, following upon 

10 the mixtures of the body, gives rise to these differences. So Socrates’ 
argument still stands and these [different] ways of life result from the 
soul, even if it should have the mixtures as its basis. But it is necessary 
right from the start to stop to clarify this issue, lest we be compelled to 
reduce the soul to corporeal nature. For while it is the case that among 

15 those who are lacking in education the soul’s powers follow upon [bodi- 
ly] mixtures, nature enjoins the body to serve and the soul to command 
as he says in the Phaedo (79e).°° And in addition, it is not even the case 
that the entire appetitive or spirited [part of the soul] undergoes affec- 
tions in common with the [bodily] mixtures. It is certainly not the case 
that love of money or love of honour are enslaved to bodily mixture, 

20 if indeed the love of pleasure belongs to one part while irascibility be- 
longs to the other.”° In those who have been educated, however, these 


* Proclus’ target here, as often, is the view defended by Galen. Cf. in Tim. II 349.21- 
350.8 where Galen is specifically identified with the view that psychological powers 
depend upon corporeal mixtures. 

* ‘The uneducated person, in whom the psychic activity is determined by bodily mixtures, 

is unnatural while the educated person is natural. How could the soul be determined by 

bodily mixtures in one case, but not in the other? Proclus’ view is that the soul in fact 
enslaves itself to these mixtures and, through its ignorance of its own nature follows 
them. In the Timaeus Commentary he uses the analogy of the person who sees his own 
distorted reflection in running water and takes himself to be undergoing a change. 

And indeed, his upset is genuine and so he does undergo change. But the agent of that 

change is himself, while the reflection in the water merely provides the occasion for 

the change that he originates in himself. In its nature, however, the soul is impassive in 
relation to the body. Cf. in Tim. IT] 330.9-331.1. 

See below at 225.3-16 where Proclus explores the implications of the fact that there 

can be conflicting desires within a single psychic part as well as between parts. Love 

of money and love of pleasure both belong to the appetitive part. But the glutton 
simultaneously desires that expensive meal and is horrified at the expense. Presumably 
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things predominate over the [corporeal] mixtures so that the first prin- 
ciple [sc. the soul] would not be stamped [with the impact of corporeal 
mixtures] or else, whilst it is stamped, it would not allow the impact of 
the blow to have any effect.” 

This, as I said, is the initial object of Socrates’ exercise: showing that 
the differences among these kinds of life are in the souls themselves 25 
not only for the reasons we have stated, but [demonstrating this] also 
from the fact that, since the multiplicity made up of individuals lives a 
certain way, the composite is said to be of such a character thanks to 
their shared common life. After all, it is as a result of those who are 
living wisely that there is a multitude that is wise (whether the specific 


multitude be one comprised of a city or of a nation). [Likewise,] it is 30 
as a result of those living in a spirited manner that there is a spirited 
multitude, and from those living in a commercial manner that there is 223 


a commercial multitude. 


<2. Non-identity of reason, spirit and appetite: 223.1-227.27> 

In the second place, on top of the previous point, he shows that which 
is necessary for the subject at hand — that within the soul, the rational, 
spirited and appetitive parts are not one thing. This, after all, is neces- 
sary in order that the first three [sc. the classes in the city] should be 
shown to be analogous to the latter three [sc. the parts of the soul] and 
that the former differ from one another by reference to the same defi- 
nitions of life.7* Second, he shows this, having assumed the following as 
a matter upon which there is agreement: it is impossible for the same 
thing to do or to undergo opposites in the same respect in relation to 
the same thing. Rather, if the same thing [is to do or undergo this, it 
must be] in a different respect or in relation to a different thing, for 
it is possible to be heated and cooled, or to be standing still and to be 10 
in motion, or to heat and to cool, in so far as it does so in the same 


wm 


Proclus’ point here — though it is very compressed — is that such a conflict within 
the appetitive part would be impossible if the psychic part were entirely enslaved 
to corporeal mixtures. (Of course this point relies on the idea that there is a single 
corporeal mixture that would determine a psychic part and overlooks the possibility 
that different bodily properties might determine different psychic properties in one 
and the same part.) 

Compare the Stoic position on the initial impact of emotions in the wise person. As 

Seneca notes, the Stoic sage may still jump when a loud noise occurs or blanch at a 

fearful sight, but the sage’s soul is not carried on into the emotion of fear. Cf. Sorabji 

(2000), 66-75. 

? Tt is not enough that both the polis and the soul should be composed of three parts. 
Rather, these parts need to be analogous to one another in such a way that there are 
clear parallels between the civic and psychic virtues and also in order that the deviations 
from the ideal in each case should be parallel. 
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respect,” but not in relation to the same thing, and again it is possible 
to do or undergo opposites in relation to different things. The same 
thing may be both illuminated and cast into shadow in relation to one 

15 thing or another, when it is illuminated by one thing, but shaded by the 
other. And a thing is able to be nourishing in the same respect in which 
it produces destruction in relation to different things. This is what hap- 
pens if it turns out that what nourishes one part and makes it grow is, 
by the very fact of its making this part grow, such as to make another 
part wither due to an opposition between them. For as someone said, 

20 ‘What benefited in one case, was the very thing that caused harm in 
another.’# Nonetheless, I say that it is impossible for the same thing, in 
the same respect and in relation to the same thing, to be such as to do 
or to undergo opposites. 

Having secured agreement on these matters, he takes the case of the 
lives of those who are morally strong-willed (enkratés) and those who 
are incontinent (akratés)75 — ways of life in which reason is in conflict 
with spirit or reason and appetite are in conflict, or there is conflict 

25 between spirit and appetite. The latter occurs among those who are 
nobly engaged in a military campaign due to love of honour, since 
when there is a strengthening of appetite due to hunger, the one part 
[of the soul] says ‘It must be endured’ while the other part cries out 
‘Withdraw!’ The conflict prior to this [sc. that between reason and 
appetite] takes place in those who are ill when reason orders that if the 

30 body has a fever, one should not drink, but appetite encourages one 

224 toward drink, and the [two parts of the soul] fight with one another. 
The case prior to both of these [sc. the conflict of reason with spirit is 
illustrated by those] who suffer insult but manage to endure it, even 
though the spirited part is roused to anger. For instance, in this line 
Homer portrayed Odysseus undergoing this condition when his spirit 
was provoked 


73 The text has koi 6 xat& TO attd uév, which Kroll obelises. Kroll proposes Kai dv 
with some reservations (ut videtur) and wondered whether éAws had somehow been 
corrupted into the current reading. Festugiére, more plausible to our mind, reads xa 
[kata&] T6 avTé pév, which our translation adopts. 

4 Thucydides, Hist. 2.51.2 describing the hit and miss nature of treatments for the plague 
in Athens during the Spartan siege. 
Proclus reads Aristotle’s famous distinction between the strong-willed and the 
incontinent person into Plato’s text; cf. EN VIL.1, 1145b8, ff. In Aristotle’s account the 
strong-willed person feels the attraction of doing the wrong thing, but steels himself 
to do what virtue requires. The incontinent person feels the attraction of the wrong 
course of action and gives in to it — though, at least at some point, he thinks that he 
should not. By contrast with both, the virtuous person simply sees nothing attractive in 
doing what does not accord with moral excellence. 
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Endure, my heart. You have endured other things more horrible than this.” 


‘To put matters briefly, let us then say that reason and spirit undergo 
opposites at the same time in relation to the same thing, i.e. the insult, 
and that the one says that it is necessary to take vengeance, while the 
other says that it is in no way necessary. Therefore reason and spirit are 
not the same thing, for it is not possible for the same thing to do or to 
undergo opposites in the same respect and in relation to the same thing. 
Again, in the case we mentioned about those who have a fever, reason 
and appetite shout opposite commands in relation to the same thing: 
drinking. But it is not possible for the same thing to do or undergo 
opposites in the same respect in relation to the same thing. Therefore 
reason and appetite are not the same thing. Yet again, in the case of 
those who are engaged in a military campaign and are famished, spirit 
and appetite produce opposed voices in relation to the same thing. But 
it is not possible for the same thing to do or undergo opposites in the 
same respect in relation to the same thing. Therefore spirit and appetite 
are not the same thing. Thus these three things differ from one another 
essentially (kat? ousian). 

It is clear that, in the case of the axiom agreed upon,” he has wo- 
ven together doing and undergoing, doing this implicitly,” for per- 
haps someone might say that irrational motions are a kind of activity 
(energeia), and perhaps someone might say they are affections. (I have 
heard already some people saying that when the parts are moved with 
due proportion, then the movements are activities, but when they are 
moved without such due proportion they are affections.) But however 
it should turn out, what has been agreed to includes the motions of [the 
irrational parts of the soul]. As a consequence, if someone were to say 
that the one part acts, while the other part undergoes, and that these 
[sc. the acting and the undergoing] are in conflict (then it is clear to an 
even greater extent that this distinguishes these things from one anoth- 
er), for the active property is an opposite that is the cause of a passive 


76 Od. 20.18. The previous line — otfj80s 8& TANgas Kpabdiny AvitaTe WUOe (‘striking his 
breast he addressed his heart in words’) — is quoted by Plato at Rep. 441b6; cf. Phd. 
94d8-9. 

77 That is, the proposition at 436b8—9: Afov 611 tadtOv Tévavtia Troteiv 7 TéoXEW KATE 

TAUTOV Ye KA TIPOS TAUTOV OUK EfeAT\oel Gua, ote Gv Trou eupiokwpeEev Ev AUTOIS TatTa 

yryvoueva, ciodueBa St1 ov TadTov Ty GAAG Trcic. (‘It is clear that the same things will not 

wish to act or be acted upon in opposite ways, in the same way and in relation to the 
same thing at the same time, so that should we ever find these things happening among 
them, we shall know that it is not the same thing, but more than one.’) 

&pprtov auto troiév. One would not normally translate &ppytov by ‘implicitly’ but it 

seems to fit the context. There may be something wrong with the text in any case since 

Kroll notes that ppn is under erasure. 
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opposite. Thus if a specific opposed passive affection has a specific ac- 

225 tive [cause] related to it, it will also be opposite to the affection derived 
from this. Therefore if the opposite is not identical to what undergoes, 
then the opposite of that which suffers the affection is essentially distin- 
guished from the agent to an even greater degree.” 

What are we then to say about the love of riches and the love of 

5 pleasure? Do they differ in their essence? Or are they the same in es- 
sence (homousios), but exist as different desiderative powers? Those who 
are lovers of money and also gluttons make clear that these [desires] are 
in conflict with one another. On the one hand, due to their gluttony, 
they launch themselves forward to provide for themselves whatever will 
satisfy their passion. But then, due to their avarice, they cry out for the 

10 opposite, saying ‘Don’t buy it — a frightful expenditure of money!’ They 
either starve their love of pleasure by dint of loving money or else the 
other way round, they discard their love of money for the sake of their 
love of pleasure. If, therefore, these things differ in their essence, then 
why does it not make the parts of the soul four in number? But if they 
[sc. the desire for pleasure and the desire for money] are in conflict and 

15 undergo opposites without differing in essence, then it is also unneces- 
sary for the other parts [of the soul] to differ in essence due to the fact 
that they undergo opposites. 

In raising these problems we are unaware of our failure to note the 
fact that Socrates calls appetite a ‘many-headed beast’ (Rep. 588c). Qua 
irrational life it is one, and it is many in as much as it is right next 

20 door to the body which is completely and utterly plural and divisible — 
just as the rational part, by virtue of being akin to intellect, is more 
indivisible than any other part of the soul. The appetitive part is thus 
essentially one-and-many, and for this reason it has powers that are in 


79 16 yap évavtiov Troinua 1aGous aitidv got évavtiou: do7’ ei T1 1&B0s EvavTion Zyxe1 Troinud 
Ti TIvds, Zotar Kal TH dr’ Exeivou a&Ge1 Evavtiov. ei ov un EoTIV TaUTOV TH TaOXOVTI TO 
évavtiov, peildveos SigoTHKev Kat’ ovotav To Tro1otvToS TO évavTiov OU AUTO TeOYEI TKBOUS. 
As both Festugiére and Kroll admit, this is deeply obscure. An example might help, 
but Proclus provides none. We think that the line of thought is as follows: suppose 
that acting and undergoing are themselves opposites and suppose further that in a 
psychic conflict one part of the soul acts while the other part undergoes that action. 
Corresponding to the subjects — the agent and the patient — there are properties 
corresponding to the doing and the undergoing (the troinua and the 1éos). These will 
be specific to the specific causal interaction: one might be the property of cutting, the 
other the property of being cut. These too are opposed, as are the generic features of 
being an agent and being a patient. Thus if in cases of psychic conflict the parts of the 
soul do not merely hold opposed pro- and anti- attitudes toward the same object (e.g. 
the drink), but causally interact in the psychic struggle, then they are even more clearly 
distinct since they come to have opposite properties — both generic and specific — in the 
course of their battle with one another. 
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conflict since they take their impetus from its differentiated essences 

in order that in this respect too it should be assimilated to the body,*° 25 
for the body has also been composed from opposites. Therefore [the 
appetitive soul] is one to the extent that it has a single desire — love of 

the body — through which it is differentiated from those parts that are 

rational. After all, the spirited part is not in love with the body. Instead 

it desires victory and honour, and on account of these things frequently 

neglects the body and looks down upon the way of life that goes with 30 
it. Nor is the reasoning part [in love with the body], since its object of 

desire is that which is really good. But it is only the appetitive part that 

is in love with the body,*" whether it should be desirous of pleasure or 226 
of possessions.** All these things are, after all, matters of the body, for 
even possessions are things that we are compelled to acquire because 
of the body, as he says in the Phaedo (66c), since we are enslaved to the 
body and to the body’s appetites. And surely the person who is in love 
with possessions would not willingly scorn the body, even if it turns 
out that there is a point at which he will die due to his love affair with 
things. As a result, the appetitive part is simply such as to be in love with 
the body and is in this respect one, but it is also such as to be in love 
with possessions or infatuated with pleasure, and is in this respect not 
one. It is for this reason that Plato did not say that it was a multitude of 
animals, but rather said that it was ove animal with many heads. While it 10 
lives at different times in accordance with different heads, it inevitably 

does so in a manner that involves love of the body. In this respect it is — 

just as we said earlier — third, since the rational part is first (in as much 

as it desires intellect), while spirit is in the middle since it desires pow- 

er, for [in agreement with the Oracles] Power is intermediate between 


wn 


% ta kai TAUTH CULPUNTA TH OopoTi Cf. in Remp. I 280.5—6 for a similar use of the passive 


but in relation to knower and known: xat& tatt& 51 Kai TO vootiv bird Tis dANBElas 
eviCouevov Kal TO vooUEvov GAANAOIS CUNPUETAI Kai TO LEV vosiTaI, TO SE vosi, yevouEVOV 
EKaTEpov GyaboelSés, Kal Epapyoler BaTepw OaTEpov. 

uovoy Sé TO émBuNTIKdv giAoompaTov. Our translation takes ydvov with émOupntixov, 
as its position naturally suggests. Logically, this looks back to the previous clause, 
contrasting the appetitive part with both reason and spirit. But as the subsequent 
argument shows, Proclus also thinks that there is @ sense in which the appetitive part is 
solely in love with the body. Even the miser who denies himself a meal to save money 
would not actively scorn (kataphronein) the body, as the lover of honour and victory 
does when he punishes what he regards as his weak and inadequate body with yet 
another brutal training session. This underlying love of the body is what makes the 
appetitive part of the soul one beast with many heads. So, looking toward what comes 
next, yovov could be heard with piAcompatov as well. No English translation can convey 
the syntactic economy involved. 

*: On this passage and Proclus’ theory of pleasure in general, see van Riel (2000), 122-3. 
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15 Intellect and Existence (Hyparxis).3 The trace (emphasis) of the latter 
reaches to the third [part of the soul, sc. appetite], and it is due to this 
that it loves the body which participates solely in Existence. The trace 
of Power reaches to that which is prior to appetite, and it is due to this 
fact that it [sc. spirit] desires power. The trace of Intellect, however, 
reaches to the very first thing [in the soul] and it is due to this fact that 
it [sc. reason] aims at intelligising (to noein). Here too that rule holds 
sway which shows that the trace (emphasis) of the things that come first 

20 extends more widely and the things that are higher are the objects of 
desire for more things than are things that are lower.™ Thus the final 
part of the soul is such as to be in love with the body and desires only 
this: the preservation of the body. But since the body is two-fold — there 
is that [body] im which [the desiring part] exists, and then there is that 
by which it preserves [the body] (since it is unable to be preserved by 

25 itself) — due to this, it possesses two forms of desire. On the one hand, 
there is the desire that leads toward the natural state of that in which 
it is (and it is in accordance with this desire that [the desiring part] be- 
comes a lover of pleasure, since every pleasure leads toward the natural 
condition).*5 On the other hand, there is the desire for the acquisition 

227 of that which is needed by that in which [the desiring part] exists, and 
it is in accordance with this that the [desiring part] becomes a lover of 
possessions, for every acquisition of things is welcomed [by it] for the 
sake of caring for the body. Thus, in so far as things are like this, it was 
necessary for these powers to always be in harmony with one another — 

5 I mean by this that the one desires the preservation of that in which 
it is [sc. the body], while the other desires the things that are neces- 
sary for the preservation of this [body]. Sometimes, however, the first, 
rather than striving for what preserves the natural state (to kata physin), 
instead seeks the by-product (parakolouthéma) of the pathway back to 
the natural condition of that in which it is (which at any rate destroys 


3 Majercik argues that this passage alludes to a Chaldean triad, with Existence replacing 
the Father; Majercik (2001). It is perhaps open to question whether the Oracles 
themselves identified the Father with Existence (Hyparxis) or whether this was 
Jamblichus’ innovation. Nonetheless, it seems very plausible that Proclus here alludes 
to the Oracles (or to some understanding of the Oracles that his audience would be likely 
to share). Hence we have inserted the reference to the Oracles in square brackets to alert 
the modern reader that the evidence that follows gar is an appeal to authority. 

*+ Cf. ET propositions 56 and 57. 

*s This seems to presuppose familiarity with the idea of pleasure as a movement back to a 
natural condition that is found in the Philebus. The first kind of desire, then, is a desire 
for the natural condition of the body in which the soul is lodged. Given that pleasure 
is awareness of the return to the natural condition, then such a natural desire is, in a 
sense, a desire for pleasure and so long as it confines itself to just what is necessary for 
maintaining the body’s balance, it is not to be condemned. 
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it [sc. the body] through the love of pleasure and maims it with myr- 10 
iad mutilations). And sometimes the other [power] fails to pursue the 

things that fulfil the necessary needs of body as nothing more than this, 

but instead pursues them as things that are primary goods. [When this 
happens], each [power] stands at variance with the other because it has 

set as a goal that which is really for the sake of something [else]. These 

goals, since they are material, are in conflict with one another; which 

is why some [goals] contribute toward the growth of others by virtue 15 
of their own destruction.* After all, the unlimited desire for pleasure 
requires the expenditure of money, since pleasure is produced with the 

aid of [other] bodies, and the easiest route for this is through a reduc- 

tion of one’s wealth. Likewise growth of wealth requires a reduction in 

the things that produce pleasures for the body. In those circumstances, 

then, in which the things that are for the sake of well-being are sought 20 
as primary goods, the desires that belong to appetite are set at odds with 

one another. They no longer aim at one thing — the natural state of the 

body — but rather at two things where the satisfaction of one inevitably 

comes about at the expense of the other. Now since the natural goal of 

both is just one thing, it is for these reasons that Socrates made it [sc. 25 
appetite] one part of the soul, even if it does have many heads — a situ- 

ation that could not obtain, as we have shown, in the case of reason [in 
relation to] spirit, or in the case of them both [in relation to] appetite. 


<3. How the virtues are established in the soul: 227.27-228.27> 
However, since these matters have been resolved, and the parts of the 228 
soul have been distinguished in respect of essence, then (as the third 
cup to the Saviour, as they say) consider how he [Socrates] establishes 
the four virtues in the soul. And this is something that is no longer dif- 
ficult. If he had wished to speak in a manner more familiar to ordinary 
people, he could have said that wisdom (phronésis) is the virtue of reason, 
while courage belongs to the spirit, and justice belongs to the appetite 
for possessions, while it remains for moderation (séphrosyné) to be con- 
cerned with the love of pleasure. But as things stand it pleased him to 
deal with them in a manner inaccessible (abatos) to ordinary people and 
to draw out analogies between the virtues in the soul and those in the 


wn 


*¢ This is a difficult passage. Proclus’ general points are that the two kinds of desire 
which the desiring part of the soul possesses, when they desire what they ought (i.e. 
the well-being and preservation of the body, of which pleasure is a mere by-product 
(parakolouthéma) and such physical possessions as are needed to look after a body), then 
these are in harmony with one another. When they desire pleasure and possessions 
for their own sake, they fall into conflict with one another. Such conflicting desires 
are inevitable, moreover, because the objects of the desires belong to the divided and 
therefore conflicting level of material things. 
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10 classes of the city. [So instead] he declares that wisdom is a perfective 
disposition*’ that benefits that part in the soul that is uniquely suited to 
rule over the others. Courage is a perfective disposition of [that part] in 
the soul that rules in a secondary way. 

Having posited these two ruling virtues for the two parts of the soul 
that rule, he speaks of the remaining ones as follows: moderation is the 

15 disposition that leads the things that are subject to rule to be of like 
mind**® with those that rule on the matter of ruling itself.°® The final 
part [of the soul] is subject to the other two, while the one in the middle 
is subject to the one that comes before it. Justice is a disposition that 
belongs to each of the parts of the soul who rule and to those that are 
subject to rule because it determines the appropriate function [for each 
one], for it is necessary that the [parts] be in agreement with one anoth- 
er, some agreeing to rule and others to be ruled, some to perform the 

20 actions appropriate to those who rule, others [to perform the actions] 
that are appropriate for those who are subject to rule. After all, ruling 
and being ruled are understood in a specific form of life which is exactly 
what justice maintains — allotting to one part only the function that is 
fitting for that which rules (viz. to be engaged in deliberation on behalf 
of those who are the subjects of rule), but to another part [justice allots] 
the function fitting to that which both rules and is subject to rule (viz. 

25 obedience to what comes before it and authority over what comes after 
it). To the last part it allots what is appropriate to that which merely is 
subject to rule (viz. to be subject to the rulers and to fulfil their judge- 
ment). 


<III1. ASSORTED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: 
228.28-235.21> 


<A. Why are there only three parts in the soul?: 228.28-232.14> 


So this is the manner in which Socrates set out the account concerned 
229 with the political virtues. And it has become obvious that it is necessary 
that they should be of this character and this many in number. Only one 
thing remains to determine precisely: on what basis could it become 


87 Ev TeAewTiKtV; Cf. 206.14 where we learn that each virtue is such as to perfect the thing 
of which it is a virtue. 

*§ Kroll follows the corrector of the manuscript in printing homonoia rather than homologia, 
pointing to Plato’s own use of the former at 432a. Festugiére demurs, pointing out that 
Proclus is often free in his quotations or allusions to Plato’s text. The sense is clear 
enough and there seems little to determine the matter one way or another. 


89 Cf. 432a. 
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clear that there are only three parts of the soul that are fitted to receive 
these [virtues]? While Socrates showed that the parts differ essentially 
from one another, the fact that there are only these [parts] and that they 
are neither more nor fewer in number still requires some examination, 
in order for us to understand that the virtues of this sort are of this 
number, neither more nor fewer. After all, if there are more parts, then 
we may also need other virtues. 

Apprehend this point: when there are two [things] that have three 
opposed properties, then there are two intermediates, just as we learned 
in the case of the elements. In each case, [the element] takes two [prop- 
erties] from the element that is closer and one property from the re- 
maining one that is further away.” Assuming this [general rule], let us 
see which properties belong to reason and which belong to the body. 
Thus while reason has the property of being partless (amerés), the body 
has multiple parts (polymerés). In addition, the reasoning part is desid- 
erative (orektikos), while the body is lacking in desire (anorektikos). And 
reason is intellective (noétikos), the body is lacking in intellect (anoétos). 
Now, these [three properties] have been grasped, one on the basis of 
reason’s essence, one on the basis of its life, and one on the basis of its 
understanding (gnésis), for its nature was three-fold: Being, Life, and 
Intellect. Thus when these [properties] have been distinguished in this 


°° The point that Proclus makes here would be perplexing to anyone not acquainted 
with Plato’s Timaeus and Proclus’ interpretation of the doctrine of elements in that 
dialogue. To find the mean proportional terms between 8 (2x2x2) and 27 (3x3x3) use 
2x2x3 and 2x3x3 to arrive at 12 and 18. Proclus assigns three powers to each of the 
elements in the Timaeus and shows how the intermediates bind together the extremes 
(fire and earth) in just the same way: 


Fire tenuous sharp easily moved 
Air tenuous blunt easily moved 
Water dense blunt easily moved 
Earth dense blunt moved with difficulty 


In the case at hand, the extreme terms are taken to be the faculty of reason and the 
body. Just as air and water provide the terms of a continuous geometric proportion 
between the opposed elements of fire and earth, so too the spirited and appetitive parts 
of the soul bind reason to the body: 


Reason indivisible having desire intellectual 

Spirit indivisible having desire lacking intellect 

Appetite plural in form/parts having desire lacking intellect 

Body having many parts lacking desire lacking intellect 
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respect, the spirited [part of the soul] is partless (for in its own nature it 

is simple and due to this it provides a single constitutional arrangement 
(politeia).°' It is, at the same time, also desiderative, since it has a desire 

for power (dynamis). Spirit, however, is not intellective but is like the 

body in this respect. The appetitive part of the soul, on the other hand, 

has multiple parts, as the body does, as well as being multiform (poly- 

25 eidés) (and it is for this reason that it is said to be a ‘many-headed beast’ 
and contributes toward many constitutional arrangements).% While it 

is desiderative [as the spirited part is] it is not desire for the same things, 

and it lacks any portion of understanding (gnésis). Therefore it is neces- 

sary for the spirited part to be proximate to reason, while the appetitive 

part is proximate to the body, since they share two distinguishing prop- 

230 erties — the one with reason, the other with the body. Among the three 
distinctive properties possessed by each one, they share two in common 

with one another (both being desiderative and lacking in intellect), but 

they differ with respect to one (being partless and having many parts). 
Therefore it is not the case that there is any part between body and soul 

5 and other than these. 

Nonetheless, it might well seem that Socrates leaves room not merely 
for these parts [but also others] when he says that each of us is well dis- 
posed when each of the three parts confines itself to conducting its own 
business, and these [three] are harmonised with one another through 
moderation (séphrosuné) and he adds ‘if there are any others between 
these’ (443d7).% After all, this might seem somehow to leave space 

10 not merely for these [three parts of the soul], as I said. Yet what could 
there be in us that is desirous neither of honour nor of possessions, 
but of something between these? Perhaps, then, Socrates threw this 
[remark] into the discussions on the three [parts] as an indication that 

15 the ways of life that souls lead are not unmixed. (I mean, for instance, 
that the way of life in accordance with reason is not unmixed with the 


» There is a single psychic or civic arrangement that results from the dominance of spirit, 
viz. timocracy. 

» That is to say, there are multiple political or psychic orders that arise from the 
dominance of appetite, viz. oligarchy, democracy, and tyranny. 

% Modern interpreters have mostly passed over this concession by Socrates in silence. 
Adam (1902) says nothing about it. The exception is Murphy (1951), 28 who argued 
that Plato’s tripartite division was not meant to be exhaustive but was instead posited as 
the basis for explaining the three kinds of character that were politically salient to the 
task of the Republic. 

% Following this question, the manuscript reads xai urtyte Speyouevoy nyt TipFIs, HETAEU BE 
dv kai toutwv. This is clearly a mere repetition of what has gone before it, and is both 
otiose and awkward. It is deleted in the manuscript by the third hand (Kroll’s m:). It is 
printed in square brackets by Kroll and omitted without comment by Festugiére. We 
too have followed the lead of the third hand and omitted it. 
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others; or that the way of life in accordance with spirit has nothing in 
common with the extreme terms?5 [on either side of it]; or that the way 

of life that involves only appetite involves no admixture with what is 

prior to it.%*) Rather, there are also some [ways of life] that are interme- 

diate between these. If it should turn out that some people are lovers of 
learning and lovers of honour, then [this way of life] is simultaneous- 

ly in accordance with reason, but also in accordance with spirit. Or if 20 
some people are lovers of honour and lovers of wealth, then this way of 

life is simultaneously in accordance with spirit and also with appetite. 

These people either pursue honour in order to hoard wealth or else 

they aim at wealth in order that they might be honoured by those who 

are impressed by wealthy people.” This is parallel to the prior cases 25 
where people either pursue learning in order that they might be hon- 

oured for having a bag of learning, or alternatively, they pursue honour 

in order that they should be venerated by those who have learning and 

so have a share of it. These, therefore, are the forms of life that are in 
between reason and spirit or correspondingly between spirit and appe- 

tite. They are not, however, other parts of soul, but rather result from 30 
mixtures of these [three parts] whereby they become diverse rather than 231 
simple. After all, each of these considered in itself (auto kath’ hauto) was 
simple. That which is solely in love with learning overlooks everything 
to do with honours and, holding everything bodily in contempt, exerts 
itself in pursuit of just one thing: the understanding (gnésis) of the truth. 
That which is in love with honour wishes for rustic simplicity and looks 
down upon the body as a mere shadow, since it is insatiably possessed 
of only one [goal] — honour. That which hungers [sc. the appetitive 
part], however, troubles itself only over the body and what belongs to 
the body, since it interprets honour or learning as pointless ornaments. 
Since these simple sorts are unmixed, Socrates said that the ways of 
life for souls that lie between result from mixing them. All these ways 10 
of life need to be harmonised with the unmixed ones through the best 
harmonies, in order that there should be due measure (metron) between 

the desire for learning, the desire for honours, and the care of the body — 

even if a specific desire for some things comes about through desires for 


wn 


% pds Tous &xpous keeps the analogy between the extreme terms in a proportion that are 
bound by a middle alive. 

°° Prior in order of value, that is — not causally prior. Proclus’ point is that even the person 
sunk into ways of life in which the desiring part of the soul is in charge still reasons and 
still cares enough about reputation to feel slighted. 

97 Such personality types are related to, but not exactly the same as, the personality types 
that figure in the decline from timocracy to oligarchy in Republic VII. There the flawed 
form of the timocratic person, perceiving the fleetingness of honour, secretly desires 
wealth as a more secure good than honour. 
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15 others — in order that it should be harmonious and not discordant with 
reason. It is therefore not necessary to think that he is indicating na- 
tures of parts [of the soul] other than those [natures] that perfect polit- 
ical virtue, but instead he is indicating a mixture of these very [natures] 
and a genesis of more diverse forms that are fitting for political men — 
people to whom it belongs (using their practical wisdom) to choose for 

20 themselves some passions instead of others, or to rid themselves of some 
passions rather than others.» The forms’® of all the natures [of the 
soul parts]—whether unmixed or mixed together, simple or diverse — 
belong to some other [virtue] and not to political virtue. 

Unless perhaps the three things which he assumed were reason, spirit 
[specifically] with respect to the faculty of anger,'*' and appetite [spe- 
cifically] with respect to the love of the body (for he showed the dif- 

25 ference between all of them by assuming conflict in relation to these 
[specific manifestations of spirit and desire]),' and then between them 
[Socrates] indicated that in some people the love of honour becomes 
somewhat spirited (thymoeidés), but not with respect to the angry part (to 

232 orgistikon). (In any event, the [part] that is moved toward anger is often 
rendered weak’ due to the love of honour.) In other people the love of 


%* Proclus seems to have in mind the situation in which there are mixed motives for, say, 
the acquisition of knowledge: both because it satisfies the rational part of the soul and 
also because the learned person is honoured for his learning, thus feeding the spirited 
part as well. 

%” The civic or political gradations of the virtues secure moderation of the passions or 
metriopatheia. It is the next level, the purificatory virtues, that secure freedom from the 
passions or apatheia. So the civic virtues are those that are exhibited in reason’s relation 
to the irrational parts of the soul that accompany embodiment. 

1 +6 yap tévtov Ftideiv in line 21 is marked as corrupt. Kroll suggests 8¢iv, while 

Festugiére recommends 16 8 Tévtwv cidav <xpiio8ai>. We however, suppose that 

a copyist has substituted iseiv for isn. They are somewhat similar orthographically 

and semantically related. Thus it would be a natural mistake to make. If we read ein 

then Proclus’ remark, though still fairly obscure, points toward the natural virtues. He 
has just contrasted the civic virtues, which impart metriopatheia, with the next highest 
gradation. This remark, then, contrasts the civic virtues with the previous level, the 
natural virtues, that involve fortuitous combinations of temperaments that are pre- 

requisites for the civic virtues. Cf. Damascius, in Phdo 1.138. 

10 dpyiotixév here and at line 27 are unique in Proclus. It occurs as a gloss on yoAwtoiow 

éréeoow in a scholion on //. 4.241 where the anger of Agamemnon is described. 

‘2 Proclus has in mind Plato’s examples of Odysseus’ reason rebuking the anger of the 
spirited part of the soul as well as the example of the Leontius who is ashamed of his 
desire to look at the bodies of the slain. 

3 Festugiére keeps the manuscript reading of @paveto1, while Kroll’s apparatus 
recommends trpavvetar . While there is much to be said for sticking to the text we 
possess unless we have good reasons to do otherwise, it must be observed that Proclus’ 
few uses of pave relate to the breaking of wings in the famous passage from the 
Phaedrus, while tpavves is used in a sense that seems quite apposite to the diminishing 
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money [is similarly softened], for this too often conflicts with the love of 
pleasure. [Both love of wealth and love of honour] are more powerful 
than [the tendencies to pleasure and to anger], since indeed they [sc. the 
tendencies to pleasure and anger] alter in conjunction with the body’s 
mixtures, but these [sc. love of wealth and of honour] require no such 
mixture, since among all age groups they afflict souls.'* It is not because 
there are other things between reason, spirit and appetite that [Socrates] 
said that one must harmonise the aforementioned things and ‘if there 
should be some intermediate things between them’. For it is not true 
that these things, the love of honour and the love of wealth, are some- 
thing different between those that have been assumed for the sake of 
comparison.'°5 For what was assumed was a specific thing that belongs 
to the spirited part and a specific thing that belongs to the appetitive 
part — not the whole of each one. Thus it is necessary to lead the things 
intermediate between these, together with the things that have been 
assumed, into a single harmonious whole and to order one’s own soul. 


<B. Is perception another part of the soul?: 232.15-233.28> 


It is obvious from the things that have been demonstrated that the soul 
is neither one nor is it divided into more than the previously discussed 
parts — except that the perceptive part (to aisthétikon) is different from 
all of these. It is distinct from reason, because perception is irrational 
and belongs to ways of life that are irrational. It is distinct from the two 
irrational parts because, while these [irrational parts of the soul] are 
desiderative in chararacter (orektikos), the perceptive part is concerned 
with understanding (gnéstikos). And in addition to this, the perceptive 
part also belongs to things in whom the desiderative [faculty] is not 
present (for instance, the heavenly beings),'°° while the desiderative 


of anger through the love of reputation. Cf. in Alc. 229.12—13 where Socrates’ careful 
phrasing of the refutation of Alcibiades tot ééyyou TO TANKTIKOV Koi Treativer. If we 
were to take on Kroll’s suggestion, the sentence might read: ‘what is moved to anger is 
often mitigated by the love of honour.’ 

‘4 The visceral drive for bodily pleasure or the visceral instinct to anger were thought by 
Platonists like Galen to be a function of the mixture of bodily elements. These visceral 
responses are particularly prevalent in the young, but the more evolved desires of love 
for wealth or reputation occur in older people who are not thought to be so much in 
the grip of their body chemistry. 

‘es These are specific conditions of the appetitive and spirited parts of the soul — not 
additional faculties within the soul that could come into conflict with spirit or appetite 
per se; though there may be conflict between them and other characteristic ways in 
which spirit and appetite are manifested (viz. righteous anger or love of pleasure). 

*°6 On the levels of perception had by the visible cosmos according to Proclus, see Baltzly 
(20092). 
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[faculty] necessarily presupposes perception, for desires are accompa- 

nied by perceptions. It is for this reason that the signs of the zodiac are 

not characterised by the desiderative [part], but by the perceptive [part], 

25 for this belongs to all living things.’ And in any case, Timaeus'® said 
that plants also participate in the perception of pleasures and pains and 

he considered it right to call them living things and has showed that 

they are living things, for everything that participates in life is a living 

233 thing. As I said, therefore, this is something other than the three [parts 
of the soul identified in the Republic] since it underlies all of them. It un- 

derlies the rational part insofar as the acts of recollection that belong to 

reason occur through perception. And it underlies the irrational [parts 

of the soul] too insofar as their motions take place in conjunction with 
perception. But it is necessary to inquire likewise about the imagination 

5 (to phantastikon), whether it is to be counted as entirely the same as the 
perceptive [faculty]. After all, on the one hand, since it is active exter- 

nally, it is, so it would seem, a faculty of perception. But on the other 

hand, since it retains the impressions of what is seen or heard or other- 

wise grasped by some sense, it would seem that it is a faculty of memory. 

So this is the faculty of imagination. Nonetheless, Socrates says in the 

10 Philebus (39b, ff.) that the painter in us is different from the scribe who, 
through perceptions, inscribes in the soul imitations of experiences 


7 $16 Kal TO CedBiov OU TH OpeKTIKS yapaktnpilouoi, aAAG TH aicGyTiKA:- In his appendix 
to volume 2, Kroll considers amending to (ov. Festugiére has a long note in which 
he defends the manuscript reading. He first rejects Kroll’s reading on the ground that 
one cannot truly say that animals are characterised, not by desire, but by perception. 
In fact, they are characterised by both. This is certainly true of animals. But Kroll’s 
emendation is 16 (@ov and this could as easily be ‘living things’. Indeed, in the very 
next sentence Proclus reminds us that on Plato’s view, plants have a kind of perception. 
Festugiére’s positive reasons for keeping Zcsdi0v are that it continues the line of thought 
at line 21 above that the heavens have a kind of perception. In addition, he supposes 
that Proclus’ remarks draw on astrological practices in which signs of the zodiac that 
are connected in one way are said to ‘see’ one another, while signs connected by other 
lines are said to ‘hear’ one another. This doctrine is attested in Manilius and Housman is 
able to find parallels. (Cf. Housman (1903), xviii-ix.) Festugiére concedes that Manilius 
also speaks of relations of love and enmity between signs and this might support the 
view that astrological practice does not suppose that the signs are characterised only 
by perception, but also by desire. But Festugiére relies on Housman’ claim that these 
desiderative relations are unique to Manilius and not part of accepted astrological 
wisdom. This is perhaps a bit tendentious, but certainly within the realm of possibility. 
In any event, we have retained the text as it stands, though we think that there is no 
compelling reason to reject Kroll’s proposal. It does lead on nicely to the next sentence, 
but there is also something charmingly barmy about perceptive (but not appetitive!) 
signs of the zodiac. 

Cf. Tim. 77b1 where plants are accorded the third kind of soul 84&n¢s pév Aoyiopou Te 
kal vol péteotIv TO undév, aiobtoews SE HSetas Kal dAyeive|s peTe EOumIdv. See Carpenter 
(2010). 
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(pathéma) of what the senses convey, while this painter no longer works 

in conjunction with perception but instead stimulates independently 

the impressions derived from perceptions. He indicates, by ranking 

the painter with the imagination, and the scribe with the perception in 15 

general (koiné aisthésis),'© that these differ in essence from one another. 

Furthermore, in the Theaetetus (191c) he clearly distinguishes the wax 

block in which the imprints of the perceptible objects are impressed 

from the sense faculty. Whether these things differ from one another 

in their essence or whether the form of its nature is one and many, 20 

this is obvious: that what remembers and what perceives are different — 

even if the existence (Aypostasis) of these things is divided among a single 

essence (ousia), which though it is single possesses an essential plurality. 

It is also clear that the faculty of memory is closer to reason than is the 

perceptive faculty, for it also receives impressions from this [the faculty 

of memory] just as it does from perception. 25 
So much then for these matters, [which we have enquired into] in 

order that we may hold that, '° even if there are other parts of the ir- 

rational soul, those about which we have just now spoken are the ones 

that are useful for political virtue and which are educated by it. 


<C. How is the soul one if it is tripartite?: 233.29-234.30> 


I myself know that Porphyry in his Miscellaneous Problems reports a cer- 234 
tain exchange of Medius with Longinus'" on the subject of the parts 
of the soul which deserves more than a cursory treatment. Now Me- 
dius made the soul of eight parts and divided it into the ruling faculty 
(bégimonikon), the five senses, the reproductive faculty and, further to all 
these, the faculty of speech.'* Longinus asked, ‘What then makes the 
soul one single thing when it has been divided into eight?’ But Medius 


wn 


‘9 Tt is unclear whether this refers to the common sense as the faculty through which, 
say, the sight, sound, and smell of the horse is unified as perceptions of one thing or 
whether Proclus means that the scribe is to be ranked with perception in general. Both 
differ from one another. 

"0 Tota Kai epi ToUTwY, iv’ Zxwpev os &pa. Kroll notes ‘nempe ei Spev’ while Festugiére 
translates the text before us as ‘En voila assez sur ce sujet, afin que nous maintenions 
que...’ 

'* Porphyry quotes the preface to Longinus’ attack on Plotinus and Amelius, On the 
End, in his Life of Plotinus. There Longinus mentions Medius the Stoic as one of the 
philosophers he, Longinus, encountered as a young man (VM Plot. 20). On the Stoic 
division of the soul into eight parts, see Aetius 4.21.1-4 (= SVF 2.836 and Long and 
Sedley 53D). 

‘= This eight-part division of the soul is also given in Aetius 4.21.1-4 (Long and Sedley 
53H = SVF 2.836) and attributed to the Stoics. 
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asked in turn, ‘Well, what makes the soul single according to Plato’s 
tripartite division?’ This, then, let us surely consider a question worth a 
discussion on our part. Now it is clear that the question [‘What makes 
the soul one?’] is not the same for the Stoics with their eight-part divi- 
sion and for Plato’s tripartite division. After all, they make the division 
of the parts a corporeal one." (It is for this reason that they indeed set 
themselves a puzzle about where they will put the one (fo 4em) in virtue 
of which the soul is a single thing, since it has been divided into eight 
parts that are not continuous.) Plato, however, says it is incorporeal, and 
since things that are incorporeal are unified without being confounded 
[with one another], he would not have the same worry on the subject of 
the unification of the tripartite soul. Furthermore, it is also possible that 
the account given by Plato finds a way around this by another manner — 
by virtue of the fact his account makes reason out of one substance that 
is more divine, while the irrational soul is made of another that is greatly 
inferior, and while the former sustains (syechein) and orders, the latter 
is sustained and ordered. This, therefore, is just like what happens when 
form comes about in matter and it introduces the one, and we do not at 
all need anything else unifying these things with one another. In a cor- 
responding manner, surely since reason too has the same status as form, 
it unifies the irrational life and no third thing is needed in order to bind 
them together. And though, indeed, the junior gods produce the irrational 
soul according to Plato," it is the single Demiurge who produces the 
rational soul, while being the prior cause of those who produce the irra- 
tional soul [sc. the junior gods], so one would no longer be puzzled about 
the substance that unifies the irrational soul with reason. After all, since 
the Demiurge who is single is the cause of the one and the prior cause of 
the other, he provides unification to them and continuity between them. 


<D. The two types of desire (orexis) and understanding (g7ésis): 
235.I-21> 


Such then would be the answer to noble Medius by those who speak on 
behalf of Plato. Let us conclude the account of it by adding this point 


"3 Compare Iamblichus, On the Soul (= SVF 2.826 and Long and Sedley 53K): ‘How 
are the soul’s faculties distinguished? Some of them, according to the Stoics, by a 
difference in the underlying bodies. For they say that a sequence of different breaths 
extends from the commanding-faculty, some to the eyes, others to the ears and others 
to other sense-organs. Other faculties are differentiated by a peculiarity of quality in 
regard to the same substrate’ (trans. Long and Sedley). 

"4 Cf. Tim. 41c5—d3 where the Demiurge addresses the junior gods and instructs them to 
imitate his creation of rational soul, ‘weaving together the mortal with the immortal’ 
to create mortal living beings. 
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to what has been said before: that in the rational soul there is desire 
(orexis) in addition to understanding (g7ésis). This desire is sometimes 
for Being and sometimes for Becoming, and by virtue of this it goes 
up toward Being or falls back into Becoming. It is, on the one hand, in 
love with wisdom (philosophos) and, on the other hand, in love with Be- 
coming (philogenesis). Similarly in the case of understanding: while there 
is understanding of the intelligibles thanks to the circle of the Same, 
there is also understanding of perceptible things thanks to the circle 
of the Different (Tim. 37b-c) — [acts of understanding] through which 
the rational soul leads itself upward toward the vision of the former or 
examines the nature of perceptible things. 

The irrational powers are thus images of these things. The desider- 
ative powers are images of the desires [of the rational soul], while the 
cognitive (gnéstikos) powers [of the irrational soul] are images of the 
[kinds of] understanding [in the rational soul]. The power of imagi- 
nation is an image of [reason’s] intellective (noétikos) power, while the 
perceptive capacity is an image of the capacity for opinion. The spir- 
ited capacity is an image of the desire for ascent [in the rational soul], 
while the appetitive power is an image of the [desire in the rational 
soul] that is generation-producing (genesiourgos). After all, it too [sc. the 
appetitive power] deals with the body in the same way that the rational 
soul’s philogenetic desire deals with Becoming, while the spirited part 
disregards the body when it looks to an incorporeal good (viz. honour). 
On the other hand, since imagination is a formative intellection (noésis 
morphotiké), it wishes for understanding of some things, while percep- 
tion possesses the same object as opinion, namely what comes to be (to 
genéton), since the object of opinion (doxaston) is grasped ‘by opinion, 
together with irrational sensation’ (Tim. 28a2-3). 
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Introduction to Essays 8 and 9 


Essays 8 and g are unique within the context of Proclus’ Republic Com- 
mentary in being so obviously different treatments of more or less the 
same subject matter. Accordingly, we will provide one introductory 
chapter for both essays. 


I. PROCLUS AND THE METAPHYSICS OF GENDER 


As with Essay 7 dealing with the tripartition of the soul and the nature 
of the virtues, Proclus interprets Plato’s text in terms of metaphysics. 
In Socrates’ discussion, it is simply agreed that in order to fulfil the 
role sketched for the guardians, the men and women must engage in 
the same activities. The latter cannot, as was the case in 5th-century 
Athens, be largely confined to the home. Glaucon agrees that this re- 
quires that they should be given the same education. Plato’s text then 
entertains two potential objections to the co-education of female with 
male guardians. First, they will have to undertake physical training, and 
since this is correctly done in the nude, the men and women will have 
to work out together naked. But this is alleged to be absurd. Second, 
the fact there will be both male and female guardians contravenes the 
founding principle of the ideal polis: one task for one nature and, pre- 
sumably, one nature for each task. But men and women have different 
natures. Thus guardians of both sexes contravenes the principle of the 
natural division of labour. This objection, though it speaks of ‘natures’, 
is not explicitly loaded with any kind of metaphysics of sex or gender. 
The objections move at the same conversational level as the arguments 
about virtues and souls in Book IV. 

As he did in Essay 7, however, Proclus places Socrates’ position in an 
explicit matrix of metaphysical possibilities.‘ The underlying question, 
on his view, is the unity of the human species and the relation of the 
unity question to the sameness of virtues across all members of the spe- 
cies. As he sets out the dialectical possibilities, the Peripatetics occupy 


" As Pass (2017) astutely observes, the metaphysical arguments for the fundamental 
sameness of men and women are complemented by observations drawn from the facts 
(cf. 248, 23-5 below). 
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a position that says that men and women are alike in kind (homoeides) 
but have different virtues. The Stoics, by contrast, suppose that men 
and women have the same virtues — the virtues shared by all rational 
creatures including gods — but are not alike in kind. Socrates alone has 
what Proclus will insist is the only consistent position, endorsing both 
the view that men and women are of the same kind and that they have 
the same virtues. The scholiast has not given us a diagram for this, but 
it would be easy enough to do 


same kind? same virtues? 
Aristotle Yes No 
Stoics No Yes 
Socrates Yes Yes 


While the characterisation of the Aristotelian position is perhaps 
broadly consistent with Aristotle’s Politics 1.13, the idea that the Stoics 
supposed that men and women are different in kind is not supported by 
our evidence.’ But Proclus is likely less concerned with historical accu- 
racy than he is with filling his matrix of possibilities and, since the Stoics 
did affirm that men and women, as well as gods, have the same virtues, 
they were convenient for his purposes. Situating them in this dialectical 
picture in this way probably does violence to their actual view, but fair- 
ness to materialists is not typically among Proclus’ concerns. 

Both the competing positions are ruled out in favour of Socrates’ al- 
ternative by means of a metaphysical principle that requires that virtues 
align with efdos or species. This principle is articulated in both essays 
(kanon, 237.14; axidma 252.27) and is purported to describe the way 
in which Intellect distributes perfections in accordance with essences. 
The rule is that where we have one essence, there is a common per- 
fected condition. But since virtues are dispositions that perfect things, 
this implies a common virtue among all members of a kind. So both the 
Aristotelian and ‘Stoic’ positions involve a metaphysical impossibility. If 
men and women are homoeides, then (pace the Aristotelian) their virtues 
must be common. If men and women have the same virtues, then (pace 
the position attributed to the Stoics), they must be one in kind.3 


> See Asmis (1996); Engel (2003). 

3. The Stoic attribution of a common virtue to gods and humans would also violate this 
principle. Proclus rejects the Stoic notion at in Tim. I 351.11-14 with the remark that 
this shows how far they are from Platonic piety and Socratic modesty, but he does not 
bother to give any further argument. 
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In addition, Proclus transforms Socrates’ casual comparison be- 
tween guard dogs and guardians (451d) into ‘an argument from the 
more and the less’. Variation among individuals within a kind is in- 
versely proportional to the kind’s place on the scale of being. Male and 
female dogs share the guardianly capacity, so the variation among dogs 
with respect to this ergon is pretty small. But humans are much higher 
on the scale of being than dogs, so the differences among the male and 
the female of the species as regards suitability for the same tasks will 
be even less. Therefore, those human souls that possess the natural 
aptitude for playing the guardian role will not be distinguished by sex: 
there can and must be female guardians. At the same time, however, 
Proclus is ready to admit that men are stronger than women. In this 
regard, he echoes the Platonic text, but he in fact uses this admission to 
buttress his earlier argument. He invokes the authority of Aristotle for 
the claim that things that fall under the same species differ in degree, 
while those that belong to different kinds do not. The exact reference 
to Aristotle is uncertain, but we believe that it is Parts of Animals 1.4, 
644a16-22: 


Groups that only differ in degree, and in the more or less of an identical ele- 
ment that they possess, are aggregated under a single class; groups whose at- 
tributes are only analogous are separated. For instance, bird differs from bird by 
gradation, or by excess and defect — some birds have long feathers, others short 
ones. Bird and Fish only agree in having analogous organs; for what in the bird 
is feather, in the fish is scale. 

(trans. W. Ogle in Barnes (1984)) 


So if women possess the same virtues as men, albeit to a lesser degree, 
this is in fact good evidence that they belong to the same kind — further 
evidence against the ‘Stoic’ position. While Socrates’ discussion of the 
sameness of virtue in men and women in the Republic appeals to no such 
metaphysical principles, Proclus’ exegesis of that discussion certainly 
does. In this regard, his treatment of the arguments of Book V resem- 
bles his exegesis of Socrates’ discussion of psychic parts and virtues in 
Book IV. 


2. PROCLUS AND GENDER POLITICS 


What, then, of the gender politics of Proclus’ text? The significance of 
Socrates’ insistence upon female guardians has been a hotly contested 
matter in the literature on the Republic. At one extreme we have those 
interpreters who suppose that the radical proposals of Book V are not 
serious political proposals at all, but are instead intended by Plato to 
communicate to the book’s real audience the limitations of philosophy 
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in relation to actual political practice.* Other readers take Socrates (and 
Plato) at his word, but wonder about the significance of this apparently 
progressive political proposal in light of Plato’s other remarks about 
women in the Republic and, more broadly, throughout the Platonic cor- 
pus. There is a broad consensus that it makes no sense to ask wheth- 
er the proposal for women’s political role in Book V makes Plato an 
early feminist.s Feminism is said in many ways, but on all of them it is 
distinctively individualist, insisting on overturning women’s traditional 
subordination to men on the basis that this liberates individual women 
from an oppression that limits their autonomy and denies them the 
rights due equally to all persons. But Socrates’ proposal is not that both 
women (and men!) who are suited to the task should be offered the op- 
portunity to become rulers, provided that they want to. Notions such 
as autonomy and individual rights which are presupposed by feminism 
seem to be entirely absent from the Republic. Yet even if we set aside as 
anachronistic the question, ‘Does Book V reveal Plato to be an early 
feminist?’, we can still ask about the extent to which the Book V pro- 
posals for women’s political participation set him apart from traditional 
Athenian misogyny. Here too interpreters disagree. At one end, we have 
critics who argue that Socrates’ proposal comes down simply to the 
idea that some women may have the opportunity to take on traits char- 
acteristic of ancient Greek masculine gender identity. A few women 
might become rulers alongside men only by being or becoming manly.° 
At the other end of the spectrum we have interpreters who suppose 
that Platonic souls are essentially unsexed and gender neutral. These 
interpreters take the disparaging remarks about women that occur in 
the Platonic corpus to be critical of women as Athenian culture makes 
them. But there is nothing in female nature that makes this inevitable.’ 

Part of what complicates the interpretation of Plato on these matters 
is the question of the transmigration of souls.* Within this context, it is 
not immediately obvious what — if anything — fills the role of the person 
or subject whose biological sex then has a gender construction placed 
upon it.? If the ‘metaphysics of gender’ is a highly disputed area within 
contemporary philosophy, the addition of transmigration only makes 
it more complex. Yet there can be no doubt that Proclus takes Plato’s 
commitment to the transmigration of souls quite literally: this is not 


+ Cf. Bloom (2003), 381-9 and, for very different reasons, Crombie (1962-3), vol. 1, 
100-1. 

5 Annas (1976); Pappas (1995), 107-9; Press (2012), 255. 

Bluestone (1987); Buchan (1999). 7 Harry and Polansky (2016). 

Allen (1975). 

9 For an exploration of the complexities involved in personhood in Plato, as well as an 
answer of a recognisably Neoplatonic kind, see Gerson (2003). 
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merely a myth or a parable with a moral point.’ Moreover, passages 
from the Timaeus on the cycle of reincarnations convey the idea that 
souls that are currently embodied in female form are enduring the con- 
sequences of a moral and intellectual failure in their previous male-em- 
bodied life. Timaeus tells his audience: 


And if they [sc. the embodied souls] could master these emotions, their lives 
would be just, whereas if they were mastered by them, they would be unjust. 
And if a person lived a good life throughout the due course of his time, he 
would at the end return to his dwelling place in his companion star, to live a life 
of happiness that agreed with his character. But if he failed in this, he would be 
born a second time, now as a woman. And if even then he still could not refrain 
from wickedness, he would be changed once again, this time into some wild 
animal that resembled the wicked character he had acquired. 

(Tim. 42b-c, trans. Zeyl in Cooper (1997)) 


Later at Tim. goe, the nature of the failure of the souls that are em- 
bodied in female bodies is made more specific: ‘According to our likely 
account, all male-born humans who lived lives of cowardice or injustice 
were reborn in the second generation as women.’ 

This puts the Platonist who wishes to find a consistent Platonic po- 
sition on the nature of female persons in a difficult spot. On the one 
hand, the Book V argument seems to suggest that at least some women 
are as capable, or nearly as capable, of the philosophical life — that is, 
of becoming guardians — as the most capable men. On the other hand, 
the Timaeus suggests that embodied human women are women pre- 
cisely because they are enduring punishment for moral deficiencies in 
a previous life. This, in turn, might shed doubt on whether their moral 


© Not all sober 2oth-century interpreters of Plato did admit this as a serious philosophical 
claim. Thus we find I. M. Crombie writing as follows: 


Most of this doctrine is to be found in the ‘myths’ or grand eschatological parables 
with which Plato tries to drive home his teaching in the Gorgias, Phaedo and Republic, 
but enough of it is to be found in the non-mythical part of the Phaedo to make it fair to 
say that Plato at least thought it decent to impute these beliefs to Socrates. How far he 
shared them himself it is difficult to say; indeed he frequently makes Socrates say, not 
that these things are ascertainably true, but that they are ‘likely stories’ told to him by 
‘priests . .. who have tried to understand their priesthood’ and so on. One suspects — I 
find it hard to see with what justification — that Plato’s ideas were more sophisticated 
and more evasive than those he imputes to Socrates ... 

(Crombie (1964), 77) 
Even if twenty-first-century interpreters of Plato are less willing than Crombie to 
discount the sincerity of the repeated affirmations of transmigration, the topic is not 
one that figures prominently in standard reference works. For instance, there is no 
entry for transmigration, reincarnation, rebirth or any cognate term in Fine (2008), nor 
does it figure as a topic in Press (2012). 
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and intellectual ‘rehabilitation’ is sufficiently complete, particularly if 
they are selected as guardian material at a young age. 

The tension between the Timaeus and the Republic on this point is 
one that Proclus clearly felt. This is an interpretive problem that is 
shared in the two essays on female guardians. While Essay 9 reports the 
views of Theodore of Asine, Proclus’ concern about how to reconcile 
the two dialogues seems to occur outside the context of this reporting. 
It thus seems plausible that this was an interpretive problem that trou- 
bled Proclus, even if it did not trouble Theodore. The complete nature 
of Proclus’ solution to it needs to be gleaned from what he says here in 
the Republic Commentary with what he says in his Timaeus Commentary. 
Detailed interpretation has been taken up elsewhere, but we will sum- 
marise the main outlines of his solution in what follows.” 

The key to Proclus’ resolution of the tension between the Republic 
and the Timaeus lies in the idea that the divine order provides a para- 
digm for the human order. The relation between men and women ought 
to be clarified by reference to the relation between gods and goddesses. 
When it comes to the latter, there is no question of sexual differentia- 
tion in terms of male and female bodies — at least not in the normal sense 
of bodies. Yet there is differentiation between gods and goddesses in 
terms of the cosmogonic roles that they play and, moreover, this differ- 
entiation is putatively explained by differences in gender. ‘Thus Proclus 
takes female divinities to play a role in multiplying and differentiating 
the processions from the highest orders of being.” By contrast, male 
divine principles play a unifying role and are aligned with sameness. 
Given the valences that attach to unity and plurality in Proclus’ philos- 
ophy, this means that female principles are subordinate to male ones: 


Thus it is just as it is among the intelligible beings, where the Limited dominates 
over the Unlimited. Likewise among the intellectual beings, the Male domi- 
nates over the Female; and in the hypercosmic things, Sameness dominates over 
Difference, and Similarity over Dissimilarity. So too in the case of the soul, the 
revolution of the Same dominates over the revolution of the Different. 

(in Tim. IL 262, 21-6) 


Human souls correspondingly possess an intrinsic gender identity 
through which they are assimilated or rendered like their ‘leading god’. 
The text that is central to the notion of a leading god is the Phaedrus 
247a, where disembodied souls form up into eleven formations, each 


™ Baltzly (2013); Schultz (2018). 
= Cf. Plat. Theol. WV 33.15-34.11; 85.2-4; 86.20-87.4; 112.17-18 Kai yap f Etepdtys avTS 
TO OfjAU Kal TO yovisdy éoT1 TAV Beddv; in Crat. 70.7-8. 


3 Baltzly (2009b). 
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arrayed behind a commanding god who leads them up to the high vault 
of heaven to glimpse the forms. In Plato’s text, the character of the god 
that a soul follows determines certain features of the kind of lover that 
the person will seek. Proclus generalises the role of leading gods, so 
that the identity of a soul’s leading god establishes certain facts about 
that soul’s cosmic ‘station and its duties’.“* Importantly, the question of 
whether a soul follows a god or a goddess is determined not by chance, 
but by each soul’s intrinsic gender identity: 


so there is a single resemblance [sc. to the soul’s leader-god] applying to all 
individual souls, a single division with reference to the cause of both of these ... 
[T]he differences between souls come not from their bodies nor from relations 
of this or that kind, as some persons claim, but from their own particular sub- 
stance; for their being organised under different leaders and their distribution 
are aspects of their substance. 

(in Tim. II 264.11-19, our emphasis)" 


The intrinsic gender differentiation of souls causes a sexual differentia- 
tion of their higher vehicles (im Tim. III 293.14-17). So in Proclus’ the- 
ory, gender is not the social interpretation placed upon biological sex. 
Rather, the sexual differentiation between male and female astral and 
pneumatic vehicles is an image of an intrinsic psychic gender that is prior 
to embodiment. There can, of course, be mis-matches between a soul’s 
intrinsic gender and the sex of the final, fleshy vehicle: Proclus supposes 
that it is obvious from Plato’s text that there can be transitions between 
male and female incarnations. Proclus also insists that the female body is 
weaker and seemingly this presents a greater obstacle to the realisation 
of masculine moral and intellectual perfection than the male body. Even 
female divine principles are more occupied with the things over which 
they exercise divine providence than gods are. The fact that generating 
offspring is a relatively carefree matter for male human beings is an image 
of a gendered division of cosmogonic labour among gods and goddesses: 


Just as up above [the divinities] differ in the way in which they generate, with 
the male contributing unity to the things that have been generated, while in a 
different manner the female renders their common effects plural and divisi- 
ble, so too the same account applies down here. There is a difference between 
the female and the male among their similar reproductive activities. And if the 
female performs this task more laboriously and the male, not merely without 


4 Cf. Baltzly (2004), 307-8. The notion of ‘my station and its duties’ was of course 
popularised by the British Idealists T. H. Green and F. H. Bradley. In spite of the 
influence of the Neoplatonic tradition upon Hegel, Proclus’ notion of cosmic station 
far outruns the notion of moral obligations flowing from a social role that constitutes a 
part of one’s identity. See Stern (2015). 

's ‘Tarrant (2017). 
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labour, but with pleasure, then this too is an image of things among the divine 
beings. Among them some [sc. the male], through a superabundance of power, 
are active with much greater ease, since they are liberated and free of concern 
for the procession of secondary [existents]. Others [sc. the female], however, 
act, on the one hand, with a lesser degree of transcendent superiority and, on 
the other, with a greater sympathy for the things that have been engendered. 
(in Remp. 1 246.10-21) 


From one point of view, human moral excellence consists in the pos- 
session and exercise of common non-gender-specific virtues. But from 
another point of view, the virtues are that through which the human 
soul ‘becomes like god’. The latter perspective on virtue matters when 
we consider that gods too are distinguished by gender — at least at some 
levels lower than the One. So assimilation to the divine will take slightly 
different pathways depending on the nature of one’s leading god. Even 
if the ultimate goal is the return to the One, some souls will naturally 
take a path that ascends through a feminine series, others through a 
masculine series. A feminine human soul ought to choose an initial in- 
carnation into a female oyster-body, since this is what is consistent with 
what belongs to it naturally."® So Proclus seems to think that a soul such 
as Diotima’s or Theano’s is ‘at home’ in a female body, while other mas- 
culine souls will experience female embodiment as an alienation from 
their divine paradigm. This is why the Timaeus passages can regard fe- 
male incarnation as a kind of punishment, while at the same time the 
Republic insists on common human virtues for both men and women. 
Given the gender differentiation between gods and goddesses in Pro- 
clus’ metaphysics, the question of the gender politics comes down to — 
or perhaps more appropriately, goes up to — whether his theology is 
one that parallels a kind of ‘egalitarian difference feminism’ (male and 
female divinities play distinct but complementary roles) or whether his 
theology is differentiated but patriarchal (male and female divinities 
play distinct and complementary roles, but the role of female divinities 
is subordinated to that of male ones). Baltzly (2013) gives a negative 
assessment of Proclus’ gendered theology: it projects male superior- 
ity onto a cosmic scale. Layne (2021) argues for a more positive as- 
sessment, stressing the complementary and ineliminable role of female 
divine principles. It may be that a suitable resolution of this question 
awaits more detailed study of gender as it manifests in the rather un- 
orthodox setting of Proclus’ theology. Or it may be that the tension 
between these two assessments is just a further manifestation of the 
tension between the perfection of unity and the overflow of unity into 


6 In Tim. II] 292.28-293.5 with Schultz (2018), 893-4 for further discussion of a feminine 
soul’s initial incarnation. 
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plurality in Neoplatonism. In general, feminine divine principles are as- 
sociated with plurality and difference, as well as the phase of procession, 
while masculine principles are associated with unity and sameness, as 
well as remaining and reversion. From one point of view, the multiplic- 
ity that overflows from the One is a deviation or descent from perfec- 
tion. From another point of view, it is the fulfilment of the productive 
power inherent in that perfection. 


3. THEODORE OF ASINE IN ESSAY 9 


It remains to say something about Theodore of Asine — the Platonist 
whose additions to Socrates’ arguments Proclus sees fit to report in Es- 
say g. At the opening of the Platonic Theology Proclus names Theodore — 
along with Plotinus, Amelius, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Syrianus — as 
among the divinely inspired interpreters of Plato.'7 They are likened 
to a chorus of Bacchants following Plato and Proclus falls in behind 
them. But among these Bacchants, Theodore is the one least known 
to us. Deuse collected 46 testimonia for Theodore of Asine, some of 
which he himself thought to be of questionable accuracy.'* Of these 
46, 35 are sourced from Proclus. Deuse posited dates for Theodore 
of 280-360 C.E. on the basis that Damascius and Eunapius identify 
him as a student of Porphyry and of Iamblichus, respectively. A single 
testimonium suggests a falling out between Iamblichus and ‘the Theo- 
doreans’."® This remark by Julian gains some plausibility from the fact 
that, following a long exposition of Theodore’s views, Proclus levels 
criticisms by Iamblichus from a work entitled Refutations of Amelius and 
his school and of Numenius. Proclus introduces his exposition of Theo- 
dore’s views by describing him as ‘filled up with the thought of Nume- 
nius’.?° Proclus’ attitude toward Theodore is thus ambivalent. On the 


‘7 “Those interpreters of the vision (epopteia) of Plato who have revealed the most sacred 
guidance concerning divine matters and who were allotted a nature nearly like that of 
their guide I would identify as Plotinus the Egyptian and those who received the sight 
(the6ria) from this man. I mean Amelius and Porphyry and, in the third place, those 
who seem to us to have come to be from them like potent statues — Iamblichus and 

Theodore, and any others after them who, following this divine chorus, have in their 

own thought experienced the Bacchic frenzy of Plato’s teachings’ (Test. 2, Deuse (1970) = 

PT: 11 6.16-7.1). 

Deuse (1973). 

Test. 4 = Emperor Julian, Letters 12 (to Priscus). 

*° Test. 6 = Proclus, in Tim. II 274.10-278.25. Baltzly (2018) is reluctant to suppose that 
this grouping implies any real affinity between Amelius and Numenius on the one hand 
and Theodore on the other. Amelius is plausibly linked to Numenius. However, close 
examination of the testimonia for Amelius and Theodore suggests that what binds 
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one hand, he is regarded as an important predecessor and often styled 
‘the great Theodore’. On the other hand, Proclus frequently tells his 
audience about Theodore’s views only to then go on and criticise them. 

Given the paucity of our information on Theodore, the question of 
the relationship between Essays VIII and IX is a vexed one. The issue 
has been examined thoroughly by Angelo Longo.*! Given the parallels 
between the two essays, it is not easy to separate out Proclus’ appro- 
priation of Theodorean material, nor to rule out the possibility that 
Theodore himself was drawing upon earlier sources now lost to us.” 
We have no evidence of a commentary on Plato’s Republic from Theo- 
dore of Asine and it is perhaps more plausible to suppose that Proclus 
has drawn on ideas from Theodore’s work on transmigration. The full 
title seems to have been That every soul is all the forms, and Nemesius 
situates it in a dialectical engagement with a work by Iamblichus called 
That transmigrations from humans into irrational animals do not take place, 
nor from irrational animals into humans. It is perhaps not implausible 
to suppose that Theodore’s work addressed questions of transmigra- 
tion generally and, in the course of doing so, may have addressed souls 
swapping between male and female human bodies. This, in turn, may 
have invited reflections on the question of whether the virtues of men 
and women are common. In any event, the material that Proclus pre- 
sents from Theodore includes five arguments for the conclusion that 
the virtues of men and women are the same. 

What is striking about Theodore’s arguments — at least in Proclus’ 
presentation, and this is, of course all that we know of them - is that they 
make no specific reference to the text of Republic V. This may be why 
Proclus presents them as additional considerations that ‘Theodore added 
to the arguments of Socrates.*} Here, as elsewhere in the testimonia, 
the connection between Theodore’s Platonism and the exact words of 
Plato is loose. Indeed, Theodore (and Amelius’) rather ‘free-wheeling’ 
interpretations of Plato are precisely the things that seem to draw 


them together in Proclus’ mind is not a common interpretive approach to Plato, but 
rather the fact their conclusions sometimes coincide with one another. Thus Theodore 
practised psephy and drew philosophical conclusions on the basis of the shapes of the 
letters that make up a word, but there is no evidence of such interpretive excesses in the 
case of Amelius. Both philosophers, however, did accept the idea that there are Forms 
of particulars and that the Timaeus involves reference to three Demiurges, perhaps 
aligned with the three kings of Epistles II. 

»* Longo (2002). 

» ©\, a una tradizione comune, ormai consolidata nel tempo riguardo ai procedimenti 
e ai contenuti, da cui sia Proclo sia Teodoro attingono attuando magari combinazioni 
diverse, senza che si possa ben definire l’apporto personale dei due’ (Longo (2002), 73). 

23 In R. 1 253.1-2 wal dv 6 uéyas OedSwpos ouvesquTrdpnoev; 255.25-26 Tooatita kal ag’ dv 


6 péyas OedSwpos yeypagev ouveiogEepelv Sei Tois DwWKpaTOus Adyors. 
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the most criticism from Proclus (and from Iamblichus as reported by 
Proclus). It is consistent with the evidence we possess that Theodore 
simply did not feel the force of the problem that so occupies Proclus: 
reconciling the seemingly misogynistic character of the comments on 
reincarnation in female bodies in the Timaeus with the seemingly egali- 
tarian character of Republic V. In his Timmaeus Commentary, Proclus notes 
that at least one of his distinguished predecessors took Plato’s remarks 
at Timaeus 42b-c non-literally: 


If you interpret [the words] ‘the nature of a woman’ literally, that is how we 
shall treat the meaning. But if you were to say that through ‘woman’ he [Ti- 
maeus] is symbolically indicating the entire kind of life that is weak, feminized 
and inclines toward generation — as some of our more significant predecessors 
understood it — there would be no need of such a solution. 

(in Tim. UI 293.24-9)** 


Both ‘Tarrant (2017) and Baltzly (2013) argue that the predecessor in 
question is probably Theodore of Asine, with the former noting that 
Theodore and Iamblichus are the only members of the Athenian school 
who are regularly referred to in Book V of the Timaeus Commentary. If 
this is correct, then by resorting to a non-literal reading of one of Plato’s 
comments on transmigration, Theodore dissolved an interpretive prob- 
lem that occupies Proclus’ attention a great deal. Why could Proclus 
not have taken the same road? This question becomes particularly acute 
when we consider that Proclus did, in fact, discount the literal truth of 
some of Plato’s remarks on the transmigration of souls. Moreover, he 
did so by adapting a solution propounded by Theodore of Asine. 

Proclus credits Theodore with the insight behind Proclus’ preferred 
resolution of the question of whether human souls enter animal bodies.’5 
In spite of Plato’s quite literal remarks about human souls ‘going into’ 
animal bodies,” Proclus supposes that these souls are merely connected 
to an animal body and enter into a relation or schesis with that animal. 
The human soul does not literally inhabit the animal body but instead 
‘oversees it relationally from without’.??7 So why can Proclus not accept 
a similarly non-literal treatment of the claims in the Timmaeus that an un- 
disciplined, cowardly, and unjust soul is next incarnated ‘in the nature of 
a woman’? 


4 Tarrant (2017). 

5 Cf. in R. IL 309.28-310.21. For the debate among the Platonists on this point, see 
Sorabji (2005), 213-16. 

*6 Phdo 81e6-al eis Ta THV Sveov yévn Kal Tdv To1loUTwv Onpiov eixds évdUecGar. Rep. 620C2-3 
Thy ToU yeAwtotroiot Ogpoitou Tif nKkov évSuopevny. 

*7 In R. 11 310.18 16 GAoyov Ewbev epeotdoa oxeT KOs. 
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4. CONCLUSION 


Years ago Paul Thom argued that Aristotle’s theory of reproduction was 
sexist in at least two ways.** First, it perpetuated women’s oppression by 
aligning them with the passive, undefined and subordinate side of the 
form—matter distinction. Second — and perhaps relevant to the point 
at issue here — the theory could only have appeared plausible to Aristot- 
le if he had regarded the culturally conditioned ‘passivity’ of Athenian 
women as an essential feature of feminine nature. But, in fact, there are 
features of his theory that really ought to have struck him as problematic 
given his other views. According to Aristotle’s own views, a female off- 
spring occurs when the semen fails to prevail over the matter (G4 IV.1, 
766b15). But matter is potentiality — and primitive matter especially 
so. So how can it happen that what is potential and primitive fails to be 
mastered by form? Given Aristotle’s understanding of his own notions, 
this seems perplexing. Moreover, how can a natural process go ‘wrong’ 
so often? (About half the offspring are female, after all!) Aristotle defines 
natural changes as those that happen ‘always or for the most part’ (Phys. 
198b34), so it is hard to see how there can be a regular defect in nature. 
‘Thom concluded that the obviousness he attributed to women’s passive 
and subordinate role blinded Aristotle to the problems that his theory 
of reproduction created for his own natural philosophy and dulled the 
philosophical acuity that he exhibits in so many other areas. In short, 
Aristotle’s sexism created a philosophical blind spot. It is perhaps not 
plausible to suppose that his theory of reproduction was elaborated 
with the aim of naturalising women’s subordination, but perhaps his 
theory could not have looked plausible to him without his sexist pre- 
suppositions about the naturalness of women’s subordination. Thom’s 
argument is thus an instance of Hanlon’s razor’? or the maxim that one 
ought to assume ‘cock-up before conspiracy’. 

Proclus’ resolution of the problem of Timaeus 46b—c and goe is not 
perhaps as problematic in relation to the rest of his theory of gendered 
souls as Aristotle’s reproductive theory is in relation to the rest of his 
natural philosophy. Yet it would be interesting to know more about 
the manner in which other Platonists treated these passages. Schultz 
points out that Proclus’ classmate, Hermias, does not seem to lay simi- 
lar stress on the relevance of the sex of the leading god for a soul in his 
Phaedrus Commentary.3° Perhaps Proclus’ views on reincarnation and 
on the nature of goddesses would have been different had he, rather 


** Thom (1976). 
29 Never attribute to malice that which can be adequately explained by stupidity. 
3° Schultz (2018), 888, n. 11. 
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than Hermias, married Aedesia. Damascius tells us that the teacher of 
both Proclus and Hermias, Syrianus, tried to betroth Aedesia to his star 
pupil, Proclus.3' But Proclus apparently had a dream which he took to 
mean that he would be married to Athena alone — i.e. to eschew human 
marriage and devote himself entirely to wisdom. So Hermias married 
Aedesia instead and she proved to be a most formidable and politically 
gifted woman, as well as one who cared greatly for the poor, and had 
many visions of the gods. Could Proclus’ view of the nature of feminine 
souls have survived the experience of marriage to a woman so manifest- 
ly Demiurgic? The catch-cry of first-wave feminism was ‘the person- 
al is political’. Perhaps if Proclus’ personal life had been different, his 
gender politics would have been better. But this, of course, must remain 
purely speculative. 


3 Phil. Hist. Fr. 56 (Athanassiadi (1999)). 
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Concerning the arguments in the fifth book of 36 
the Republic showing the virtues and education 
of men and women to be the same. 


<I. PRELIMINARY: MEN AND WOMEN DO NOT 
DIFFER IN KIND: 236.5-238.10> 


Since Socrates, in the fifth book of the Republic, wishes to show that 5 
political virtue does not belong to men alone, but is also common to 
women, he says that the education (paideia)** that is prior to virtue must 
necessarily be the same for men and women: — an education through 
mousiké and through physical training whose extent and character he 

has defined. Furthermore, even prior to the education, he shows the 10 
nature of both kinds (gevos) [i.e. men and women] to be the same in 

form, for unless this point is firmly established, neither the arguments 
concerning education, nor those concerning virtue would have plau- 
sibility. It is, after all, necessary for education to be consequent upon 
nature, and for virtue to be consequent upon education, since the one 15 
perfects nature, while the other is the goal of education. And in these 
matters too it seems to me that Plato both knew and securely grounded 

the truth, when he established, on the one hand, that the male and the 

female are the same in species (e/dos) and determined, on the other, 

that since they were alike in form (bomoeidés), they possessed one virtue, 

just as they possessed one form.34 For [one of two things is the case]: 

Either it is the case that, since intellect is the primary object of desire3s 20 
and itself provides for each thing what it is to exist (to einai) and what it 


» For the elite education of late antiquity and its significance for Platonist philosophers, 
see volume 1 in this series, 30-2. 

3 Cf. 451e6-452a2. 

4 This following dialectic between Plato and his Aristotelian opponent is also reviewed 
briefly at in Tim. I 46.1-48.6 as Proclus comments on Tim. 18c1-4. 

38 Cf. in Tim. II 92.14 where Proclus uses similar terminology to describe Aristotle’s view 
of the Prime Mover as the ultimate cause of motion by virtue of being an object of 
desire. Proclus’ point in the single disjunctive statement that runs from 236.19-237.3 
is that, whether one sides with Aristotle or with Plato on nature of the first principle, 
there must be a one-to-one correlation between essence and perfection and thus 
between essence and virtue. 
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is to exist well (to ew einai), when it gives things a single essence (ousia), 
it also surely gives them a single perfection. Or else there is, on the one 
hand, the Good beyond Intellect and, on the other, Intellect that is the 
cause of forms. In this case, it is necessary for their gifts to coincide, 
237 and the perfection which comes from the Good to be distributed along 
with the distribution of forms in accordance with merit, with the result 
that things that differ with respect to form (kat’ eidos) will also differ 
with respect to doing well (to ez), while those that are essentially alike 
in form (kat? ousian homoeides) have a virtue that is alike in form for all of 
them. Thus, as I said, Plato has arrived in the present [passage in Book 
5 V] with a form of words that agrees with the order of existent things. 
Among those who have come after Plato, however, some have said 
that the male and female are alike in form and called the human spe- 
cies (e/dos) indivisible, while nonetheless separating the virtues, positing 
some for men and others for women. This is what the Peripatetics say.37 
IO Others make the virtues of men and women common (and that’s no 
great surprise since they have extended a single virtue to both god and 
humanity), but nonetheless say that the male and female differ with re- 
spect to species, just as human and god do. That’s what the Stoics do.3* 
But following the aforementioned rules (kanén), it is necessary that 
whatever we have apprehended concerning the existence (Ayparx- 
15 is) of each thing with regard to sameness and difference, this too we 
apprehend concerning its perfection with regard to similarity and dis- 
similarity. For in every case, generally speaking, we see that the natu- 
ral activities agree with the natures. In the case of the simple [bodies], 
upward motion belongs to all fire, while downward motion belongs to 
20 all earth, and similarly in the case of the intermediate [elements]. In 
the case of composites, such as living beings, however, each one — in as 
much as it has single form (idea) that results from its nature — also has a 
correspondingly single form of life, even if some of the individuals have 
more or less of what is common. For all lions are courageous, all cattle 


6 Kavtatda TH TéHEEl TV SvTOV cULBaIvovoas agiiKev poovas: The choice of povds in this 


context seems a bit odd. Perhaps Proclus has in mind the care that Socrates takes about 
properly qualified terminology at Rep. V 454a. 

37 The literature on Aristotle and feminism is, of course, immense, but Deslauriers (2003) 
seems most salient to assessing the accuracy of the position that Proclus here attributes 
to Aristotle and his school. 

38 This characterisation of the Stoic view of women and their virtue is not included in 
von Arnim’s Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta and it in fact seems contrary to the reports 
in SVF III 253 and 254. On the Stoic view of women, their virtue and their fitness for 
political life, see Asmis (1996) and, somewhat less optimistically, Engel (2003). 
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are temperate, all cranes are endowed with intelligence? and in other 25 
cases the same account (/ogos) holds — even if, as we said, in this or that 
situation there is a certain intensification or slackness [of the quality in 
question]. This [degree of variation] in their activities is itself certainly 
evidence of their similarity with respect to form, for the greater and the 

lesser exists among what is the same in form.‘ Therefore, it is surely 

the case since all humans are alike in form, they will possess the same 
perfections and [the same] natural activities, just as they possess the 30 
[same] natures. But that they have the same [natures] with respect to 238 
form is obvious from both the fact that they reproduce with one anoth- 
er naturally (and it is not like the case of hybrids, such as [the result of] 
a horse and an ass) and the fact that, while they differ in their bodily or- 
gans for reproduction, both men and women nonetheless have the same 
ways of life (bios). They are self-controlled or undisciplined, cowardly 
or courageous, wise or witless. There is a change only with respect to 
the aforementioned [reproductive] parts when the transformation of 
male into female or female into male takes place (as has already become 
a familiar fact from narratives (historia)), while beings that are not the 
same in form cannot change into one another without perishing.” 10 


wn 


<II. THE TWIN OBJECTIVES OF THE LAWMAKER: 
POSSIBILITY AND BENEFIT: 238.11-239.27> 


Thus since Socrates knew these things and since he wished to exhibit 
the fact that the virtues are common to both men and women, and that 
there ought to be not merely guardians, but also guardianesses* of the 
same rank as them, and not merely auxiliaries who are men, but that 15 
there should also be women bearing arms, he showed that on the basis 
of necessary [reasoning] it was possible to legislate this. He also showed 
that, when this law holds force, it is beneficial to those who have been 
persuaded [of it]. These, after all, are the two objectives of all political 
knowledge: showing which among the things prescribed is, on the one 
hand, possible and which is, on the other, beneficial. For the lawgiver 20 
who has intelligence would neither deem it necessary to write down 


39 The same examples are given in Olympiodorus, in Phdo 8.2.4-5. 

4 Cf. Aristotle Metaphys. 1054b7. 

* Cf. in Tim. II 202.11-20 for Proclus’ understanding of hybrids. 

* Examples from Ovid’s Metamorphoses alone would include Tiresias, Sithon, Mestra, 
Iphis, and Cainis/Caineus. See Brisson (2002). 

+ Echoing Plato’s feminine noun at Rep. 457c1. Repeated again at 242.27 and in his 
summary of the arrangements in the Republic at in Tim. 1 46.14. 
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what is merely a pious hope# nor — even when it comes to what he says 

is possible+5 — to write [the law] by looking to anything other than what 

is beneficial.4* And reasonably so, for the legislative [art] is a partial 
intellect, and this is why he [Plato] defines the law as ‘a distribution of 

25 intellect’.#7 If it is an Intellect, it has the third rank after the Good, but 
the second after the Power.* After all, every intellect requires power in 

order to completely fulfil that which is its own. But it is not the case that 

where there is power, there is intellect too. As a consequence, power is 
naturally beyond intellect. It was with an eye to these facts that Socrates 

30 defined every sort of knowledge and every craft to be some kind of pow- 
239 er, but not vice versa. For he says that in the case of power he ‘cannot 
see either colour or shape’, but instead [he proposes] to discover the 
differences among them by reference to what gets accomplished by it 


# otte yap evyais Suoia Sei ypdge Tov votv ExovTa vouobéTny. Cf. Rep. 456b12 OvK &pa 
GSUvaTa ye oudse evyais Suoia EvonobeTotpev. 
45 oUt’ ei kai Suvaté Aéyor. As Festugiére notes, the sense cannot be exactly the normal one 
of ‘even if? or ‘although’. 
4 Cf. Rep. 456cq. 
#7 The following discussion would be opaque to any audience that was not thoroughly 
familiar with Plato’s Laws. At 713b in that work the Athenian Stranger narrates the 
story of the best form of government instituted long ago in the age of Cronos. The god, 
doubting humans’ ability to govern themselves, appointed as rulers over them super- 
human beings intermediate between gods and men: the daimones. This story already 
exploits etymological connections to render its narrative plausible. The presence of a 
daimén in charge of things is readily suggested by the happiness (ewdaimonia) of these 
communities in the long-ago age of Cronos (713b1—-3 ét1 tpotépa ToUTwv TéyTOAU 
AéyeTat Tis &pX7) Te Kai OiKNoIs yeyovévan étri Kpdvou par’ evSaiucv). Now a super-human 
daimén is of course immortal. So in the present age, we will best imitate the golden 
era of Cronos by ordering both our homes and our city-state in accordance with the 
immortal element within ourselves — nous or intellect. And it is on this basis that Plato 
gives the ‘definition’ of law (nomos) that occupies Proclus in what follows: it is thy 
to vol Siavoutv (714a1-2). Now, as Bury’s translation in the Loeb Classical Library 
pointed out long ago, this involves double word-play on nous/nomos and dianomé/ 
daimén. And in the context of this passage from the Laws, the word dianomé is perhaps 
best rendered in the second sense listed in LSJ — that of regulation. Indeed, LSJ lists 
precisely this passage from Plato as an example of that sense: the law is a regulation 
patterned upon intellect. But the discussion that ensues in Proclus plays on the other 
sense of dianomé as a distribution or division of things, for it stresses the order in which 
the creative power of the Good is unfolded into the series Power and Intellect. 
It seems likely that Proclus is here playing with a variation of the Father—Power— 
Intellect triad associated with some Neoplatonists’ understanding of the Chaldean 
Oracles (cf. Proclus, in Alc. I 37.14 = Iamblichus, in Alc. I, fr. 4 (Dillon)). By invoking 
this familiar triad, Proclus seeks to provide a metaphysical justification for Socrates’ 
common-sense remark that a good lawmaker asks both what is possible (i.e. what lies 
within our power) and what is beneficial (i.e. good). 


G0 
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or what it is oriented toward.4? When it is a question of what results 
from it, then it is a creative power, and when it is a question of what it 
is oriented toward, then it is a cognitive power. Thus all understanding 
(gnésis) results from power, but not every power is entirely concerned 
with understanding (gnéstikos). (In any case, there are desiderative and 
other natural powers that belong to animals or plants or things that lack 
soul.) As a consequence, Power is above Intellect. 

The Good in turn is beyond Power. In every case, power itself by 
itself is good, and if it is said that there is something that is harmful but 
simultaneously power, then it [merely] appears to be power to some 
people, while being much more [a kind of] incapacity.5° For what else is 
the distinctive feature of Power but to preserve the one who possesses 
it? If there is some power that is harmful, it would not [really] be power 
[at all], since it produces the opposite of what power is used for. There- 
fore, all power is good, but not all that is good is power, since in fact 
there exist other things that are good whilst not being powers. [And 
there are] since we say that some dispositions are good, and we also say 
that of the activities that are prior to the dispositions,;" as well as that 
the Being itself that is prior to Power is good. If we say these things cor- 
rectly and if what was said earlier is true — that the legislative science is a 
kind of partial intellect because, as Plato said, the law is a distribution of 
intellect - then since it [sc. intellect] is third in the series among all the 
things that exist, it [sc. political science] is obliged to look toward that 
which is prior to it (I mean both Power and the Good). After all, there 
are series for these things too, with some powers proceeding from 


49 Proclus alludes here to Socrates’ discussion of the faculties (or powers) of knowledge 
and belief at 477c. These powers turn out to be distinguished both by their objects 
(knowledge is ‘set over’ what entirely is, while opinion is set over what is and is not) 
and by what they accomplish (knowledge accomplishes its ends infallibly, while opinion 
does so fallibly). See Essay 10 below, 266.9, ff. 

se A familiar theme from the Gorgias; cf. Olympiodorus in Grg. 15.3.28-30: obtas Kat of 
PTTopES Kal Ei KaKe TH Suvauer KexpNpEevor ou Agyovta SuvacGa1 GAAG LGAAOV Gduvapiav 
coKotou. 

5s' As Festugiére notes, Kroll’s correction of aro €ewv to mpd eewv, with reference to 
Aristotle, NE 2.1103b21 is sound. Virtues are surely good dispositions that are salient 
to the discussion at hand and the Neoplatonists do not take Aristotle to be at odds with 
Plato in thinking that activity or habituation is relevant to the inculcation of virtue. 
This is particularly true of the second grade of virtue: ethical virtue. Cf. Olympiodorus, 
in Phdo 8.2.1-3. 

* For the notion of a series in Neoplatonism, see Lloyd (1990), 76-123 for the 
perspective from logic and semantics and Remes (2008), 44-76 for the perspective 
from metaphysics. 
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other powers, and similarly for goodnesses.>3 If political science looks 
25 to these things, then it is obliged to consider in every situation both the 
possibles+ when it comes to choice, and the beneficial when it comes to 
attainment. After all, each and every person chooses among the things 
that are possible and desires to bring about things that are beneficial. 


<III. THE FEMINIST PROPOSAL IS POSSIBLE: 
230.28-246.21> 


<A. The positive argument: 239.28-242.9> 


Since these are the two objectives [viz. possibility and benefit], Socrates 
initially displays to us the possibility of the feminist doctrine®s by calling 
to mind, by analogy with dogs, the similarity of women to men when 
240 it comes to guarding the city. For surely he made this animal an image 
(eikon) of guardianly nature, since it naturally possesses this power as 
other animals naturally possess other powers, with some being natural- 
ly such as to have the power of foreseeing the future, others naturally 


53 The plural ‘goodnesses’ (agathotétes) is somewhat jarring, but Proclus seems to have 
in mind the series of gods which are described in Elements of Theology 119.11 as évéSes 
kai &yabétntes. Dodds translates this as ‘excellences’, but it seems that the gods as 
&yaterntes are parallel to the gods as the participated mode of the unparticipated One 
or henads. If ‘the Good’ is Goodness, then each of the series that it transcends are 
similarly headed by ‘goodnesses’. 

English has no easy way of exhibiting the continuity between what Proclus has just 
been discussing (the power or dynamis that is alleged to be prior to intellect) and what 
we look to in making choices (the possible or to dynaton). 


uw 
ze 


55 76 Suvatov TpdTEpov 6 TwKpartns Hpiv éiSerkvus TOU yuvaiketou Sdyyatos. The adjective 
gynaikeios would normally be rendered ‘feminine’, not ‘feminist’. In its neutral sense, it 
commonly describes things associated with women; e.g. feminine dress or the women’s 
marketplace. In its evaluative sense, it is frequently negative — as in Socrates’ infamous 
remark later in this book of the Republic that despoiling the enemy dead on the battlefield 
is a sign of ‘a petty and womanish cast of mind’ (yuvanxeias Te Kai opiKpa&s Siavoias, 
469d7). But what is at issue in this passage from Proclus is the doctrine or belief that 
women can participate in the same virtues as men and accordingly can benefit the city- 
state in similar ways. In that context, we think ‘feminist’ rather than ‘feminine’ better 
expresses in English the sense of what Proclus seeks to convey. We know of no earlier 
use of the adjective to convey what we should call a ‘feminist doctrine’. 

Festugiére translates: “Tels étant donc les buts, Socrate nous montre en premier la 
possibilité de sa décision relativement aux femmes ...’ This converts the adjective to 
a noun and makes the dogma one that pertains to the class that falls under the noun. 
Perhaps his choice reflects the fact that Proclus has gone for a somewhat ambiguous 
expression here, a bit like saying ‘female-theory’ in English. Is that a theory held by 
women or about women? Perhaps it would have struck Proclus’ audience with something 
of the strangeness of ‘feminism(e)’ when it was coined in French and English in the 
early twentieth century. 
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having the power of managing the household, and yet others being 
naturally pugnacious.** But the distinctive feature of this power [of be- 
ing a guardian] is to be gentle with those who belong to the household, 
but to be tough on outsiders’? — a feature that doubtless belongs to dogs 
in particular, just as surely as being wakefuls* does (for when they are 
sleeping, yet another guard is necessarily required for this one) and also 
being keen and possessing a quick sensibility. After all, were the dog 
lacking in these qualities, then, having failed to detect the approach of 
the outsiders, he would not welcome [their presence] or repel them pri- 
or to any further experience of them — in the one case because of weak 
perception, in the other because of laziness.5° It seems, furthermore, 


56 Swans are perhaps the iconic animals for foreseeing the future; cf. Phdo 84e-85b. Bees 
might be Proclus’ notion of paradigmatically good household managers, since when the 
household gets too big they send out colonies (Pol. 293d, Laws 708b). The distinction 
between the guardianly (phylaktikos) species and the pugnacious ones (amyntikos) is 
unclear. As Festugiére notes, Aristotle draws a distinction between the pugnacious 
and the guardianly (phylaktikos) at HA 1.1, 488b9, and explains that the former either 
attack other animals or fight back when attacked, while the latter merely have the 
means of fighting back against ill treatment. But Aristotle does not give us examples. 
Perhaps Proclus distinguishes these on the basis of Socrates’ insistence that the human 
counter-parts to guard dogs must not prey upon the flock that they are introduced to 
protect (Rep. 416a). If this guess is correct, then it may be wolves that are the icon of 
the pugnacious power, for Socrates contrasts the guard dogs with their close cousin, the 
wolf. 

57 Cf. Rep. 375¢. 

58 Cf. 95.20 below. The wakeful dog turns out to be a philosophical animal in more than 
one way. 

5° 6 yap TouTois éAAgiTTwV OU TPODIOVTAS yvwoETaI TOUS GAAOTPioUS, OU yaIpT|oEl Kal 
ATOOKEVAOETAI TPO TOU TraGEiv, TO Hev Bid SuoaIobHoIav, TO Sé 8 dpyiav. Like Festugiére, 
we reject Kroll’s proposal to read aiproe for youproe in line 11. As Festugiére notes, 
this digression is surely related to Socrates’ observations on dogs at Rep. 376a5 since 
Proclus offers a close paraphrase of the Platonic text. As he observes: ‘le chien év pév 
dv in dyvta, yoAetraiver (ici dtrooKevdoeTat), oUSE Ev KaKOV TrpoTrETTOVOAS (ici TPS TO 
tradeiv)- dv 8 Gv yvepipov, comrdZetan (ici xorptyoet), Kav UNSév Tratrote UT’ avTOU d&yabov 
metroven.’ Retaining youproei, he translates: ‘car si un chien | était déficient en ces 
qualités, il ne percevrait pas les étrangers dés leur approche, il ne se réjouirait pas, ou 
ne repousserait pas les gens, avant méme d’en avoir rien éprouvé, dans le premier cas, 
par lenteur 4 percevoir, dans le second par paresse.’ The sentence is confusing at first 
glance, because one expects the pév ... 8& coordination to be related to the alternatives 
of welcoming [those who are familiar] or repelling those who are not. After all, the xai 
in ot xauproet Kal étrooKeudoeTa Must express disjunction, not conjunction since the 
dog cannot both welcome and repel the person at the front gate. But that’s not what the 
uév ... 88 refers to. In fact, this reaches back to the first and second of the two qualities 
just attributed — wakefulness and keen sensibilities. The point is that when the dog fails 
to either wag at familiars or bark at strangers it is either because he fails to perceive 
them due to poor perception or fails to exercise perception at all since he is sleeping. In 
the first case, perhaps, we should imagine an old dog who is awake but nearly deaf and 
in the second a dog who is fast asleep. 
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that it is because of these facts that those who are wise in divine matters, 

15 when they discerned this guardian property to be distinctive of dogs, 
interpreted them as belonging to the protective order of gods and made 
them dog-headed in their forms, as the Egyptians do with Anubis who 
guards Osiris.® In any case, Socrates <compares>® the human guardi- 
ans with dogs due to the natural affinity with the genus of protective 
daemones.” 

20 Starting out from here, he demonstrates that being a guardian of the 
city-state is a role that belongs not only to the male among humans, but 
to the female as well. For while the female dogs are no less able to be 
guardians of the herds than the male, [Socrates’ conclusion] is not rea- 
soning from an example® (for such a mode of apprehension (epibolé) is 


‘°° The idea that Anubis’ dog-head is appropriate to his role as protector of Isis and Osiris 

is found earlier in Plutarch’s De Iside et Osiride (357) and Diodorus Siculus (1.87.2). 

These authors share a simpler sentiment that the role of dogs as faithful guards and 

companions makes a canine appearance appropriate to the guarding deity. Proclus has 

adapted this slightly to his own understanding of divine chains under which objects 

appear at a low level, but still reflecting the characteristics of the deities that preside 

over them. 

Reading trapeixéZe1 in the lacuna at line 18 with Kroll. 

> Festugiére comments: ‘Pure invention, naturellement, de Proclus.’ Kroll refers the 
reader to his Or. Chald. 45 (= frr. go and 91 in the editions of Des Place and Majercik), 
but Festugiére points out that these canine daemons are irrational and thus hardly 
seem apposite to the protective role ascribed to them here by Proclus. Even if dog-like 
protective daemons are not a pure invention on Proclus’ part, the notion is one that 
remains mysterious to us given our evidence. 


a 


a 


oUK ék Trapadstypatos émPaAAduevos (do8evns yap 6 Toidobe Tis EtrIBOATs TpdTros Kal OU 
SiaAeKTIKds) OSE cos ETraywyf} xP@pEvos (2K yap Evds etraywyty Troiiv &SUvaTov), GAN’ 
os & Tol ftTovos émxeipdav- The initial contrast between inference from a paradigm 
and using one case as the basis for an induction is puzzling. Moreover, Proclus’ choice 
of the participle émBaAAduevos may lead the unwary reader down a blind alley (as it 
did us for a while). Alexander of Aphrodisias reports allegedly Stoic terminology of 
suppressed and suppressing syllogisms at in An. Pr. 283.12, ff. (© SVF 2.257: of 88 
emPaAAovtés Te Kai érriBaAASuevor KcAOULEvoN). In suppressed reasoning we take multiple 
pairs of premises and, instead of inferring the conclusion that follows from each pair, 
we conjoin them to draw a conclusion from all of them. Thus, in Alexander’s example: 
“if we were to take A of B, B of C, C of D, D of E, so that A of E. For in this case we 
take continuous premisses and do not further draw the conclusions which come from 
them, but we use all of them as if the conclusion AE followed from all of them in the 
same way’ Mueller (2006).) The syllogisms of which the conclusions are omitted are 
called ‘suppressed’ (é1iBoAAdpuevos). But since we are not given premises here but rather 
an examplar, it is difficult to see how this technical sense can be apposite. 

We think that focusing on the participle is thus a mistake. The contrast should in 
fact be understood simply by reference to Aristotle’s theory of rhetoric. Rhetorical 
and dialectical reasoning have a kind of symmetry between them. The rhetorical 
counter-part to syllogism is enthymeme, while induction’s counter-part is example 
or paradeigma (Rhet. 1356a34-19). The difference between these is perhaps not as 
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weak and not dialectical), nor does he use it as the basis for an induction 25 
(for it is not possible to make an induction from a single case). Rather, 

it attempts a proof from what is lesser, so that the argument goes like 

this: If it falls to those things that are less than humans due to the de- 

cline (bypbesis) of their kind of life to possess the natural similarity [be- 

tween the sexes], the similarity in nature will belong to a much greater 

extent to human beings who have a superior and clearer kind of life. 241 
For among things that are essentially superior, there is a greater com- 
monality of nature between those that have the same rank than there 
is among inferior beings. And of course, to the extent that individuals 
[of a kind] are by nature deficient relative to what is prior to them, to 
that extent they are lacking in similarity relative to one another and 
participate more in dissimilarity.°+ However, the antecedent holds, since 
surely dogs are, on the one hand, very close to humans and live with 
them, but, on the other, inferior to them due to lacking reason. Yet it 
is not only the males, but also the females that have been allocated the 
property that we say is distinctive of dogs. In the case of human beings, 10 
therefore, who possess as their distinctive (idios) quality the faculty of 
watching over their fellow human beings and preserving them, because 

of the common possession of reason, it must be even more the case that 

it falls to all of them to possess this nature which is bound (opheilein) 


wn 


obvious as Aristotle supposed, but that is irrelevant to the question of whether Proclus 
takes there to be a difference between them: Aristotle’s authority in this matter is 
certainly sufficient to explain the contrast drawn in this passage. 

But while Aristotle’s Rhetoric allows us to understand the otherwise mysterious 
contrast between the first two options, we would fail to appreciate Proclus’ creativity if 
we simply took his argument é to f{tTovos as a simple example of the rhetorical trope 
éx TOU WaAAOV Kai Artov (Rhet. 1397b12—19). As Aristotle’s examples show, this strategy 
argues from what is undisputably true but harder to believe to a conclusion that is 
less difficult to believe but disputed. Thus, if it’s true that a man beats even his parents 
(incredible though such hybris might be!), then it is highly credible that he beats his 
neighbours too. If it’s true that even the gods don’t know all things (incredible though 
this might be), it is highly credible that there are things unknown to men. In short, the 
‘more and less’ in Aristotle’s rhetorical trope is epistemological — a matter of degrees of 
probability. Proclus’ reconstruction of Socrates’ argument, however, treats more and 
less in terms of degrees of being. From what is true of male and female dogs (which are 
lower on the chain of being) we may infer things about humans (who are more real). 

‘+ That is to say, ‘vertical’ and ‘horizontal’ similarity correlate; cf. ET 28 and 32 for 
vertical similarity. Thus, souls are further from the One than intellects are and so the 
extent to which souls resemble the One is less than the extent to which intellects do. 
(So intellectual thinking or noésis is ‘all at once’, while the soul’s discursive thought 
is the less unified ‘one thing after another’.) Commensurate with the increasing 
dissimilarity to higher causes that goes with different degrees of vertical separation, 
there is a greater dissimilarity within a class of beings at a level. Thus there is greater 
diversity among souls than there is among intellects. 
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to preserve the species, even if some have it to a greater and some to 

a lesser degree. [Socrates] also adds, in a manner that is daemonically 

15 inspired (daimonés) the following fact which contributes toward pro- 
ducing conviction in the uni-form (omoeidés) essence of human beings 

(456d), for even Aristotle said that ‘the more and the less’ pertains to 

what is alike in species (bomoeidés) — for example, in light and dark or hot 

and cold.* That which does not at all participate in the same form is not 

said to do so to a greater or lesser extent, but rather this is said where 
something participates in the same form though more or less intensely. 

20 If, then, some people participate to a greater degree and others to a 
lesser degree in the perfection appropriate to being human, nonetheless 

the mature is common between males and females, and all the occupa- 

tions (epitédeuma) will be common to both, whether being a guardian, 

being an auxiliary, or living the life of a craftsman. As a result, it is nec- 

25 essary to examine which among the women have guardianly natures, 
and it is necessary to educate those that have it in the same manner as men, 

for the natural aptitude (epitédeiotés) is incomplete, but education leads 

nature to completeness. And even if the female should be weaker with 
respect to these things than the male, to speak about whole classes, we 

will not separate [the two], for it is necessary to look not to the limbs 

30 but to the forms of life. Yet upon reflection,” the achievements of na- 
242 tions composed entirely of women show the power in women’s limbs — 
I mean [for example] the Amazons who, due to their strength, were 

called the companions of Ares and honoured as ‘Ares-like’ after their 

defeat at Athens.*? Or the Sarmatian women who were no less war- 

5 like than the men and audacious in terrifying situations. And I have 
heard that the constitution of the Lusitanians allocates the wool-mak- 

ing and weaving to the men, but war and competition to the women.” 


6 Cf. Aristotle, PA I.4, 644a16-22: ‘Groups that only differ in degree, and in the more 

or less of an identical element that they possess, are aggregated under a single class; 

groups whose attributes are only analogous are separated. For instance, bird differs 

from bird by gradation, or by excess and defect — some birds have long feathers, others 

short ones. Bird and Fish only agree in having analogous organs; for what in the bird is 

feather, in the fish is scale’ (trans. W. Ogle in Barnes (1984)). 

xaito1 kaa; cf. Denniston and Dover (1954), 560-1. 

67 Plutarch, Theseus 27.1-5. 

Cf. Laws 804e, 806b. However, it seems plausible that Proclus may have in mind 

Herodotus’ tale of the origins of the Sarmatians (q4.110-17) who are the result of 

intermarriage between the Amazons and the Scythians. So while Festugiére seems 

right to deny that Kroll’s citation of Herodotus 2.35 is apposite, this does not mean 

that stories from Herodotus are in no way relevant. 

*% As Festugiére notes, the passages to which Kroll refers do not quite match what Proclus 
reports about the Lusitanians. Herodotus ascribes similar customs to the Egyptians 
(2.35) and Strabo makes some general statements about the ferocity of Iberian women 
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Consequently, the human nature that has come about as a result of the 
work of the Demiurge is equivalent when it comes to virtue. 


<B. Objections and replies: 242.10-245.12> 


Such is the argument through which he [Socrates] shows that there is 
a common nature for men and women in all occupations. Having set 
in motion two objections to this doctrine, he managed both of them 
in a way that manifests knowledge.” The first objection leads the pro- 
posal from what is customary (ethos) to something that is not generally 
accepted (adoxos), since this is what those who waste time over contradic- 
tions and who go hunting among the arguments for what is generally 
accepted (endoxon) are apt to do.” Since the second [objection] takes 
its impetus from things that we ourselves have agreed, it seems to have 
more force and to involve refutation of our own arguments by our- 
selves.” 

The argument that goes from what is customary to a position that 
is not generally accepted is as follows: If it is necessary for women to 


(3.165), but the source which combined these tropes, on which Proclus drew, appears 
to be lost. 

7° tov étotnYovikdv TpéTrov. As Festugiére points out, Socrates’ replies to these objections 
are presented as syllogistic reasoning (243.11; 244.11). But it would be too much to 
suppose that Proclus thinks that Socrates’ replies convey epistémé in the full-blooded 
Aristotelian sense of the conclusion of a demonstrative syllogism. It is implausible to 
suppose that the premises in the syllogisms attributed to Socrates in his responses meet 
the further requirements for demonstration. 

7 Kai TO EvSofov SnpAoww év Tois Adyors. Cf. in Pr. 635.18-20 4 ToTIK? Udvols TPCOT}KOUoR 
tois TO EvSofov Snpsow. In the latter passage it is clear that it is the Aristotelian sense 
of ‘dialectic’ that is being judged as inferior to the dialectical exercise employed by 
Parmenides in Plato’s dialogue. That Aristotelian sense of dialectic involves reasoning 
on the basis of endoxa or claims that are generally accepted (by the wise or those worth 
taking seriously); cf. Top. 1.1. 100a29-b23. The language of hunting, however, recalls 
one of the divisions of sophistry in Plato’s Sophist (223b5) that the Platonic tradition 
saw fit to enshrine in the Definitions (415c9): Zogioths véoov TAOUGIaV EvBdEcov Eupro Bos 
Onpeutis. Here, of course, endoxos takes a different sense — the sophist hunts wealthy 
and well-born young men. Does Proclus want his very well-read audience — people who 
know their Plato and Aristotle backwards and forwards — to associate the practice of 
Aristotelian dialectic with sophistry? We think it is telling that this sly dig at hunters of 
endoxa occurs twice. 

7 qTepitpeTTTIKt] TOV Adyov avT&v pds avtous. An argument that is peritreptikos in the 
strict sense is a self-refutation argument. This is the fate the befalls the sceptic who 
authoritatively asserts that ‘No one knows anything’. For the terminology and the 
argument strategy of strict self-refutation arguments, see Burnyeat (1976). In spite 
of Proclus’ word choice here, the argument is not strictly a self-refutation. Socrates 
merely combats the appearance that what was said earlier about correlating occupations 
with natures is inconsistent with assigning men and women the same occupations. 
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become guardians, then it is necessary for them to undergo physical 
training and not merely to undergo cultural education. But if it is nec- 
essary for them to undergo physical training, it is also necessary for 
them to exercise in the nude, just as the men do, and to submit to all the 
other things that the men do: for instance, the high jump, riding horses, 
or running. However, the custom that currently prevails in city-states 

25 says that all these things are shameful for women. But the shameful and 
unseemly are not generally accepted (adoxos). Therefore women ought 
not do physical training. Hence one ought not arrange for there to be 
female guardians of the city-state. 

The other objection goes like this: It was laid down through the ar- 

guments considered before that it is necessary for each one to have 

243 some occupation which accords with the nature of each individually. 

But if this is correct, then it is necessary for those with different natures 

to have different occupations. Thus if men and women differ from one 

another in their natures, then they will also differ naturally in their 

5 occupations. Therefore the male and female nature have different oc- 

cupations. Thus if male nature is such as to be a guardian, then female 

nature is not such as to be a guardian, for it is not possible to affirm 

both [the following] things at the same time: that the natures differ 

and that the occupations are the same. Consequently, either we falsely 

determined the previous matters or else we falsely prove the matters 
currently at hand. 

10 While these are the objections brought forth in this manner in 
Socrates’ presence, he resolves both of them, with the syllogistic rea- 
soning in the first case going like this: Women exercising or stripping 
naked with the men or riding horses or practising other such things is 
contrary to common custom. Everything contrary to common custom 

15 is unseemly and shameful. And the conclusion that follows is obvious. 
But he resolves this objection in this way, showing that the major prem- 
ise is unstable.73 After all, common custom is two-fold — for one, reason 
is the father, but for the other, passion (pathos) is the cause. What is 
shameful is also two-fold: there is that which appears that way to those 
who are possessed of intellect and there is that which appears shameful 
to those who are lacking in intellect. What is not generally accepted 

20 (adoxos) is two-fold too in a correspondingly similar manner: there is 
what is not generally accepted by the many and there is that which is 


73 thy silo Tedtacw oadevoas. It is somewhat puzzling that Proclus does not use the 
standard terminology for ‘equivocal’ (homénymia) as he does in Essay 9 at 252.10, for 
this is surely the accusation against the premise. The language of ‘instability’ is used 
more broadly against both of the unsound arguments in the presentation in Essay 9; cf. 
251.8. 
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not generally accepted by the elite.7* Thus if reason were the leader of 
common custom, then even if it should appear to be unseemly to those 
lacking in intellect and even if it should not be generally accepted by 
the many, it ought nonetheless be introduced to city-states, for this too 
will, in time, be congenial to everyone. But if passion is what is the 
cause of the common custom, then even though it should appear to 
be a fine thing (kalon) to those who are lacking in intellect and even 25 
if it should be generally accepted by the many due to the fact that it’s 
been done that way for a long time, [the practice] ought nonetheless be 
cast out from city-states. After all, the art of legislation does not aim at 
the judgement of the many, but rather of the few, nor does it look to 
the opinions of those lacking intellect but instead looks to the opinions of 
those who have it. Therefore [this art] will indeed legislate things that 
are not generally accepted (ta adoxa) among the many since it looks to 
the things that are generally accepted (ta endoxa) among the few. For if 244 
it were necessary to be enslaved to useless customs, change would never 
come about, since the inferior [customs] that came before would al- 
ways hold sway. Thus it is necessary to reason syllogistically as follows: 
Some customs do not harmonise with one another. Things that are in 
accordance with reason do harmonise with one another. Therefore not 
all customs are in accordance with reason. Thus, since not all [customs] 
are in accordance with reason, one ought to select, not those that seem 
fine (kalon) from the point of view of imagination (phantasia), but rather 
those that are due to the judgement of reason. Thus he resolved the 
first objection in this way, as well as recalling facts from history where 
many customs that were previously thought to be shameful were no 
longer thought to be such with the passage of time, as, for instance, [the 10 
practice] among the Spartans of running [races] without a loincloth. 

The second objection reasons syllogistically in the following way: 
Male and female natures are different. It falls to different natures to 
have different occupations. He resolves it after distinguishing the vari- 
ous ways in which ‘different’ is meant. On the one hand, there is differ- 15 
ent in some respect, while in another sense there is different sémpliciter. It 
is not with respect to that in which they differ that we assign to them 
the same occupation, but rather with respect to that in which they do 
not differ [that we do so]. For there is a difference between men and 
women with respect to the position and shape of the reproductive or- 
gans, and in this respect it is necessary for men to attend to some things 
and women to others. The men ought to practise exercises whereby, 20 
through such a type of nutrition and motion, they produce seed that 


wn 


74 4 TO Tois TOAAOIs, 7) TO Tois TepitTois. The opposition with ‘the many’ requires that we 
give tois teprttois the specific sense of LSJ A.3; cf. Aristotle, Metaphys. 1.1, 9833. 
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is strong and not inert or degraded. (For Aristotle says that when it 

comes to seeds, those that are liquidy are infertile, while those that 

are solid and granular are potent)?5 *** while others ought to attend 

25 to pursuits that are specifically for women who are pregnant, such as 

those that Plato enjoins in the Laws:7° exercise, abstaining from wine, 

and if there are other things like this. Thus while they do differ in this 

respect, they do not differ when it comes to the powers of the soul in 

accordance with which it is necessary that they should pursue the same 

245 things, even if women in general engage in these pursuits with a greater 

degree of weakness. Moreover, it is clear that many of them are more 

formidable in all kinds of education than some men are. Therefore, it 

is not the respect in which they differ that is the one by virtue of which 

we define the pursuits that are common to them. Rather, it is by virtue 

5 of that respect in which they have a common nature. He made clear 

the flawed reasoning (paralogismos) that treats ‘[different] in a certain 

respect’ and ‘[different] sémpliciter’ as not differing in any way, when he 

employed [the parallel case of] the man with hair and the man who is 

bald as having a different nature and [thus] obliged not to pursue the 

same things (454c). There is something different in these [cases], but 

10 this is not a quality that makes a difference to their pursuits. Generally 

speaking, then, within everything that is composite there is inevitably 

something that is the same and inevitably something that is different, 

and it is not necessary to say either that what is different in a certain re- 

spect is different simmpliciter nor to say that what is the same in a certain 
respect is the same simpliciter. 


<C. Coda on female weakness — human and divine: 245.13-246.2 1> 


Thus the objections were resolved by him in this manner, and when he 
15 had resolved them he concluded that it is necessary for both men and 
women to have the same pursuits. However, for those things which the 
men and women pursue, he also concluded that it is necessary to give 


73 Cf. HA VIL.1 582a19-33. 583a5-14 correlates the quality of seed with factors such 
as diet or corpulence that one could plausibly attend to, but also to factors such as 
being swarthy that seem beyond the reach of behaviour to change. Radermacher was 
doubtless correct to identify a lacuna following, though not very much appears to be 
missing. Proclus’ general point (that men’s and women’s exercises should differ in so far 
as they serve different ends for reproductive health) is clear. 

76 Festugiére corrects and expands the references given by Kroll. The relevant passages 
in the Laws seem to be III 674b, VI 775b-c, VII 789a-e. The first passage counsels 
both men and women to refrain from drinking before attempts to procreate in general, 
while the second specifically mentions the wedding night. The third passage mentions 
a form of physical training for the foetus that results from pregnant women walking. 
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the women lighter tools, since they are not as strong, and to assign such 
tasks as would not utterly exhaust them due to the slackening (byphesis) 
of their nature in all things. After all, among what are agreed to be fem- 
inine tasks, a man acts more formidably than a woman — for example, in 
the act of weaving or making wool or making sacrificial cakes (popanon). 
And on this last point, he taught us the Attic custom, since women 
did not merely fulfil the ritual office of grinding the corn, but were 
also those who made the cakes, imitating the fabricating natures which 
shape all the plants and animals which people send up to the gods.77 
Thus, across the range of all of these female tasks men are stronger 
than women in relation to doing the same things. Consequently, it is 
no surprise if this is the case too in being a hoplite or running or in 
keeping watch.”* Nonetheless one must order women to share in these 
occupations in common with men, compensating for the diminution in 
nature by dint of the relative lightness of their tasks. And this also seems 
to apply to the female in the analogous case of things that are divine, 
since they extend their own [distinctive] natures as far as the last [levels 
of existence]. Among these [divine beings], while the female divinities 
belong to the same order as the male, they are inferior by virtue of their 
powers. Because they have been ranked alongside one another (which is 
why they belong to the same order), they possess in common the powers 
that elevate things toward their own causes. Now this is surely what he 
[Socrates] reveals iconically with the virtues being common down here. 


77 as apa yuvoikes Hoav ovy ai dAetpibe5 udvov, GAAK Kal ai ToTTavoTrOLOl, LILOUPEVa TAS PUCEIS 
Tas TAaTTOUOAS doa Tois Bois avIGow CHa Kai puTa. Both the sense and significance of 
this aside on Proclus’ part is obscure. éAetpis occurs in Homer simply in the sense of 
a female slave who grinds the corn, but LSJ also lists a specifically Athenian sense of 
a noble woman who bakes cakes used in sacrifices (cf. Aristophanes Thes. 285 where 
such cakes are offered to Demeter and Persephone). This sacred baking also appears at 
Lysistrata 643, in an interesting passage running through the religious activities fulfilled 
by an aristocratic Athenian woman at different ages. The information in LSJ about the 
popana must come from the very useful scholion on Aristophanes (Scholia in Lysistratam 
643.14 yivovtar Sé tives Td EU yeyovuldv dAeTpISes TH Beg TrapBEvol, aitives TH eis THY 
Buciav Tétrava GAotor Kal got evTiIpov TotiTo. hoav Sé Kal iepoi wuAdves). Given the 
pairing of being an aletris and making the popana in both the scholion and in Proclus 
we suspect that his knowledge of it comes from a source like this one. 

Proclus’ theurgic interpretation of this ‘hieratic baking’ looks like his own or 
Syrianus’. It exhibits Athens as already approaching the Kallipolis since, from Proclus’ 
point of view, the symbolic significance of the rising bread is an imitation of the natures 
through which plants and animals rise to the gods. As such, it illustrates the women’s 
competence in contriving synthémata of the gods. Given the parallels between universe 
and polis, this theological knowledge is political knowledge. This passage provides a 
nice example of the way in which traditional exegetical material may become something 
totally different in the hands of late-antique Platonists. 

7 Le. in tasks traditionally associated with men. 
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10 Just as up above [the divinities] differ in the way in which they generate, 
with the male contributing unification to the things that have been gen- 
erated, while in a different manner the female renders their common 
effects plural and divisible, so too the same account applies down here. 

15 There is a difference between the female and the male among their sim- 
ilar reproductive activities [down here]. And if the female performs this 
task more laboriously and the male, not merely without labour, but with 
pleasure, then this too is an image of things among the divine beings. 
Among them some [sc. the male divinities], through a superabundance 
of power, are active with much greater ease, since they are liberated 
and free of concern for the procession of secondary [existents]. Others 

20 [sc. the female divinities], however, act, on the one hand, with a lesser 
degree of transcendent superiority and, on the other, with a greater 
sympathy for the things that have been engendered. 


<IV. THE FEMINIST PROPOSAL IS BENEFICIAL: 
246.22=247.27> 


<A. Arguments in support: 246.22-247.22> 


But enough on these matters. With respect to the second [thesis] — that, 

in addition to being possible, the feminine service [to the city-state] is 

also best79 — he developed it in a more condensed way* and there is an 
argument capable of [being presented] in this way: If it is more prof- 

25 itable for the political order for there to be more who are good than 
fewer who are good, then it is more profitable for not only the men to 

be educated, but the women as well. But everyone would surely agree 

with this, for to the extent that there are more people who are good, to 

247 that extent the life of the city-state is superior. (After all, it is just as in 
the case of the universe, where it is happy because the greater part of it 

lives in a manner that is divine, but the other parts ‘hover about mortal 

nature and this place’*t which is very small, and for this reason [these 


79 16 yuvoixeiov SpGya. It is tempting to see this in a similar light to ‘feminist doctrine’ 
at 239.29 above. Here too we have the adjective rather than a genitive noun (e.g. the 
business concerning women). But we also have a Platonic parallel at the point at which 
Socrates agrees to Glaucon and Adeimantus’ request to open the difficult question 
of ‘women in common’. Rep. 451c1-3 pet dvbpeiov Sp&pa travTerddss SiatrepavOév TO 
yuvaixeiov at tepaiverv. The sense of Sp&ua is vague, but in this context it perhaps 
carries some sense such as ‘service, office, duties’. 

5° Reading ouvtoyatepov for the ms’ ouvSpopuetepov with Kroll’s suggestion. 

8" Sottep yap Kai TO TEV EVSaIpoV, 81671 TS HEV TAEioTOV AUTON Cf Peles, TA SE KATE THY Ov|THy 

guow Kai TovSe Tov TOTTOv TéVOpIKpOV SvTa TrepITTOAET Kai Sia Toto KTA. With the first 

clause, compare the description of the entire universe as a blessed living creature at 
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lower parts] are ruled by their superiors, since they are more numerous 
and more powerful.**) Therefore that which follows [from the prem- 
ises] is what is truest: It is more profitable for women to be educated 
rather than only men, for half the city will be uneducated since the 
men alone will be led to virtue, while the women will be neglected.* 
Moreover, to the extent that the female genus is inclined toward being 
emotional (to empathés), since it is weaker, to that extent it is even more 
necessary for the lawgiver to pay heed to education for their kind by 
dragging it back toward what is best through correct guidance (anagégé) 
and by warding off this weakness in their nature by the power of virtue. 
After all, the city-state will be more in harmony with itself if it is com- 
posed entirely of people who are good rather than composed of both 
those who are good and those who are not. The one who is the Father 
of the universe too — whom the lawgiver and the man who is the true 
politician pure and simple (Aap/és) are modelled upon — established a 
universe [replete with] good things, since he in no way wished it to be 
bad (ph/auros) so far as was possible.* It is for this reason that all things 
have been ordered in accordance with his intention, setting both gods 
and goddesses as well as male and female daemons to preside over the 
realms [of the universe].*5 Thus if, as he says (Rep. 592b), there is a 
celestial form for this political order (politeia), then the political order 
must imitate the two coordinate series (systoichia)*® of superior beings 


Tim. 34b. For the second clause, compare Tht. 176a6-8 ott’ év Geois aT& [sc. TE KaKa] 
iSptoba1, Thy SE BvnTiy guow Kali TOvde TOV TOTTOV TrEpITTOAE! &E AvayxKns. 

> In terms of area, the heavens — populated by celestial gods and their invisible attendants — 
contain far greater numbers of better, happier inhabitants. The celestial and planetary 
gods rule over the sub-lunary realm or realm of mortals. Indeed, Proclus interprets the 
role of the Fates in the Myth of Er as implementing and co-ordinating the astrological 
influences of the heavens in the lives of individuals. (Lives that they have, of course, 
freely chosen from a range of options available to them.) Cf. II 264.9-15 and 342.21-4. 
For the multitudes that inhabit the heavens on Proclus’ view, see Baltzly (2015). 

3 This argument resembles in some respects one of the five lines of argument that 
Proclus credits to Theodore of Asine. Compare 253.6-10 below. 


TO TeV UTtéoTHoEV cyab& Lev TaVTA, PAatpov SE uNdév Eivar BouAdyEVOS KaTa SUVA. 


oo 


90 
£ 


Compare Plato, Tim. 30a2—3 BouAnfeis yap 6 Beds ayaba Lev TavTa, pAatipov 5é undéev 
eiven kaT& Suvayiv. The near quotation explains the grammatical mismatch between the 
singular direct object of the verb 16 tév and the plural &ya@& tévta that follows — a 
mismatch we gloss over by ‘replete with’. 
5 tév SAcv treoeotaowv. ‘Wholes’ would be more literal, but puzzling in English. Proclus 
frequently refers to a complete subsection of the universe (e.g. both the spheres of 
the planets as well as the planets themselves) as 6Aa. For female daemons, see in Tim. 
I 47.15-20 and 50.17-19, where the presence of higher order goddesses similarly 
requires that the division between the sexes should be mirrored at every level. 
The terminology recalls to the minds of the audience the Pythagorean columns of 
opposites; cf. Aristotle, Metaphys. 986a22—6: Etepor 88 THv aUTAV TOUTAV Tas aPYXas SéKa 
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by having had both men and women regulated by the finest standards 
of education. This, after all, is what is most truly beneficial to the parts 
— to imitate the whole — and for the human political orders to be mod- 
elled upon divine ones. 


<B. Objection based on inconsistency with Timaeus 
42b5: 247.29—-249.2 I> 


Now someone might raise the following question: ‘if there are com- 
mon pursuits for both males and females and if the standards of their 
education are the same, then why is it that when souls that leave the 
intelligible do wrong in their initial incarnation, do we believe that 
they turn into women in the next life, as if virtue were not common to 
women, but rather vice was appropriate to them?’ We should respond 
to the one raising this question that when Plato sets out the order of 
the procession for souls departing the intelligible realm to enter into 
the region down here, they are appointed with respect to lives — not in 
order that the similarity of women’s lives to men’s with respect to virtue 
should be removed, but because he realised the inferiority of the female 
sex in comparison to the male, even when it comes to the pursuits of 
virtue that are common to both of them. For he knew that not every 
case where we have relative deficiency (hyphesis) is one where there is a 
change in kind (exallattein).*’ Rather, this happens only where the same 
form that is in the superior thing could mever be manifested in some- 
thing different. But in the case at hand, the form of virtue in some 
women is such as that which occurs in males, with the result that [such] 
women live more virtuously than the men do and in accordance with 
the virtue that belongs to the men themselves. If the female never had 
virtue like that in the male, it would become clear that the form of vir- 
tue in them had undergone a change in kind (evallattein). Certainly the 
human virtue could never come to be superior to that of daemons due to 
the fact that there is a formal difference between the two of them; nor 
is it possible for some irrational creature to live [in accordance with] 
human virtue for the same reason. Therefore the formal <likeness>™ 
of virtue [in men and women] persuaded Socrates to make their edu- 
cation a common one. He inferred this from taking the facts at hand: 
that some women live [in accordance with] the virtue of men. This fact 


Aéyouow Eivar Tas KAT& TUOTOIYIaV Aeyouévas, Trépas [Kai] &trelpov, TrepiTToV [Kai] &pTiov, 
év [kai] TrAfBos, Sef1dv [Kai] dpiotepdv, &ppev [Kai] O7Au, Mpepotv [Kai] xivodpevoy, evOU [kai] 
KaUTUAOY, pas [Kai] oxdTos, &yabdv [Kai] Kakdv, Tetpdyaovov [Kai] ETepduTKES: 

*7 The meaning is clear from Kot’ ciS0s é€1AAaxto below at line 17. 

*§ Reading dyo1dtns in the lacuna at 248.22 with Kroll. 
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was also known to Timaeus and readily admitted by him, since he knew 
of the lives of Pythagorean women — Theano, Timychas, and Diotima 
herself.*® But the relative deficiency (byphesis) of aptitude in women for 
all pursuits also persuaded Socrates and Timaeus to make the soul go 
into a woman in the second life (Timm. 42b5). This descent was not due 30 
to a power” but because of incapacity, for a greater incapacity makes for 249 
a greater weakness.® 

It is necessary for the lawmaker to look to the aptitude of each person 
in determining whether or not to grant to him some particular kind of 
training, as is evident from the [fact that] he leads up into the upper 
stratum of the city [members of the class of] labourers who have souls 
of gold due to their innate ability, while he sends down those who have 
souls of bronze.®? The kind that includes the guardians and the labour- 
ers is not one that is divided like men and horses, where the natures 
retain no overlap [between them]. Rather, in the case of the guardians 
and workers, it is the%} aptitude of each one that determines whether a 
soul gets assigned to one class or the other. Therefore, in the same way, 10 
women too may be worthy of the education and virtue of men since they 
are in some way removed from womanish (thé/uprepés) incapacity, while 
some men degenerate into the incapacity of the former. It is necessary 
to look not merely at the kind [i.e. the sex], but at the capacity or in- 
ability of the individual who belongs to the two kinds and to determine 
their education with reference to this [capacity or inability]. If then the 15 
same souls alternatively come to have the lives of men and of women, 
and if the virtues are those of souls, not bodies, what could contrive to 
bring it about that the perfections are different due to their respective 


wn 


*° Cf. Olympiodorus in Alc. 85.11-14 for the superiority of Theano’s virtue to that of 
Thersites. One striking feature of this passage that we believe is otherwise unparalled 
in our Neoplatonic sources is that Diotima seems to be characterised as a Pythagorean! 
(kai todto Tipaia yvepiyov Kal eUtrapd&Sextov, eiSdT1 Tots Bious Tdv MuBayopetov 
yuvaikar, Tis Oeavois, Tis Tityas, Tis Atotipas atti.) On the Pythagorean women in 
general, see Pomeroy (2013). 

Presumably what is denied here is that the female body has a power to make the soul 
that inhabits it worse. This is just an application of the Neoplatonists’ general principle 
that the soul is impassive relative to the body. Though it is not at all clear from what 
Proclus says here, it seems plausible that the putative weakness of the female body is a 
reflection of that body’s soul having a certain lack of power or adynamia. 


© 
rod 


” Fouv yap paAAov &Suvapia Troiei TS WEAAOV doGevEs. f oUV yap is problematic. While Kroll 
brackets ov, Festugiére proposes to delete yap. Since the following sentence seems to 
develop a new, but obviously related, line of thought, we suspect Festugiére is right. 

> Cf. Rep. 415b where Socrates makes it clear that, while the classes generally reproduce 
themselves, there are exceptions. 

3 Reading dX’ <f> Exdotav émitnSeidtns in accordance with Kroll’s suggestion in the 

critical apparatus. 
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bodies, rather than it being the case that the perfections are the same due 

20 to their sous? Surely the very same fact provides a sufficient proof that 
the virtues are common [between the sexes], namely that even prior to 
this the souls [that belong to both sexes] are common. 


<C. Objection based on Galenic theory of dependence of psychic 
states on mixtures of the body: 249.21-250.12> 


Moreover, we should not accept that kind of argument which says that 
the powers of the soul follow upon the qualities of the body’s mixture 
and the virtues, in turn, follow upon these, and because of this the vir- 

25 tue of a woman is one thing, while that of a man is another. In the first 
instance, if these views were to prevail, then we will have to make the 
health of a man or a woman different in form, in spite of their being a 
single thing — as is evident from the fact that there is a single profession 
(techné) that is concerned to bring about [the health] of this class, and that 
in contrast to the case of caring for horses as opposed to humans.% 

250 Next, we shall have to say that the virtues found among men them- 
selves also differ in form since they will differ depending upon the mix- 
tures [of the different male bodies in question]. If they [sc. the virtues] 
differ from case to case [in men] due to different mixtures, the same 
argument will apply as in the previous cases.” 


o Galen is the target here; cf. Quod animi mores 767.2 Tois to oopatos Kpdoeol Etreoban 
Tas Suvayers Tis wuxeis, and for the virtues 768.3-4 evxpaciav épyalopeta KaK Tautns eis 
&petiy TH Wuxi} ouvteAécouev — a view for which Galen claims Platonic and Pythagorean 
provenance, and not without some plausibility. Cf. Sorabji (2005), 183-204. Quod 
animi mores mentions sexual differentiation in the context of quoting selections from 
Aristotle’s PA II.2. However, Galen’s text does not draw the conclusions about distinct 
virtues for men and women that Proclus does here. 

5 Interestingly, Proclus does not invoke the authority of Plato for the sameness of health 
between men and women; cf. Meno 72d. 

% 6 aUTOs Kal Emr’ exelvoov Adyos ZoTat. That is to say, not only will the virtues differ between 
men who have different bodily mixtures, but so too will the science of health. Thus 
there will have to be a medicine for the tall, thin, and cold men and another techné for 
the short, fat, and warm men, just as there will be different virtues for them. Thus we 
suppose ét’ éxeivoov refers back to the absurd consequences derived for the Galenic 
position in the previous objection. There the reasoning led to the conclusion that 
Galen’s own profession will have to bifurcate between men’s medicine and women’s 
medicine. We take this second objection to push that diversification into the field of 
men’s medicine since the techné of men’s health will need to be as diverse as the bodily 
mixtures that determine it. 

By contrast, Festugiére translates: ‘or si les vertus different d’un individu a l’autre a 
cause des mélanges, le méme raisonnement vaudra aussi dans le cas des femmes’ and 
comments ‘Parfaitement clair grammaticalement, mais éxeiveov est vague. J’ai entendu 
“les femmes” en raisonnant ainsi: “il n’y aura pas seulement différence formelle (ko? 


o 
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In addition to this, we will not grant the truth of their starting [prem- 
ise]. The various lives that souls lead do not follow from the corpo- 
real properties. But while among the uneducated this dominates the 
character only with respect to some enmattered desires, there are some 
powers even of the irrational soul itself that do not follow from bodily 
mixtures or from the person’s time of life, as is the case with love of 
honour or love of money.” But if it is not the case with these [powers 
of the irrational soul], it is scarcely to be believed that the powers con- 
nected with choice should follow from these corporeal mixtures and/or 
that they are stronger than them. 


eiSos) entre hommes et femmes, mais entre une femme et une autre.” Sous-entendre : 
c’est absurde, et suffit 4 ruiner la thése. Mais est-ce le sens?’ We think the answer is 
‘Probably not’. The opening line of the objection (eta Koi attav Té&v avbpav Tas 
apetas Kat’ ciSos Siagépel gpotpev TAY KpdoEwV Siapepoucdyv) recommends the view that 
we are now dealing with the implications of the Galenic theory for men’s virtues and 


men’s health. 


7 ivor 8£ Tivas Kal avTiis THs GAdyou Wuytis Suvapers OUX ETrouévas KPdoECIV OUSE TroIatis 


© 


Aixiars, otrep Thy PIASTipov Kal piAoyeTLaTov. It is puzzling to know how to take the final 
clause. We suspect that love of honour and love of money are given, not as examples of 
powers of the irrational soul that are independent of age or bodily mixtures, but rather 
as a contrast for powers that are independent. After all, the young were widely thought 
to be disposed to prize honour and reputation, while the old and jaded were thought to 
seek security in money. Cf. Dover (1974), 105 and 109 where Aeschines I.88 draws the 
linkage between impending mortality and the dishonest pursuit of gain: certain jurors 
took bribes because ‘the unhappy creatures could not combat old age and poverty in 
combination’. On the other hand, in Plato’s portrait of the miserly man, the youth sees 
his honour-loving father have his wealth consumed by the pursuit of high office and 
compensates by seeking the security of money (Rep. 553b). So perhaps Proclus has 
this in mind as an illustration that love of money does not follow upon age. In general, 
Proclus’ writing in this final section against the Galenic theory is not very precise. It 
leaves the reader with the impression that his response to what he doubtless saw as a 
grubby materialist view of the soul is perfunctory and superficial. 
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251 An examination of the arguments of 
Theodore of Asine that render virtue the same 
for men and women and concerning what 
; Socrates said. 


<I. EXEGESIS OF SOCRATES’ ARGUMENTS: 
251.6-252.31I> 


Socrates dealt with two arguments through which he supposes that 
the sameness of education and virtue for men and women is rendered 
unstable.** One argument leads the doctrine to something contrary 
to received opinion (adoxos)%? (for, attempts to go from things that are 
10 contrary to received opinions have a capacity to refute (anatreptikos), 
while those that go from received opinions are persuasive (pithanos) 
relative to the propositions that are under examination). The oth- 
er argument proceeds from what was agreed upon — [an assumption] 
through which he showed what justice is and arranged the entire pol- 

itical order.'°° 
The argument that comes first is: if the virtues of women are pre- 
15 cisely those of men, then it is also necessary for their education to be 
the same, since education is the precursor of the virtues. But if the edu- 
cation is the same, then they will undergo both physical and cultural 
training with us.’ And if these things take place, then they will be na- 


% oadeveotar. Cf. 243.16 above where the term is used in place of homénymia for the 
fallacy of equivocation. 

%® Rep. 452a, ff. where Socrates confronts the consequences of women and men having 
the same education and training. These include women training naked with men in 
the palaestra. Cf. 242.19 above. 

"00 Rep. 453b, ff. where Socrates confronts the objection that the proposal is inconsistent 
with the earlier agreement at 369e that in the ideal polis, different natures should 
pursue different tasks. Cf. 242.29 above. 

'! Kal yunvaoovtal fyiv ai yuvatixes: The dative here is ambiguous. Our translation treats 
it as a dative of accompaniment. Festugiére makes the dative possessive — ‘nos femmes’ 
(our women). A third alternative would be to see it as ‘ethical dative’ (Goodwin 1171), 
‘for us’, which would come to something like ‘in the politeia that we and Plato are 
describing’. 
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ked, just as the men are in the gymnasia. But this is contrary to received 
opinion. Therefore they must not be naked. Thus they must not be 
educated with the same training [as men]. Therefore they will not have 20 
the same virtue as the men. 

But he castigates'® the [first] argument from a political point of view, 
for he does not think it right for the person who possesses intellect to 
look to what is thought to be contrary to received opinion (adoxos), but 
to look to what is good — even if it should be something that is not held 


in esteem by the many. After all, when people taste the benefits, they 25 
change their opinion and what previously appeared disreputable (adox- 
0s) now appears reputable (endoxos) to them. 252 


‘The argument from what was agreed upon [goes as follows]: If it is 
necessary that different natures have different pursuits (this, after all, 
was what chiefly ordered the city and supplied the path leading to the 
discovery of justice’), and men and women have different natures, 
they would also have to differ in their pursuits. But if this is so, and if 
the education of men was through cultural and physical training, then 
it would follow that it is not for women to share in these things. But if 
it is not requisite that women should undergo [the same] education [as 
men], then neither must one give them a share in the same virtues as 
those that belong to men. 


eal 


If we must choose between these alternatives, we prefer the first one. Proclus’ 
presentation imaginatively places his audience in the position of being naked in the 
gymnasium with the women. The summary of the argument in Essay 8 (242.20-5) 
omits any such device and in this respect more closely resembles Plato’s presentation. 
Socrates does not invite Glaucon and Adeimantus to imagine themselves exercising with 
the women — though he does presuppose their repulsion at watching old men working 
out and invites them to consider how much worse it would be to exercise alongside 
old women. Cf. Rep. 452a10-b3 7) SiAa By Sti yuuvas Tas yuvaiKxas év Tas TaAaiotpais 
yuuvalopévas WeTa THV GvSpAv, ov Yovov Tas véas, GAAG Kai SN TAs TPEOBUTEPAS, GoTTED 
Tous yépovtas év Tois yupvaciols, STav HUGO} Kai Ut) NSeis THY Swiv Suws PiAoyuuvacTHor; 
Proclus, however, often begins his essays by drawing his audience in and establishing a 
direct connection with them. Thus, in Essay 1 he proposes ‘to demonstrate to you how 
one should handle introductions to Platonic dialogues’. 

But perhaps we should not choose. Proclus could certainly have been clearer 
if he had wanted to. Perhaps we are meant to hear the dative in all these senses 
simultaneously. 

' epirrapizein is a verb that Proclus often uses when he speaks of the criticisms that 
Porphyry and/or Iamblichus raise against mistaken views (in Tim. I 382.13; 398.28; 
440.17; II 104.32). Theodore is not one who castigates arguments in Proclus’ other 
references to him, but perhaps epirrapizein is a verb that Proclus tends to associate with 
his heroes giving some mistaken view a good thrashing. He also uses it in relation to 
Socrates’ activity in criticising positions in the dialogues (im Crat. 153.4, 172.5). 

193 Rep. 433A. 
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Once again, he refuted this argument on the basis of an equivoca- 
tion (homénymia), for [the words] ‘same’ and ‘different’'* are said either 
without qualification or in a specific respect. Thus while there is noth- 
ing proper about allocating the same [task] to those who are different 
without qualification, when it comes to those who are the same in some 
respect, one ought to determine the task to be the same relative to the 
respect in which they are the same, and likewise different relative to the 
respect in which they differ. Thus a man and a woman will have differ- 
ent tasks relative to that in which they differ, since the one produces 
offspring in another, while the other produces in herself (for these are 
the respects in which they differ)."°* However, with regard to having a 
way of life that is both rational and irrational (where the one naturally 
rules and the other is naturally subordinate), they would have the same 
task, viz. having one rule and the other be subordinate. But these were 
the distinctive features of the virtues." Thus, if these things are com- 
mon to them, then surely the virtues too would be common to them. 

These, then, are Socrates’ [arguments]. One ought to consider that 
he alone is consistent in these matters.'°? While the Stoics, on the one 
hand, think that the male and female differ in their form, but nonethe- 
less have the same virtue, and the Peripatetics, on the other, think that 
they are the same in form, but that their virtues are not the same, he 
[Socrates] says that they are the same in form and also that the same 
virtue belongs to them.’® This is due to the axiom that the perfections 
are coordinate (systoichos) with essences,’” so that the same perfections 
belong to the same essences and different perfections to different es- 
sences, for it is Intellect that has given the essences and the perfections 
to the forms. Thus where it gives such and such an essence, there too 
are the perfections that are yoked to that essence. 


‘4 Literally, ‘the same and the different are said either without qualification or in a specific 
respect’ (to yap TavTov Kal TO EtEpov H TH H ATrAds Aéyetor-). But the semantic diagnosis 
of the error in the argument (é1r6 t7js 6uoovupias) warrants an English translation that 
introduces what is lacking in ancient Greek: a convention for distinguishing use from 
mention. 

15 Cf, Rep. 454d10-e1 TH TO yév OfjAu TikTelv, TO SE Gpp_ev Oyeverv. 

‘6 That is to say, imposing and maintaining the right relations (i.e. those of ruling or 
being ruled) among the parts of the soul define the civic gradation of virtues. 

'°7 See above 237.3-13 where Proclus contrasts the consistent position of Plato, rather 
than his character Socrates, with the positions of the Stoics and Peripatetics in much 
the same terms. 

*8 See notes above on 237.9—13 for the fairness of this characterisation of the Peripatetic 
and Stoic views on women. 

"09 Cf. 236.21-2. 
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<IIl. FIVE ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS BY 
THEODORE OF ASINE: 253.1-255.24> 


These matters having been set out properly, it is necessary to recall as 
well what the great Theodore has assisted in supplying. 


<A. Theodore’s trilemma: 253.1-14> 


First he asks whether we shall attribute no virtue whatsoever to women 
or whether we shall attribute some virtue to them and, if the latter, 
whether it would be the virtue which we attribute to men or a different 
one, as those say who attribute courage to men but self-control (s6- 
phrosyné) to women.'’° Now, if we attribute no virtue at all to women, 


“© Tris clear that this on Theodore’s part engages with Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics but it 
is probable that it also engages with the Politics. In Book I chapter 13 Aristotle considers 
whether slaves possess any virtues beyond those of instruments that are serviceable. 
He points out that puzzles arise either way. If they have virtues such as courage, self- 
control, and so on, then how will they differ from people who are free? — as they must 
on the assumption that some are slaves by nature (cf. Pol. 1254b20). On the other hand, 
it seems equally absurd if they possess reason yet entirely lack the virtues that belong 
to rational beings. 

Aristotle notes that a similar dilemma arises for the virtues of women and children. 
Stated in full generality, the dilemma is this. Aristotle supposes that there is a relation 
of natural subordination between free men, on the one hand, and women, children and 
slaves on the other. This natural relation of subordination is not a matter of degree, 
but of kind, though also Aristotle supposes that rule over slaves is a different matter 
from rule over women. But if there is a similarly absolute distinction of kind between 
the virtues of ruler and ruled, then women and slaves will be precluded from having 
séphrosyné or temperance on the assumption that men have this virtue. But then it will 
be mysterious how they can obey while lacking this virtue. 

Aristotle’s solution is to invoke an internal model for the external relations among 
persons. There is a ruling and subordinate part of the soul, each of which we say has 
virtue (1260a5—7 év TawTh yap éo71 pce! TO ev apyov TO 8 dpxdpEvoy, dv ETépav Payev 
eivar dpethy, olov Tot Adyov ExovTos Kai ToU dAdyou). Presumably Aristotle has in mind 
the intellectual and moral virtue that belongs respectively to the rational and irrational 
part of the soul. Crucially, however, what he writes is ambiguous between each of these 
parts having the same virtue and having its own distinctive virtue. Now, the non-free, 
non-male subjects that he considers are not exactly alike. Aristotle thinks that the 
natural slave lacks the deliberative faculty (to bowleutikon) altogether. Women possess it, 
but it lacks authority (1260a12-13). So since the nature of reason in each of those that 
are natural subjects of authority is different, the virtues of these differently rational 
beings will be different from those of the fully rational free man. He concludes that 
each will similarly participate in all the ethical virtues, but in a different manner that is 
commensurate with the function of each person (1260a14-17). 

But this is not at all analogous to the internal case. The ethical virtues that belong to 
the irrational part of the soul are not the same as the intellectual virtues of the rational 
part. Moral virtues like courage or self-control are not different ways of sharing in 
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then we shall make the ideal city stunted (kolobos), since we will make it 
consist equally of people who are good (spoudaios) and those who lack 
goodness (aspoudos),""' and the offspring that result from [the mating 
of] people will similarly be naturally suited (euphyés) for education and 
lacking in such natural suitability (aphyés). If, on the other hand, we 

10 attribute some [virtues to women], then once again each kind [i.e. sex] 
will be stunted and only partly perfect (Aémitelés), since the virtue that 
it possesses is incomplete.'”’ After all, if they were complete, the others 
would be reciprocally entailed, as even the Peripatetics themselves say 
that the complete virtues entail one another." If, however, we give all 
the virtues to each kind, then we will have a solution. 


intellectual virtues such as epistémé or nous. Far from providing a clear internal model, 
Aristotle’s example just muddies the water. What would follow from the internal 
analogy is that there are non-overlapping masculine and feminine virtues. This is a 
view that one could hold, of course, but it is not the view that Aristotle seems to 
settle on in the end. His settled view is that women participate in the four, traditional 
cardinal virtues — just not in the same manner in which men do. 

" See above 247.5. 

"2 Theodore’s trilemma is potentially ambiguous. The most obvious reading is: either (i) 
women possess none of the four cardinal virtues; or (ii) they possess some of the four 
cardinal virtues that men do, but not others; or (iii) they possess all the same virtues. 
Option (i) is eliminated since it would leave the state half full of people with no virtue 
at all. Option (ii) is eliminated because it still leaves half the population at least partly 
stunted. We are thus left with (iii): men and women possess the same virtues. 

But Aristotle’s somewhat inept analogy with the relation between the rational and 
irrational parts of the soul noted above in fact suggests a fourth option: (iv) men and 
women possess distinct, non-overlapping kinds of virtue that have no more relation 
to one another than epistémé and courage do. What Proclus writes (ci 88 tTIvé, TéAw 
éxdctepov EoTa1 KoAOBdy TO yévos Kai furTeAés) is grammatically consistent with either (ii) 
or (iv): ei 88 tvé On its own doesn’t distinguish between attributing them [only?] some 
of the four cardinal virtues and attributing them some virtues (though not any of the four 
cardinal ones that men possess). In either case, it is not implausible that each sex will 
be stunted, since there will be virtues that pertain to rational creatures that even the 
best members of the two sexes will lack. 

But the matter is resolved by Theodore’s allusion to the brief and difficult discussion 
of the unity of the complete — as opposed to the natural — virtues in Aristotle’s EN 
VI.13. Suppose that we consider the sex-segregated division of the cardinal virtues 
implied by option (ii) and assign self-control or séphrosyné to women. Theodore 
seems to take the Peripatetic position to be that if a woman possesses self-control 
in a complete or perfect manner, then she must also possess phronésis or practical 
wisdom (EN 1144b31-5). But, according to Aristotle, practical wisdom in the full 
sense is reciprocal with all the moral virtues. As a result, the woman who possesses 
the full measure of self-control will also possess virtues like courage or justice that 
belong to men. 

"3 The view that Aristotle actually seems to defend, in spite of the inept analogy from 
the Politics, is (v) men and women have the same cardinal virtues, but possess these 
virtues in different ways corresponding to the different ways in which they share 
in rationality (with, e.g., women having the deliberative capacity in a way that is 
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<B. Argument from the facts themselves: 253.14-26> 


Second, Theodore attempts to argue from the facts themselves. It is 15 
clear that men and women exhibit the same [features], for the human 

sexes [only] differ as a result of different political arrangements.''+ The 
Amazons and the Sarmatians are courageous just like Thracians. And 
among the Lusitanians,''5 as they say, women command armies, prac- 

tise politics, and do everything that the men do among the Greeks. 20 
The men, however, used the loom and worked with wool and did all 

those things which the women do among the Greeks. If these things 

are agreed upon, then let us believe that the possession of virtue differs 

not at all from the male to the female. Nor should we determine these 
matters'’® by paying attention to customs and habits, but by paying at- 
tention to the natures which are shown to be the same [between the 25 
sexes] by the fact that they possess an aptitude for the same tasks, even 

if this happens in different ways in different places. 


<C. Theological considerations: 253.26—254.10> 


Third, he [Theodore] thinks it worthwhile to look at these matters from 
a theological standpoint (theologikos tropos) too. The tradition (phémé) of 
those who are wise in divine matters states that the same goddess is the 
weaver (histourgos) and especially celebrates her as ‘worker’ (ergatés)'"7 
in the greatest’ sacred rites and hands down [the tradition] that she 254 
bears arms and leads in war. Following this [line of reasoning] up to the 
case of the entire divine race, Theodore asks whether in this instance 
too the same virtue is not to be granted to males and females among the 


non-authoritative). Absent any clarity about the relation between possessing, say, 
natural courage, possessing complete courage, and possessing it in the way in which 
women possess it, it is not easy to say whether Theodore’s ad hominem argument from 
EN V1.13 is decisive. 

™4 Since we have no verb in yap T& Sicgopa yévn T&V avopadtrav KaTa Tas Siapdpous 
moaiteias, we follow Festugiére in supposing that something like yiyveo#o is to be 
understood. Hence ‘as a result of’ for kate. Nothing in the Greek text answers to his 
‘résulte seulement’, but we agree that the logic of the argument requires it. 

"5 See notes on 242.1 above for the Sarmatians and Lusitanians. 

Festugiére supposes that Proclus’ vague terminology — ‘these matters’ — refers to the 

common education of men and women. 

"7 Pausanias reports that the Athenians were the first to name Athena ‘the worker’ 
(1.24.3). See also Sophocles fr. 844 with Jebb’s notes on the sense of this epithet and 
the associated ritual. 

"8 The manuscript has év péoois tois iepois which Festugiére renders as ‘en plein milieu 
des cérémonies saintes’. We give in to Kroll’s invitation to amend to peyiotors given 
Proclus’ special relationship with Athena. Cf. Vit. Proc. §30. 
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5 gods. Now surely one must agree to this, for if it is absurd to say that 
a god lacks any portion of some virtue, and is without a share in any of 
them whatsoever, then it is necessary that all of the gods and all of the 
goddesses have every virtue in its entirety. After all, however minor 
the deprivation, that god [who lacks some virtue] will not be blessed 
(eudaimon). But every god is blessed. Therefore if it is the case that up 
there the male and the female each share in the entirety of virtue, then 

10 surely it is obvious that, by analogy, in our case these kinds [i.e. sexes] 
will have the same virtue as the kinds up there. 


<D. Physical considerations: 254.11-29> 


In the fourth place, Theodore thinks it is worthwhile to consider an 
attempt to prove the point from a physical perspective (physikés). He 
takes up the question of whether the organs from which the male and 
female have been constructed contribute toward the same function in 
each case. For instance, if the eyes contribute toward seeing, and the 
ears toward hearing, and whether the brain is dedicated to perception 
15 or the legs toward motion from place to place, and similarly for each of 
the other organs that are common between the sexes. If all the common 
parts of their bodies have come to be for the sake of the same things, 
what is there to prevent it from being the case that, since the parts 
of the sou/ are common, they too have been established within them 
for the sake of the same functions? But if these have been established 
for the sake of the same things, then there will also be the same per- 
20 fections for them, since these are surely what make the functions per- 
fect. After all, this is so in the case of the bodily organs. Since seeing 
is common [to both men and women], acuity of vision is the common 
perfection, and since hearing is common to both, acuity of hearing is 
the common perfection. Thus, since reason is common [to both sexes], 
so the life lived in accordance with reason is also common. As a result, 
25 wisdom too is common [to both]. Moreover, since the appetitive part 
(to epithymétikon) is common, so having appetites in an orderly way is 
common. As a result, self-control is also common. And since being pro- 
voked is common [between the sexes], so too is being resolute, for sure- 
ly it is not the case that, although he’”’ has granted the spirited part to 


"9 As Festugiére notes, the subject of the verb is not specified. Like Festugiére, we take 
it to be the Demiurge of the Timaeus, at least indirectly. For the alternative that the 
subject is Theodore, see Deuse (1973), and for discussion see Longo (2002), 64. We 
are discussing one of the irrational, and thus mortal, parts of the soul and at Tim. 41d 
the Demiurge directs the Younger Gods to ‘weave together the mortal and immortal 
in order to produce living beings’. While they carry out the work, it seems to be the 
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women, it nonetheless always lives irrationally in females, for it would 
be pointless had he made it [sc. the thymos] living subordinate to reason 
[if it never did so in women.]”°. 


<E. Argument from the Egyptian prophet: 254.29-255.13> 


Theodore then provides an additional fifth argument — this argument 30 
being one which he says he heard from a certain Egyptian prophet. 255 
Among the souls that proceed into human beings, some of them come 

even into the female race filled with divinity (entheos)."*" Now surely 

Helen is one such soul, since she is no less divine than her brothers the 
Dioscuri'?? and she was filled, both body and soul, with all the charms 5 
of Aphrodite. In order to make a long story short, the prophet said that 

Helen was born a kind of Aphrodite, and when she came from heaven, 

she fooled the barbarian (i.e. Paris) into thinking he had what he in fact 

did not have. She, on the other hand, having gone to Egypt, took part in 

the originary" religious rites.'*+ While these facts have been preserved 


Demiurge who grants women (and men) the desiderative and thymetic parts of the 
soul by directing the Younger Gods to provide these things. 
wathy yap av avtov Ud TH Adyeo Cvta Etroinoev. The attdv must go back to 6updv in 
the previous line, so Theodore or Proclus must have supposed that the Demiurge’s 
creation of spirit in women as a part of the soul that is capable of being controlled by 
reason would be pointless if it never were, in fact, controlled by women’s reason. But 
such subordination of the thymos to reason is courage, so the virtues are common to 
both if the parts of the soul are common to both. 

*t tév eis AvOpwtrov iovodv wuxXav ~pxovtat tives Kal eis TO GFAU MUAOV évOeo1. Festugiére 

observes: ‘Ainsi rejeté tout a la fin, év@eoi (255.2) a certainement un sens restrictif.’” 

= Helen and Pollux are the product of Leda’s union with Zeus, while Castor and 
Clytaemnestra are the children of Leda by Tyndareus who slept with her on the same 
night as Zeus. Cf. Apollodorus 3.10.7 and Euripides, Helen 16. 

"3 Tév TrpaToov iepdv. It seems plausible to hear this not merely in terms of the old trope 
of Egyptians as inventors of religion (which appears as early as Herodotus) but, in light 
of this originary status, to understand tpatev as ‘first-rate’, i.e. most advanced and 
best. 

"4 There are several stories about Helen’s presence in Egypt during the Trojan war. 
On one version (Herodotus 2.112-20), after Paris kidnapped Helen, his ships were 
blown off course and he landed in Egypt. When King Proteus became aware of Paris’ 
impious violation of the norms of guest friendship, he kept Helen there in safety and 
Paris sailed back to Troy. This version perhaps best suits Theodore’s notion that she 
was initiated into sacred rites, for in Herodotus Paris is undone by crew members who 
seek refuge in the temple of Heracles and are branded with his mark, thus becoming 
exempt from their master’s power. Like Theodore’s account, Herodotus too purports 
to be relating what he heard from Egyptian priests. In Herodotus’ version, there is no 
image of Helen at Troy and the Greeks are simply mistaken in supposing that she is 
there. The other version of Helen’s stay in Egypt better suits this aspect of Theodore’s 
account. In Euripides’ Helen, the protagonist reports that Hera — angry with Paris 
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10 by them [sc. the Egyptians], various theatrically inclined men among 
the Greeks created other slanders about her, since they knew nothing 
of the truth."*5 These are the things that the Egyptian and subsequently 
Theodore explained. 


<1. Concluding reflections: 255.13-24> 
If this is true and souls that are divine in form (theoeidés) go into females, 
15 then what is there to prevent” the virtues from being common to them 
too? Besides, women become seers in the same way men do when they 
are possessed (katochos) by the prophetic gods, as we grant happens in 
the case of female prophets and other experts in ritual (te/estikos). What 
about the Platonic Diotima, or Theoxena the barbarian, or Berenice,'?7 
this other woman who taught magic? Shall we eliminate their self-con- 
20 trol, courage or wisdom? How would they achieve divine visions or di- 
vine inspirations? After all, would a god ever attend upon humans who 
were without virtue?™* All of us, in any event, would say that in every 
case similar things love to keep company with one another, and so that 
which participates in every virtue keeps company with that which lives 
in accordance with virtue. 


because he preferred Aphrodite to her in the beauty contest — made an image that Paris 
took to Troy, while Hermes carried the real Helen off to Egypt. Proclus also offers an 
allegorical interpretation of the choice of Paris in Essay Six (in Remp. I 108.3-109.7). 

"5 Somewhat similarly, Plutarch finds the Attic tragedians to blame for their libel against 

Minos (Thes.16.3). Proclus, who believes the Minos to be a genuine work of Plato 

(discussed briefly at 1.62.7 and 1.156.9-157.6) follows a similarly pro-Minos tradition 

and would no doubt similarly lay the blame for Minos’ terrible reputation, like that of 

Helen, upon the tragedians. 

254.17 above. 

"7 Theoxena remains a mystery, though her name (host or guest of the gods) is certainly 
appropriate for a magician. Berenice, however, may be more clear: Festugiére added 
in an addendum to volume 3 of his translation that Segonds had suggested to him, 
following arguments of Waszinck, that this might well be Berenice II, daughter of 
Magas of Cyrene, who ruled Egypt as queen and co-regent with Ptolemy HI. Cf. 
Waszink (1944). She competed in the Nemean games and was celebrated by 
Callimachus (fr. 54 Harder). Her name also appears in a list of magicians in Tertullian, 
De Anima 57. As Waszinck noted (1944, 73), it was not unusual for Egyptian kings and 
queens to come to be associated with magic, noting the famous example of Nectanebo 
as he appears in the Alexander Romance and elsewhere. Her father’s name, as Waszinck 
and subsequently Segonds note, would also have contributed to such a development, 
as would her reputation as a maker of unguents (Athenaeus 15, 689a). We would also 
note the celestial and fantastical content of Callimachus’ most famous poetry in honour 
of Berenice (the Lock of Berenice translated into Latin by Catullus (66)), in which the 
lock of hair which she dedicated for the safe return of her husband, Ptolemy III, in 
the temple of Arsinoe Aphrodite at Cape Zephyrium, was transported to become a 
constellation. 


"8 Cf. Rep. 612¢. 
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<III. TWO OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES: 
255.25-257.6> 


Such are the things that it is necessary to contribute to the arguments 
of Socrates from what the great Theodore has written in defence of 
similar education for women as for men — an education through which 
there is a pathway to complete virtue for men and women. But there 
are two other Platonic puzzles’*? in these matters. Here is one puzzle: 
how is it that, if the female is receptive of the same virtue [as the male], 
no soul that descends from the intelligible goes into the female sex?'3° 
Another puzzle is this: why is it that in the Laws Plato does not entrust 
to women as well the office (arché) of guardian of the laws, while here 
[in the Republic, he has the office of] female guardian? 


<A. Consistency with the Tizmaeus: 256.3-15> 


To the first puzzle it must be said that, since he wanted to signify the in- 
feriority of the one sex (genos) in relation to the other sex, he directs the 
newly initiated soul’* to birth in the male, but then later in the female. 
For it does not follow from the fact that they are able to participate in 
the same kind of virtue that they actually do participate in the same 
manner (Aésautés). Rather, men participate more strongly (errémenest- 
eros) in virtue, just as they take part [more competently] in those pur- 
suits that seem to belong more to women than to men, as Plato himself 
says.'3* Therefore the masculine souls are more capable by nature than 


"9 écropeov TAatovikesy cf. in Tim. 1 56.27. 

3° Here we return to the puzzle that Proclus himself addresses at greater length in Essay 
8, 247.27, ff. 

831 A term that Proclus picks up from Phaedrus 250e1; cf. in R. IL 185.23: Tas uév veotereis 
WUXAS Kai TP~THY Ek TOU vorToU TrolouLEvas KaBoSov 6 Ev TH Daidp~@ Zwoxpatns pnoiv. 

3 Cf. Rep. 455c4—-d5. Proclus here refers to Socrates’ controversial premise that, though 
few men excel at the feminine pursuits of weaving or cooking, those that do weave 
or cook do so better than any woman. For Socrates, this fact about men’s greater 
competence across the board clears a way through the objection that different natures 
should have different tasks. If there is no one task at which women are better than 
any man, then there is no distinctively female task. Thus there is no task that belongs 
to them by nature and we will not contravene the one nature — one task principle by 
making some of them Guardians. 

Proclus seemingly thinks that this shows that while females participate in the same 
virtues as men, men participate in them more strongly (errémenesteron). Thus Proclus 
perhaps reads Rep. 456a-11 (Kai yuvoixds &pa Kai dvdpds fh adth pUors eis PUAAKTY 
THOAECS, TAI doa dob_eveotépa, 1 St ioyupotépa éotiv) in such a way that the ‘weakness’ 
and ‘strength’ here are not merely physical in nature. 
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the feminine ones."33 This explains why, among souls, the former are 
more proximate to the higher life. And descents tend to take place into 
more distant [ranks] through those that are proximate, so that it is likely 

15 that they will go into that which has been rendered masculine before 
they go into what is feminised. 


<B. Consistency with the Laws: 256.15-257.6> 


In response to the second [puzzle it should be said] that in the Laws 
he takes people who have already lived in other political arrangements 
and, even if they have remained unperverted [by their previous expe- 
rience], they also do not have the most elevated natures, whereas here 
[in the Republic] the people are received as if they were sprung straight 
from the universe’* and educated [accordingly]. ‘This is why in the for- 
20 mer work, while he does entrust some offices to women, he does not do 
so with the highest of offices,"35 but entrusts those only to men insofar 
as they possess that very thing that we just mentioned: being naturally 
stronger and more high-minded." After all, the other disposition of 


3 <ai> dppevetrol wuxal Tav OnAuTpETTAV Suvatatepar- Whatever Theodore’s view of 

the matter, here we have Proclus’ notion that souls are innately gendered. Some are 

masculine; others feminine. The feminine ones are less capable. For gendered souls in 

Proclus, see Baltzly (2013) and Schultz (2018). 

Presumably Proclus has in mind Rep. 541a where the ideal city is founded by the 

philosophers taking the citizens as children. There Socrates says that they will send 

all who are over the age of ten out of the city, into the countryside, and take over 

(paralambanein) the children who have now been separated from the social mores of their 

parents. Perhaps Proclus transposes this idea into a cosmic context. The inhabitants 

of the ideal city of the Republic are received (hypodechesthai) from the universe. Like the 
cosmic hypodoché that bears the imprint of the Forms, the inhabitants of the ideal city 
are clean slates. For the Neoplatonists’ views about the relation between the Republic 

and the Laws, see O’Meara (2003), 92. 

85 The scope for political participation by women in Plato’s Laws is a matter of scholarly 
dispute. Four roles for women are explicitly recognised: 1) priesthoods for women 
over sixty (VI 759a—760a); 2) marriage supervisors (VI 784a, ff.); 3) these supervisors 
appoint overseers of nurses for each of the twelve tribes (VII 794, ff.); 4) masters 
of the women’s common dining rooms (VII 806e). The dispute arises because of an 
ambiguity at Laws V1.785b2—-9 where the Stranger establishes different age limits for 
men and women ‘for office’ (cis 5 &pyas). Does this mean ‘for all offices’ or does it 
mean ‘for the offices explicitly designated for women’? For a narrow reading which 
accords with Proclus’ understanding, see Folch (2015), 253-8. For the wider reading 
that conflicts with Proclus, see Bobonich (2002), 386. 

86 While Proclus has previously mentioned the idea that men are naturally stronger, 
this is the first time this has been equated with being ‘high-minded’. Presumably 
Upndogpovéotepov is meant to have some positive connotation for Proclus. It must 
be said that the sole occurrence in the Republic is not similarly positive: at 550b it is 
used to describe the evolution of the timocratic person from his good father and is 
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political order established by Socrates [in the Republic] is not like that 25 
in the Laws. In the latter case there does not seem to be the sharing of 
property among all that Socrates prescribed in the former, nor is the 

same form of life lived by those in the one as in the other. Consequent- 

ly he was likely satisfied with entrusting the highest authority to men 

alone when he established the one [political order] since it is inferior to 30 
the other by as much as the partial form of political order abandons the 257 
community of all. After all, the female has by nature a greater sympathy 
for what is private than does the male.” Thus, having introduced a 
division of property and of children, it was not safe to guide women to 
authority over the whole, since they are compelled by nature itself to be 
sympathetic to what is private as opposed to what is public and to the 
particular rather than the universal. 


wn 


probably best understood as ‘haughty’. Plato uses uynAdvous, cf. Phdr. 270a1 in the 
sense appropriate here and Proclus gives that term a positive meaning too; cf. Plat. 
Theol. 1 8.21-2: pds Thy UwnAdvouv Kai ZvBeov Tot TMdteavos piAocogiav. Greek words 
like this denoting pride or high-mindedness, it may be added, frequently show the 
same ambiguity between justified and appropriate pride and mere arrogance. For a 
similarly positive use of UynAdgpev in relation to a woman, see Damascius Phil Hist. 
86G (Athanassiadi) describing Damiane, the wife of Asclepiodotus. 

37 See above 246.8—22 for the idea that even female goddesses are more concerned with 
the specific and individual products of their generative activity than male gods are. 
Proclus’ characterisation of female divinities rehearses some of the themes associated 
with an ‘ethic of care’ including concern for specific individuals rather than universal 
principles. See Baltzly (forthcoming). 
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I. THE LANDSCAPE OF MODERN INTERPRETATIONS 
OF REP. 476E-77A 


Essay 10 of Proclus’ commentary focuses on one of the passages in 
Plato’s Republic that has generated the most scholarly controversy — the 
argument through which Socrates distinguishes genuine philosophers 
from pretenders to that title.t This argument is a key part of Socrates’ 
response to the third and greatest of the three questions put to him by 
his friends: the question of how the ideal city-state might come about. 
Socrates’ famous answer is that philosophers must become rulers or rul- 
ers must take up philosophy (473d-e), and this answer, in turn, requires 
that we distinguish genuine philosophers from those who are simply in 
love with learning. Proclus characterises this distinction as one between 
philosophia and philomathia and for him, as for Plato, it is a matter of on- 
tological commitment rather than temperament or motivation. Those 
who genuinely love wisdom are those who recognise the necessity of 
forms and are capable of coming to understand them (476a-b). Now, 
Socrates is well aware that the lovers of learning who do not recognise 
the necessity of forms may protest their exclusion from the class of wis- 
dom-lovers on such ontological grounds. The controversial argument 
at 476e1-80aI3 is presented as a means of persuading these ‘lovers of 
sights and sounds’ while hiding from them the fact that they aren’t in 
their right minds (476c). The argument proceeds as follows. 


1. Knowledge is set over what entirely is (to pantalos on), 47742 

2. Ignorance is set over what in no way is, 47743 

3. Belief, being situated between knowledge and ignorance, must be 
of what is and is not, 476d11 

4. The many beautifuls (ta polla kala) wpon which the sight-lovers 
direct their attention both are and are not, 479b6-e5 

5. [So?] The sight-lovers’ conventional opinions (omima) both are 
and are not, 479d4 


So, the sight-lovers have only belief or opinion and not knowledge. 


' Cf. Fine (1978) - a seminal paper for establishing the modern landscape of 
interpretations of this argument in Republic V. 
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Premise 3 is itself the conclusion of the following subsidiary argu- 
ment: 


1. Different faculties or powers are distinguished by the fact that 
a) they accomplish different things and b) are set over different 
objects, 477d1 

2. Since knowledge is infallible while belief is not, they accomplish 
different things 

3. Ignorance and belief also accomplish different things 


So, (3) belief is not set over either what entirely is or over what in no 
way is. It remains that it may be set over what is in between, i.e. what 
is and is not. 

There are two kinds of ambiguity that people have focused on in the 
interpretation of this argument: what entirely is, or is and is not, or in 
no way is, and im what sense it entirely is, is and is not, or in no way is. 
The first question asks whether Plato thought that knowledge, belief 
and ignorance were a matter of standing in a particular relation to an 
object or to some content, like a proposition. Thus, we can distinguish 
two different ways of reading premise 1: 


(O1) Knowledge is set over some object which entirely is 
(C1) Knowledge is set over some content or proposition which entire- 
ly is 


And we can make appropriate substitutions throughout all the premises 
in the argument to come up with Contents or Objects readings of each 
subsequent premise. 

The other ambiguity centres on ‘is’: does it mean exists entirely (ex- 
istential interpretation), or is entirely F (predicative interpretation), or 
is entirely true (veridical interpretation)? The first two options go with 
the objects interpretation, the third with the contents interpretation. 
So, there are now at least three versions of the argument: 


(EOr) Knowledge is set over some object which entirely exists 

(POr1) Knowledge is set over some object which is entirely F, e.g. 
beautiful 

(VCr) Knowledge is concerned with some [set of] contents or prop- 
ositions all of which are true or entirely (i.e. exceptionlessly) 
true 


Each of these readings must also make sense of the contrast with what 
belief and ignorance are set over in premises 2 and 3. In particular, each 
reading must say something about the ‘many beautifuls’ in premise 4. 
This may involve further distinctions drawn with the Objects readings 
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to specify just what sort of ‘thing’ knowledge, belief, etc. are relations 
to. Alternatively, it may involve a further specification of the kind of 
content in question. Another wild card in the argument is what is meant 
in premise 4 by ‘the many beautifuls’. Some options include: 


(Object 4) Actual beautiful things, so that what is meant is that sen- 
sible things are only beautiful in some respect or in comparison 
with some things and not others. Cf. Symposium 211A. 

(Property 4) Sensible properties like being brightly coloured which 
the sight lovers might identify as the ‘that on account of which’ or 
‘by which” all the many beautiful things are beautiful. The point 
would then be that, because being brightly coloured fails to make 
some things beautiful, it cannot be the ‘that on account of which’ 
or ‘by which’ of beauty. 

(Content 4) A plurality of different, incomplete accounts of why things 
are beautiful, e.g. sometimes the bright colour makes them beau- 
tiful, but other things are made beautiful in other ways. The point 
might then be that these different accounts are both true and not 
true or, more accurately, true only within a limited range of cases. 


Finally, there is the question of the first premise of the subsidiary ar- 
gument: 


1. Different faculties or powers are distinguished by the fact that a) 
they accomplish different things and b) are set over different ob- 


jects. (477d1) 


What justifies the fact that this principle for distinguishing faculties is 
conjunctive — different faculties must have both different things that they 
accomplish and also different objects? Isn’t the premise just open to 
obvious counter-examples? After all, the veterinarian and the butcher 
each have powers that seem to be set over the same objects (animals) 
but accomplish very different work. This question has a bearing on the 
interpretation of Plato’s text since, other things being equal, we would 
prefer not to attribute to his protagonist a premise in a key argument 
that seems obviously false. 


2. SITUATING PROCLUS’ INTERPRETATION 


Where, then, does Proclus’ reading sit in relation to the contemporary 
literature? It might seem that the answer to this question is pretty ob- 
vious: Proclus supposes that the objects of knowledge are things (onta) 


> Cf. the instrumental dative at Hippias Major 289d2-3 #1 8 Kai Boxei coi adTd TO KOAOV, 
& Kal TGAAG TeVTa KOOUEITOI Kal KAAK patveTat. 
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and specifically forms, so he embraces an Objects reading. Moreover, 
he thinks that the objects of knowledge are distinguished from the ob- 
jects of opinion because the latter are subject to becoming (361.1-5) and 
thus exist to a lesser extent than those things (such as forms) whose 
existence and activity is not measured by time (ET 51).3 This is the ‘de- 
grees of existence’ reading of Plato’s metaphysical epistemology that is 
associated with Neoplatonism generally and with older interpretations 
of Plato, such as that of Cross and Woozley.4 It is deeply unfashionable 
today. A standard reference work on Plato unqualifiedly condemns the 
degrees of existence reading: 


Plato’s thought is not well represented by interpretation (3), ‘what is known 
must exist’. He goes on immediately (477a2-7) to describe things as being more 
or less, and some things as ‘such as to be and not to be’ and hence intermediate 
between ‘being unqualifiedly’ and ‘not being in any way’. The notion of degrees 
of existence is not only unintelligible in itself; nothing suggests that Plato ac- 
cepted it. 5 


Everson goes on to hold up the degrees of being view or the degrees 
of truth view as superior alternatives. The degrees of being approach 
supposes, not that existing comes in degrees, but that being some character 
or other — being F —- comes in degrees. The form of F-ness is F in such a 
way that it is immune from being simultaneously not-F. This, however, 
is not true of ‘the many beautifuls’ in the Republic V argument.° Proclus 


3 All things that are self-constituted (and thus outside time) éfjpnta té&v Ud ypdvou 
WETPOULEVOVY KaTa Thy ovciav. We take it that when x transcends y with respect to 
substance or being, x exists to a greater extent than y does. Cf. in Tim. 1 252.28. Similarly, 
at ET 24.8 he speaks of a lower kind of existence (byparxis) had by ‘participated forms’ 
in relation to ‘unparticipated forms’. In Plat. Theol. IV 60.6, he speaks of a decline 
(hyphesis) through which material things come to have a divisible kind of existence 
(Aypostasis) that is inferior to the indivisible kind of existence had by intelligibles. 
Finally at in Tim. 1 233.1-4 Proclus endorses an ‘ancient’ notion that the intelligible 
realm is ontés on, the psychic realm ouwk ontés on, the visible realm ouk ontés ouk on, 
while matter is ontés ouk on. Runia and Share translate — quite properly in our view — 
‘truly existent’, ‘not truly existent’, ‘not truly non-existent’, and ‘truly non-existent’. 
Thus whatever terminology for existence we choose to focus on, there is evidence that 
Proclus supposes that existence comes in degrees. 

+ Cross and Woozley (1964). + Everson (2008), 177. 

Different proponents of the degrees of being approach may locate the differences 

between the manner in which the F Itself is F and the manner in which the participants 

are F differently. Perhaps it is simply a matter of relative terms, such as beautiful or 
large, which always implicitly involve a completing term or specification of the respect 

or relation in which the predicate applies; cf. Baltzly (1997). Perhaps the F Itself is F 

in such a way that the definition is also predicable of it, while the sensibles are F in 

such a way that the definition of F is not predicable of them; cf. Silverman (2002). Or 
perhaps the F Itself is F in the manner in which a paradigm or original is F, while the 

participants bear the predicate in the way in which copies are F; cf. Allen (1960). 
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too shares the view that different subjects have a predicate attributed to 
them in different ways. That which is the cause of F is F in the primary 
manner or prétés, while the effects are F in a way that involves a decline 
or hyphesis in the manner in which they are F.7 

But Proclus holds a degrees of existence view because he holds, more 
generally, a degrees of being view and, moreover, does not distinguish 
existence from other kinds of predicates as philosophers historically 
downstream from Kant’s criticism of the transcendental argument and 
from Frege’s logic tend to. For moderns, existence is not a predicate. 
So even if being F comes in degrees, this does not imply the dreaded 
notion of degrees of existence. Proclus sees no such radical distinction 
between being good, for instance, and simply being. 

Finally, Proclus would also endorse the reading of Plato’s argument 
in terms of contents and the ‘is’ of veridicality. Now, it will be objected 
that no coherent reading of Plato’s argument can endorse both the ob- 
jects and contents reading — at least on the assumption that the contents 
reading demands a reading of the ‘is’ in terms of being veridical. After 
all, only contents can be true or false. Objects are not bearers of truth 
values because nothing is an object (in the relevant sense) and also a 
representation. As we all know, truth belongs only to representations. 
Even though we may speak of a ‘true friend’, we mean only that this 
person is someone you can really count on — not that he is a friend in 
anything like the manner in which propositions are true. 

This is a modern orthodoxy that Proclus did not share. The reason 
for this is that he takes Plato’s Philebus seriously when Socrates says 
that any existing thing must have some truth mixed in with it.’ This is 
a point we take up at greater length in the Introduction to Essay 11. 
But to put the matter briefly, Truth, along with Symmetry and Beauty, 
are the ‘three monads’ of the Philebus and Proclus composed an essay 
specifically on this subject which is now lost to us.° His views on the 
metaphysical role of truth as an ingredient in all existing things can 
be gleaned from his remarks on the Platonic Theology. In that work, he 


7 CE ET 97 Mlé&v 16 ka®’ éxcotny ceipay &pyikoy aitiov TH cepa TOT THs ExUTOU UETASIS@o1v 
iSiTHTOS: Kal 6 gow éxeivo TPATAs, TOUTS got ality Kad’ Upeow. Proclus’ version of the 
degrees of being approach is more complex because of the very many modes that he 
identifies through which a thing can be F. These modes of being mirror hierarchies in 
degrees of existence. Things that are F noetically are superior in being to those that are 
F psychically. Or things that are F in the manner of a whole are superior to those that 
are F in the manner of a part. Cf. Baltzly (2008). 

Phlb 64a7-b3 {2Q.} AAAG pt Kai Td8e ye avaryKaiov, Kai oUK GAAws av TrOTE yévorTo 008’ 
av év. {TPQ.} Td trotov; {=Q.} “Or ut yeiEouev GANGe1av, ok Gv TroTe TOUTO GANBdd5 yiyvorto 
ous’ &v yevouevov ein. 

9 The work is mentioned in Essay 12: I 294.24-5. 
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assigns [ruth responsibility for making things exist, while Symmetry 
makes them unified and Beauty makes them intelligible.'° So from his 
point of view it is quite plausible that the things that really are (ta ontés 
onta), have both a greater degree of existence and a greater degree of 
truth than those things that combine being with not-being — the objects 
of opinion that both are and are not. Since the thing that really is beau- 
tiful, i.e. Beauty itself, is the cause of the many beautifuls it zs beautiful 
to a higher degree than they are. Thus from Proclus’ point of view, 
the contemporary competing readings of the Republic argument are all 
correct understandings of Plato’s doctrine. Existence, being and truth 
all admit of degrees, with forms possessing each to a higher degree than 
the sensibles that serve as the objects of opinion. 


3. PROCLUS ON KNOWLEDGE AND OPINION 


One thing that Proclus says that we most certainly do not find in Pla- 
to is the claim that the objects of opinion are simultaneously gnéston 
and agnéston — ‘knowable and not knowable’, if we were to adhere to 
the traditional ways of translating gvdésis and gnéston that people use in 
dealing with this passage in the Republic. While Plato says that the many 
beautifuls both ‘are and are not’, he never says that they are both simul- 
taneously gnéston and agnéston. If we were to follow the conventions 
that most translators observe in dealing with Plato’s text, we would say 
that the many are both objects of knowledge (or things that are know- 
able) and objects of ignorance or things about which there can be no 
knowledge. Since most contemporary philosophers treat knowledge as 
a propositional attitude (a subject, S, knows that P), this would yield the 
result that Proclus supposes that some propositions are both knowable 
and unknowable. 

We prefer to avoid translations that will raise a philosophical read- 
er’s hackles immediately because we think Proclus is not simply being 
stupid here. There is perhaps a philosophical point to be made. Ac- 
cordingly, we have opted to translate gndsis and related terms by ‘un- 
derstanding’. In English, ‘understanding’ can connote a condition that 
is wider than knowledge of a single proposition (or perhaps even a set 
of propositions). This is an advantage, since Proclus mostly speaks of 
understanding things rather than propositions. Moreover, understand- 
ing admits of degrees. Some things I understand very thoroughly; other 


© Plat. Theol. Il 43.19-22 Evtatéa toivuv év TH TeaTo WIKTe TE Tpia Tata TépHvE, TO 
OULLETPOV, TO GANBEs, TO KAAdV. Kal TO HEV OULETPOV TOU Ev Eival TO dv aiTiov TAH LIKTA, TO 


SE dAnPEs TOU SvTws Eivan, TO SE KAAdV TOU vonTOv Eivat. 
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things less so. Some things can be understood completely; other things 
less so. Finally, the degree of understanding an agent has of a thing 
may depend upon the manner in which she understands it. The person 
who understands the causes of a phenomenon has a better and more 
reliable understanding of it. Thus the moderately informed driver un- 
derstands enough to find and replace a blown fuse in her car, but the 
auto-electrician understands much more completely what is happening 
with the vehicle and what needs to happen in order that it should stop 
blowing fuses on that circuit. If this is plausible, then what Proclus is 
insisting on when he says that ‘the many’ are both gnéston and agnéston 
is that they are subject to a kind of limited understanding." 

Moving beyond these preliminaries about translation, how can one 
express Proclus’ taxonomy of psychic states that get things right and 
those that get things wrong?” In Proclus’ epistemology, the soul has a 
cognitive power (dynamis gnéstiké) which is divided into two sub-facul- 
ties: one which is doxastic or related to opinion (doxastiké), the other of 
which is related to knowledge (epistémoniké) (266.4—5). Proclus is well 
aware that there are passages in the Platonic corpus that recommend 
the view that the doxastic and epistemic sub-faculties could be directed 
upon the same objects. Referring to Meno 98a, he says that knowledge 
(epistémé) is understanding (gnésis) that is established through reason- 
ing about the cause, while (true?) opinion is understanding of the same 
things but without such reasoning about the cause." But, Proclus points 
out, Plato gives a different account in the Timaeus. When understand- 
ing concerns intelligible things (moéta), then it is intelligence (nous) 
and knowledge (epistémé), but when understanding concerns sensibles, 
it is opinion (doxa) and belief (pistis).** So Proclus seems aware of the 


"In spite of these advantages, ‘understanding’ for gnésis is awkward for other reasons. 
In English, ‘knowable’ nicely catches the frequently modal force of gnéston, while 
‘understandable’ grates on the nerves a bit. ‘Un-understandable’ grates on the nerves 
a lot. ‘Not able to be understood’ or ‘not understood’ is wordier but less irritating. 
Agnoia rendered as ‘ignorance’ isn’t cognate with gnésis rendered as ‘understanding’ 
unless we move to ‘lack of knowledge’. ‘Lack of understanding’ is no worse in that 
regard though. However, both ‘knowledge’ and ‘understanding’ lack an adjectival 
form and this turns out to be important for stating Proclus’ view clearly. Lacking an 
adjectival form for ‘understanding’ we could rely on the fact that gnésis has a loan word 
in English: we could use ‘gnostic’. But this has overtones of mystic, hidden knowledge. 
So we will use ‘cognitive’ as we did in volume I of this series. 

> The most thorough treatment is Helmig (2017). 

3 [. 263.1-3 émorthyny uty civan yvdouw Sebeioav aitias Aoyious, SdEav Sé Thy dveu aitias tov 

auTav yao. 

4 1,263.38 A€yetar SE kal f Tdv aioOnTAV yvdors Tap’ AUT Sd§a Ths Etro THNs THV vontayv 

ovons, as év Tivaieo trapadébo0Ta1, Stav pév 7 Tepl Ta SvTa fH yvdors, votv <Kal> émoTHUNY 


atroteAgiobar &€ avayxns, Stav Se epi Ta aiobnTa, Sd€as Kai tioTels. 
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texts that tend to support what contemporary interpreters call the Two 
Worlds Thesis's and those texts that do not. 

In the context of the Republic, Proclus takes Plato to be using a divi- 
sion that is subtly different from the Timaeus. The Republic operates, not 
with a distinction between intelligibles and sensibles, but instead with 
a distinction between the form or eidos, which is one, and the many (ta 
polla), which are individuals or particulars (erika or kath’ hekasta). This 
is not simply equivalent to the distinction between intelligibles and sen- 
sibles, however, since the forms in the Republic V argument include both 
participated and unparticipated forms (im Remp. 1 259.11-12). This is an 
important distinction for Proclus and one that he invokes in his expla- 
nation of the objections to the theory of forms in the Parmenides. ‘The 
participated form is the one that is present in the many instances, while 
the latter is the paradigmatic cause of the unity that is participated. The 
unparticipated form is a ‘one that is prior to the many’, while the par- 
ticipated form is ‘a one that is present in the many’. By virtue of being 
present in the many, it is ‘one and not one’. The participant in which 
the participated form is present is said to be ‘not one and one’ (ET 24). 
That is to say, such unity as sensible things enjoy, they enjoy by virtue of 
being made something or other by the forms in which they participate." 

This ontological distinction between ‘one’ (including participat- 
ed and unparticipated forms) versus ‘many’ creates a complication 
for epistemology, for while participated forms are definable (in Parm. 
986.19-24), the unparticipated ones are grasped immediately and non- 
discursively through intellect (7 Parm. 985.11-14). So the things that 
serve as the contrast class to the many (i.e. the objects of opinion) in the 
division in the Republic are in fact understood in quite different ways. 


's The thesis claims, more precisely, that knowledge and opinion are distinct states with 
distinct objects: knowledge is only ever of forms, while opinion is only ever of sensibles. 
Though it is a natural way of reading the Republic V argument, the Two Worlds thesis 
sits uneasily with other features of the Republic. First, Socrates himself reports what the 
Good is like, but claims not to have knowledge of it. This suggests that there is some 
lesser cognitive state (could it be opinion?) which concerns forms. Second, the political 
authority of the philosopher-rulers is grounded in their knowledge of the forms. But if 
this knowledge of the forms finds no application at all in relation to the sensibles that are 
objects of opinion, then how does their epistémé or gnésis of forms qualify them to direct 
affairs in the ‘Cave’ that is the world of Becoming? These objections are not, perhaps, 
insuperable, but they certainly make the Two Worlds reading prima facie unpalatable. 
Proclus certainly denies one part of the Two Worlds reading: human beings have a 
kind of opinionative or doxastic grasp of the Forms and this condition, which is less 
than epistémé in the strong sense, undergirds all kinds of cognitive processes, including 
object recognition. Cf. Helmig (2013), 263-70. 

‘6 For an overview of Proclus’ use of the participated/unparticipated distinction, see 
d’Hoine (2017). 
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This complexity on the side of gnésis of things that are one perhaps 
paves the way for a corresponding complexity in relation to understand- 
ing of the many. Throughout Essay 10 Proclus seems to be concerned 
exclusively with true opinions. False opinions seem to be consigned to 
ignorance. In any event, on the one hand, he allows that sensible things 
can be understood (gignéskein) through sense perception. But for this 
understanding to be a rational understanding (Jogiké gnosis) it must in- 
volve the doxastic sub-faculty mentioned above. While sense organs are 
affected by the bodies that are perceived, opinion results from deploy- 
ment of the soul’s innate /ogoi or concepts.'? The higher faculties of the 
soul, like the opinionative faculty, are impassive in relation to the lower 
faculties (e.g. perception). So when Paris perceives Helen and comes 
to hold the opinion or /ogiké gnésis that she is beautiful, this involves 
the soul’s active deployment of its own internal /ogoi in response to the 
affections of the passive and irrational faculty of sense." 

There is a further complexity involved in opinions such as the one 
that Thersites is ugly. The soul’s innate /ogoi are consequences of higher 
intelligible entities: they are lower products at the psychic level corre- 
sponding to intelligible forms. But not every concept that we deploy in 
the discursive judgements of the doxastic faculty corresponds to such 
an innate /ogos. Some of the things in the soul are, as Proclus says, ‘lat- 
er-born’ or hysterogenés and merely concepts (noémata) — not logoi. Ugly 
is such a concept. It is, to be sure, a kind of one in contrast to a many. 
But it does not correspond to an innate /ogos that is derived from a form, 
for this would entail the existence of a form of the Ugly — a consequence 
that Proclus is concerned to deny both here and in his Parmenides Com- 
mentary. So we have three things that are general or universal: 1) the 
unparticipated form that serves as the paradigmatic cause of 2) the par- 
ticipated form and 3) the later-born concepts. These are, respectively, 
‘before the many, in the many, and after the many’ (260.16). For things 
that are natural, we have all three. For things, like ugliness, that are 
contrary to nature, we have only the latter two: there is no paradigmatic 
cause of ugliness. 


4. THE PHILOSOPHICAL CHARACTER 


It will be evident to readers of Essay to that Proclus’ focus is squarely, 
even exclusively, on the ontological commitment of the true lovers of 
learning. He does not discuss other points which Socrates makes in this 


"7 Cf. in Tim. 1 248.25-9 and 292.27-293.5. 
8 Cf. Helmig (2013), 223-60. 
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part of the discussion, such as how the philosophers who are character- 
ised by this true love of learning will in fact be better able to govern the 
ideal state. This central question, which motivates the Platonic discus- 
sion in the first place, is succinctly answered at the beginning of Essay 
11 (I 269.6-7 ‘the affairs which are governed by them will come to 
resemble the universals’), but Proclus does not see fit to spell the point 
out in Essay ro itself. 

He is also strikingly silent on the other features of philosophers 
which Socrates outlines: there is nothing about the all-encompassing 
breadth of the true philosopher’s studies (474c-475d), nor does he dis- 
cuss Socrates’ sketch of the main character traits of the philosopher 
such as truthfulness (485c), absence of falsehood (485d), and disinterest 
in physical pleasures (485e). Of course, these are all traits which Proclus 
also considers ideal, and which Marinus ascribes to Proclus himself, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, in his biographical portrait of his master. We need 
not leap to the conclusion that Proclus is disinterested in the personal 
and political aspects of Plato’s discussion. Rather, it appears that he has 
dedicated his essay to the most difficult part of the Republic’s treatment 
of the nature of philosophers and their knowledge: clarification of the 
distinctions between knowledge, opinion and ignorance and their re- 
spective objects. 

Lastly, it may be added that Proclus only discusses relatively briefly 
in this essay the Good beyond being, when the subject arises in the con- 
text of the different kind of non-being that is the object of ignorance (I 
265.16-26). The superessential non-being of the Good is deliberately 
put to one side in order to clarify the lines of the distinctions which 
Proclus is concerned with making. The Good beyond being will also 
be the subject of Essay 11, which accompanies closely and builds upon 
Essay 10. 
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258 On the discussion in the Fifth Book of the 
Republic demonstrating what kind the love of 
5 learning of philosophers is, and what kind that 
of the majority. 


<I. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BEAUTIFUL AND 
THE MANY BEAUTIES: 258.6—260.28> 


In the fifth book of the Republic, wishing to understand what the differ- 
ence is between philosophers and lovers of opinion (philodoxos), [Plato] 
concludes by showing that while philosophers embrace understanding 
(gnésis) of universals (ta katholow), lovers of opinion [embrace under- 
standing] of particulars (merika). For [he says that] while the [lovers of 

10 opinion] only desire to learn the many beautifuls,'? philosophers [desire 
to learn] that which is simply beautiful. In order to show this, he estab- 
lishes first what the difference is between the simply beautiful and the 
many beautifuls. And he shows that the former is one, but the latter are 
this very thing in multiple instances (476a). And again, he shows from 

15 opposites that beauty itself (to autokalon) is one. This is because if the 
opposites are two, beautiful and ugly, each of these is one, since two is 
the coming together of two ones. And he shows from the opposites, 
because certainly it is not possible to speak of the opposites as anything 
other than two, nor is it possible to say that the two are made up of 
anything but two ones. Therefore the beautiful is one and the ugly is 

20 one, but the many beautifuls and the many uglies are this same thing in 
multiple instances. So the beautiful is not the same as the beautifuls nor 
the ugly the same as the uglies. 


‘9 “The many beautifuls’ (ta polla kala) would normally be rendered as ‘many beautiful 
things’. We refrain from doing so in order to preserve the ambiguity that permits Plato 
and Proclus to move seamlessly from particulars that share in Beauty Itself, to the 
shares of Beauty in those things, to the many acts of awareness of beauty in the soul (in 
Proclus’ case), to many accounts or nomima of what beauty is (in Plato’s case). For the 
use that Plato makes of the ambiguity of ta polla kala in the Republic V argument against 
the sight-lovers, see Baltzly (1997). 
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<I. The Beautiful and the many beauties> 


The fact that there are many beautifuls and many uglies, he es- 
tablished from what is self-evident (enargeia).*° For since these are 
in communion with bodies, as he says (476a4—7), and with actions 
(praxis), the two [opposites] became many. Each of them exists both 


in the activities (energeia) of souls and in the compositions of bodies. 25 
And if, by the fact of being in communion with one another,’' they 
produce many, it is clear from these things that they [sc. the unitary 259 


opposites] are not separate from the many, if in fact they in some 
way are in communion with them. Since indeed [Plato] clearly calls 
the many ‘participating’ and the forms ‘participated’.** If this is true, 
he seems to assume the [forms in their immanence] in particulars; 
Socrates, indeed, spent time on these definable (4oristos) forms,”3 and 
Aristotle says that Socrates ascended from spending time on defini- 
tions to conceptualising (ennoia) of the forms.*+ What is more, going 
forward [in the dialogue], [Socrates] says (479e) that those things ex- 
ist in themselves (kath’ hauta), being ‘identical to themselves’ and in 
general*s resembling the forms. So if it is necessary to combine these 10 
and the prior [realities] to one another, it must be said that Socrates 


wn 


»° A term that has a technical usage in Epicurean epistemology; cf. Sextus M. 7.2 11-16. 
In this context, even the Epicureans’ criterion of truth (viz. perception) is sufficient to 
establish that there are a plurality of beautiful things. This far even the lover of sights 
and sounds can travel. 

* Tt is ambiguous exactly what is in communion with what. Are the unitary opposites in 
communion with one another, or is a single unitary opposite (e.g. beauty) as it exists 
in the composition of a body in communion with that same opposite as it exists in a 
soul? We think it is likely that it is the latter and that this reflects Proclus’ background 
assumptions about the formation of belief or doxa. 

» Cf. Proclus’ definitions of ‘participating’ and ‘participated’ in ET prop. 23 and 

Festugiére’s n. 1 on p. 63 of his translation. 

Definable forms are participated forms as immanent in things and are to be 

distinguished from the transcendent and unparticipated forms. The latter are not 

subject to definition, since they are partless and simple (én Parm. 985.11-14). Instead, 
they are grasped in a unitary act of intellection or noésis — a view that Proclus takes 
to be legitimated by Plato’s Seventh Letter (342c). The contrast between definable 

(participated) forms and indefinable, unparticipated forms is made clearly at in Parm. 

986.19-24: ‘forms at the level of the Soul and sense-perception are definable, and so 

in general are all those entities which come into existence according to a paradigmatic 

cause [sc. the unparticipated forms], and such as are said to participate in the Forms. 

But as for the primary Forms which neither proceed forth according to paradigms nor 

participate in them, they are not definable but only apprehensible in intellect’ (trans. 

Dillon and Morrow). 

Cf. Metaphys. 1.6, 987b1-4 and 13.4, 1078b17—31 with Syrianus’ pointed remarks 

on Aristotle’s claim that Socrates did not separate the forms in his Commentary on 

Metaphysics book 13, 104, 33, ff. 

With Festugiére we take t& TroAA& (259.9) as adverbial, and agree that it does in effect 

equate here to t& avta. We have, however, translated as ‘in general’ rather than ‘in 


£ 


ao 
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combines the whole category of universals, both the participated and 
the unparticipated,** and that he with good reason distinguishes from 
these the multiple and the particular. And he begins from the par- 
ticipated forms, because he also argues from opposites, since among 
15 participating objects it is not only beauty that exists, but also the ugly, 
through the inconsistency of things participating. He concludes with 
the unparticipated forms, which are entirely existent things and con- 
sistent with themselves. For this reason he no longer makes mention?’ 
of the ugly nor of privations in general, because there are no dimi- 
20 nutions (sterésis) of forms among the unparticipated forms, nor sub- 
stantial realisations (bypostasis) of evils.** Unless someone should say 
that intellect knows the ugly by means of knowing the beautiful, not 
because the ugly is one of the ugly things here, but since it introduces 
a limitation by diminution of the beautiful. For not every departure 
[from a form] departs in the same way, but there is one departure 
25 from the beautiful proper to soul, another to body. In the latter case 
this departs to the point of destruction, in the former to the point of 
a certain kind of life.’ 
So if these views prevail and the ugly exists in the participating ob- 
jects, we must take up discussion of the contraries, I mean the beautiful 
260 and the ugly, and the [qualities] existing in the underlying subjects and 


all respects’ (‘de tout point’) to convey the slight and uncharacteristic vagueness of 
Proclus’ expression here. 

»6We amend Kroll’s ué#extov with Festugiére to ayué8extov. In his discussion of definable, 
participated forms and intellectual, unparticipated forms in the Parmenides Commentary, 
Proclus notes a potential danger of lumping the two kinds together. Some people are 
misled by the fact that Plato uses ‘the F itself? to refer to both kinds indifferently to 
assume that there are forms for evil things or artefacts. They are misled by Plato’s talk 
of ‘impiety itself’ in the Euthyphro or ‘the shuttle itself? in Cratylus. This language can 
be used to distinguish forms of either kind from particulars. But one must not conclude 
that there is an intelligible, unparticipated form wherever one finds language such as 
‘the F itself’. 

»7We read yéuvnta here rather than the MS uepvijota. With the MS reading, it is 
necessary to supply pytéov got: (‘one must say’) from several lines earlier. The sense is 
not significantly affected in any case. 

*8 Festugiére’s choice of ‘diminution’ rather than ‘privation’ for sterésis is justified here, 
as it is not a privation of the form which is meant but a diminution or dilution of its 
presence in the participating object due to the presence of its opposite. 
Kroll’s conjecture of trovnp&s for troiés may well be correct, in which case the sense 
will be ‘to the point of a wicked life’. In any case, as Festugiére observed (65 n. 2), the 
greater challenge here is the connection of thought in this paragraph, and especially the 
logic of the yép in line 23. It appears to us that the sentence introduced by this particle 
explains further the sense in which intellect (which does not have a form of ugliness) 
can know ugliness. It knows it, broadly speaking, because it knows the beautiful, and 
so can anticipate the kinds of departure from the form in sensible objects, even though 
those departures are not all of the same kind. 
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fighting one another concerning the same underlying subject.3? And 
the argument [of Socrates] seems to move from the forms close to the 
many to the ones that are more remote, arriving at the most elevated. 
But what is said is common to all forms, both the participated and the 
unparticipated. Since indeed you might even say that the unparticipat- 
ed forms are participated in a sense, but in the sense that they give a 
share of themselves, and the participated forms are existent (ota) and 
self-identical, not as the unparticipated forms are, but in so far as they 
are themselves everlasting. Therefore it is common to all the forms, 
both of the transcendent and of those present in the many, that each 
is one and unique of its kind (monogenés) in distinction from the many, 
and individually self-identical, not different at different times. And the 
many, antithetically to these, are not unique of their kind, but are in- 
deed multiple, nor do they only exist, but they also do not exist, are not 
everlasting, but are in fact destructible. Therefore if someone should 
say that [only] these two things exist, the particular (to merikon) and 
the Form (édea),3" he would also be compelled to hold that the ugly is 
some one thing in contrast to the many instances and to say that there 
is a Form (idea) of ugliness. And if each form (e/dos) is logically distinct 
from the particular, he would say nothing else than that there is one 
form (ezdos) of the ugly. But this consideration does not altogether ne- 
cessitate there being a Form (dea) [of ugliness], but something which 
exists in particulars by declination (apoptosis) from the Form (idea), and 
which is called a form (eidos) as it is common to many particulars, or 
which is ‘later-born’ (hysterogenés) in souls as a concept (noéma), not 
arising in them from above, but from below. 3* From these points it is 


3° Compare Phaedo 102d, ff. where the share of the Tall in Simmias must either flee or be 
destroyed with the approach of its opposite, Shortness. 

3' Proclus is careful about his terminology in this passage, reserving ‘idea’ for 
unparticipated Forms grasped by intellect and using ‘eidos’ for universals in general, 
as contrasted with particulars. The final position is that not every general predication 
implies an intelligible Form corresponding to that predicate. Some participated forms 
are in things and in the soul and these correspond to intelligible paradigms. But other 
general concepts (moémuata) are predicated on the basis of our experience of the ways in 
which particulars fall short of participation in those forms that are participated. These 
are merely concepts and ‘later-born’. 

» These items are universal in the sense that they apply to many, but they are sharply 
distinguished from the /ogoi in the soul that are derived from the very same source as 
the participated forms in things. Cf. in Parm. 892.29-35: “This “later-born” entity, 
then, which is called a concept (noéma) is obviously different from a substantial reason- 
principle (owsidédos logos). For the later-born is a dimmer entity than the many, inasmuch 
as it arises from them and is not prior to them, whereas the reason-principle is more 
perfect than they. Whence the former is less substantial than the many particulars, 
whereas the latter is more substantial and inexpressibly more perfect than objects of 
sense’ (trans. after Dillon and Morrow). 
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clear that things in accordance with nature are of three sorts: before 
many objects, in the many, and after the many. By contrast things con- 

25 trary to nature are of two sorts: in the many and after the many. It is 
clear that it is not [only] the Form (édea) which [Socrates] distinguished 
from the multiple objects, because the division would be incomplete, 
since there are other things besides these [two], namely [the forms] 
immanent in particulars and the later-born [concepts]. 


<II. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN UNDERSTANDING 
AND OPINION: 260.29-264.20> 


<A. Exegesis of the text of 476c—480a: 260.29-262.7> 


When he has distinguished these things, [Socrates] shows that the form 

30 is entirely subject to understanding (g7éstos),3+ but the many both are and 

261 are not able to be understood, being in the middle between being and 

non-being, since they are in a state of becoming,35 and becoming is 

between these two things. But the forms are ungenerated, since they 

are everlasting. So if the three states are distinct — being, becoming, and 

non-being — and the two extremes are not in contact, but the interme- 

5 diate participates in both being and not being, it follows to see — since 

being is able to be understood and not being is not able to be under- 

stood (for Socrates has established these things) — how the intermediate 
[between them] stands. 


33 The contrast which Proclus draws here between the three levels at which beauty (that 
which is in accordance with nature) appears and the two levels where that which is 
contrary to nature arises, makes explicit what is implicit in his immediately preceding 
argument. Since there is no form of ugliness to contrast with the form of beauty, we 
cannot see that which is contrary to nature as existing at the level of the forms. It does, 
however, exist at the two lower points (in material objects and ‘after’ them, that is, in 
our perception of these objects). That is, the declination from the form exists in the 
multiple objects which attempt to participate in it, and is then apprehended by our 
souls’ viewing these more or less unsatisfactory objects. 

4 On our choice of ‘understandable’ for gnéstos and ‘understanding’ for gnésis see the 

Introduction to this essay. 

5 The contemporary literature on the difficult argument here in Book V distinguishes 
a variety of ways in which Forms ‘entirely are’, while sensibles both ‘are and are not’. 
These include predicative readings of ‘being’ (i.e. the Form of F is only ever F, while 
sensible things are both F and not F), as well as veridical readings (i.e. the contents that 
are known are only ever true, while the contents that are believed include things both 
true and false). Proclus takes the standard Neoplatonic ‘degrees of existence’ reading: 
Forms ‘entirely are’ by virtue of being unchanging, while sensibles both ‘are and are 
not’ by virtue of coming to be. See further in our Introduction to this essay. 
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He shows that in fact the intermediate is simultaneously understand- 
able and not understandable. Then, having shown that the understand- 
ing which is truly understanding does not participate in the opposite 
(because none of the purely (ei/ikrinés) existing things is infected with 
its opposite, for example the white with black, or the hot with cold, or 10 
one contrary with another), he shows that having opinion differs from 
truly understanding. While the one makes mistakes, the other is with- 
out error, if it is indeed purified of ignorance, because ignorance (ag- 
noid) is an error of the faculty (dynamis) concerned with understanding 
(gnéstikos). And if having opinion is different from tru/y understanding, 
but is a kind of understanding nevertheless (and he took this position, 15 
because anyone who has opinion has some understanding), it would 
also be different from ignorance. Therefore [opinion] is either prior 
to both [truly understanding and ignorance], or it is posterior to both 
(being something different from them), or it is intermediate. But surely 
it is not prior to both, since then it would not participate in ignorance, 
which [truly] understanding does not receive. Nor is it posterior to 
both, since then it would not participate at all in genuine understand- 
ing, which ignorance does not receive. Therefore it is intermediate be- 20 
tween them. So if [true] understanding is of the forms which truly exist, 
and ignorance is of not being, opinion is of generated things (genéta). 
Therefore let it be said in this way: 

The many beautifuls are generated. Generated things are between 
being and not being. The things between being and not being are ob- 
jects of opinion. Therefore the many beautifuls are objects of opinion. 

And again: The forms solely are. The things that solely are are alone 25 
understandable. Therefore the forms alone are understandable. 

That which does not at all exist is not at all one. Anything that is 
understandable is some one thing, if indeed the one who understands 
understands some one thing. Therefore it is not possible to understand 
that which does not at all exist. 

When these things have been shown, he shows the points which fol- 
low from them in this way: 

Philosophers desire to understand the forms. Those who desire to 262 
understand the forms are friends of understanding (gnésis). The con- 
clusion is clear. 

Or again: the majority wish to learn about (manthanein) particulars. 
Those who wish to learn about particulars wish to learn about objects 
of opinion. Those wishing to learn about objects of opinion are friends 
of opinion (philodoxos). Therefore the many are friends of opinion. 

And thirdly: The many are friends of opinion. Philosophers are not 
friends of opinion. Therefore the majority are not philosophers. And 
this was the aim of the discussion. 
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So in this passage, only this point is worth stopping for discussion, 
namely that when he recounts in this passage the types of ordinary peo- 
10 ple, he places among them both craftsmen (technikos) and practical men 
(praktikos). These in a sense also have understanding of the forms, from 
which they work their craft or take action. But one must comprehend 
that they cast this visualisation (episkepsis) of the forms before them- 
selves by means of particulars, and their goal is not understanding of 
the forms themselves, but understanding of manufactured objects and 
15 actions — [an understanding] through which they have a proto-appre- 
hension of the forms, albeit just a little.3° Therefore these people are far 
from practising philosophy, because they do not ascend from particu- 
lars, but rather cower among them, and do not consider (skopein) the 
forms for the forms’ sake. 
Therefore Socrates with good reason distinguished philosophers 
from these people, since philosophers do indeed ascend from percepti- 
20 ble objects to the forms and do not even remain among those alone, but 
proceed to the intelligible and transcendent causes themselves of the 
forms.37 So someone who was really attentive would of necessity make 
these divisions concerning these things. 


<B. What is meant by understanding and opinion: 262.23-263.25> 


Since [Socrates] himself has distinguished opinion and understanding 

from one another, it is worthwhile to see what he takes each of these to 

25 be in this discussion. Opinion, on the one hand, is the name given in his 
discussion to the conclusion of an activity of discursive reasoning, as he 

states in the Sophist (263¢e, ff.), when he says that discursive reasoning 
(dianoia) is a dialogue of the soul itself with itself, and opinion is the end 

point of discursive reasoning, since it is the unique judgement of the 

things which that [reasoning] has reasoned about (sy/ogizesthai). On the 

other hand, understanding that does not involve the cause* possessed 

263 by the soul is also said by him to be opinion, as he distinguished in 
the Meno (98a): while scientific knowledge (epistémé) is understanding 


36 8 & Ta iS Kal OTrwootV TpcEvvootoW. The verb proennoed is hapax in Proclus, but it 
seems implausible that here it bears the usual sense of ‘to consider beforehand’. 

37 That is to say, they ascend from the definable participated form present as a unity in the 
particulars to the unparticipated form that is the ontologically prior paradigmatic cause 
of the one in the many. This they would grasp non-discursively through nous. Beyond 
even this, one would ideally ascend to the Good itself, which the philosopher learns in 
a different way again; see on this Essay r1 (especially 280.8—-281.7). 

38 4 dveu aitias yveors. But the context of the Meno makes clear that this is not understanding 
that has no cause, but rather the kind of understanding that lacks /ogismos concerning 
the aitia of the thing understood. 
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(gnésis) established by reasoning about the cause, opinion is understand- 
ing of the same things without the cause. But it is also said in his discus- 
sion that understanding of perceptible things is opinion, while scientific 
knowledge (epistémé) is of intelligibles (noéta), as it is handed down in 
the Timaeus (37b): when understanding (gnésis) concerns really existing 
things, it results necessarily in intellect (zous) and scientific knowledge 
(epistémé), but when it is concerned with perceptible things, it must re- 
sult in opinions (doxa) and beliefs (pistis). 

While these things have been defined thusly in other texts concern- 
ing opinion and scientific knowledge, here he distinguishes all things 
into the forms and particulars, and relates, on the one hand, scientific 
knowledge to the forms and calls it understanding (gvésis) itself since 
it is unadulterated and not receptive to its opposite. For indeed, in the 
case of other things,3? any instance which is not mixed with its opposite 
is pure — for instance, we call something truly white in which there is 
no presence as well of black. On the other hand, he relates the multiple 
and particular things, around which non-philosophers wander, to opin- 
ion. Even if these things are understood as perceptibles by means of 
the senses, still the rational understanding (/ogiké gnosis) of them arises 
through opinion, and they are in a strict sense objects of opinion (dox- 
astos), just as universals (ta katholou) are objects of scientific knowledge 
(epistétos). For while there can be bodies of scientific knowledge about 
these things [sc. universals], it is impossible to acquire scientific knowl- 
edge of particulars. In a similar vein, Aristotle too said in his works on 
demonstrations (Anal. Post. I 33 88b30) that scientific understanding 
is directed to necessary things, and opinion to contingent matters,*° 
saying nothing other than what Socrates says in this passage, when he 
calls objects of opinion wandering, but calls universals, the objects of 
scientific knowledge, unchanging. 


<1. Understanding and things that uniquely exemplify a form: 
263.26-264.20> 
So the fact that among sub-lunary things the form appears in multi- 
ple instances, shows vividly that multiple things exist contingently 
(endechomends). But because celestial things exist as unique instances 
(monadikos), the form that is participated would not seem to differ from 


39 eri té&v &AAwv. That is, of things other than the forms. Proclus means that even in the 
case of material objects we call pure those instances which do not show any trace of the 
opposite to the qualities in which they participate. 

4° As Festugiére observes (70 n.1), Aristotle phrases this slightly differently: 4 pév émothun 


KadAou Kal 81 dvayKaiov ... TOV dvayKatlov ... iver Thy étioThyNy. 
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264 the particular or participant.#" Except that even among those [celestial] 
things, the reasoning that belongs to scientific knowledge discovers the 
difference between the two. For the form is cause of the existence es- 
tablished in them, but the particular character is the cause of change. 
The possibility of being moved and being different at different times 

5 belongs also to them since they are particular. For this reason Timaeus 
(28a) also said that everything generated is an object of opinion, be- 
cause in as much as it és generated it is of this kind, whether it has the 
quality of being generated by its essence (ousia) or whether by its ac- 
tivity (energeia).? So that if indeed there is something belonging to the 
celestials which is particular but exists unchangingly, it experiences this 
[unchanging state] because of its close approach to the form, seeming 

10 to differ in no respect from the form, so that there indeed the first (ta 
prota) [of the celestials] has the appearance (smorphé) of the things prior 
to them.#3 I mean that since they are the first of particular things, the 
celestial bodies possess the impression of the forms while remaining al- 
ways in the same state, but they nevertheless bear as a mark of the indi- 
viduality of particular things the fact that they change position. For the 
15 form is not in a place (because every form is bodiless), but the particular 
object, because it possesses a body, participates in the form in a bodily 
way. Perhaps there is no other of the divided things which is of this kind 
rather than having a divided body, and every form becoming embodied 
becomes partial.+ But in as much as it is outside of body, being solely 


+ The Sun, Moon, Venus, etc. undercut the equation of form/participant opposition 
with the one/many opposition, since the form of the Sun can be participated in by one 
thing only. The problem of ‘monadic forms’ was much discussed by the Neoplatonists. 
See the survey of views of Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Syrianus on the issue at in Tim. I 
439.2-447.32. At in Tim. II 62.17-31 Proclus claims that the Sun could only be made 
of the celestial fire that it is, in fact, made of. Moreover, there is no other thing which 
that celestial material could compose. Thus the monadic celestials stand in contrast to 
the multiple things in the sub-lunary realm that are only contingently composed of a 
matter that could and will subsequently compose something else. 

# While sub-lunary things possess this quality of being generated by their nature as sub- 

lunary things, celestial things possess it only by their activity. 

At in Tim. 1 443.10, ff. Proclus — relating the views of Syrianus — claims that the 

monadic heavenly bodies are an image of the Demiurge’s ‘primary creation’, unassisted 

by the secondary or younger gods. All unique participants in forms, such as the Sun or 
the Moon, imitate the uniqueness of the creator and his intelligible paradigm. Proclus 
connects this idea to Rep. 597c1-9 where Plato deduces the uniqueness of the form of 
bed made by God from its role as form. While obviously not accepting the idea that 

God makes forms, Proclus draws from this the premise that what exists as the primary 

creation of a higher level (prétds) exists uniquely. 

+ Contrast the different treatment of the celestial gods in Iamblichus, De Myst. 1.17. 
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incorporeal, it is solely form. For this reason too all separable things (ta 20 
chorista) are distinct from one another in form. 


<III. TWO QUESTIONS ABOUT THE OBJECTS OF 
UNDERSTANDING: 264.21-268.8> 


So one must think in this way about each of these two things, opin- 

ion and scientific knowledge. And since, when he began the inquiry 
concerning these things, he posed two questions, it is worth saying 
something about these as well. The first question then which he posed 

was of this kind: whether each person who understands, understands 25 
something or nothing. For ‘someone’ and ‘no one’ are opposites, as are 

‘all’ and ‘not all’. And assuming that everyone who understands, under- 

stands something, he asked in turn a second question, whether the one 

who understands something understands something that is or in fact 
something that is not. And he posed this question because it is different 

from the one before it. This is because, if ‘being something’ and ‘being’ 30 
were the same, and [likewise for] ‘being nothing’ and ‘non-being’, he 265 
would not have any reason to ask, whether the one who understands 
something understands what is or what is not. This would indeed be al- 
together absurd. But because these things differ, ‘what is not’ and ‘noth- 

ing’ are different. And it is clear that ‘nothing’ must altogether be ‘what 5 
is not’, but not vice versa. For ‘nothing’ and ‘what is not’ would turn out 

once more to be the same, if they should be convertible one to the oth- 

er. So, let the very thing which negates ‘nothing’ be assumed — I mean, 

of course, [there is] ‘the one’ [thing]. Therefore, it is impossible to call 

this nothing, since the very fact of it being ‘one’ denies that it is ‘noth- 

ing’. And since ‘one thing’ and ‘nothing’ are antithetical, so too is ‘be- 10 
ing’ in relation to ‘non-being’. And ‘non-being’ has greater extension 

than ‘nothing’; correspondingly then, the one*+ has greater extension 

than being. This has been shown in the First Analytics.° Therefore, if 
something is being, it participates in one, but it is not therefore [the 


45 Festugiére remarks that in the first part of this passage, where he translates 10 év as 
‘une chose’, and where we have likewise translated ‘one thing’, the sense of the One is 
already present by a sliding of meaning (‘glissement’). This is overtly the meaning of to 
év in the latter part of the discussion, where we, like Festugiére, translate ‘the One’. 

4° Neither Kroll nor Festugiére could find anything in Aristotle to support this remark by 
Proclus, and we have fared no better. Festugiére remarks that Aristotle holds év to be 
identical to dv (vol. 2, 72 n.2). 
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case] that if something is one, it participates in being. For there has 
15 been found a type of one, which is non-being.#’ 

We have pressed this point sufficiently. But Glaucon said (4774) that 
each one who understands, understands something that has being, since 
he is not prepared to see that there is a One which is not being, and is 
the final object of learning of those who understand the things that have 
being, just as Socrates says the Good is. For this reason in the following 

20 part of the text, when Socrates says that the Good exists beyond being 
and that the Good itself produces being, Glaucon said, ‘Apollo, what 
extraordinary transcendence’ (VI 509c1-z), because he was not able to 
fix his gaze upon what is beyond being (hyperousios).* Socrates finds 
fault with him for his astonishment, saying that Glaucon made this re- 

25 mark very facetiously, and he says that he will keep in silence many of 
the things that he thinks about the topic (509c3-4). And so [Socrates] 
assumes that each person who understands, understands something that 
has being (since it is not possible to understand non-being in so much 
as it does not exist at all), on the basis of the answer from Glaucon, 
who shows that he cannot distinguish the different ways in which ‘not 
being’ may be spoken about. Rather he considers that not being is only 
what does not at all have being.*? [Socrates] shows that understanding is 

266 conjoined with being, and ignorance with non-being. When these are 
entirely distinguished, he shows as well what is intermediate between 
being and non-being, and says that it is at the same time understandable 
and not understandable, and that the cognitive power (gnéstiké dynamis) 
5 relating to it is the opinionative one (doxastiké), which is different from 
the power for scientific knowledge (epistémoniké). And since it is neces- 
sary that he say in what way he distinguishes these two powers and how 
these powers are, he has assumed this other point in advance, and gives 
rules only concerning that one.‘° 


#7 For purposes of this essay, Proclus keeps brief his discussion of the One beyond being, 
which he treats more fully in Essay 11. 

4# As on other occasions when he remarks upon his character, Proclus once more treats 
Glaucon as able to ascend some way towards the intelligible, but not able to follow 
Socrates along the complete trajectory of the ascent to the One. See further in volume 
I in our Introduction to Essay 1 (50-1). 

# The important distinction for Proclus in this context is that between knowledge, which 
is knowledge of something with being, as distinct from ignorance, which has non-being 
as its object. This is complicated by the fact that for Proclus what is beyond being (i.e. 
the One) also, in a different sense, does not have being. The difficulty of following 
Proclus’ argument here arises from his need to bracket this higher non-being as not 
relevant to his present discussion. 

s° Proclus states that Socrates is concerned here with the difference between opinion 
(doxa) and scientific knowledge (epistémé), explaining why he has less to say about 
ignorance. 
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So the fact that it is necessary to posit opinion and scientific knowl- 
edge as powers, we may learn by distinguishing all things into substanc- 
es (ousia), into powers (dynamis), and into motions (kinésis), and dividing 
substances in turn into bodiless and bodily, and powers into productive 
(poiétikos) and receptive (pathétikos), and motions into temporal (chron- 
ikos) and eternal (aiénios). When these things are distinguished, one can 
say that knowledge (gnésis)5' and opinion are not substances (because 
they are im something else), nor activities (energeia) (because activities 
arise from them, by which I mean understanding and having opinions), 
therefore they are powers. Therefore, if he himself correctly said that 
powers are a certain kind among the things that exist (477c1), it is not 
being as a whole which is [the same as] power. And you could refute 
through this the definition of being written in the Sophist, which says 
that being is to be defined as power, since this is not really Platonic, just as 
in that text too the Eleatic Stranger has torn that definition to pieces as 
he proceeded [in his argument]. And it is necessary to examine the form 
of the expression, that is, how he said, in a manner that was not giving 
a definition (adioristés), that powers are a certain kind of the things that 
exist, but not that powers are [by definition] the things that exist nor, 
indeed, that all powers are [things that exist]. So that if there are some 
superessential powers, or if he should say that matter has powers — op- 
posing it [sc. matter] to being and to becoming — the present discussion 
has nothing to do with these [powers]. This is because power is of three 
kinds: before being (proousios), involved in being (ousiédés), and without 
being (anousios).°3 

And it is evident that one must define powers in this way, as he him- 
self defined them: in terms of that which they have been set over and 
in terms of what work each carries out. For it is from the fact that their 
actions (energéma) manifestly differ and from the fact that the subjects 


5* Proclus slips from what has previously been a careful separation of one species, epistémé 
from its genus gnésis. We translate ‘knowledge’ in keeping with the first line of the 
paragraph (8-9) where he proposes to distinguish epistémé from doxa. 

* The idea that matter, though lacking in Being, nonetheless has powers is certainly one 
way in which you could read Tim. 48e2, ff. The ‘third kind’ is opposed to Being and 
Becoming: év pév os Tapadetypatos eiS0s UTroteBév, vortov Kal del KaTa TOUTE Sv, pipNYa 
8 Trapadetypatos Sev TEpov, yéveow zxov kai dpatév. Moreover, Timaeus asks of the third 
kind tiv’ otv 2xov Suvayiw Kal gUow avTd UToAnTtéov; His answer is that it is able to 
function as the receptacle and the nurse of Becoming. 
That is, of the three kinds of power two fall outside of Socrates’ current discussion: 
those that are above (proousios) and those below (anousios) the capacities involved in 
being. In restricting powers to just the matters at hand, Plato’s discussion — at least 
as Proclus understands it — makes a simplifying assumption much like the earlier 
assumption that the one versus many discussion sets aside the important distinction 
between participated and unparticipated forms. 
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(hypokeimenon) with which their actions are concerned have been distin- 
guished [from one another], that we also both distinguish these powers 
and call them different from one another. [The condition] ‘that which 
it has been set over’ indicates the subjects in relation to which it has 
been arranged, while [the condition] ‘what work it does’ indicates the 
activity that it has in relation to the subject.5+ For example, the power 
of knowledge (epistémé) is set over being, while the opinionative one 
(doxastikos) is set over what is, in a way, but also what is not in a way. The 
former of these makes us able to understand (gnéstikos) being, while the 
latter makes us able to have opinion of what has being in one sense and 
does not in another. For the ‘that which it is set over’ [condition] does 
not [merely] show the subject for the power, but rather that which is 
proposed for its activity. 

It is clear in turn that if a power has been set over [its subject], it would 
not be something primary (préton), but prior to it there is that which 
arranged it. Likewise, if it does some work, it would not be something 
final (eschaton) — viz. the work that it does is posterior to it. Therefore, a 
power is among the intermediate things. If this is so, it is clear that each 
power is the cause of one thing and brings that one thing to completion 
(apotelein) in accordance with this same argument (478a12). This is be- 
cause if [a single power brought to completion] more than one thing, 
it would no longer be possible to speak of powers that are distinct from 
their different effects, nor to speak of causes that are distinct from these 
[powers].55 So then there is one power belonging to one effect which it 
brings about. And even if the same cause should seem to produce more 
[than one effect], either those [effects] are in some sense one, or the 
power, though it is in some sense one, is not really one. 

Moreover, if each power is colourless and shapeless (for he says that 
there is no shape or colour of a power to see (477c6-—7)), it is clear 
by the same reasoning that every power is bodiless (asématos), because 
everything that is defined as body participates in shape. For this reason 
what Plotinus says (IV.7.8) is also true: that in large bodies there are 


54 Proclus seems to be discussing a specific line in which Socrates gives identity and 
difference conditions for powers: Rep. 477¢9-d5 B5uvduews 8’ eis Exeivo udvov BATT eq’ 
& Te Zot1 Kol 6 dtrepydletaa, Kal TaUTH ExdoTHy avTav Suva exdAcoa, Kai TH Ev eri TO 
AUTH TeTAyHEVNY Kai TO AUTO GTrEepyaCovevny Ti avTIV KaAd, Try SE ETT ETEPW Kal ETEPOV 
atrepyaCouevny GAAnv. 

5 Festugiére’s note (vol. 2, 74 n. 4) rightly distinguishes the structure of this sentence, in 
which the second part of the comparison is highly compressed. We think the problem 
that concerns Proclus is the possibility that the ‘set over’ and ‘work done’ conditions 
might come apart, so that a single power might be set over two things, but do the same 
work in relation to each. Thus, gvdésis might be set over both forms and particulars and 
yet perform the same work (knowing) in relation to both. 
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powers that are not great and in small bodies powers that are not small, 

because mass does not add to powers, nor does it diminish them. Let us 

also accept what he says about power in the Laws,5° namely that when it 

comes to the cognitive powers set over perceptible things, those which 

know smaller things also know greater ones — just as in the case of in- 268 
telligible things, those which know greater things also know smaller 

ones. On the other hand, when it comes to the powers of motion, those 

which move greater things also move lesser ones, but not vice versa, just 

as passive powers, if they are moved by the lesser powers are also moved 5 
by the greater, but not the reverse. 

Now that these points are clarified, it is evident that one must dis- 
tinguish opinion and understanding because they have been set over 
different objects, if indeed the object of understanding and the object 
of opinion differ from one another. 


5° The reference which Proclus intended escaped both Kroll and Festugiére. We suspect 
that Proclus is inferring the principles discussed here on the basis of this remark at 
902c5-6 Td trepi Te aiobrcews Kai Suvduews, ap’ OUK évavtions GAATAoIW TrPds PaoTaVNY 
Kal yoAeTrOTN Ta Zotov trepuKote; (The context concerns the question of whether the 
gods’ providence extends even to small matters. It turns out that, of course, it does, 
for nothing escapes the knowledge and perception of the gods (gord), so even small 
matters will be well looked after.) The principles that Proclus attributes to Plato in this 
passage are not explicitly stated, but they are implied by this general observation about 
powers. 
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I. THE SENSES OF ‘THE GOOD’ AND THE 
POSSIBILITY OF UNDERSTANDING 


In Essay 11 Proclus discusses one of the most memorable sections of 
the Republic: the analogy between the Sun and the Good. His response 
to this challenging portion of the text is conceptually rich and subtle. 
The essay builds on the definitions developed in Essay 10 to explore the 
sense in which the Good can be understood when it is fundamentally 
unlike other objects of understanding. Essay 11 is also, by its nature, 
related to Essay 12, on the Cave and the Divided Line. Essay 12, how- 
ever, makes a fresh start and is pitched in general at a more introductory 
level, as an overview of Platonic education as a whole. 

The first step in Proclus’ discussion is establishing three different 
senses of ‘the good’ (to agathon) in Plato’s teaching on the subject. The 
first of these is ‘the good in us’ (to en hémin agathon (269.16)), which is 
neither pleasure nor intellect, and with which he says that Socrates be- 
gins in the present passage of the Republic. It is, Proclus says (273.6-7), 
known to everyone that the subject of the initial discussion is the good 
in us; the soul does everything in order to possess this good, though it 
cannot, of course, possess the Good transcendent above us (273.12-15). 
In Essay 11, Proclus has relatively little to say about this lowest good, 
from which he moves quickly, both in the introduction and subse- 
quently in the discussion of terms (271.7-15), to the good at the level 
of the intelligibles and to the main topic of this essay, the Good beyond 
being. The second of the three goods, the form of all good things, is 
‘the good itself’ (autoagathon), which exists among the forms alongside 
‘justice itself? (autodikaion) and ‘beauty itself’ (autokalon) (269.23-4). As 
he clarifies later in the essay, the form of the good does not bring the 
forms into existence (as that is accomplished by the Good beyond be- 
ing), but is perfective (te/eiétikos) of them (278.27-279.2). The form of 
the good, like other forms, can be apprehended by intellect. 

The third and final sense of the Good, that is, the Good ‘be- 
yond being and existence’ (270.8 citing Rep. 5ogbg) ‘is the cause of 
existence (ousia) for the objects of knowledge, and is itself beyond 
existence and being altogether, and ... beyond even the good as form’ 
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(271.18-20).' It is also, because it is above the intelligibles and is not 
one of them, above the reach of intellection. It cannot be an object 
of knowledge (epistéton) since knowledge (epistéme) knows its object by 
understanding its cause, and the Good has no cause (280.2 2-4). Yet for 
Proclus the Good emphatically is understandable, and is ‘the final ob- 
ject of learning’ (eschaton mathéma (269.7)), for the true lovers of learn- 
ing defined in Essay to. It is vital for him, however, to specify the way 
in which it is understandable and the ways in which it is not. Proclus’ 
response to this problem, developed at some length in Essay 11, is given 
in summary at 280.24-281.3: 


[The Good] is understandable, therefore, only by a divine impulse (prosbolé) 
greater than intellect, which [Plato] himself calls ‘a ray of soul’, which he 
says that one must ‘cast upwards’ (III 540a7), throwing it towards that thing, 
through the subtraction (aphairesis) of everything after it. 


The phrase ‘ray of the soul’ (augé tés psychés) is, as Proclus says, adopted 
from Plato (540a7). In the passage in question, Socrates has just out- 
lined the education which should be given to the Guardians. After their 
years of study they have come through various practical and theoretical 
tests and they reach the final requirement of knowing the Good. To do 
this they must turn ‘the ray of the soul to gaze upon that which gives 
light to all’. For Proclus, the phrase describes a kind of understanding 
which is different from knowledge and most certainly different from 
opinion. In the only other surviving passage where he quotes it (in 
Parm. 997.22-3), Proclus discusses the way in which, he believes, Par- 
menides perfects, or initiates Zeno, and transfers him to ‘the unity truer 
than all reality’? In both of Proclus’ uses of this phrase he is concerned 
with direct understanding of the One/the Good, as the consummation 
of a philosophical ascent through and beyond knowledge. 

The other key term in Proclus’ formulation, prosbolé, is not devel- 
oped so directly from Plato. On the contrary, Plato’s uses of this word 
relate to the senses and to the application of physical forces, not to 
understanding the Good.} In Plotinus, however, the relevant senses of 
this word have changed.+ Though it is still in use for physical sight (for 


' Following Festugiére’s helpful convention in his translation of this essay, we capitalise 
this last sense of the Good. See note 17 to our translation and Festugiére, vol. 2, 76 n. 1. 

> Trans. Morrow and Dillon. 

3 On prosbolé in a context of physical vision see Theaetetus 153e6, Timaeus 36c2 and 46b6; 
on the impact of fire or storm Laws 856b7 and of physical impacts in general, as the 
only things which the materialist ‘Giants’ are able to perceive, Sophist 246a1o. 

+ It may be added that prosbolé has a number of other senses which are not directly 
relevant to Proclus or his Platonic predecessors. 
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example at Enneads V.5.7.8), it is probably through the analogy taken 
from Plato himself which was drawn between physical sight and un- 
derstanding of the intelligibles (and ultimately of the Good itself) that 
prosbolé has come to be used of a direct, super-rational apprehension of 
the Good. At Enneads III.8.10, 27-35 Plotinus writes of the One: 


It is certainly none of the things of which it is origin; it is of such a kind, though 
nothing can be predicated of it, not being, not substance, not life, as to be above 
all of these things. But if you grasp it by taking away (aphelén) being from it, you 
will be filled with wonder. And, throwing yourself upon it and coming to rest 
within it, understand it more and more intimately, knowing it by intuition (pros- 
bolé) and seeing its greatness by the things which exist after it and through it.5 


Proclus would find fault with Plotinus’ final suggestion here, that we 
might know the greatness of the Good ‘by the things that exist after it 
and through it’,° though this does seem to be at most a supplementary 
kind of knowledge for Plotinus too. In common to both philosophers, 
however, is the process of ‘taking away’ or ‘subtracting’ even being from 
our conception of the first principle in order to know it by a special and 
direct understanding, which for both goes, in the passages cited at any 
rate, under the name of prosbolé.’ 


2. THE POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 
OF ANALOGY 


In all of this discussion of the senses of ‘good’ and the way in which 
we might come to understand the Good beyond being, Proclus is char- 
acteristically exact in his formulations. The topic of Essay 11 presents 
him with a further challenge in defining the meaning of the analogy of 
the sun, and in imposing limits on the possibilities for interpreting this 
analogy, and indeed for interpreting analogies in general. Analogy (ana- 
logia) is for Proclus a type of image (eik6n), as is evident from the way in 
which he refers to Plato’s analogy of the sun using the terms analogia and 
eikon interchangeably. An analogia is, by implication, not a symbolon or 
synthéma, that is, a divinely inspired image or sign. It is this latter type of 


5 Trans. Armstrong (1966-88), vol. 3. 

° See his discussion of this topic in Essay r1 at 284.22-285.4. 

7 Armstrong’s ‘intuition’ does not seem entirely satisfactory for prosbolé, though we confess 
a degree of dissatisfaction with our own ‘divine impulse’ for entheos prosbolé at 280.27. We 
have chosen this, as ‘intuition’ suggests to our ears something less definite, and ‘impulse’ 
implies a certain dynamism, albeit in this case of a highly abstract kind. The new 
translation of Ennead III.8 in Gerson, Boys-Stones, Dillon, King, Smith, and Wilberding 
(2017) opts for ‘immediate contact’ to convey the sense of prosbolé in this context. 
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sign, the symbolon, which for Proclus can function by unlikeness as well 
as by likeness.® In the case of an analogia, however, unlikeness is not a 
possible mode of connection between the sign and that to which it refers, 
but rather a source of possible error into which interpreters may fall. 
Analogy, Proclus says, is ‘a risky method ... since there is a fear that we 
range over topics in some other aspect than the one under which anal- 
ogy has included it and we corrupt the interpretation with mere soph- 
istry’ (274.21-4). The reference to sophistic activity here (sophizometha) 
is important: to the sophistic mindset, trained to improvise rhetorical 
performances from set subject matter, an analogy like that between the 
sun and Good could certainly serve as a starting point. Nor, we should 
remember, was sophistic activity remote from Proclus’ educational en- 
vironment: Syrianus himself gives us one of the surviving commentar- 
ies on the rhetorician Hermogenes. Such quasi-philosophical rhetorical 
improvisation (as Proclus would see it) is the sort of thing that might be 
practised by the type of ‘philosopher-sophist’ exemplified by Dio Chrys- 
ostom, Favorinus of Arles or (on the Latin side) Apuleius.’ Nonetheless, 
Proclus is determined that the points of likeness must remain the strict 
focus in the interpretation of analogies and that such improvisation not 
be indulged. Though he does not explicitly say so, this will also in practice 
mean following closely the interpretation of earlier, reputable readers. 

In the specific instance before him, the analogy of the sun, Proclus 
reminds us not to import the sun’s features as a physical body into the 
comparison: the sun is analogous to the Good in that it is the source of 
light as the Good is the source of reality, but we should not suppose that 
because the sun undergoes motion that the Good does too. The sun is 
not analogous to the Good in that the sun is subject to causation, but only 
in so far as the sun is a cause. The Good, moreover, raises a special prob- 
lem for analogy because ‘each of the things after it, as they arise, takes 
on something inferior to the Good’ (275.3-4). Not only then is analogy 
itself by its nature a mixture of likenesses to be observed and unlikenesses 
to be discarded, the special nature of the Good makes it particularly dif- 
ficult to describe by analogy (or, it may be added, in any other way), and 
thereby makes it especially important that interpreters limit themselves 
to the few, specific points of likeness which motivate the analogy. 

Given the limitations which Proclus observes that analogy possesses 
as a form of discourse about the Good, one may well ask why he believes 


* On the distinction between eikén and symbolon/synthéma see volume I, 163-5. 

9 Foran apposite example of what Proclus would perhaps regard as inappropriate sophistic 
appropriation of the image of the Sun from the Republic, see Plutarch’s Amatorius where 
eros is said to play the same role in relation to the body that the Sun plays in relation to 
the cosmos, 764c—765d. For discussion, see Hunter (2012), 185-222. 
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it is employed in this section of the Republic at all. His answer depends 
on the passage’s context within the dialogue: Socrates is aware of the 
limitations of his listeners’ understanding, so reveals only a little. In 
the presence of people like Thrasymachus and Clitophon, he reveals 
only some of the ‘unutterable secrets’ (aporrhéta). Moreover Glaucon’s 
response when Socrates says that the Good is superessential dissuades 
him from speaking more fully. Glaucon, he says, ‘seems to be stepping 
into the void in relation to the vision of that which is beyond all things’ 
(274.6-7). Though Socrates would otherwise have spoken ‘genuinely 
theological discourses’ about the Good (274.10-11), he is forced to limit 
his discussion to the analogy which he gives. Given what Proclus goes 
on to say about the interpretive risks which are inherent in the use of 
analogy, it may be objected that this instance of the use of analogy in this 
questionable company carries a particular danger of misinterpretation. 
The answer to this objection appears to be two-fold: firstly, Socrates has 
to speak in some way about the Good, ‘since it is not possible to know 
a particular good without the simply Good’ (274.14-15). He cannot, in 
other words, complete his discussion without saying something, with- 
in the limitations of his audience and the possibilities of speech itself. 
Secondly, it is implied that Socrates employs analogy as a kind of coded 
speech, revealing something of the mysteries that he speaks about, the 
aporrhéta, while still concealing them from those who are not able to un- 
derstand. A little misunderstanding, it seems, is worth risking in order to 
communicate what he can, and to fulfil the requirements of his broader 
argument. 


3- ALETHEIA : TRUTH AND REALITY 


The translator of Essay 11 is presented with the problem of what to do 
about ‘truth’ or alétheia. Most contemporary philosophers treat truth as 
a property of representations — not of things that have no representation- 
al content. Thus statements and beliefs may be true or false. Knowl- 
edge must be true and what knowledge is of facts or propositions, if we 
are thinking like modern philosophers — must be true. “Irue friends’ or 
‘truly diabolical problems’ are merely genuine friends and very difficult 
problems. 

Much of what Plato says about truth in the analogy of the Sun more 
or less accords with this modern sensibility. In Republic 508e, Socrates 
says that the Good supplies truth to the objects of knowledge and the 
power — presumably to know - to the one who knows. Provided that 
we are prepared to treat the Forms that are the objects of knowledge 
as having some representational content, then this is not too bizarre 
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perhaps. The Good, we may suppose, makes that content knowable or 
perhaps we fully know each Form only insofar as we understand it and 
the things of which it is the cause in relation to the ultimate source of 
value. Plato tells us that this source of knowledge and truth surpasses 
them in beauty. This is the epistemic aspect of the analogy with the Sun: 
the Good provides the epistemic counter-part to sunlight that makes 
things knowable and knowers capable of knowing them. But the Sun is 
relevantly similar to the Good along another dimension of comparison 
too. As the Sun is a cause of coming to be, increase and sustenance, so 
too the Good provides the things that are known with their being (to 
einai) and existence (ousia). Call this the cosmic aspect of the analogy: 
somehow, in some way, the Good plays an explanatory role in relation 
to the Forms that is parallel to the causal role of the Sun in relation to 
the realm of Becoming. 

The word alétheia presents a problem for the translator of Proclus’ 
Essay 11 because he implicates truth in the cosmic role of the Good as 
well as its epistemic role. While Plato says that the Good is ‘beyond 
being and existence’, Proclus sometimes glosses this as beyond being 
and truth (276.17; 277.15; cf. Plat. Theol. I 48.3). In light of this, Fes- 
tugiére frequently translates a/étheia as ‘Réalité’ and the temptation to 
follow him in this is strong. Surely Proclus cannot seriously mean that 
truth plays a cosmic as well as an epistemic role. After all, as modern 
philosophers see these matters, truth is a property of only those ‘things’ 
that have representational content. It is one thing to be a statement — 
another to be a #7we one. Moreover, some things that are are not even 
candidates for being true. 

The temptation to read alétheia as Réalité should be resisted — at 
least when one is dealing with Proclus. The reasons for this emerge 
from considering the relation between his exegesis of the Good in the 
Republic and what we may discern of Proclus’ views on the Philebus.'° 
As we discussed above, Proclus’ Essay 11 distinguishes between three 
‘goods’ — the good in us, the good as a Form coordinate with Justice 
Itself, Beauty Itself, etc., and the Good as super-essential source of all 
Forms." It is this latter Good — the Good as the One — that Proclus 
supposes Socrates to be discussing in the analogy with the Sun. The 
Philebus, however, deals with ‘the final cause of everything that exists 
and which permeates everything’ (Damasc. in Phib. §7). This is distin- 
guished both from the transcendent Good that is ‘beyond being’ and 


te Cf. Combés (1987). 
™ The same three-fold distinction is common to Proclus’ discussion of the Good in the 
Republic in Platonic Theology I ch. 7. 
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also from the ‘human good’. Thus the skopos of the Philebus, according 
to ‘Iamblichus and the School of Syrianus and Proclus’ is the form of 
the good, considered as a Form coordinate with Beauty Itself and the 
others. At Philebus 64a—65a we find ourselves, in Plato’s famous phrase, 
‘in the vestibule of the Good’. In this vestibule Proclus supposes we find 
‘three monads’ that determine the extent to which a mixture is good. 
These are Symmetry, Beauty, and — importantly for our purposes — 
‘Truth. Each of these is assigned a cosmological role: 


‘Truth causes each thing to be wholly and solely what it is, so that it is neither a 
phantom (for a phantom [e/délon] is the result of disintegration and obliteration 
of form [eidos]) nor contaminated with something else, which may be its oppo- 
site or anything that is different. 

(in Phlb. §236) 


The cosmic role of Truth is importantly similar to that of ‘the single 
principle of all things’ since it too is described as ‘constituting each 
thing and making it what it is’. Hence, ‘Truth is the light of the Good 
(in Phlb. §238). The connection that Proclus sees between the function 
of light in the Republic’s analogy of the Sun and the Philebus is clear in 
the following passage from his Timaeus Commentary. Commenting on 
Timaeus 29c1-3, Proclus writes: 


As for truth, Plato follows the Theologians in assuming that it is found in many 
places in the realm of Being. (1) One [kind of] truth is that which is uni-form 
(henoeideés), the light that proceeds from the Good, which is also purity, as he 
calls it in the Philebus (55c7, 58c7), and brings unification to the intelligible 
realm in the Republic. 

(in Tim. 1 347.20-4, trans. Runia and Share)” 


The discussion of Symmetry, Beauty, and Truth in Platonic Theology I 
similarly gives truth an active role in making every constituted thing or 
every mixture ‘correct’: 


Every mixture, if it is correctly made, says Socrates, requires these three 
things: beauty, truth, and symmetry. If something base (aischros) is introduced 
into the mixture, it does not provide for correctness (orthotés), since it is the 
cause of error (plémmeleia) and of disorderly over-reaching (p/eonexia). And if 
truth is at any point separated from the mixture it will not permit it to become 
composed from things that are pure and ruled by Being, but the whole will 
instead be infected with the phantom (e7dé/on) and with not-being. 

(Plat. Theol. WI 43.4-11)3 


= Runia and Share (2008). 

8 Cf. Plat. Theol. UT 43.20-2 where Proclus discussed the primary mixture: ‘Symmetry is 
the cause of the unity of its being (hen einai to on), while Truth is the cause of its really 
being (ontés einai), and Beauty of its being intelligible (noéton einai).’ 
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So, for Proclus, truth is not merely a property of representations. It too 
is a cosmic principle and cause — not merely of representations, but of 
things."* Granted, its causal role is shaped by its role in relation to rep- 
resentational entities like beliefs or statements. It rules out what is mere- 
ly an image and thus unreal, in a sense, while insuring correctness and 
purity. The cosmic role of truth is thus not the same as the role of Being, 
for even images and impure things are, in some sense. Thus when Pro- 
clus says that the Good transcends truth and transcends being — whether 
this be to einai or ousia — there are two distinct, albeit related, cosmic 
principles under discussion. ‘To translate alétheia as ‘reality’ or ‘being’ 
would thus elide a distinction that is, to Proclus’ mind at least, real. 

Is this merely Neoplatonic madness? If it is madness, it is not sim- 
ply a Neoplatonic accretion to Plato’s words in the dialogues. There 
is perhaps some scope to contest this claim in relation to the Repub- 
lic. At the end of the doubly divided line, Socrates instructs Glaucon 
to construct a proportion among the cognitive states just enumerated: 
noésis, dianoia, pistis, and eikasia (intellection, discursive thought, belief, 
and picture-thinking). To the extent that each participates in truth, to 
that extent it also participates in clarity. This involves at least a differ- 
ential participation in truth, so that some things are truer than others. 
Contemporary philosophers are, on the whole, not keen on the idea 
that truth comes in degrees. So even though we are not yet treating 
truth as a feature of things other than representational content, we are 
already some distance from the contemporary truisms about truth. But 
we should also consider Socrates’ claim in Philebus 64b2: “That in which 
there is no admixture of truth can never truly come into being or exist.’ 
In light of the roles that beauty, truth, and symmetry seem to play in the 
Philebus argument, Proclus is not wrong to suppose that they are cosmic 
principles. 


4. REACHING THE GOOD BY SUBTRACTION 
(APHAIRESIS) 


The conclusion and the culmination of Essay 11 is Proclus’ discussion 
of how it is possible for us to come to understand the Good."s As we 
discussed above, it is first necessary for him to clear away the differ- 
ent senses in which it is mot possible to know it: it cannot be an object 


4 This is not to say that its cosmological role is completely unconnected to its epistemic 
one. The truth of representations that are known is an image of the divine truth 
that transcends discursive thought. The cosmic and epistemic roles of truth seem to 
converge in the truth of the gods; cf. Plat. Theol. I §21, 98.1-9 and Taormina (2000). 

's The question of whether there is any sense in which the first principle can be grasped is 
one that recurs throughout Proclus’ writings. For an overview, see van Riel (2017), 75-80. 
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of knowledge (epistéton) in the way that the forms are, but it can in a 
unique sense be an object of understanding (gnéston). Since dialectic 
depends upon an unhypothetical first principle, such an unhypothetical 
first principle itself cannot be approached on the basis of such an un- 
hypothetical principle (283.16-284.14). This presents two alternatives: 
‘either we shall say that knowledge (epistémé) makes its demonstrations 
on the basis of an unhypothetical first principle, and [so] there will not 
be knowledge of the Good, or we shall say that there is indeed under- 
standing (gvésis) of the first principle itself, which is no longer on the 
basis of a first principle, and we shall seek another knowledge even be- 
fore dialectic’ (284.14-18). 

What remain, as mental instruments by which to approach the Good, 
are subtraction (aphairesis) and refutation (285.15-16). Once being is 
negated, all else must be subtracted too, all other qualities refuted. This 
is not, however, simply a means to arrive at the correct verbal formula, 
but at a real understanding, albeit an understanding which is qualita- 
tively different to that of anything else. What Proclus recommends here 
is the process which Plotinus had sketched more briefly in the passage 
discussed earlier: grasping it ‘by taking away (aphe/6n) being from it’ (I 
8.10.33). The problem which Proclus addresses here is an old one, set 
for all subsequent interpreters by Plato himself, when he proposed a 
superessential first principle beyond being as the final object of learn- 
ing. This final object is both the most important and unlike any other. 

Solutions of essentially the same kind as Proclus’, that is, proposing a 
different kind of understanding unique to the Good, had by this point a 
long history. Numenius of Apamea observed that while we ‘can appre- 
hend bodies by induction from similar things and from the distinctive 
marks shared by things that are juxtaposed’, one cannot do this in the 
case of the Good. Rather, he said, we should be like someone sitting on 
a lookout who ‘with a single glance’ (mia bolé) catches sight of a lone 
ship out to sea. To prepare for this glimpse requires ‘a divine method’ 
(theia methodos) employed by someone who does not care for percepti- 
ble things, who studies with enthusiasm, contemplates number, and so 
perfectly learns this object of learning (mathéma).*° Proclus may discuss 
the approach to the Good less colourfully than Plotinus or Numenius, 
but there is a strong resemblance between these earlier thinkers and 
what he offers in Essay 11. The Good is not a cold abstraction, but was 
for Proclus ‘hymned’ by Socrates (286.20) and was the highest god to 
which Plato led us up (287.10-17). 


© Numenius fr.2 = Eus. PE XI 21.7-22.2, trans. in Petty (2012). 
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On the Discussion in the Republic 269 
Demonstrating What the Good Is"? 


<I. GENERAL EXEGESIS OF REP. VI 504D2-—50QEII: 
269.4-272.7> 


When Socrates has established as rulers of the best political order those 5 
who are legitimately lovers of learning and who are not counterfeit phil- 
osophers, and when he has declared them worthy to be spectators of 

the universals — and the affairs which are governed by them will come 

to resemble those universals — he postulates that most of all they will 
understand this very last object of learning. Since his companions have 

asked for a discussion from him as to what this means, and what the 10 
final one of all the objects of learning hints at,"* he says that they have 
already heard this many times before, namely that this is the Good, 

which all things desire. And it is not possible to say where one should 

turn one’s thinking (dianoia),'° if one should neglect this axiom. He 15 
announces that he will show what exactly the good is. When he has 

made this announcement, he evidently discusses the good in us, when 

he enquires into whether it should be called pleasure or intelligence 
(phronésis) or neither of these, which Socrates in the Philebus (20e1) also 20 
both enquires into and defines thoroughly. There he demonstrates that 

our good is neither pleasure nor intellect: the former is lacking in in- 

tellect and entirely removed from it, the latter is lacking in pleasure 

and entirely removed from that. But at another time he speaks about 

the form of all good things, which he was accustomed to call the good 


'7 We have reserved the capitalised form, the Good, for the Good beyond being, while 
the two other levels of good which Proclus discusses (‘the good in us’ and the form of 
the good) are left in lower case. Festugiére similarly distinguishes with a capital letter 
this highest level of Good from its echoes at lower ontological levels. We have not, 
however, adopted his further conventions (described in his translation, p. 76 n.1) of 
quotation marks (gwil/emets) at the level of the forms. 

' The verb aiviooetai is most frequently used in Proclus of allegorical meaning, where 
a myth for instance is said to ‘riddlingly suggest’ a concealed meaning. Here the 
verb suggests the impossibility of truly speaking about the Good, which can only be 
approached by language indirectly. 

9 We omit zye1, as Kroll suggests, as this appears to be a clumsy emendation by a scribe 
who did not follow the syntax of the sentence. 
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itself (autoagathon) and which he says ranks alongside justice itself (auto- 
dikaion) and beauty itself (autokalon). In the same way also in the Phaedo 
(65d3ff.) he links these three together, when he asks whether Simmias 
says that there is a form of the just, of the beautiful, and of the good. 
And in the Parmenides (130b) in the same way, Socrates is asked by 
the leader of the discussion’? whether he believes that there is a form 
of each of these in itself, distinct from the many [particulars], and he 
agrees that there is. At another time again he speaks about some other 
Good, which is neither in us nor has existence (ousia) as a form, nor ex- 
istence in general, but subsists, as he says, beyond being and existence 
(Rep. 509b9). This is not the same as the good in us, since this Good is 
said to rule as king in the intelligible place (509dz), nor is it only the 
good in us, but we ourselves are stationed beneath the intelligible. Nor 
is [this Good] the same as the form of good things, which is ranked 
alongside (systoichos) the just and the beautiful. 

In fact, the forms are of two kinds, some being concerned solely with 
defining the existences (hyparxis) of the objects created by the forms, 
and others defining the ways that they are brought to perfection. The 
first kind defines the type (gemos) of existence (ousia) and similarity and 
difference, and also forms such as animal and horse and man, and every 
form of existence of that sort and is determinative of types of existence 
(byparxis) and subjects (bypokeimenon). The other kind are forms like 
those of the good and the beautiful and the just and any forms of vir- 
tue, and similarly all of those like the form of health and strength and 
all such things, and these bring substances (hypostasis) to completion. 
Being (ousia) is in charge of all [forms of the first kind], while the good 
is in charge of the others. For it is necessary that each thing that is 
participates in existence (ousia), as he himself says, and good belongs to 
everything which preserves something else and works to perfect or to 
preserve some good (agathon), as Socrates also believes (Rep. X 608e). 
Since these two forms are in charge, one over the forms which bring 
things into being (Ayparktikos), the other over those which bring things 
to perfection (teleiétikos), it is necessary that one be subordinate to the 
other. I mean by this that the good which is allotted to a rank corre- 
sponding to the forms which bring to perfection is subordinate to the 
existence (ousia) which is the cause of the forms which bring into be- 
ing, if in fact the good is a being and a particular being. For either the 
Good is the same as existence (ousia) or it is different from existence, 
which the Eleatic Stranger showed was the genus of all that exists (Soph. 
25o0a1o-11). And if the Good is the same as existence, an absurdity 


»° That is, by Zeno, at this point in the dialogue. The noun kathégemén here is more often 
used by Proclus of Syrianus. 
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follows, because to exist is not the same as to exist in a good state. If on 
the other hand it is something different from existence, it is necessary 
that it participate in existence, because that is the genus of all forms. If 
the genera are prior to the forms, it would not be this good which would 
rule over the intelligibles (5ogdz), but that class, under which both the 
good and each form is arranged, namely being, which in fact it is, and 
which has primacy over the other genera of being. 

Therefore whenever he says that the Good rules over the intelligi- 
bles, when he starts out from the analogy of the Sun, he seems neither 
to speak about the good in us (precisely because it is within us and not 
among the intelligibles), nor about the good which is ranked alongside 
the beautiful and the just (which comes to participate in another and is 
a particular being, but is not simply being), but in fact, just as we said, 
Socrates began by enquiring concerning the good in us — for it was in 
fact this good which gave trouble to those enquiring into it, concerning 
whether it ought to be called pleasure or intellect (mous) or intelligence 
(phronésis). As he proceeded he thought it worth mentioning that good 
which exists as a form, separate from the just, and discussed the topic 
up to a certain point, but did not prophesy’ beyond the limit of familiar 
ideas. Finally he said that the Good is the cause of existence (owsia) for 
the objects of knowledge (508e1, 509b6), and is itself beyond existence 
and being entirely (5ogbg), and clearly passed beyond even the good 
as form. Socrates seems to me to have employed in an extraordinary” 
manner the steps (epanabasmos) of the discussions concerning the 
good, since he has taken there to be three goods, and there could not 
be more than this: one is unparticipated and superessential (hyperousios), 
one essential (ousiédés) and unparticipated, one participated — the good 
in us is of this last kind [i.e. participated], the good at the level of the 
forms is essential, and the one which is said to be even beyond existence 
is superessential. If you wish, you could take one good as a disposition 
(bexis) existing in an underlying subject, another as an existence and a 


* The participle translated ‘prophesy’ here (4touavtevdpevos) echoes Rep. 505d11- 
506a2, where the whole soul, though not entirely able to understand the Good, 
pursues it through all its actions because it ‘divines’ or ‘has a prophetic intimation of’ 
(éropavtevopevn) it. Proclus extends the meaning of this word slightly from ‘apprehend 
prophetically’ to ‘declare prophetically’. 

» Or more literally, ‘in a daemonic manner’ (tpdtrov Tivé ... Soapdviov (I 271.21-2)). The 
Platonic account is once more described in the language of an inspiration beyond the 
human. 


Proclus’ choice of this unusual word recalls Diotima’s speech in Symposium 211¢, where 
increasingly abstract types of beauty are the steps on the ladder of ascent to beauty 
itself. The word appears again in this essay (292.13) in another context of philosophical 
ascent, as well as in the Platonic Theology 4.29.8, in Eucl. 21.9, and in Parm. 5.988.29. 
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part of existence, that is as a form, and another neither as a disposition 
nor as a part. However, he may seem to attribute each of these to the 
very first of the goods: one whenever he speaks of a disposition of the 
good (509a5), another whenever he makes the good one of the intelli- 
gibles, discussing the form of the good (505az) and speaking of it still as 
an intelligible and understandable (gméstos) object (507b10), just as the 
Sun is one of the visible things and part of this cosmos. But the sense 
in which these things are said will become clear a little later, when we 
discuss fully the analogy between that Good and the Sun. 


<II. ANALYSIS OF TERMS: 272.8-276.22> 


Now let us firstly take up the terms in which he began to investigate 
the good in us, and after this the one among the forms, then added 
thirdly all those things which he moved on to contemplate concerning 
another Good before this. When he says that the form of the good is 
the greatest object of learning, by which ‘things that are just and so on 
derive their usefulness and helpfulness’ (Rep. 505a2—4) and are perfect- 
ed, and that ‘we do not sufficiently know it’ (505a5-6), all these things 
are said in common of the good in us, and the good among the forms, 
and the Good which is supposed to be before all intelligibles. For the 
form of the good is the participated form and the intelligible one, which 
is transcendent, and the Good before the intelligibles, if indeed the 
name of this form may designate the Desirable established before all 
things.*4 So when these things had been said, he introduced the notion 
that some, who are more clever, say that the good is thinking (phroné- 
sis), others that it is pleasure (505b5—6). His listener agreed to these 
as familiar points, and asked to know Socrates’ judgement about these 
things. And he showed in summary that the good is neither thinking 
nor pleasure. When those who give this definition are asked whether 
the good is all thinking, for instance thinking of wooden utensils and 
other such things, they do not consider [that sort of thinking] worthy, 
but propose that thinking of the good is good, and so fall into an ab- 
surdity, taking into the definition of the thing that they are seeking that 
very thing itself. And in turn, those who propose that pleasure is the 
good, when they are compelled to agree that there are bad pleasures, 
are brought around to saying that there are some bad [instances] of 
good things. This is impossible. But [Socrates] himself has not yet said 


4 That is, Socrates applies this term (‘the good’) to these three different goods. In the last 
of these cases, the Good beyond being, Proclus feels the extension of the term is bold, 
but he willingly accepts it on Socratic / Platonic authority. 
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what the good is. This is because what was needed was to raise all the 
arguments made in the Philebus (2 5bff.), by which he showed that the 5 
good was in the mixture of them both. It is known to everyone that this 
enquiry is made concerning the good in us. Moreover he himself taught 
us this, when he introduced the point that ‘many would choose to pos- 
sess things which seem to be just and beautiful’, but things which seem 
to be good are not sufficient for anyone to possess, but rather they seek 10 
the genuinely good. From these points it is clear that he is seeking the 
good which can be possessed, and not the one transcendent above us. 
For we would not possess that transcendent good, but the good in us, 
about which he says that the whole soul has a premonition,*> and that 
the soul does everything for the sake of possessing it (505). 

Up to this point then, the discussion has proceeded concerning the 15 
good in us, which it calls the good which one can possess and have. 
After this [level of the] good, he defines the following discussion as 
greater than what has gone before. When Glaucon prompts him to 
indicate what the good is in reality, he starts out by asserting, as he him- 
self says (506e), that it is not possible to speak about the simply Good, 20 
from which comes also the good in us, but only to say what it seems to 
him to be. It is not the good in us which he sets out to clarify through 
the image (e7kén),*° but the simply Good, as he shows when he says 
(506d8ff.): ‘But, my dear friend, let us give up for now trying to say 
what exactly the Good is. It appears to me greater than the scope of our 25 
present enquiry to arrive at a definition which would seem right to me’ 
(506d8-e3). From this it may be inferred that even if he does seem to say 
by means of the image something about the Good and even to lay bare 
some of the unutterable secrets (apporhéta), he does not entirely reveal 274 
the truth about it as a whole. Perhaps this is because of the presence 
of people like Thrasymachus and Clitophon, since he does not think it 
right to reveal the most profound mysteries among sophists. For this 
reason, when he says next that the Good is superessential, and Glau- 
con says, ‘what extraordinary transcendence’, he rebukes him, showing 
that he speaks ridiculously. Then, because Glaucon seems to be step- 
ping into the void’? in relation to the vision of that which is beyond all 
things, he says that he will willingly leave unsaid many of the opinions 
that he holds about it, and lay bare only the analogy concerning the 


wm 


*s Here the passage concerning the soul’s prophetic apprehension of the good is echoed 
more directly, including the key word which appeared at I 271.17, on which see our 
note above. 

*6 That is, through the famous image of the Sun. 
*7 On the differences between Proclus and Damascius concerning the notion of ‘stepping 
into the void’ (keveyBatéw) see Vlad (2017). 
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Sun. But if his listeners had been suited to** such discussions, he would 
have filled us with many genuinely theological arguments about it [i.e. 
the Good]. But as it was, just as we were saying, he shifted the enquiry 
from the good in us (about which those who said that it was thinking or 
pleasure were also enquiring), to the good itself, since it is not possible 
to know a particular good without the simply good. 

Beginning from the image (e7ké) of the Sun, he urges his listeners to 
take care that he does not fraudulently repay the account of the child 
(tokos) (5072), calling the Sun ‘child’ but importing the sense of fraud- 
ulence from the paying of interest (tokos) in money.’? And he indicates 
in this way, for those who are not listening inattentively to things said 
in a playful way, that teaching through analogy is a risky method. Since 
there is a fear that we range over topics in some other aspect than the 
one under which analogy has included it and we corrupt the demon- 
stration with mere sophistry. For example, this would be the case in this 
passage if, since Socrates says that the Sun is analogous to the Good, 
in so far as it is the cause of light as the Good is the cause of truth, 
someone should suppose in addition that [the comparison implies that] 
the Sun is not only the cause of light, but is also a cause qua thing that 
undergoes motion, and he should seek to make that a resemblance to 
the Good. The one doing this no longer preserves the account of the 
Sun [as resembling the Good]: it is not in so far as the Sun is a thing 
subject to causation that it has been taken into the analogy, but only in 
so far as it is a cause. In fact it would be impossible to choose any object 
of comparison with the Good which was alike in every respect, because 
each of the things after it, as they arise, takes on something inferior to 
the Good: one takes on intellection, being intellect, another motion, 
being soul, and another becoming, being body. Therefore among intel- 
lects we should take the first intellect as analogous to the Good, only in 
so far as it is like the Good, not in the aspects in which it differs from 
it, and similarly among souls and among bodies. For it is necessary that 
the thing compared to the Good will possess dissimilarity as well as 
similarity.3° Analogies and comparisons of anything are not taken up 
for their dissimilarity, but just the opposite of this, for their similarity.3" 


*8 More literally ‘if they were similar (poogepeis) to such discussions’. 

*9 This passage relates to an untranslatable word-play in Plato. Socrates claims that he 
cannot pay off his debt to his listeners (that is, give a full account of the Good), but only 
pay off the interest (tokos) by describing its child (tokos), the Sun. In this, Proclus sees a 
demonstration of the danger of teaching by analogy. 

3° With Festugiére we accept the text of I 285.9-10 as sound (¢ivon ... 2xov) rather than 
adopting Kroll’s conjecture (Syo1ov elvan). 

3" Itis to be stressed that Proclus is here discussing analogies and not symbola, the latter of 
which can function by unlikeness to the realities to which they refer. On this concept 
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This, therefore, was the precaution that he thought it worthwhile 
to warn his companions in the discussion about the good to take, and 
he had done so already at the beginning of the discussions when he in- 
vited [them] to make a distinction — namely that intelligible forms are 
one thing, and perceptible objects another. He reminds them? at this 
point of beauty itself and the good itself, proposing these as forms of 
the many beautiful [things] and [the many] good things, distinguishing 
them in this way: ‘We say that [visible objects] are seen, but not under- 
stood intellectually (noeisthai), but forms (idea) are understood intel- 
lectually, but are not seen’ (507b). Up to this point it is clear that he is 
directing us up towards the forms and the universals (ta katholou) prior 
to the many [particulars], at which [higher] level Socrates was accus- 
tomed to do his work, defining the beautiful itself and the good itself, 
ascending from the many good things or beautiful things. If he had not 
added another Good to these, I would not agree with the friends of Pla- 
to in considering that there is another Good than this which is surely 
the cause of the forms, which is the very first among the forms which 
bring to perfection existent things, under which are arranged the beau- 
tiful and every form of virtue, as we said a little earlier. Since, having 
taken up the analogy concerning the Sun and vision and light he relates, 
in an astonishing manner, how all of the forms, since they exist on an 
intelligible level — beauty itself, good itself, justice itself — and not only 
these but also the forms of actions, are illuminated by the Good, [and 
since he tells us that the Good] grants perfection and existence to all the 
intelligibles, because it is the cause of being (ousia) and perfection, and 
is itself beyond these things, I think it is worth investigating whether he 
has thought it right never to mention the good at the level of the forms 
(eidétikos), as a certain perfective (te/esiourgos) form, at the same time as 
the beautiful, so that he might take all the forms before many [particu- 
lars] to be the intelligibles before visible things (507b2). And from there 
he ascends to the very first cause of universals (ta hola), which he surely 
could not call by any greater name than ‘the Good’. (This is because 
the Good is the most revered of all things and it is universally believed 
that all things desire the Good. This thing, which everything desires, is 
this cause of all things.) On the other hand, as if he were concerned that 
we might consider some such thing as the first (to proton), for instance 
the good among the forms which is responsible only for the completion 
(teleiotés) of each one, he showed that the first principle (arché) was that 


see our Introduction to Essay 6 in volume I (164), with further bibliography. On the 
relationship of analogia to eikén see the Introduction to the current essay. 

3» We follow Kroll, who was in turn following the Basel edition of Grynaeus, in deleting 
the intrusive &. 
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beyond knowledge (epistémé) and truth (alétheia) (509a3), just as the Sun 
is beyond vision and light, and going forward a little in his discussion 
(509b7-8), he demonstrated that the primordial (prétourgos) cause of the 

20 intelligibles was in fact superessential (/yperousios), as the Sun is above 
becoming (genesis). And so in this way he revealed that the Good is the 
first cause of the good among the forms and the beautiful as well and 
the intelligible essences (ousia) in general. 


<II]. ON THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE GOOD AND 
THE SUN: 276.23-281.7> 


So that we might not pass by the teaching conveyed by the analogy, con- 

25 sider the way in which he says that the Sun is analogous to the Good. It 
is not in some other respect (by which I mean that it is not in so far as 
it has a body and a physical place, nor in so far as it is moveable), but in 
relation to one thing only: that it is the cause of light, through which all 
visible things are actually seen.33 And in turn such a light is analogous 

277 to truth (a/étheia), not in so far as it is spatially extended (diastatos) or 
has reflections of every kind, but only in so far as it provides from itself 
a cause of being seen to visible objects, and a cause of seeing for the 
things that see, just as truth (a/étheia) [provides from itself] the cause 
of being apprehended intelligibly to the intelligibles, and [the cause of] 
apprehending intelligibly to the things which do so apprehend. And the 
5 things seen are analogous to those understood intelligibly not in so far 
as they exist in a place and are moved, but only in that they are visible. 
This is because it is necessary in analogies, as we said, to look to each of 
the points of similarity in the objects taken up in the discussion itself, 
but not to points that are dissimilar and outside of the discussion itself 

of the objects that have been chosen. 

10 When he has chosen these items in this way, he shows clearly that 
the Good is beyond intellect and knowledge (epistémé), as the Sun is 
beyond the objects of sense perception and among these in particular 
beyond those of vision.34 And therefore because of this assumption, it 


33 With Festugiére we translate here the sense that the passage requires, and suspect that 
the definite article has been transferred from épaté to dépapeva. 

4 Festugiére argues that the phrase tév oio®ytév here appears to be equivalent to tév 
aic@ntixdv, that is, to mean ‘the sense-organs’ or ‘the faculties of perception’ rather 
than ‘perceptible things’. He argued that what was needed in the context were the 
faculties of sense perception rather than the objects, as it was these faculties which 
were analogous to mous rather than the objects which these faculties perceived. On this 
reading the Sun is ‘in particular’ or ‘especially’ (uéAiota) beyond vision, as it is vision 
that is the relevant sensory faculty. 
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is evident that the good in us is not the same as knowledge and in- 
telligence (phronésis), if in fact on the other level the simply Good is 
not the same as knowledge. And he also demonstrates that [the Good] 
exists beyond truth (a/étheia), as the Sun exists beyond light. It follows 15 
from this that the Good is not receptive (adektos) of truth: that which 
is beyond truth cannot exist either on the level of truth (a/éthés) nor 
as any other of all the things in truth, so that if indeed it exists, but it 
does not exist in truth, it would not be a really existing thing. But this 
is impossible. For Plato says that which does not genuinely exist is after 20 
the genuinely existent (to ontés on). But the Good does not exist on the 
level of truth (a/éthés), because it begets truth (a/étheia), and it must be 
entirely non-receptive of that which it begets. And it is a necessity that 
everything which exists on the level of truth must participate in truth. 

He showed also a being which is beyond being. For if that which has 
being, has being on the level of truth (a/éthés), but the Good established 25 
the truth which is greater than being, just as the light itself*5 is more to 
be revered than that which is visible through light, the Good is greater 
than being. And he shows clearly that he took that which exists (to om) 
as analogous to the thing seen by means of the light, when he says: 
“The eyes see weakly, I said, whenever someone turns them not to those 
things, of which the light of day presents the colours, but whenever the 278 
Sun shines on them, they see clearly’ (508c-d). So having distinguished 
these out of the visible objects (namely colours, light, eyes, Sun), he 
drew the analogy with intelligible things saying: ‘So also the eye of the 
soul, with which one reasons (noeisthai), whenever someone turns it 
where being and reality shine, he reasons and understands, but when he 
turns it towards that which is mixed with darkness, namely that which 
is becoming and being destroyed, he has only opinion and has weak 
sight.’ Therefore he has taken being (to om) as the analogous term to 
colour, and truth (atheia) to light, and the Good to the Sun, as intellect 10 
is analogous to the eye. From all this it is clear that being (to on) comes 
after the Good and truth, just as colour comes after light and the Sun. 
So the Good is beyond being. For it is not one of the things that exist, 
but he said that being itself shines by means of truth, just as colour does 


wn 


We have taken tév aio@Tév in its normal sense and translated accordingly, despite 
the incongruity. At 280.16-18 Proclus once more speaks of the Sun as the source of 
visibility to visible things. Moreover at in Alc. 122.13-123.5 he states that visible things 
‘participate’ in the Sun, suggesting that it in some sense transcends visible objects. The 
matter is far from clear, and while Festugiére’s solution eases a genuine oddity in this 
passage, it appears to us to elide a difficulty which we can observe here and in the other 
relevant passages, even if we cannot resolve it. 

35 “The light’ (16 ds) should more accurately be ‘the sun’ (6 #A1os) as both Festugiére and 
Kroll note. 
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15 by means of light. Therefore if the Good is beyond being (to on), of 

necessity it would also be beyond existence (owsia).3° 

When he has achieved these conclusions through analogy, he adds a 
still greater point, namely that the Good is the cause of the intelligibles, 
since it is not only the cause of their being apprehended by intellection, 

20 but also of their existence, just as the Sun is not only the cause of visible 
things being seen, but also of their generation and nurture and growth. 
And just as the Sun itself is not generation (genesis), so the Good is 
not existence (ousia). For he vividly showed these things by following 
the analogy,37 as well as that the Good is superessential. From this it 
is subsequently clear that this Good is not the same as the one among 

25 the forms, because this Good is superessential, but that good, since it 
exists as one of the forms, is referred entirely to the level of existence 
(ousia). For existence is the genus of all the forms, and while this [Good] 

279 is productive of substance (owsiopoios) for existent things, that [good 
among the forms] is only perfective (teleiétikos) of them. Consider care- 
fully what those things are which are called ‘known’ (gignéskomenos), for 
which he says that the Good is not only the cause of their being known, 
but also of their existence (5o0gb). So if we should say that he was taking 

5 up the things which exist after the intelligible, such as the objects of 
discursive thought (ta dianoéta), it would be absurd. This is because not 
only is the Good beyond these, but so too are all the intelligibles, just 
as objects of perception are beyond mere images (e/kasta). For it is the 
same relation (Jogos) between the intelligibles and the objects of discur- 
sive thought as between objects of perception and mere images. 

10 So what yet higher honour shall you say is allotted to the Good, if 
it belongs also to all of the intelligibles to be causes of the existence of 
the objects of discursive thought? So if we do not say that the objects 
of discursive thought are ‘the things understood’ (ta gignéskomena) and 
which receive their existence from the Good, then it remains that he 
speaks about the intelligibles themselves, the genuinely existent things. 

15 He could not at all mean objects of perception, because it is his habit 
to call these not ‘objects understood’ (gnésta), but objects of opinion 
(doxasta). And these are not different from the objects seen, for which 
the Sun is cause of generation, and he altogether denies being (to ein- 
ai) to these and existence (ousia). Therefore if the Good pre-exists the 
things which can be understood, and not only some of these, but all of 

20 them (which he makes clear when he says ‘and the Good provides to the 


36 With Festugiére, we amend Kroll’s punctuation of this sentence, placing the comma 
after téyaov rather than after é& éveyxns. 

37 On Proclus’ treatment of the possibilities and limitations of analogia see the Introduction 
to this essay. 
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things which are understood not only that they are understood, but also 

their existence’ (509b)), it is clear beforehand that the Good, being the 

cause of intelligible existence, would be pre-eminently superessential. 

And not only is the Good superessential, but so too is truth (a/étheia). 

For he said that this shines down upon all the things which can be un- 25 
derstood, just as the light of the Sun does on those which can be seen. 

And this illumination (e//ampsis) appears to be from the superessential 

first principle of the universals (ta hola), through which there subsists 

a certain participation (setousia) in that first principle both for the in- 
telligibles and the beings capable of intellection, because that illumina- 

tion generates the unity of those same things, both in themselves and 

in relation to one another. For these reasons it is said to grant to the 
intelligibles that they can be objects of intellection, and to the agents 

of intellection that they perform intellection. This is because without 280 
this giving and a kind of common bond, it would be impossible for 
these things to be linked together, so that there would arise as a whole 
the intelligible object (to noéton) on the one hand, and the thing that is 
intellective (to noétikon) on the other. Therefore just as he makes the 
light to shine on both the objects of vision and the things that see, and 
he connects them both through similarity (bomoiotés) (a greater light 
than that which is within them being added to each),3* in the same way, 
because that which understands (to nooun) and the subject understood 
(to nooumenon) are unified by truth (a/étheia), they arise with a kindred 
nature to one another. And one is that which understands, the other 
that which is understood, each coming to be in the form of the Good 
(agathoeidés), and each is fitted to the other. 

Therefore, so that we do not speak at excessive length: it is evident 
from these things that, according to Plato, the Good is beyond the 10 
existence of the intelligibles and is genuinely superessential, since he 
said clearly (5ogb): ‘that does not belong to existence, but is beyond 
existence and being and more highly honoured than these.’ Nonethe- 
less he says that it is still understandable (gvdstos), being the cause of 15 
understandability for all things that are understandable, and being the 
final object of learning (#athéma). He also says this clearly: that dialec- 
tic also leads up to it. And he says that just as the Sun is seen, though it 
is also the cause of being seen for the things seen, and of seeing for the 
things that see, so also concerning the form of the good, he thinks it 


wn 


38 Perhaps a reference to the Timaeus’ account of colour vision at 67c-d. Tim. 45b-d gives 
Plato’s famous extramission account according to which the weak light flowing from 
the eyes is strengthened into a stiffened visual ray by the presence of sunlight in the 
area. Colour vision involves flames flowing from bodies interacting with the visual ray 
and either contracting or dilating it. 
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right that the hearer treat it intellectively as an understandable object, 
20 but one greater than truth (a/étheia) and knowledge (epistémé). That it 
is not an object of opinion (doxaston) is easy to see, since he defined as 
an object of opinion everything which exists in a sense, and in a sense 
does not exist. And that it is not an object of knowledge (epistétos) is also 
clear, since if an object of knowledge is understandable from a cause, 
whatever has no cause is not an object of knowledge.3? Moreover, if in- 
25 deed it is above truth, it would not be an understandable thing (gnéstos), 
since the intelligibles are the things which are understandable for the 
subjects of intellection by means of truth. It is understandable, there- 
fore, only by a divine impulse (prosbolé) greater than intellect, which he 
himself calls ‘a ray of soul’, which he says that one must ‘cast upwards’ 
(III 540a7),#° throwing it towards that thing, through the subtraction 
30 (aphairesis) of everything after it. In fact he himself said this clearly, that 
281 it is necessary to subtract the form of the good from all things,#' and in 
this way to cast upwards the ray of the soul, if one is going to see it in 
itself. So it is clear from these things by means of what kinds of under- 
standing the Good is not understandable, and how it is understandable 
5 and is a final object of learning, and what the final learning is, and what 
is achieved in relation to the vision of the Good by the way of dialectic, 
which leads the intellect in the soul towards the Good through subtrac- 

tion [of all else]. 


<IV. THE GOOD IS NOT AN OBJECT OF KNOWLEDGE 
(EPISTEME). THE METHOD OF SUBTRACTION 
(APHAIRESIS): 281.8-287.17> 


But since we have made mention of the Sun as a visible object, it would 
10 be a good thing firstly to speak about this: namely how it is not be- 
coming (genesis), even if every visible object is an object in becoming 
(genétos). For if the Sun will be seen both to exist as becoming and be- 
yond becoming, what prevents the Good, they say, from both being 
existent and superessential? So perhaps it is timely here to remember 


39 The argument echoes the first refutation (203d) of Socrates’ dream (201e-202¢) in the 
Theaetetus. It is a pity that none of the Neoplatonic commentaries on this dialogue has 
survived. The reasoning that Socrates provides for why ‘the elements’ must remain 
unknown mirrors the Neoplatonic reasoning on the One or the Good. 

4° Cf. in Parm. 997.27 for another quotation of Plato’s phrase ‘ray of the soul’. Here this 
ray transfers one ‘to the unity that is truer than being’ (cis thy dAn®eotépay T&V dvTov 
évdda petiotdverv). 

+ Proclus refers to Rep. 543b9-c1 and Socrates’ description of what the successful 
dialectician is able to do: ard Taév GANwv TavTeV &gEAdv Thy To &yabot iSéav. 
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the distinctions that were made earlier concerning analogy, in which we 

were saying that it is necessary not to cross over to other characteristics 15 
of the things under discussion, but that it was necessary to stick to the 
characteristics through which the analogy is considered (theorein) at the 

outset. In the present case, whenever, after postulating that the sun is 

beyond the engendered things illuminated by it, we then speak of it as 
becoming (genesis), we do not yet reckon it to be something which leads 
(bégoumenos) nor a cause, but something which follows (bepomenos).# 

And if we investigate the coming to be of the things which are illumi- 20 
nated by it, we shall find that it is an entirely ungenerated thing. For 

this alone of all the things in the cosmos is a truly ungenerated body, 

because it does not take into itself anything, nor does it come to be, nor 

does it cast off anything from itself.#} All other things which give out 

light alternately receive light from it, sometimes one and sometimes 25 
another, through the motion around its own point of the solar sphere, 

which gives out different rays at different times, into the things in the 

heavens and into those below the moon, and they possess both coming 

to be, in so far as they are illuminated, and decay. Similarly the moon 

also receives both wanings and waxings of the light. Therefore as the 30 
source of light itself, the sun is entirely ungenerated. And it is on this 282 
point that it is likened to the Good, not in so far as it is a body. On this 
point the Sun is dissimilar to the Good, though the analogy is con- 
structed on the similarity of the terms (/ogos). So let us take away from 
these points, that Plato has divinely comprehended how there is also 
an ungenerated thing among the generated, just as there is one without 
parts among the partial, and so in this way the Sun, as an ungenerated 
thing, is king over visible objects. In as much as it is a body and in as 
much as it is moveable, it belongs to the things ruled over, and not the 
things which rule. For it is led by the circle (periodos) of the Same, and 
its circle has an order second to the rotation (kuk/ésis) most imbued with 10 
wisdom (phronimétatos).45 


wn 


* Cf. in Parm. 936.6 where the leading versus following distinction is equated with the 
distinction between tpwtoupydv Kai Seutepoupyédv. 

+ And in this respect the Sun resembles the self-sufficiency of the divine cosmos itself, 
cf. Tim. 33c. This cosmic self-sufficiency (nothing comes in; nothing goes out) Proclus 
regards as the fifth of the Demiurge’s gifts. See Proclus, in Tim. II 86.1-92.10. 

4 It seems likely the reference is to the soul which is composed of both divisible and 
indivisible kinds of Being and remains unified in spite of being split into portions by 
the Demiurge. Cf. in Tim. II 1.4. Like the Sun, the soul is a boundary term, bridging 
the gap between eternity and becoming by being both generated (in one sense) and 
ungenerated (in another). 

45 Tim. 36c and Rep. X 616e. 
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Moving to the second point,’ even if we agree to this, namely that 
the Sun is a generated thing in accordance with some other kind of 
becoming (genesis), it is not thereby true that the Good has existence in 
a different sense of existence (ousia). While there remained some other 

15 signification for becoming that is fitting for all bodies,+’ but in the case 
of existence (ousia) and being (to on) there is no [other signification]. 
This is because there is only one [signification of being] belonging to all 
of the intelligibles, which we say both ‘is’ (eimai) and ‘genuinely is’ (ontés 
einai). But since the Good is established above these things, what kind 
of existence (ousia) is left for it, in accordance with which it is an exist- 
ence and not solely superessential? All existence (ousia) is of necessity 

20 being (07), but Socrates said that the Good was not beyond existence 
alone but also beyond being. Therefore one ought not to say that the 
Good exists, since it is beyond existing, and for the same reason one 
should not say either that it does not exist, because again, non-being is 
common to things other [than those that exist], to which non-existence 

25 properly belongs. So one must say both that it is neither an existent 
thing nor a non-existent one. 

This fact indeed persuaded others to call it ‘not understandable’ 
(agnostos) and ineffable (arrbétos) and [established] above all being and 
non-being,** but Plato, whenever he spoke of it as understandable (g6s- 
tos) and the final object of learning (7athéma) and all such things as this, 

283 did not allow us to remain undecided and so to apprehend how he said 


4° The eita here (282.11), which we have rendered rather fully as ‘Moving to the second 
point’, builds from the mpétov many lines earlier at 281.9. Having established to 
his satisfaction that there is a sense in which the Sun is generated (genétos) although 
in another sense it is not, he now proceeds to clarify that this does not imply that 
the Good has existence (ousia) in a sense. He is, in other words, clarifying both the 
implications and the limitations of the analogy between the Sun and the Good. 

47 Cf. in Tim. I 277.10-32. The cosmos is generated (but had no beginning in time) 
because it is a composite and requires other causes for its existence. This is the sense of 
becoming that is appropriate to all bodies. Soul, by contrast, is generated according to 
Proclus because it (everlastingly) has its activities in time. 

4 With Festugiére we agree that &ppntov (282.26) should not be corrected as Kroll 
wished, but accept Kroll’s identification of a lacuna and proposal that something like 
kal UtrepiSpupevov (‘and established over’) must have been omitted. 

49 Proclus frames the discussion here in terms of the knowable and unknowable, and of 
the definite and indefinite, which he also employs when speaking not of our knowledge 
of the intelligibles and ultimately of the Good (as he does here), but of the related 
problem of how the gods can have knowledge of our own uncertain world of becoming. 
The problems are related because, as Proclus is at pains to argue in this essay and in 
Essay ro, the different kinds of relation which we might loosely class as ‘knowledge’ 
(e.g. opinion of physical reality, knowledge of the forms, and our final learning of the 
Good) apply at their relevant ontological levels and not at others, so that we cannot, 
for instance, have true knowledge of the changing, physical world. Conversely, in the 
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that this was understandable, both the things that exist (ta onta) and that 
which is the cause of their existence. The things that exist are objects 
of understanding and objects of knowledge in the manner of knowing 
(epistémé) which he himself defined as the most exact, in accordance 
with which he has dishonoured the kinds of knowledge from hypothesis 
and declared that the genuinely existent knowledge is only one.5° And 
he speaks in the following way about these matters, expressing his own 
opinion: while the other forms of apparent knowledge make their first 
principles (arché) hypotheses, only dialectic sets out to the first principle 
itself'* and does away with the hypotheses, until it finds the first prin- 
ciple which does not have the nature of a hypothesis, but that which is 
truly unhypothetical. Such a first principle is the one, into which all of 
the hypostasis of the knowable comes to an end. Therefore it is clear 
from these things, that he calls dialectic a ‘capstone’s? of apparent forms 
of knowledge and defines this as genuinely knowledge from an unhypo- 
thetical first principle, and says that it sets out to investigate all things, 
how each stands in nature, and whatever each is. 

Therefore if dialectic also contemplates (theasthai) the Good, con- 
sidering what characteristic it has and how it stands distinct from other 
things, it considers (skopeim) it from an unhypothetical first principle, 
and this would perhaps be a knowledge even of the Good, of whatev- 
er it genuinely is or is not. But if this is a first principle of all things, 
and it is not possible to apprehend a first principle of a first principle, 
what means will there be to say that there is also some knowledge of 
this?53 On the one hand, each object of knowledge is based on an un- 
hypothetical, apprehensible first principle, which is an object of knowl- 
edge in a strict sense (kuriés), but the Good, on the other hand, is not 
based on an unhypothetical, apprehensible first principle, by which fact 
it does not therefore have a first principle at all. So that if this is the 


case of divine knowledge, the problem is explaining how a being at the intelligible 
level can have knowledge of this less real world. As Dodds notes in relation to Proclus’ 
discussion of this issue at ET 124 (266), this problem is as old as Plato’s Parmenides itself 
(134¢, ff.). See also De Providentia 63-4. In the present passage, Proclus follows what 
he sees as Plato’s prompting to consider the way in which we might consider the Good 
knowable, despite the language of unknowability and ineffability which ‘some’ have 
ascribed to it, and the difficulty of finding a sense in which it could be called knowable 
within Plato’s own system of epistemological definitions. 

5° Rep. 533b1-c5. 

s* Echoing, but rephrasing, Plato’s tropevetor éattiy thy apynv (‘it moves towards the 
first principle itself? (VII 533c10)), as Festugiére notes. 

* 534€2. 

53 It seems likely that Proclus has in mind the objection of Theophrastus that ‘Plato 
incorrectly searches for a principle of a principle’ (fr. 159; cf. in Tim. IL 120.7-22). 
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limit of knowledge, will the Good be an object of knowledge‘+? It fol- 

lows from this that the Good is altogether not a being (07), because in 

the clearest possible terms Plato ascribes knowledge (epistémé) to what 

exists, belief (pistis) to what seems in a way to exist and is perceived 

by the senses, discursive thinking (dianoia) to the objects of discursive 

30 thinking, and conjecture (eskasia) to the objects of conjecture.s5 And 
284 he ascribes intellection to the intelligibles and the objects of discursive 
thought,5* and opinion to the objects of perception and of conjecture 
(eikastikos). It is not only in this passage, but also in the Tizmaeus (29¢2), 

that he says that what existence is to becoming, truth is to belief, and 

5 that he ascribes irrefutable arguments to the things which exist, and 
probable (ezkotologikos) arguments to generated objects (genétos), on the 
grounds that knowledge contemplates the things which truly exist. So 

if that which exists (to om) is an object of knowledge, and the Good 

is not an object of knowledge, therefore the Good is not an existent 

thing. Which is precisely what Plato himself said, when he said that it 

10 is ‘beyond existence and being (to einai)’. Does it seem to you that in 
these discussions too he said, in a less than obvious way (aphands), that 

the Good was superessential, but that the same thing does not turn out, 

in the passages where he makes definitions concerning true knowledge, 

which he brings together using the analogy of the Sun, when he reveals 

that just as the Sun is beyond becoming, the Good is beyond existence? 

15 Between two possibilities then, either we shall say that knowledge 
(epistémé) shows [its objects] on the basis of an unhypothetical first prin- 

ciple, and [so] there will not be knowledge of the Good, or we shall 

say that there is indeed understanding (gvésis) of the first principle it- 

self, which is no longer on the basis of a first principle, and we shall 

19 seek another knowledge even before dialectic.s7 But if we shall state 
that dialectic itself knows not only other things, starting out froms* the 
unhypothetical first principle, but also the first principle itself, it is clear 

that one would not know this too on the basis of a first principle, as 


54 Repunctuating with a question mark after 16 é&yoGdv in I 283.26, as did Festugiére and 
Abbate. 

55 VII 5r1doff. and VII 533eqff. 

56 We omit kai eixaotixois from 284.1, as it plainly does not fit the context and has 

intruded from the following line. Kroll enclosed it in square brackets and Festugiére 

omitted it without comment. 

We delete the civan in 284.18, which Kroll already suspected. As Festugiére observes, 

if we are to read civ here we must add a relative pronoun (fv) before @nthoopev, and 

translate, as he does ‘qu’il existe ainsi, méme avant la dialectique, une autre science, que 

nous aurons 4 chercher’ (vol. 2, 92 n. 3). 

58 As both Kroll and Festugiére note, the clearly false udvnv in 284.20 must be the remains 
of a participle, most like dpyouévnv (‘beginning’) or dpyopévny (‘starting out’). 
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one knows other things on the basis of it. The possibility remains that 
understanding (g7ésis) of the first principle derives from the things that 

come after it, and it is clear either [that this understanding] shows 

that [the first principle] is none of the things that come after it, or that 

it makes inferences (sy/ogizesthai) about the first principle using those 25 
[subsequent] things as evidence. But if this is so, it will know the first 
principle of existent things worse than the existent things themselves, 

because it will know those things from their cause, but that [first prin- 

ciple] from the things after it. This kind of understanding is not true 
knowledge (epistémonikos), because it seems to Plato that knowledge 
(epistémé) is understanding (gnésis) bound up with reasoning from the 

cause, as he defined it in the Meno (98aq4). So according to this defini- 285 
tion the Good is not an object of knowledge, since it is not possible to 
understand it on the basis of a cause. Even if the Good is understood 
from the evidence (tekmérion) of things after it, again, this is not an 
object of knowledge, because a cause is not the same thing as a piece 
of evidence. But if understanding of the Good is through subtraction 
(aphairesis), only in this way would we agree with Socrates, when he 
considers it right that we should make a path for ourselves just as in a 
battle (VII 534c1-2), refuting [positive claims] concerning the Good, 
thus [showing] that it is not any one among the other things. These 
words reveal nothing other than the methods of subtraction. 

This shows once again that the Good is not an object of knowledge. 10 
For the object of knowledge is not understood through knowledge by 
reference to what it is not, but to what it is. Therefore, not only is the 
Good beyond knowledge and truth, but it is also beyond the objects of 
knowledge, and it is not knowledge nor an object of knowledge nor the 
truth (a/étheia) which connects these with one another.5? Nevertheless, it 15 


wn 


59 oW povov apa éoTiv Tis EttioTHuNs Kai Tis GAnBeias TO ayabdv EtréeKetva, GAA Kal Tov 
ETLOTHTOV, KL OUTE ETLIOTTUN OUTE ETTIOTHTOV OUTE TH TATA GAATAOIS OUVaTITOUOE GATPEIa. 
The denial that the good is an object of knowledge is expected and reiterates what has 
been shown above. But the denial that it és knowledge or truth made us think that the 
sentence had shifted subjects in mid-stream — from being about the Good, it became 
an existence claim: ‘there is neither knowledge [concerning it] nor is it known nor 
is there truth [about it] which connects the two [sc. the knower and thing known].’ 
But the Good must be the subject since the same denial that the Good is knowledge 
is repeated below at line 18. This jarring of modern philosophical sensibilities is not 
entirely eased by the thought that this remark is directed against those who might say, 
‘Knowledge is the good’ or “Truth is the good’. For what the person who says either 
of those things asserts is that ‘knowing things is good for the person who knows’ or 
‘having true representations is sufficient for happiness’. In those claims, knowing is 
something that agents do and truth is a property of the representations that agents 
have. But Proclus’ denial (in the present context at least) that the Good is knowledge or 
truth makes knowledge and truth substantial things that someone might falsely suppose 
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is understandable in a different way through subtraction of other things 

from it and through refutations, which show that it does not subsist as 

any of those things, just as Plato himself reminded us through the ana- 

logy that it is not knowledge nor truth nor existence (ousia) and being 

20 (on). And if you wish to use these things as first principles to investigate 

the points that follow, you would find that [the Good] is neither the 

same nor different, if it is not Being, nor is it in motion nor at rest, nor 

does it have any shape or number, nor is it similar nor dissimilar, nor is 

it equal nor unequal, nor does it participate in time. All of these things 

Parmenides brought together in the first of his hypotheses (137¢, ff.), 

25 and inferred from them (1424), that therefore there is no knowledge of 

the One nor opinion, because it is indeed before becoming and exist- 

ence. And in general, when this [idea of existence] is shaken,® the rest 
follows, for those who are not willing to speak empty words. 

Therefore, we do not possess this fact only from the Socratic discus- 


30 sions, namely that the Good is not an object of knowledge, but also how 
it is genuinely understandable by means of unfailing reasoning through 
286 refutations and subtractions. And if he had not recognised how laugh- 


ably Glaucon answered in response to the reference to the superessen- 
tial through the analogy, you would have heard Socrates extending the 
discussion about it in similar terms to those which Parmenides applied 
5 to the One. But as it was, Socrates saw that his listener was not yet 
prepared to extend his intellect towards these matters, and said that he 
would pass by many of the things that seemed true to him (509c), and 
he did pass them by. And this was that after the subtraction of existence 
we must also subtract all else. So that if he adds something, drawing it 
from the things after the Good, do not be astonished at his words, as 


to be one and the same with that which is the cause of all things and source of all value. 
Neither of these is, in fact, the first principle of all. But that is not because these things 
are not substances and causes. They just aren’t the w/timate cause beyond substance 
and being that the Good is. To fully grasp the way in which Proclus thinks about 
truth and knowledge, we must be prepared to have our philosophical sensibilities jarred 
and to endure the fingernails-down-the-chalkboard presupposition that truth is not 
merely a property of representations and that knowledge is not merely a sub-class of 
representational states. 

° The slightly colourful choice of verb here (sa/eué) is part of Proclus’ broader use of 
terms of ‘shaken’ and ‘unshaken’. On the more typical uses of this kind, see our note 
in volume I (215-16, n. 151), where we argue for the reading asa/euton (‘unshaken’) of 
the inevitable punishment which the gods had placed upon the Trojans. In general, 
Proclus employs this group of words to emphasise the immutability of the divine and 
cosmic orders. Here, however, the instability or shaking is a desirable one: our naive 
assumption that the Good possesses some kind of existence should be shaken, and from 
the dislodgement of that false idea we will continue, if we are consistent (i.e. we are not 
‘willing to speak empty words’) to the further negations which follow. 


a 
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<IV. The Good is not an object of knowledge> 


he was forced to bring to it things familiar to his listeners, because they 
were not receptive of the unfamiliar ideas. °' 

So it is necessary to speak of that neither as a part of existence, since 
it is before existence, nor as some one among the forms. For the good 
as form stands in relation to intelligible existence, just as the good in 
us does to our existence, because that existence produces the other ex- 
istence below it (byphistémi); that is, the intelligible one produces ours, 
and that good [in the intelligible] produces the good in us. It follows 
that the good [in the intelligible] is inferior to the intelligible existence 
(ousia), as the good in us is inferior to our existence, and the good as 
form is at the level of existence (ousiédés) and is a kind of existence (ou- 
sia), but the Good simpliciter is the cause of all the goods at the level of 
existence (ousiédés) which bring existence (ousia) to perfection. It follows 
that if the Good, that is the Good which Socrates hymned at this point, 
is greater than existence and being, it is different from all other form” 
and from the good at the level of existence. And since every part of 
being is more incomplete than the being of which it is a part, the Good 
which is truly the Good would not be [one part of the level of existence] 
because [the Good which is truly the Good] is that for the sake of which 
all things are. No part is ‘that for the sake of which’ (how heneka), but 
rather every part is for the sake of something (heneka tow). For the part 
exists for the sake of the whole, as I suppose Plato himself says: ‘A part 
indeed for the sake of the whole and not a whole for the part’ (Laws X 
903c8).° Therefore if the Good is not for the sake of something, but 
each part is for the sake of something, the Good would not be part of 
anything, so that it is not a part of the intelligible cosmos nor of any 
other. From this argument again it can clearly be seen how common 


* The idea that we, the readers, must understand the ways in which Socrates tailors his 
message to his interlocutors is familiar from Hermias’ interpretation of the Phaedrus. 
Hermias was, of course, Proclus’ classmate and the work by Hermias depicts — in 
part at least — the content of their teacher Syrianus’ lectures on the dialogue. For a 
discussion of the way in which the Neoplatonists supposed that Socrates relates to his 
interlocutors, see Roskam (2014), 29-30. 

> Festugiére is right that Proclus should not speak about ‘other form’ here as he is saying 

precisely that the Good is not a form. In translating ‘il différe de toute autre sorte 

d’étre’ he gives a more satisfactory meaning, but this is not a normal sense of ¢i8os. 

If the reading is sound, it clearly means that the Good is different from everything 

else which is form (which the Good itself is not), but the compression of the language 

clouds the meaning. 

Proclus thus broadly agrees with Harte’s interpretation of Plato’s mereology: wholes 

are ‘structures, the identity of whose parts is determined only in the context of the 

whole they compose’, Harte (2002), 3. 
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Essay 11 


287 conceptions,® which say that all things exist for the sake of the Good 
and that all things desire the Good, have a ‘premonition’ (R. 505e1)% 
of the Good beyond existence. For the good at the level of existence 
(ousiddeés) is for the sake of existence (ousia), since it both exists and is 
investigated for the sake of existence, because it brings it [i.e. existence] 

5 to its own perfection, so that it is in a state in accordance with its nature 
and its being may not be incomplete.” 

So only that is truly the Good, from which each hypostasis and each 
perfection is suspended, for the sake of which all things exist, though it 
exists for the sake of nothing. It does not exist belonging to anything, as 
does the good at the level of the forms, nor does it desire anything else, 

10 as the existence of each thing that exists desires the Good, both so that 
it may exist and so that it may be perfected. And therefore this is that 
which rules over all things, both intelligible and perceptible, to which 
Plato also led us up in his Letters (II 312e),*” when he said, ‘Everything 
exists in relation to the king of all and everything exists for its sake, and 

15 that is the cause of all beautiful things’. What he said there in summary, 
he taught in this passage at greater length. But indeed in that passage 
[in the Letters] he uttered these things about the first god. Therefore the 
Good is according to Plato the first god. 


‘+ While the terminology of koinai ennoai is Stoic, Proclus and Syrianus use it and relate 
it — albeit not with utter consistency — to the soul’s innate Jogo’. See Helmig (2013), 
270-2. 

65 Cf. the echo of this same word earlier at 271.17 with our note there. 

%° That is, the action of the good which exists at the intelligible level of the forms has 
a perfective function, making existence at this level perfect rather than bringing the 
intelligible into being (which is due to the Good above being). 

‘7 This is the sole reference to the Letters in the Republic Commentary. Proclus, like the 
Platonists before him, regarded the Second Letter as genuine (cf. Saffrey and Westerink 
(1968-97), vol. 2, xx-lix). Nonetheless, he assigns the Epistles generally to ‘the third 
rank’ when it comes to the sources of Plato’s theology; cf. Plat. Theol. 1 24.23-5. For his 
exegesis of the three kings of Letter II and the relation of that teaching to the Republic, 
see Plat. Theol. Il 53.25-54.20. 
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I. SUBJECT AND CHARACTER OF ESSAY 12 


Despite the title of Essay 12 (On the Cave in the Seventh Book of the 
Republic’), the text which survives deals not only, and in fact not primar- 
ily, with the famous image of the Cave, but also with the image which 
precedes it in the Republic, the Divided Line. Due to a lacuna in our 
essay, of uncertain length but of at least one entire folio, a large part of 
Proclus’ discussion of the Cave is lost to us. Proportionately, therefore, 
we have more remaining to us of the discussion of the Divided Line. By 
the nature of the passages which Proclus analyses here, there is some 
overlap with Essay 11 (in relation to the Good), and Essay ro (in rela- 
tion to the ascent through the distinct ontological levels). Essay 12 of- 
fers, in fact, an all-embracing overview of Platonic education as Proclus 
believed it should be, taking us from awareness of sensible particulars 
to the unique understanding, beyond anything that could normally be 
called ‘knowledge’ or ‘understanding’, of the One. 

It is, in our view, a synoptic work. ‘Taking the images of the Cave and 
the Divided Line as images of the whole of Platonic education, Pro- 
clus expounds them as outlines of the progression from knowledge of 
physical reality to the experience of the Good itself. Essay 12 is aimed 
at students who would clearly have to possess already a reasonable 
knowledge of Platonism, but it could serve in part as an overview of 
the curriculum for those who were at a relatively early stage of their 
study. Several topics, such as the nature and position of the study of 
mathematics (293.25-294.4), and the monads in the antechamber of 
the Good (294.25-296.1), are dealt with in relatively summary form, 
though we can readily pursue these topics further in other works of 
Proclus. What Essay 12 does offer is a synopsis, at a relatively brief and 
digestible length, of where these topics of study and contemplation fall 
in the overall arc of Platonic paideia. 

It is noteworthy that there is no reference in the essay to the return of 
the released prisoner into the Cave for the good of his fellow prisoners 
(519c-520<a). It is unlikely that this is simply due to disinterest in the 
social responsibility of philosophers; the old view that late-antique Pla- 
tonists were indifferent to the realities of political life around them has 
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long and rightly been challenged.’ It appears to us that this important 
silence is due to the purpose of Essay 12. As a synoptic and protreptic 
work, the essay aims to move its readers, through a broad overview of 
the path to be travelled, to the greatness of the goal of philosophical life 
as Proclus understood it. It is with ‘hymning’ this final object of under- 
standing that the essay ends, as also did Essay 11 on the Good. 


2. THE DIVIDED LINE 


In part due to the loss of an uncertain amount of Essay 12, we have 
much more of Proclus’ discussion of the Divided Line than of the Cave. 
Even were the whole essay extant, however, it is likely that the Line 
would take up at least as much space as the Cave. The Divided Line is 
important to Proclus for several reasons: as an overview of the types of 
object (sensible and intelligible) and the faculties which correspond to 
them, as an instance of Pythagoreanism in Plato, and for what Proclus 
(and other late-antique Platonists) believed that it demonstrated about 
the existence and status of mathematical intermediates. ‘The process of 
projecting, understanding, and ultimately reabsorbing the mathematical 
Jogo is for Proclus a vital part of the soul’s acquisition of self-knowledge 
and its ascent to the intelligibles themselves. Though many modern 
commentators on the Republic would deny that Plato does argue for 
mathematical intermediates, positioned between sensible objects and 
the forms,’ Proclus did interpret Plato in this way, and was certainly 
not alone in this regard. 

Itis clear that much of Proclus’ teaching on the Divided Line was al- 
ready present in the teaching of Syrianus. In the only surviving sample 
of Syrianus’ philosophical writing, the Commentary on Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, Proclus’ teacher has several occasions on which to make use of 
the Divided Line in his corrections of Aristotle.3 Most importantly for 
Syrianus, as later for Proclus, the Divided Line serves as a mathemat- 
ical image of the procession of reality from the first principle down to 
matter, and as evidence that their own doctrine of mathematical inter- 
mediates was grounded in Plato. As d’Hoine argues, ‘a case can be made 


" See especially O’Meara (2003). The political engagement of Iamblichus can be 
observed in his letters, which are conveniently assembled in Dillon and Polleichtner 
(2009) and in Taormina and Piccione (2011). On the character of these letters see 
Dillon (2012). The portrait of Proclus himself in Marinus’ biographical account is at 
pains to make clear that he took what part he could in the political life of Athens. 

> For overviews and bibliography on the question see Byrd and Byrd (2019), especially 
451-2; and up to the early 1960s Brentlinger (1963). 

3. For an overview and analysis see Cété (2003). 
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that the Divided Line, for Proclus, as for his Neoplatonic predecessors, 
first and foremost serves to introduce mathematical intermediaries’.+ 
Though the table of contents to Iamblichus’ De Communi Mathematica 
Scientia refers to the Line as Pythagorean, Proclus is, as Mueller ob- 
serves, ‘completely explicit about its Platonic origin’.5 

In what survives of Essay 12, Proclus’ theory of mathematics is out- 
lined only briefly: 


What else then does he demonstrate to those who are listening attentively than 
this: that the soul possesses rational principles (/ogo?) of the discursive objects 
(dianoéta), which geometry investigates and arithmetic, so that the objects con- 
templated by these [sciences] are images (eékén), and our discursive reason (di- 
anoia), by being trained in these and purifying itself, must project (proballein) 
their rational principles within itself, and contemplate these in itself, not in 
images but folded together and without parts. It was indeed by unravelling 
these things that [the discursive intellect] generated such a great multiplicity 
of theorems. 

(293-25-294.4) 


Coming as it does immediately after the lacuna, this sounds like it 
may well be a summary recapping what Proclus had just explained at 
greater length. We are fortunate, in any case, that this theory of the 
nature of mathematical learning, its role in the soul’s progression to- 
wards self-knowledge, and its position in the ascent from the sensible 
to the intelligible proper, is discussed at much greater length in Pro- 
clus’ Commentary on the First Book of Euclid’s Elements. As O’Meara has 
demonstrated, the projectionist theory of mathematics which Proclus 
espouses was already in evidence in Syrianus.’ This theory, in short, is 
that mathematical concepts are intermediate between intelligible and 
sensible things. Within our souls we possess /ogo7 (rational principles) 
which are unextended and indivisible. We project (proballein) these 
principles in the imagination (phantasia) in order to understand them 
as geometric objects. Within the imagination, they take on a spatial 
extension in ‘intelligible matter’, which does not cause the kind of im- 
perfections and irregularities which inevitably result when geometric 
objects are represented in physical diagrams. When the /ogoi have been 
learned and understood in this way they are reabsorbed into the psyche. 


+ d’Hoine (2018), 596. 5 Mueller (1987), 344. 

See the translation by Morrow (1970) and on this text and Proclus’ philosophy of 

mathematics generally: O’Meara (1989), 142-209 and (2017), Cleary (2000), Lernoud 

(2000) and (2011), Schmitz (2000), Sommaruga (2000), Nikulin (2002) and (2008), 

Harari (2006), Maclsaac (2014). 

7 O’Meara (1989), 132-4. On Syrianus’ mathematical views more broadly see also r19— 
41. The key text is Syrianus, in Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria 91, 20, ff. 
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Beyond its importance for Proclus’ theory of mathematical interme- 
diates, the Divided Line serves to outline the philosophical ascent more 
broadly. The inequality of the parts of the Line, for Proclus, indicates 
the inequality of status and power between the intelligible and the sen- 
sible, with the former constituting the greater and so larger part.* As the 
Republic does not make the point entirely clear, there had been a long 
debate as to which part of the Line was supposed to be the larger. This 
traditional discussion is exemplified for us in the third of Plutarch’s 
Platonic Questions, which is dedicated to precisely this issue, and by the 
eighth chapter of Iamblichus’ De Communi Mathematica Scientia. For 
Proclus, this is not a matter requiring long discussion: the inequali- 
ty of the Line simply indicates the inevitable inequality of importance 
between the intelligible and the sensible (298.23-9). In Proclus’ expo- 
sition of the Line, as also in Syrianus’ but not in that of Iamblichus or 
Plutarch, the Line is explicitly described as an image of the continuity 
of procession from the One down to matter.’ In short, Proclus places 
great emphasis on the fact that the Divided Line is constructed initially 
as a continuous line, and sees the divisions which give it its name as 
representing stages of what is in fact a continuous process. 


3. TWO SUPPORTING DIALOGUES IN ESSAY 12: 
THE SOPHIST AND PHILEBUS 


In his exposition of the passages in question in Essay Twelve, Proclus 
draws upon two further favoured dialogues of Plato: the Sophist and 
the Philebus. Both of these had a place in the Iamblichean curriculum 
of texts which Proclus had inherited, and we know that Proclus wrote 
about each. In the case of the Sophist, there is evidence of at least essays 
on specific topics and problems, if not a full commentary.'° In addition 
to the lost commentary on the Philebus, some of the contents of which 
are reflected in the responses of Damascius in his own, extant com- 
mentary on the text, Proclus also wrote a monograph (sonobiblos) on 
the three monads which this dialogue places ‘in the antechamber of the 
Good’ (65a). The monads are also discussed at length in the Platonic 
Theology and to an extent in the Commentary on the Timaeus.™ 

In Essay 12, Proclus draws on the Sophist in relation to his discussion 
of reflections and reflective surfaces (289.18-290.27). In this instance, 
he is commenting on Plato’s remarks in the description of the Divided 
Line which explain ‘images’ (ezkones) as shadows, reflections in water, 


8 See d’Hoine (2018), : 9 COté (2003), 61 10 See Charles-Saget (1991). 
579 3 g' 9 
"™ See Combés (1987). 
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and on surfaces that are ‘dense and smooth and bright’ (5oge1—5 1043). 
This leads Proclus, not unreasonably given his commitment to the 
consistency of Plato’s thought between dialogues, to think of Sophist 
266b10-cq. There, the Eleatic Stranger similarly outlines the nature of 
eidéla (images/apparitions), specifying that these are ‘images in sleep’, 
‘apparitions in daylight hours that are called “spontaneous” (autophyés)’, 
such as shadows ‘when a dark object interrupts the fire’ or when ‘a dou- 
ble light from the objects themselves and from outside meets on bright 
and smooth surfaces, coming together into one, and produces an im- 
pression the reverse of ordinary sight, thus making an image’ (Sophist 
266b-c). In Theaetetus’ formulation of the Stranger’s position, there is 
a four-fold division produced by two divisions into two: the thing itself 
and its image, and human and divine poiétiké. Natural objects are the 
work of divine poiétiké, and their images in turn could be either pro- 
duced by humans or by a divine méchané (that is, they can be shadows 
or reflections). Human poétiké can also produce actual objects (e.g. a 
house) or images of real objects (266d5-8). Proclus imports, in other 
words, the fuller theory of types of objects and images from the Sophist, 
prompted both by the broad similarity which it has with the passage in 
question in the Republic, and (as we note ad /oc.), by the reference which 
Plato makes in this passage to the need for a smooth surface on which 
reflection can take place. 

Much as Proclus’ treatment of mathematical intermediates summa- 
rised his longer discussions of the topic elsewhere, his brief remarks in 
Essay 12 on the three monads which Socrates in the Philebus places in 
‘the antechamber of the Good’ are explicitly marked as condensed, be- 
cause his views could be studied at greater length in his monograph on 
the topic. Though this is lost to us, Proclus also gives a more extended 
summary of his views in the Platonic Theology. The relevant section of 
the Philebus Commentary can to a large extent be reconstructed from 
Damascius’ Lectures on the Philebus, as it is generally clear where Pro- 
clus’ arguments end and Damascius’ begin.” 

For Proclus, the three monads are not only criteria of the good life, 
but also fundamental to being itself, in their close connection with the 
transcendent One/Good. The monads appear in the earliest stages of 
procession from the One, in the mixture produced from the Limit and 


" See Plat. Theol. I 9 38.3—7; HI 11, 43.2-44.20; HI 13, 48.10-49.2; HI 18 62.11-64.12; 
Ill 22 79.2-80.27. The monads are also employed in the Timmaeus Commentary at II 
267.11-24; II 269.6-13; II 270.17-24; HI 66.13-26; II 69.10-14. In Damascius see in 
Phil. 2.3-4 and 233-49; De Principiis | 64.8-13, 64.19-22, 65.21-66.2, 71.1-2, 305.14: 
306.1. On the lost monograph and Proclus’ understanding and use of the three monads 
see Combés (1987). 

3 Combés (1987), 178. 
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the Unlimited. As Proclus states at Platonic Theology ILI 9: “Che mixed 
is a monad, because it participates in the One, and it is of a dual nature 
(dyoeidés), in so much as it has come forth from two first principles, 
and it is a triad, in so much as there must be in the mixed, according 
to Socrates, beauty, truth, and proportion’ (Plat. Theol. III 9 3-7). The 
monads inform each of the subsequent levels of reality as they unfold. 
In the ascent of the soul returning to the Good, by implication, they are 
among the final barriers to be passed."4 

At in Philebum 235, Damascius summarises Proclus’ view of the roles 
of the three monads: 


Proportion, according to the commentator [Proclus], belongs to the elements 
and appears in their relation to each other; for only when they have become 
proportionate can they coalesce, and then the whole superimposes itself upon 
them. Beauty, in his opinion, comes in with form as a whole, being Form of 
forms. Truth is both in the whole and in the elements, for each is true individ- 
ually and so is the whole. 

(trans. Westerink)'5 


In addition to these roles in the formation of specific objects, Proclus 
also speaks of the parts played by the monads in shaping the mixture 
(to mikton) itself. “The proportionate is for the mixture the cause of the 
unity of its being, the true is the cause of its genuinely (ontés) being, and 
the beautiful is the cause of its being intelligible. Consequently that 
which is primarily being is intelligible and genuinely existent and espe- 
cially in the likeness of the One (enoeidesteros). And intellect is joined 
to it [i.e. to that which primarily exists] due to its kinship (o7keiésis) with 
the beautiful, and each thing participates in being because it is being of 
beings, and that it is highest among the things that exist because it is 
joined to the Good.’ (Plat. Theol. TI] 11 139.20-140.1). Placed as they 
are at the highest level of the intelligible and of being, the monads in- 
form the intelligible as a whole. Proclus goes on to quote with approval 
the conclusion of ‘the divine Iamblichus’ who defined (aphorizein) the 
intelligible by proportion and truth and beauty, ‘and revealed through 
these the intelligible gods in the Platonic theology’ (III 11.140.1-5)." 


"4 Combés (1987), 189-90. 

's Damascius goes on to challenge Proclus’ demarcation of the activities of the monads 
here, arguing instead that each is active in the elements and in the sum of the elements. 
See in Phil. 237. 

6 Damascius similarly reports that lamblichus said that the three monads, proceeding from 
the Good, organised (kosmein) the intellect. Which sense of intellect (mous) Iamblichus 
intended, he says, is not clear. Iamblichus also added that ‘in Orphic literature the three 
monads manifest themselves in the mythical Egg’ (Damascius, in Phil. 243). 
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In Essay 12 it does not suit Proclus’ purpose to rehearse again these 
points about the function and nature of the monads which he discusses 
in other texts. Here he wishes only to comment briefly upon the mon- 
ads in the antechamber of the Good as the penultimate stop in the as- 
cent of the soul to the Good itself. The monads, unlike the Good, have 
being and are intelligible. The Good itself will be found ‘in the midst 
of the three monads’, which ‘transport us to it, because of their kinship 
with it’ (295.18-24). The fuller details of how the monads reflect the 
Good (which Proclus here omits) are recorded for us in Damascius, in 
Phil. 238: 


The One Principle of all things constitutes each thing and makes it what it 
is, and therefore its light is Truth (Rep. VI 508e—590a); and it reveals itself as 
desirable to all things, and therefore it is also primal Beauty and the Cause of 
things beautiful (Epist. II 3 12e); lastly, it determines, for each thing according to 
its capacity, the measures set by the order of which it is the source and therefore 
it is glorified as the Measure (Laws IV 716c). What the First Cause, then, is in 
one, the three monads are separately, and thus they express the One Principle. 

(trans. Westerink) 


For the lovers of contemplation, Proclus recommends the study of this 
topic in his monograph. In Essay 12, however, he is concerned solely 
with stating that the monads, by their expression of the Good itself, 
allow us to apprehend it at one remove, and then, in an ineffable way, 
to approach and to understand it directly. It is with this prospect of the 
final, indescribable understanding of the Good that Essay 12 ends. In 
this, the ending is something of a reprise of Essay 11, which also aimed 
to take its readers/audience to this elevated point. 
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287 On the Cave in the Seventh Book 
of the Republic 


<I. THE DOUBLY DIVIDED LINE: 287.20-292.21> 


20 If it is necessary that we too should speak about the Cave and all the 
things outside the Cave and their resemblance (homoiotés) to reality (ta 
pragmata), let us first discuss how Plato himself divided all things in the 
cutting up of the Line (Rep. VI 509d—511e5).'7 In those [divisions] as 
well he makes the things inside the Cave represent the objects of opin- 

25 ion (doxasta), and makes the things outside the Cave represent the ob- 
jects of understanding (gnésta). It is for this reason too that, in addition 
to the division itself, when he has completed it in the sixth book (VI 
5116, ff.), he immediately adapted this image at the very beginning of 
the seventh (VII 514a1, ff.). In addition to this image (eikén), he once 

288 again took up the division previously discussed (VII 533¢7, ff.), drawing 
parallel distinctions between the [kinds of] understanding (gnésis) and 
the objects to which the [kinds of] understanding apply (VII 534 a5, ff), 
as he said himself. In between these [passages] he encourages [his lis- 
teners] to compare accordingly these things to what he has said before 

5 (VII 517a-b), which were the four divisions of all things. So let us run 
briefly through those things, with which we shall demonstrate that the 
image as a whole is in agreement (homologein). 

So wishing to indicate that the procession of existent things from 
the One was continuous (syechés) and unified (enémenos), [Plato] con- 
veyed this continuity (synecheia) through the image of a single Line, 

10 with the subsequent [segments] proceeding from the prior ones at each 
stage through likeness (Aomoiotés) and coherence (allélouchia), since no 
emptiness (keno) separates existent things. This would not be lawful, 
because the Good produces all things and causes them to revert back 
upon itself. At any rate it is necessary that the process of becoming 


‘7 Proclus plainly implies that these passages, the Cave and the Divided Line, have been 
discussed by others, as we might well expect. Prior to Proclus, the surviving discussions 
come from Plutarch (Platonic Questions 3) and Iamblichus (On General Mathematics 
32.13, ff.). He does not, however, on this occasion state who these predecessors were, 
nor does he introduce their arguments in the course of the essay. On the reasons for 
this and the character of this essay, see our Introduction to it. 
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(genesis) must be assimilated to that which produces it. Therefore, since 
that [producing it] is one, the process of becoming must of necessity be 
continuous, because continuity is akin to unity (to hen)."* The likeness 
of the following divisions of the Line to the initial stages is the cause 
of this continuity, and we all agree that this likeness is on the side of 
unity,’? because likeness is a kind of unity (enotés). 

For these reasons [Plato] takes a single Line and divides it in two, 
dividing it not into equal parts, but into unequal ones, yet nonetheless 
into two.*° Indeed in the Philebus (16cg—d4) [Plato] instructed those in- 
vestigating existent things to investigate the dyad after [they consider] 
the one — if there is in fact [a dyad], and if not, the number close to the 
dyad. Therefore the division of all things into unequal parts indicates, 
in his view, the rank of the things divided, by virtue of the fact that he 
posits an inequality with respect to what is continuous [i.e. the length 
of the segments] that is an image of the inequality with respect to ex- 
istence. He further divides each of these two unequal divisions propor- 
tionately (analagon) to the [dividing of] the Line in the initial stage — this 
proportionality vividly showing the decline of secondary existents from 
primary ones through its sameness (tautotés). For proportionality is a 
sameness of ratio (/ogos) and ‘the most beautiful of bonds’, as we have 
learned from the Timaeus (31¢2), and ‘a judgement of Zeus’, as we have 
heard in the Laws (VI 757b7).*! So just as this cosmos has been crafted 
(démiourgein) in accordance with proportion, since all things possess an 


‘8 The general sketch of procession which Proclus gives here can be supplemented by 
reference to the Elements of Theology, especially the opening sections on unity and 
multiplicity and on procession and reversion (propositions 1-39). See especially ET 
28 (‘Every producing cause brings into existence things like to itself before the unlike’) 
and 29 (‘All procession is accomplished through a likeness (homoiotés) of the secondary 
to the primary’). Continuity (synecheia) is important in several senses: between higher 
and lower principles and also in the cycles of procession and reversion (ET 33). On the 
unified character (henémenos) of procession see ET 13: ‘Every good tends to unify what 
participates in it; and all unification is a good; and the Good is identical with the One’ 
(trans. Dodds). 

‘9 We borrow the phrasing of ‘on the side of unity’ from the translation of this passage in 

d’Hoine (2018), 577. 

It is difficult, as Festugiére notes, to see a motivation for the adverb homés, though 

it appears to be emphasising the importance of the fact that there are two parts over 

the other issue in this sentence, the equality or inequality of the two halves. Proclus’ 
insistence on the inequality of the halves responds to a tradition which wanted to 
see equal divisions (isa tmémata) here rather than unequal (anisa) ones. See on this 
the valuable note by d’Hoine ((2018), 578-9 n.12) and further discussion in the 

Introduction to this essay. 

** Proclus’ most sustained exegesis of the proportion as the judgement of Zeus, with the 
geometric, arithmetic, and harmonic means being correlated with the daughters of 
Themis, occurs at in Tim. IL 198.16, ff. 
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indissoluble friendship (philia) towards each other, in the same way all 
things proceed, being bound together through proportion and harmo- 
nising (Lomologein) with each other. 

When he has demonstrated the four divisions of the one Line, he 
postulates the first two divisions, which make up the greater part, as 
constituting the division of the intelligible class (noouwmenon genos), 
and the next two, which make up the lesser part, that is, the visi- 
ble class (horémenon genos). This is because it is necessary to attribute 
the greater part to the intelligible, because it is more powerful and 
embraces the other, and the lesser part to the visible. For it [sc. the 
visible] is included in the former [sc. the intelligible] in a preliminary 
way (kat? aitian).?? That which is included (to periechomenon) is always 
lesser than that which includes (to periechon), whether you should take 
that inclusion (perioché) to be with respect to existence (ousia) or to 
power (dynamis) or to activity (energeia), just as is seen too in the case 
of all things that connect (synechés) and that are distinct (diéirémena). 
So of the two divisions of the Line which are initially unequal, the 
greater one is the intelligible class, and the lesser on the other hand 
is the visible. 

So following this, he begins from the things that are first relative to 
us, since they are more familiar,*3 namely from the visible class, and 
he says, ‘one of the two divisions is made up of images’ (eckones) (Rep. 
soger), and the other of all that of which those images [are likeness- 
es]. And since ‘images’ can also designate both sculptures and paintings 
and all things of that kind, he himself further defines what he intends 
the images to be: shadows (such as result from sources of illumination 
among things illuminated) he calls ‘images’, as well as the reflections 
(emphasis) in water and those in other reflecting surfaces. Moreover 


» Cf. ET 65 where Proclus distinguishes three modes of existence for a thing: kat’ aitian, 
kath’ hyparxin and kata methexin. The first is the mode in which secondary things ‘pre- 
exist’ (probyparchein) in their sources. The visible realm pre-exists or is implicit in the 
intelligible one. 

*3 Proclus’ way of putting the matter suggests that Aristotle’s methodological precepts in 
Physics I.1 are, in fact, derivative on Plato’s practice in the dialogues. 

+ Proclus connects Plato’s text at Rep. 5o0get—510a3 with Soph. 266b10-cq4 by virtue of 
the fact that Plato seems to say more than would be strictly necessary for Glaucon and 
Adeimantus to grasp his point. It is worth looking closely at the texts. The Republic 
passage tells us something about the various kinds of surfaces that give rise to reflections: 
Aéyw SE Tas EikOVAS TIPATOV HEV TAS OKIGS, ETTEITA TH Ev TOIs USao1 PavTaopaTa Kai Ev TOIS 
doa TUKVa TE Kal Agia Kai QaVa GUVEOTHKEY, Kal Ta TO TOIOUTOV. The parenthetical remark 
on shadows in Proclus (tivas eivor BowAeTan Tas eikdvas, Kal ds Tas GTO THY patilovTav 
atroteAoupévas év pwtilopévois, Tas TE OKIGS MNOIW Eikdvas KaAciv) presumably connects 
with the explanation of shadows in the Sophist passage (oxid piv Stav év T4 TUPI OKdTOS 
éyytyvntot). The dark object that is im the light is presumably much the same as the 
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when he defines what qualities are required for these reflecting surfac- 

es, he says that they are density, smoothness, and brightness. They need 
density, so that the impression (emphasis), when it falls upon the pores 

(poros), does not lose the ability to become one unified image (eidé/on) 290 
from multiple effluences (aporrboia), they need smoothness lest the 
roughness of the surface, because of its indentations and protrusions, 
becomes a cause of irregularity for the image which will be produced; 

and they need brightness, so that the image, although it has an indis- 

tinct appearance, can nonetheless be seen. The motes [of dust] appear- 5 
ing in the air, illuminated through the windows, are invisible without 

light, because they have only a dim solidity (sustasis).*5 Therefore we 

must reason on the basis of these [facts] that impressions (emphasis), 
according to Plato, are realities (hypostasis) crafted by a daemonic in- 
vention (méchané) for producing certain apparitions (eidélon),*® just as 

he himself teaches in the Sophist (266b7). This is because shadows, to 10 
which he says that apparitions (e/dé/on) are related, have a nature of this 

kind. For they too are images (e7k6n) of bodies and shapes, and have a 

very great sympathy (sympatheia) with the objects from which they fall 

out, as demonstrate the [effects] which the arts of magicians are report- 15 
ed to produce in relation to apparitions (e/dé/on) and shadows. And why 

do I speak of the powers of those people? Those powers can be exer- 

cised even by irrational animals prior to any reason. The hyena, they 

say, treading on the shadow of a dog that is sitting high up, casts it down 


shadows that are produced amidst things illuminated as a result of the sources of 
illumination. The Sophist passage continues with an explanation of how images are 
produced: SitrAotv SE vik’ Gv pds oikeiOv Te Kai GAAOTPIOV Trepl Ta AauTTPa Kai Asia eis 
Ev ouveAGdv Tis EuTTPOOPEV ElwBuUIas Sweoos Evavtiav alobnow Trapéxov Eidos atrepyaCytai. 
This corresponds pretty well with the theory of reflections at Timaeus 46a. Though 
the Republic text says nothing about the double illumination theory involved, the mere 
mention of the smooth (/eios) surface in both passages seems to be sufficient for Proclus 
to connect them. 

Ta év TH Gépr ~aivdueva Sik THv BupiSov Kata AapyTrdpeva EUopata. Proclus seems 
to draw on Aristotle to turn a familiar atomist image on its head. In De An. I.2, we 
find Democritus comparing atoms to dust motes (év Té& dép1 TE KaAOUEVa EUopaTa, & 
paivetar év Tois 81& THv BupiSev dxtiow). The same image is used by Lucretius (DRN 
IL. 112-24) who claims that seeing dust motes floating in sunlit air is a visible image of 
the underlying reality of invisible atoms moving restlessly through the void. Proclus, 
by contrast, seems to imply that the solidity of the dust mote (analogous to the atom) 
is questionable, since it owes its appearance (analogous to existence?) to the Sun which 
illuminates it. 

We follow d’Hoine’s suggestion (2018, 585 n. 31) to take the genitive ciScAcov Tivdsv as 
an objective one with unxavf rather than qualifying Utootdceis. Both Festugiére and 
Abbate take this phrase instead with trootéoeis. 
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20 and makes the dog its meal.?? And when a woman is menstruating, Ar- 
istotle says (Insomn. 2.459b27), if she looks into a mirror, the mirror 
and the image (e/dé/on) appearing in it appear bloody.** The images are 
also realities (bypostasis) according to Plato, and I think this is clear from 
the analogy. For he says that just as the objects of conjecture (ta eikasta) 
are in relation to visible things (ta horata), so are discursive objects (ta 

25 dianoéta) to intelligible objects (ta noéta). And these [discursive objects] 
are apparently both forms and existent things; and the objects of con- 
jecture (eikaston), therefore, being apparitions (e/délon) of visible objects 
have a certain nature and existence (owsia) of one kind or another in 
which they exist.’ 

Moreover it is possible for the friends of Plato to know this at great- 

291 er length. Since representations (eékaston) are of this kind, hear next 
how the other kind, that of visible things, is defined. For [he says that] 

they are all of that kind ‘of which this [other] is a likeness, the ani- 

mals around us and plants and all manufactured things’ (Rep. 5 10a5-6). 
Therefore it is clear from this to those who are able to conceive of 

5 it, that everything in the Cave will be analogous to visible things, and 
each animal and all the implements that those present carry around the 
prisoners, and each thing planted (phyteuton) that grows around those 

same people - each of these things will be a body and consequently of 

the visible class (genos). For Plato has distinguished, I believe, all things 

10 into the manufactured and the natural, [the latter of] which he called 


7 This on its own would be barely comprehensible, but the same curious belief is 
reported in Aelian’s On the Nature of Animals (6.14) on the authority of Aristotle: fr. 
369 (fragmenta zoica) in V. Rose, Aristotelis qui ferebantur librorum fragmenta (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1886). The first part of the Aristotelian fragment relates that the hyena is 
able to send animals to sleep due to a special power in its left paw. When attacking 
dogs, however, it casts its shadow on the intended victim, thus reducing it to silence. 
Having silenced the dog, the hyena is able to carry it off and eat it. Aelian, interestingly, 
likens hyenas to witches (cs oi pappaxides), much as Proclus introduces his hyenas by 
analogy with magicians. On the role of these optical effects in Proclus’ understanding 
of the Divided Line see the Introduction to this essay. 

This curious belief is also reported by Olympiodorus, who also combines it with the 
example of the hyena and the dog’s shadow (én Alc. 219). As Abbate observes (2004, 405 
n. 22), the authors evidently have a common source. 

d’Hoine (2018), 585-6, astutely observes that Proclus takes such pains to establish the 
reality of the objects of impression (e/kasta) not for their own sake but because doing so 
helps him to establish the reality of mathematical intermediaries. As the relationships 
which the Divided Line represents between sensibles and reflections in the lower part 
of the Line is analogous to that between forms and mathematicals in the upper part of 
the Line, Proclus’ attempt to maintain a robust sense of two distinct sub-divisions in the 
bottom part of the Line serves to reinforce the necessity for two sub-divisions in the 
upper part. 
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‘planted’ (phyteuton) (Rep. 510a5—6). But the shadows from these and 
images appearing in the mirrors he referred to in general as images 
(eikones), and allotted them to the portion made up of the fourth divi- 
sion [of the Line]. 

Moving on to the greater division of the Line, which he sure- 
ly ascribed to the intelligible class3° — there is one [segment] that is 
distinguished in these terms as secondary, and there is another that 
is naturally prior. The secondary [segment] is the object of discursive 
reasoning (dianoéton). 3" This [object] the soul is forced to investigate, 
when it seeks [knowledge of the intelligible], by employing the things 
that have been imitated [from it], that is, the visible objects — of which 
the objects of likeness (eckaston) are imitations and images, just as the 
[visible objects] are imitated from [the objects of discursive reasoning]. 
It must employ these images, which are produced by imitation in the 
division of the lower part [of the Line], and must set out on the basis 
of hypotheses, employing [the visible objects] as conventionally agreed 
starting points (arché).» This is because visible things are imitations of 
discursive objects (dianoéma): a circle which is drawn is clearly [an imita- 
tion of] the [circle] in geometry, as is a triangle, and the numbers in visi- 
ble objects are [imitations] of those contemplated by the arithmetician, 
and the same relation holds in all other cases. So these visible objects 
have been imitated earlier by the things after them, I mean, by objects 


3° On this point and the history of the question to which Proclus is responding, see the 
Introduction to this essay. 

31 Socrates’ own initial explanation of the first division of the intelligible part of the Line 
leaves his companion baffled. (Hi To pév attot Tois TOTE LIpNBetoIw dds cikdow ypopevn 
wuxt) Cnteiv dvayKaletoar €€ UTobécewv, OUK ET APXTV TropevoMevN GAN Ertl TeAeuTTV, TO 
8 av étepov — 16 ét” Spyty dvuTrdbetov — & UTroBécews iotoa Kal dveu Té&v trepi éxeivo 
eixdvesv, avTois eiSeo1 1 atTav Tv puesoSov Troioupévy.) Proclus’ initial explanation of 
the discursive segment of the Line is word salad of an even higher incoherence — 
as if he were so excited by the ideas being discussed that he cannot express himself 
grammatically: TO EV OpileTar Kav TOUTH SeUTEpOV, TO 5E PUEL TIPOTEPOV, SiavorToV EV 
TO SeUTEpov (5 1) Tois TOTE ppNGeIow, Tois Opatois Shouse, cov Ty Ta EikaoTe pINTE Kai 
eikoves, aUTH Sé UT’ éxetveov pipndévta — ToUToIs oUV Tois év TH Tow EAdooOVOS TUNLATOS 
Sioipécer ppnGeioww eikoow ypouEvov €€ UTTOBECEDV TIVWY GPUNLEVOV, Kal TAUTaIS as APXais 
duoroyoupEévais T& ETrdpEeva (TOGO dvayKaleTar oKoTTEIV  WUXT. Some clarity arises with 
the next sentence in which we learn the significance of the otherwise opaque até 5: 
Um’ éxeiveov pryndévta . The visible objects in the third segment are imitations of the 
objects of dianoia — just as the shadows and reflections are images of the visible objects 
in the final segment of the visible part. 

» This sentence echoes the wording of Rep. 510bq—9: fT pév adToU Tois TOTE UNOEIow 
as EIKO KPHLEVN YUXT) CyTElv avayKaleTar & UTTOBEcEwV, OUK ET APXTV TroPEUOLEVT GAA’ 
étri TeAeUTHV, TO 8 av Etepov - TO er dpyT avuTPdBeTov — é UTroBEcEws iotoa Kai dveu TV 


Trepi Exeivo eikoveov, aUTOIS EiSeo1 ST AUTAV Thy LEFOSOV Tro1loULEVN. 
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of impression (e7kaston), but are themselves imitations of the discursive 
objects.33 So the discursive object is as I have said. On the other hand 
the earlier [part of the upper section] is the purely intelligible (moéton), 
292 which, because it is higher than the discursive objects, intellect exam- 
ines. And it does not proceed to an end, as if from hypotheses to conclu- 
sions (symperasma), with the hypotheses posed as indemonstrables, but 
5 from first principles (arché) to other, higher first principles, until [intel- 
lect] runs up to the indemonstrable and unhypothetical (anhypothétos) 
first principle, not through its being a hypothesis, but through its being 
the true first principle of everything, beyond which intellection (noein) 
is not at all lawful, because while it is subordinate to nothing, [all] other 
things are subordinate to it.34 
The geometric point, even if it is the first principle of all things 
10 in geometry, nonetheless depends on the common first principle of 
all and is founded upon it. So the monad is the first principle of some 
things and is not [the first principle] of all things in the same manner: 
it is the first principle of numbers and of all things in arithmetic, but 
it is founded upon the first principle of all things. It is necessary for 
15 those ascending to the first principle of all to employ these things as 
steps (epanabasmos).35 Of what sort of ‘totality’ (pan) does he speak then 
if not of the intelligible (moowmenon) totality? For this was one part of 
the division, that of being in general, just as the other division is the 
visible class. In the latter class, the ascent is towards the Sun, the king 
of visible things; in the former class, it is towards the Good, which is 
the ruler of all intelligible things, to which, as [Plato] has said earlier, 
20 [the Good] grants existence (ousia), though it is itself even beyond ex- 
istence and being. 


33 The visible objects have been imitated ‘earlier’ only in the sense that Proclus has 
discussed them earlier in this passage, as he is ascending in his explanation from the 
lower to the higher parts of the Divided Line. They are not, of course, ontologically 
‘earlier’. 

A great deal is implied in Proclus’ choice of verb here, bypokeimai. While we have 

translated ‘subordinate’ (and Festugiére and Abbate both reach for cognate terms in 

French and Italian) the other, perhaps more relevant, sense of hypokeimai, especially in 

its participial forms as here, is ‘predicated’. That is, while nothing can be predicated of 

the One, it is predicated of all subsequent things, even of matter, of which even being 
cannot be predicated. 

5 This relatively uncommon word (epanabasmos), referring to the various intermediate 
steps between sense perception and the first principle as ‘steps’ or ‘stairs’, also appears 
in Diotima’s speech about the ascent through increasingly abstract kinds of beauty in 
the Symposium (211c3). The phrase ‘ascending to the first principle of all’ echoes Rep. 
511b6—7 (eri thy Tot Tavtds d&pxty icv), as Kroll observes. 

36 This paraphrases, of course, Socrates’ description of the Good at Rep. sogb6-10, which 

is discussed much more fully in Essay rr. 
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<1, THE CAVE? 202,.22=206.15> 


So remember these things, because of the likeness of the objects of 
enquiry, which the image (eké) of the Cave will attempt to indicate.37 

At the beginning of this comparison, consider what he says in the intro- 25 
duction to the seventh book: ‘form an image of our nature’, that is, of 
human life itself, not in so much as it is a substance (ousia) and has such 

and such a power (dynamis), but [form an image of human nature] ‘when 

it comes to education and lack of education’.3* For Plato in the ninth 

book makes a comparison of our existence (ousi@) to an animal possess- 

ing by lot a mixed nature, [internally] made up from a human being 

and a lion and some many-headed beast, as well as a [human] exterior, 293 
as if it were a covering lying over all.3? But he shapes the present image 

in a different way, showing what the uneducated life is like, and the 
educated one, following the divisions discussed before and their types 

of understanding (gndsis). He likens the Cave to the whole visible class, 5 
separating all things into two, just as he did with the Line, and then 
ascribing the greater part, namely all that which he brings into likeness 

with the intelligible, to all of the area outside, and the lesser part, name- 

ly all that he brings into likeness with the visible, to all of the area inside 

the Cave. He describes the Cave itself as made up of the underground 10 
chamber (katageion) (since he says, ‘consider people in a cavernous, un- 
derground dwelling’),#° with another part placed higher, and into that 

a way up has been built. At any rate he says that we must contemplate 

(noein) ‘in between the prisoners and the fire an upward way’, and that 

the fire itself illuminates from above both the object-bearers (skewopho- 15 
ros) and the prisoners, so that the shadows of the prisoners also fall 

below and the shadows of the objects which those approaching carry. 
Consequently there is also in the Cave a way up from the more mun- 

dane (chamaizélos) life to the more elevated one, and the shadows, either 

of the prisoners or of the objects, which the prisoners initially consider 20 
to be the first principle (arché) because of their ignorance, correspond 

to the first portion of the line ...# 


37 Proclus insists upon the comparison, as he believes that the images of the Cave and the 
Divided Line cohere closely. 

38 Both quotations in this sentence are from Rep. 5 14a1-2. 

39 At 588c7—588e1 Socrates presents this composite image of the underlying psychic 
nature of human beings, with the human body as an outer ‘covering’ or ‘sheath’ 
(ZAutpov (588er1)). 

4° Rep. §14a2-3. 5 Rep. 514b3-4. 

* At this point at least one folio is missing from the manuscript. See the Introduction 
to this essay on the possible contents of the missing section. When the text resumes, 
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. relative to the visible objects, and discursive objects relative to 
the intelligibles. While all these things [sc. sensible objects] were seen 
first by us as we ascend, [Plato] has added in between these and the tru- 
ly intelligible something else, introducing it somewhat surreptitiously, 
and then [the intelligibles] themselves. What else then does he indi- 
cate to those who are not listening inattentively than this: that the soul 
possesses rational principles (/ogoi) of the discursive objects (dianoéta), 
which geometry investigates and arithmetic, so that the objects con- 
templated by these [sciences] are images (eék6n), and our discursive rea- 
son (dianoia), by being trained in these and purifying itself, must project 

294 (proballein) their rational principles within itself, and contemplate these 
in itself, not in images but folded together and without parts. It was in- 
deed by unravelling these things that [the discursive intellect] generated 
such a great multiplicity of theorems.# 

5 After this he says that [the released prisoner] sees already the whole 
of the heavens at night and the stars that are likenesses (homoi6ma) of in- 
telligible things and the lights in them, by which [light] all of them are 


Proclus is discussing the experiences of the released prisoner who is now able to 
experience the world above, that is, the intelligible. 


* Kroll proposed emending the plainly nonsensical 6éav citav to paveiodv, ‘appearing’. If 


this is correct, the feminine participle would imply that toUt«v must also be feminine, 
picking up oxion (‘shadows’) from the preceding, lost lines. This conjecture was 
followed by both Festugiére (2006) and Abbate (see 1970, 102 n.1 and 2006, 407 n. 42, 
respectively). There are, however, some problems, as d’Hoine observes. If we follow 
this reading, the following part of the sentence must mean that Proclus emphasised 
‘the existence of something intermediate between the shadows outside the Cave and 
the real things found there’, that is, that he places the /ogoi of mathematics in the soul 
between the shadows and the reflections in water that the liberated prisoner sees. This, 
to say the least, would be an odd assertion. If we take it, as do Festugiére and Abbate, 
that the mathematical /ogoi are between the shadows in the Cave and the shadows and 
reflections outside the Cave, a further problem arises in that we are supposed to see 
‘these things’ (whatever they are) first during the ascent, and the shadows in the Cave 
are seen before we have begun to ascend (d’Hoine (2018), 590 n.q9). d’Hoine makes 
the alternative conjecture @e0évtov (‘having been seen’ or ‘having been contemplated’, 
the aorist passive participle of 8ec¢ouo). On this reading ‘these things’ are now ‘the 
sensible particulars’, and it is between these and the intelligibles properly speaking that 
Proclus places the mathematicals. This makes much better sense and is more consistent 
with Proclus’ views elsewhere. As d’Hoine notes himself, the aorist passive of this verb 
‘is frequent only in late ancient and Byzantine Christian authors’ and is not otherwise 
attested in Proclus, though it does occur ‘as early as Philo (De gigant. 15.6) and also 
occurs in Simplicius, in Cat. 186.27, and Philoponus, in De an., 455.28’. Though, we 
would add, it seems a little unusual to use a verb which generally has connotations of 
intelligible ‘seeing’ for this ontologically lower ‘seeing’ of sensible objects, d’Hoine’s 
conjecture is an elegant solution to the problems of an especially knotty passage. 

+ Proclus treats here in summary matters which he develops at much greater length in 
his Commentary on Euclid. See the Introduction to this essay for further discussion. 
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of a solar nature, so that we may contemplate their own proper essence 
(ousia) and their divine qualities (theotés).45 For just as [the stars] are of a 
solar nature due to the light from the Sun,** so [the intelligibles] are all 
divine due to the light from the Good. And if it is proper to look at the 
whole of the heavens before the vision of the Sun and all the things in 
the heavens and the stars,*’ in the same way one must also look at the 
entire intelligible order (diakosmos) and all the things in it before the 
Good, so we must conclude from these points as follows: it is therefore 
necessary that there be some things among the intelligibles analogous 
to the whole spheres, and others to the stars, which the spheres encom- 
pass, and others analogous to the circles themselves. After perceiving 
these [celestial phenomena] we must establish firmly the orders of the 
intelligible that are above soul, taking up the wholeness of the spheres 
as images (eikém) of the gods who are hymned truly as whole, and the 
circles as images of the gods called at the same time whole and partial, 
and the stars as images of those properly addressed as partial, and to 
sub-divide these again as we are led up away from the images.** More- 
over Plato does know these orders, as we have shown in other places, and 
the expositions of the theologians are full of these things.4 

So after the contemplation of these things and the complete habitua- 
tion through these to the light, he says that it is necessary to see the Sun 
in the visible realm, just as one must see the form of the Good in the 


45 Plato describes these experiences of the released prisoner at Rep. 5 16a5—b7. 

4° Cf. in Tim. II 194.30. 

47 Festugiére observes that the sentence does not need both 8i and trpooter. Like him, 
we have translated without 8¢i. 

4# In Essay 11, Proclus has taken great care to establish what he sees as the possibilities 
and limitations of analogy. Here, he feels it legitimate to continue the analogy which 
he sees between celestial objects and the intelligible, to develop a detailed set of 
correspondences between celestial phenomena and the different orders of gods. The 
first group, represented by the whole spheres in the heavens, appears to correspond 
to the leading gods, who are hypercosmic and thus universal — albeit also partial in 
relation to the Intelligible gods, PT VI 12.6-11. The circles correspond to the liberated 
gods who are both hypercosmic and encosmic (and thus both universal and partial), and 
stars correspond to the encosmic gods who are allotted specific parts of the cosmos. 
The further division on which Proclus remarks at the end of the sentence appears to be 
that within the class of encosmic gods between the celestial (im Tim. II] 108.10, ff.) and 
the sub-lunary (én Tim II. 162.1, ff.). 

49 Tt is impossible to know which text or texts Proclus has in mind when he refers us to 
his discussion ‘in other places’ (év &AAois). Certainly, a great deal of the Platonic Theology 
is concerned with establishing that theology as Proclus understood it is to be found in 
Plato if we read the texts correctly. It is also possible that he refers to the lost work On 
the Harmony of Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato with the Oracles. 
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‘understandable’ (gnéstos).’° And that he was accustomed to call the in- 
telligible ‘understandable’, is comprehensible through this expression, 

295 since when he said that the Good provides existence (owsia) to the things 
known," he was not saying [that it provides it] to the things after the 

very first existence, but to the highest of existent things.** And if this is 

5 the case, that it is hymned as even beyond existence and being, it has 
transcended the most divine existences themselves and is super-sub- 
stantial (Ayperousios), in so far as it is beyond intelligible existence. If we 

had apprehended it sufficiently, it would be clear to us that it is truly 

with daemonic inspiration that it is said that ‘the form of the Good is 

the last to be seen among the understandable, and only with difficulty’s 

(for he has added this), because it is possible to be joined with it for 

10 those who ascend to the intelligible, from and through the intelligible 
alone.5+ Therefore within the understandable, the Good is seen by one 

who lies within its antechamber.’5 The thing which participates in the 
primary mode (prétés) in [the Good] is the intelligible, which shows 

15 out of itself, for those who are able to see it, what the [light] above the 
intelligible, which is the cause of the light in the intelligible, is like, if 

it is lawful to speak this way. Truly the light in it®* is more divine than 

that among those who intellectively receive (noein) the intelligible, just 


s° Quoting and commenting upon Rep. 517b8-c1: év 14 yumots Tedeutaia h Tot dyobod 
iSéa. It is because Proclus is echoing closely the wording of the Platonic passage that 
he refers to the Good here as a form, though if he were speaking more precisely, as he 
does in Essay 11, he would no doubt clarify that the Good beyond being is not a form, 
and is to be distinguished from ‘the form of the good’. On the three senses of ‘the good’ 
which Proclus distinguishes see Essay 11 with our Introduction to it. 

5* Rep. sogb610. 

5 The wording is slightly cryptic, but it is likely that Proclus is distinguishing the henads 
(‘the things after the very first existence’) from the highest of existent things (i.e. the 
highest of the intelligibles). This is because the henads, like the Good/One itself, 
are beyond existence. See ET 115: ‘Every god is above being (Ayperousios), above life 
(hyperzoos), and above intelligence (Aypernous).’ 

53 Rep. 517b8-9. 

54 Proclus is careful to avoid saying that the Good beyond being can be known, for 
reasons which he discusses fully in Essay 11. It can, however, be ‘joined with’ or ‘seen’ 
in a manner unlike anything else. 

55 Proclus refers, as often, to the ‘antechamber’ of the Good from Philebus 64c1, ff. 

56 The pronoun otté here is, as Festugiére remarked, ‘vague’ (104 n.1): does it refer to 
the intelligible or to the Good? On the face of it, it appears more likely that it should 
be the intelligible, as it is the light in the intelligible which Proclus goes on to contrast 
with the less divine light in the (metaphoric, intellective) eye of the beholder (on which, 
see n. 57 below). The reference below, however, to the visibility of the Good (295.20- 
1) suggests that it could also be this light which is referred to. This is ultimately, in any 
case, the same light. As Proclus has discussed above, the intelligible derives its light 
from the Good, just as the other bodies in the heavens were supposed to derive their 
light from the Sun. 
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as the light in the stars [is more divine] than that in the eyes that gaze 

at the stars.57 So Socrates in the Philebus also said that the Good is hard 

to apprehend and visible, as he says in this passage, only with difficulty, 20 

and that it must be found in the midst of three monads which are 

arranged in the antechambers [of the Good] and which are intelligible: 

truth, beauty, symmetry.** For these transport us to it, because of their 

kinship with it. And we explained in the book regarding these three 

monads how each reveals the Good and what function each provides for 25 

intelligible things and how. For it is being (to om) that produced these 

and through them illuminated the whole expanse of the intelligible.5 

Because these topics have been discussed at greater length elsewhere, 

I do not have leisure to thoroughly revise them in the present discus- 

sion, but lovers of contemplation of existent things must take from that 

[book] our interpretations (Ayponoia) regarding these [monads].° 296 
So in the same way, in this text too, he thinks it right that one sees 

finally the form of the Good among the understandable, because the 

understandable, which is in fact the intelligible, is the pedestal® of the 

vision [of the Good]. Therefore it is seen in this, although indeed it is 

beyond all the intelligible, since [the intelligible] participates in it in the 

primary manner (prétés) and shows most vividly of all things what [the 

Good] is, by participation in which [the intelligible] is solely under- 

standable.” [Plato] urges that the person who sees the Good subsequent 

to seeing all [other intelligible things] must conclude that it is the cause 

of all that is beautiful and correct. On the one hand, amidst the visible 

it generates the light and its [cosmic] sovereignty, while on the other 10 

hand, amidst the intelligible, it provides truth and intellect, since it is 


wn 


57 Proclus here refers to the Platonic extramission theory of vision (Tim. 45b2-e1), 
according to which the eyes emit a kind of light which coalesces with the daylight (or 
other sources of illumination) to form an ‘eye beam’. When this eye beam contacts 
objects, it transmits information back to the eye. Vision is thus much like touch — albeit 
touch exercised with a stick. 

58 Philebus 65a1-5. 

59 Proclus’ monograph On the Three Monads does not survive. As Westerink (2010, xxi) 
notes, however, it is also summarised at Platonic Theology 150.50-151.35, where it is 
referred to as a monobiblos, that is, a short essay of a book or less, and it may also be the 
monobiblos cited by Damascius (Dub. I 57.15-18). Proclus’ Commentary on the Philebus is 
also lost, but something of its contents can be determined from Damascius’ responses 
to it in his Lectures on the Philebus. See further the Introduction to this essay. 

° That Proclus refers to his opinions on these monads as hyponoiai suggests that he regards 

these as interpretations of a hidden meaning. This same word and its cognates are used 

primarily of extracting allegorical meaning from texts. 

Cf. in Tim. Il 13.9 where earth is similarly said to be a foundation or pedestal for the 

other elements as things that sit upon it. 

? In contrast with sensible things which are able to be understood in a way and also not 
able to be understood. 
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the sovereign over all. For given that it generated the Sun, and all 

those things by which the Sun is responsible for becoming, that thing 

itself is much more a prior cause, and if it is the cause of existence for 

intelligible things, and also the cause of all things of which those things 
15 are causes, it is all the more greatly to be hymned as cause. 


% The text is corrupt at this point, as Kroll already observed. Festugiére translates cs 
&v xupiov, which is one of Kroll’s suggestions in the apparatus criticus. Alternatively he 
also proposed uévov dv. Similarly, Abbate proposes and translates udveos avTd Sv KUpIoV 
mavtwv (‘essendo solamente esso il “Signore di tutte le cose”’). We have translated 
as dv, though without any great confidence that it is correct. The sense in any case is 
broadly clear: the Good produces the Sun as sovereign of the visible but is itself the 
sovereign of the intelligible, producing truth and intellect on that level. 
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Essay 13 is a wide-ranging commentary on the short speech of the 
Muses in Republic VII 546a1-547a5 and 547b2-c4. Proclus names this 
essay after the bee, because bees are sacred to the Muses and display a 
kind of appropriately ruled society.’ 

Plato has just completed the central books of the Republic (V, VI, and 
VI), in which he has advocated that women should share the philo- 
sophical rule with men and has laid out the three famous analogies of 
the Sun, Divided Line, and Cave. He now embarks on the decline from 
the government of the ideal city through to four lesser forms: timoc- 
racy, oligarchy, democracy, and tyranny. The Muses’ speech explains 
the reasons behind the decline of the ideal city, stating that it occurs 
because of strife between the auxiliary and guardian classes after these 
two classes are no longer able to select the correct time for breeding 
the new generation. Notoriously, the reasons involve a difficult math- 
ematical formula and the understanding of this formula is made yet 
more difficult by the language through which the Muses relate their 
explanation. 

The Muses are made to tell the audience about two cycles with two 
numbers. There is one cycle for ‘that which is divine and generated’ 
and this cycle in encompassed by the ‘Perfect Number’. Then there is 


' Tt seems just possible that bees have another connection too — apart from being well- 
known examples of well-governed social animals who are sacred to the Muses upon 
whose help Socrates calls to explain the decline of the ideal polis. The whole point of 
knowledge of the nuptial number is to ascertain the opportune moments for conception 
and birth. The only mention of bees in Proclus outside the context of Essay 13 comes 
in the Cratylus Commentary. There Proclus quotes Orphic fr. 189 (‘she devised the 
illustrious works of the loud-buzzing bees’) in his interpretation of Demeter’s name. 
Demeter is responsible not only for life, but for the perfection of life: ‘in imitation of 
this eternal double generation, even mothers who give birth temporally at once both 
bear their infant and naturally supply the child with milk as nourishment, but do this 
neither before nor after’ (in Crat. 92.21-5). Porphyry too connects Demeter with the 
bees, telling us that her priestesses are called bees (Nymph. 18.6). So we have a creature 
that is sacred not only to the Muses, but to Demeter, who is herself allegorised in terms 
of birth and the provision of nourishment in a matter that is timely. The relevance 
of this symbolism of Demeter to Proclus’ choice of titles must remain speculative. 
Perhaps if we were not missing pages at the beginning, we would know more. 
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another number for human beings.* This latter number is described as 
the total geometric number.3 The guardians will at some point manage 
to be ignorant of this number and will not schedule the marriage fes- 
tivals at the opportune moment with the result that inferior children 
will be born. This seems likely to be a consequence of the fact that 
their calculations of the proper time combine reasoning with percep- 
tion and in spite of their wisdom, the guardians will manage to get this 
wrong.+ The children who result from this ill-timed reproductive cycle 
will be ‘neither gifted nor fortunate’.5’ Though their parents will select 
the best among them to rule, they will still be unworthy to rule when 
their time comes and the specific nature of their unworthiness reveals 
why the Muses in particular have been selected to explain the decline 
from the ideal city-state. These unworthy guardians will neglect the 
cultural training or mousiké necessary for the role (546d5-6). So it is 
the Muses who tell us how it comes about that the gifts of the Muses 
are under-valued and the political consequences that flow from this. 
Socrates and his companions accept this diagnosis as correct, since it 
is spoken by the Muses themselves. The subsequent stages of political 
decline described by Socrates in Books VIII and IX are also ostensibly 
narrated by the Muses,° but Socrates no longer conveys their message 
in such a high-flown style. The Muses’ poetic obscurity (but perhaps 
not their authority?) is confined to the immediate causes of political 
decline: ignorance of the total geometric number that corresponds to 
the human cycle for the birth of children who are gifted and fortunate. 

Proclus’ commentary on these lines follows a winding path. After a 
brief introduction, marred by a long lacuna, he discusses the general 


> Rep. 546b3-4 €oT1 SE Beien HEV yevvnTe TrEpiodos Tv ApiGuds TrepiAayBavel TEAEIOS, avOpartreico 
Be... 

3 Rep. 546c6—diouptras SE OUTOS dpIOUds yew LETPIKds, TOIOUTOU KUpIOS, GuEIVoveV TE Kai 
XEIPOVWV YE VETEDV ... 

+ Rep. 546a8-b3 kaittep Svtes Gogoi, oUs TyEuovas TdOAEws ETraIdeUoaobe, OUSEV LGAAOV 
Aoyloue pet’ aicOrcews TeUEovtat, GAA TrapEloIy avTOUS Kal yevvtjcoual TraiSas TroTe OU 
Séov. 

5 Rep. 546d1-3 as Stav &yvoroavtes Uuiv of PUAaKEs CUVOIKifwolv VUE@as VUU@ioIs Tapa 

Kaipov, oUK eUipuets US’ eUTUXEIS TASES EvOVTAI- 

Note that at 54744 we get the final Homeric flourish; followed by agreement on 

the correctness of their account; followed by the observation that this correctness 

is anchored in the nature of those who testify to it. 547b1 is then an invitation for 
the Muses to continue to give their authoritative testimony on the forms of political 
decline — albeit not in the Muses’ previous style of speaking: 


Kai op8as y’, pn, aUTAS GtroKpiveoBar ProouED. 
Kai yap, fw 8 éya, davayKn Movoas ye otoas. 


Ti ovv, 7 & Ss, TO WeTa TOUTO Aéyouow ai Motcoa; 
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reason for the collapse of the ideal state. Parallels between the divine 
governance of the well-ordered cosmos and the human rulers of the 
ideal polis are a recurring feature of Proclus’ Republic Commentary. So 
it is unsurprising that he embeds the discussion of change in political 
orders in the context of natural change. This introductory material is 
interrupted by a long textual gap and by the time we rejoin the discus- 
sion in section 9, Proclus has turned to the specifics of civic decline. 
As Proclus imagines it, the state’s collapse takes place gradually over 
four generations with the breakdown of the state’s educational system 
following upon the error in calculating the correct times of mating for 
the guardian class. Training in mousiké (arts and philosophy) is lost, 
and gymnastic education is insufficient to create the necessary harmony 
among the three classes.’ 

Proclus considers the topic of the Muses’ speech (the dissolution of 
the perfect state) so important to the dialogue that he gives the speech 
its own aim (skopos). In effect, the speech of the Muses is a /ogos within 
the bigger /ogos of the Republic — one introducing new speakers with a 
new purpose and new styles of communication. The style, language, 
and tone of the Muses’ speech, Proclus adds, is appropriately high and 
sublime. Importantly, this speech employs images because of the things 
that it deals with, viz. things in the cosmos and human souls (in Remp. 
II 8.11-14). The use of such images is characteristic of the method of 
teaching from numbers (cf. in Tim. 1 7.25-30). The problem for the 
perpetuity of the ideal city lies with the heavenly motions and human 
inability to make correct calculations, both of which must be taken into 
consideration in his commentary. But given the speakers who are com- 
municating the nature of this problem, we can expect that the exegesis 
will be both literal and symbolic. Proclus continues the discussion of 
this double cause (cosmic forces and human error), making clear how 
they work in tandem to cause the state’s decline. 

This cosmic contribution to the downfall of the ideal state, plus the 
persistent theme of the parallel between the cosmic and civic political 


7 Recall that harmonia is simultaneously musical, but also cosmic order and civic 
harmony. On the art of the Muses or mousiké, philosophy, and the ‘leader of the Muses’ 
(ie. Apollo), see in Remp. I 57.8-16: “Therefore, we say that philosophy itself is the 
“oreatest mousikée” (Phdo 61a3—4), just as it is the most erotic, if you are willing to say that 
what is most erotic is that which has harmonised, not the lyre, but [has established] the 
soul itself in the best harmony — a harmony through which it is able both to introduce 
order (kosmein) to all things human and to celebrate the divine matters perfectly, 
imitating the Leader of the Muses himself who, on the one hand, celebrates the Father 
with intellectual songs and, on the other, establishes continuity throughout the whole 
cosmos by means of insoluble bonds, “moving all things together” as Socrates in fact 
says in the Cratylus (405¢).’ 
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orders, explains several sections that might appear tangential to the 
matter of choosing the right time for the guardians to conceive babies. 
Section 11 opens with the Neoplatonic alignment between the states- 
man and the Demiurge. We noted in volume I the division of Plato’s 
political writings in accordance with a doctrine of three Demiurges: 
Zeus, Dionysus, and Adonis.* Since the Republic describes a political 
order aligned with Zeus — the highest of the three Demiurges — and 
because the Demiurge of the Timaeus is identified with Zeus, Proclus 
feels free to situate the discussion of the cosmic causes of civic decline 
in the context of the Timaeus. It is, after all, the Timaeus that tells us 
more than any other dialogue about the Demiurge. Accordingly, sec- 
tions 11-15 deal with topics that have strong connections with Plato’s 
cosmogony in the Tizmaeus. Section 12 deals with the question of what 
is ungenerated and indestructible, as well as with the notion that cos- 
mogony does not occur at a specific time. Section 13 looks at the dif- 
ference between eternity and time, and posits that infinite time carries 
on continuously as every star and planet repeat their universal cycles. 
In section 14 we are told that all living creatures (including plants) have 
lifecycles that are dependent upon the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
The heavenly bodies also affect the ease or difficulties of various crea- 
tures’ conception. Section 15 examines how the cosmos and its revo- 
lutions (both of the whole cosmos and of the stars and planets within 
it) have their own cycles of returns. Thus, human beings, animals, and 
plants have their own cycles too, dependent on those higher cycles. The 
Perfect Number encompasses all those cycles and aids the guardians in 
their determination of the best time for conception. 

Beginning in section 16, Proclus considers the Perfect Number, 
which is the number that determines the cycle of the whole cosmos, 
including the gods of the stars and planets.’? This Perfect Number 


* See volume I, 58 and O’Meara (2003), 95-6. 

9 In Tim. 1 316.12-16 

© The Timaeus too discusses a ‘complete number of time’, but here one needs to take care 
not to suppose that these related dialogues align perfectly. At the end of his discussion 
of the perfect or complete number of time in the Timaeus, Proclus distinguishes the 
two: 


Except that it must be added to what has been said that this Perfect Number [in the 
Timaeus| must be thought to differ from the one mentioned in the Republic [VII 
546b3] which ‘encompasses the period’ for what is divine and generated. The former 
is more partial [than the one in Republic] and is such as to bring about the completion 
only of the cycles of the eight [heavenly bodies]. The other one, however, is such as 
to include the individual movements among the fixed [stars] as well as the motions 
that take place in all of the things in motion in the heavens simpliciter - whether they 
be visible or invisible, whether they belong to the race of gods or to those that come 
after the gods. It also includes the longer or shorter periods of fertility and infertility in 
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encompasses them as well as the cycles of the daemons and other supe- 
rior classes and, of course, human souls as well. Each of the lesser cycles 
is encompassed by the Perfect Number, which therefore measures all 
the cycles and their returns to their starting points. As such, the Perfect 
Number itself is not of the cosmos but above it and hence Intellectual. 
Just as Eternity is above cosmic time but is its Form or Paradigm, so 
too the Perfect Number is above the arithmetical numerals that define 
the times of the cycles of everything in the cosmos. Therefore the ‘Per- 
fect Number’ is not a number at all but the intellectual predecessor of 
the number that encompasses all the cycles in the cosmos. In section 
17, Proclus turns his attention to the number concerned with human 
conception (rather than the Perfect Number that involves the whole 
cosmos). This number can be better (i.e. produces conceptions at the 
right moment for the birth of worthy guardians in the ideal state) or 
worse (i.e. produces conceptions that lead to inappropriate guardians). 
Although this human number has ultimately an Intellectual source, it 
is also affected by fate. Thus, when the correct harmony (connected to 
the soul’s Circle of the Same) is not achieved, the soul takes on a lesser 
harmony (somehow related to its Circle of the Different). In regard to 
this mathematical harmony, Proclus connects the good harmony with 
the myriad (10,000) and the bad harmony with 10,000 minus 2,500 (the 
number of justice). This lack of justice in the soul causes the guardian 
class to be imperfect and leads directly to the decline of the ideal state. 

At this point Proclus digresses from his main argument, and from 
sections 18 to 34 considers how previous philosophers had interpreted 
Plato on matters that sometimes seem only tangentially related to the 
Perfect Number. From this hodge-podge of opinions, we learn (among 
other things) that Sosigenes and Dercyllides equated the nuptial num- 
ber with the complete return of all the planetary spheres to their orig- 
inal positions in the cosmos (sections 21 and 22) and that Amelius had 
mistakenly (according to Proclus) included the sub-lunary realm in 
his calculation (section 29), that solutions derived from Pythagorean 
number theory involved rational diagonals (sections 26 and 27), and 
that various mathematical formulae show that births are possible in the 
seventh and ninth months of pregnancy but not in the eighth (sections 
32-4). 

Although the topics in these sections may seem in one way uncon- 
nected with each other and with the Platonic text, in another way they 
may also be seen as an introduction to the remainder of the commentary. 


the sub-lunary realm. Consequently [this number] also has authority over (kyrios) the 
period of the human race. 
(in Tim. TI 93.22-94.3, trans. Baltzly (2013)) 
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Proclus has spent time considering what other philosophers have 
thought about topics related to those of the nuptial number. He had 
already made the point that the number is related to the synapokatastasis 
(or ‘joint return’) of the heavenly bodies to their starting points (or, 
since the cycles are continuous, a selected point in the ongoing cycle). 
Thus, Proclus’ discussion of this topic in sections 18-34 is relevant to 
the nuptial number. The extent to which the number is applicable in 
the cosmos, specifically whether or not it includes the sub-lunary zone, 
is crucial for the mathematics behind determining the number. Similar- 
ly, what sort of proofs should be offered is a consideration, and Proclus 
brings in both arithmetical and geometrical proofs here. Even the ques- 
tion of which births are likely to be successful, as those in the eighth 
month would not be, is an important factor in the computation of num- 
ber — and number theory plays a role in determining that as well. Thus, 
although sections 18-34 are a miscellany, they are also a prolegomenon 
to Proclus’ solution for determining the nuptial number. In a sense, 
Proclus is looking back over the history of the question, considering 
related inquiries, and leading his students and readers forward toward 
his own long discussion on the matter. Like Aristotle, he is laying out 
the foundation of the problem as it was laid out by previous thinkers. 
Proclus returns to his own thoughts about the nuptial number in sec- 
tion 35. He begins by laying out in five lines his synoptic response to the 
problem of the nuptial number (36.3—7). He will examine the topic un- 
der five headings: arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy, and dialec- 
tic. His purpose in this elaborate exposition is probably two-fold. First, 
he wishes to go beyond the limited interpretations of previous thinkers, 
such as the merely arithmetical and astronomical interpretations of So- 
sigenes (§21) and the geometrical ones of the Pythagoreans (§23), and 
of Dercyllides’ school (§24). Second, he wants his frve-pronged solution 
to be seen as more complete than those of his predecessors. Finally, and 
more speculatively, there may yet be a third purpose. The progression 
from arithmetic to geometry to astronomy to music and then dialectic 
mirrors the curriculum laid out for the guardians in Rep. VIL." 
Proclus’ arithmetical explanation (36.7—39.28) has similarities to So- 
sigenes’ but takes the basic idea further. Proclus introduces squares and 
square roots, similar and dissimilar numbers, etc., and sets up arith- 
metical series similar to but more complex than those of Sosigenes. 
Proclus takes the Pythagorean epitritos or ratio of 4:3 as a starting point 
since this is clearly indicated in Plato’s text at 546cr1. But he sees this 
starting point through the lens of Timaeus 31a—32b where Plato estab- 
lishes the elements of water and air as terms in the physical analogue of 


" We are grateful to Laura Marongiu for drawing this connection to our attention. 
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a continuous geometric progression between cubic numbers. Accord- 
ingly, Proclus first takes 3 and 4 and squares them. The number 12 
forms a geometric mean between 9 (=37) and 16 (=4’) that preserves 
the 3:4 ratio through all three terms. He then takes the end points, 3 
and 4, and cubes them to yield 27 and 64. Between two cubic numbers, 
two terms are required to generate a continuous geometric proportion, 
as we know from Plato’s argument for his four-element cosmology in 
the Timaeus. Proclus arrives at the two intermediates that ‘bind’ the ex- 
tremes through the same method he explained in the Timaeus: take two 
sides (i.e. factors) from one extreme and one from the other. This yields 
the sequence 33, 3x3x4, 3x4x4, and 43 or 27, 36, 48, and 64. Proclus then 
adds 27 to 48 to yield 75 and 64 to 36 to yield 100." Both numbers are 
then multiplied by 100 as per the instructions of the Muses and yield the 
numbers 7,500 for the first harmony and 10,000 for the second, both of 
which are encompassed by the Perfect Number. While the latter enjoys 
the regularity of the square (i.e. it is 100’), the other is an ‘oblong’ num- 
ber that is 75x100. The differences between the numbers’ breadth and 
depth are allegorised in terms of the human soul. This ‘arithmetic’ in- 
terpretation of 546b3-c7 is the most extended and detailed of Proclus’ 
layered readings. Abstracting from the welter of detail, we may say that 
it puts the idea of binding through geometric proportion at the centre 
and thus connects the unity of the ideal city-state with the unity of the 
visible cosmos in the Tizmaeus. This effectively continues the theme that 
the cosmos is a political paradigm for the Guardians. 

Proclus turns next to his geometrical explanation (40.1-42.10). He 
again makes use of Pythagorean ideas (especially the 3-4-5 right- 
triangle) but extends the basic idea over other triangles constructed from 
them. The geometric reading of Plato’s text seems entirely dependent 
upon the arithmetic one. There are any number of constructions that 
could be undertaken from the original Pythagorean right-triangle and 
Proclus’ choice seems calculated to arrive at the numbers discovered 
in the arithmetic interpretation of Plato’s text. The geometric exege- 
sis makes no particularly direct reference to specific instructions in 
546b3-c7. The closest connection is the starting point of the 3-4-5 
right-triangle. If the geometric reading seems like a gratuitous ‘reading 
in’ to Plato’s words, the harmonic and astronomical exegeses that follow 
are even more so. 


= Though other permutations would give different sums, Proclus presumably relies on 
the fact that Plato treats one of the harmonies as a square. Now of the sums that can be 
reached by adding two numbers in our geometric progression, only 36 and 64 yield a 
square: 100 or 10°. 
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His musical interpretation (42.11-43.19) builds on the geometrical. 
It does so by invoking 6 as the area of the 3-4-5 right-triangle and 12 
as its perimeter. We already have the epitritos or 4:3 ratio associated 
with the musical fourth in Plato’s own text. By invoking 6 as the area of 
this Proclus discovers the musical fifth (3:2) contained in it in the ratio 
between 6 and 4. Likewise 6 and 3 yield the 2:1 ratio of the octave. The 
tone (9:8) requires a bit more massaging of the triangle, which Proclus 
accomplishes by adding the hypotenuse to each of the sides. He also 
locates the three proportions in these numbers: the arithmetic (3, 4, 
5), geometric (3, 6, 12), and harmonic (3, 4, 6) means. This, in Proclus’ 
eyes, connects the harmonic interpretation of 546b3-c7 firmly to the 
musical intervals and proportions in the World Soul from the Timaeus. 
This is presumably meant to justify his claim that the life-engendering 
Jogoi (II 43.11) can be seen in the triangle — a key assumption in his har- 
monic reading of the nuptial number passage. In any event, the notion 
that these harmonies are revealed through the correct exegesis of the 
marriage number again binds Republic to Timaeus and reinforces the 
idea that the cosmos is a macrocosm of the ideal polis. 

His astronomical explanation of the number (43.20-45.16) is also 
based on the geometrical one, and he associates the numbers of the 
3-4-5 right-triangle with the five circles in the sphere of the fixed stars 
and with the motions of the planets and (finally) with the zodiacal signs. 

The dialectical interpretation (45.17-46.17) uses the 3-4-5 right- 
triangle as a basis for the creation of the cosmos itself. The number 
4 (as the square of 2) brings forth the element earth. Plato (Tim. 5 5b) 
had said that the element was made from isosceles right-triangles and 
formed a three-dimensional cube. The number 3, Proclus says, makes 
the other three elements (air, fire, and water). The number 5 when 
added to 3 and 4 gives us 12, the number of the Platonic dodecahedron, 
the shape of the whole universe with its 12 sides representing the 12 
zodiacal signs (Tim. 5 5c). Proclus carries on to associate 1 with the One, 
2 with the Dyad, and 5 with Intellect, which (gua Demiurge) creates 
the stars, planets, and sub-lunary realm. Thus, all five interpretations 
(arithmetical, geometrical, musical, astronomical, and dialectical) lead 
the reader to a fuller understanding of the arrangement of the cosmos 
and the underlying role of numbers in it. 

In section 36 Proclus continues his discussion of the 3-4-5 right- 
triangle, but this time in relation to the human soul. The argument 
here centres on the soul’s double life, one turned toward Intellect 
and the other toward the realm of becoming. Whereas the circle is 
the proper symbol for the Intellect, the triangle is appropriate to the 
soul, for the straight lines in the triangle are characteristic of the soul’s 
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motions. The three sides of the triangle represent the three lives of 
the soul: intellectual (noéros), discursive (dianoétikos), and opinion-like 
(doxastikos). These lines meet each other and form a kind of harmony 
and unification (endsis), represented by a triangle (unified but made 
up of separate lines). He touches on the Middle-Platonic notion that 
different triangles relate to different sorts of souls: equilateral to di- 
vine souls, isosceles to daemonic souls, and scalene to human souls. 
Proclus then emphasises the scalene (human) soul and specifically the 
scalene 3-4—-5 right-triangle (because of its right angle, which indicates 
the soul’s unchanging essence, and its hypotenuse, which represents the 
soul’s ability to return to Intellect). What characterises the human soul 
in its ascents to and descents from Intellect is that its changing activities 
exist coordinately with its eternal essence. This difference in sameness, 
Proclus believes, characterises the 4:3 ratio of the right angle. 

Although the stress is more on the human soul than on the nuptial 
number, the mathematics of the number recurs here, and the myriad 
(10,000) and the numeral 7,500 again come into play, where the former 
is related to the Circle of the Same, which leads the soul upwards to 
the Intellect, and the latter with the Circle of the Different which leads 
the soul downwards into becoming. There is, as it were, an underlying 
mathematic and geometric interpretation going on in this section, even 
though it is now more closely linked to the soul and its own cycle than 
to the nuptial number and its larger cycle. Proclus is again reminding us 
of the link between the nuptial number and the human life cycle. 

In section 37 Proclus turns to the role of configurations of the heav- 
enly bodies and their role in selecting the correct time for the guardians 
to conceive. He adopts the principle that occurrences in the macrocosm 
(the heavenly bodies) affect events in the microcosm (the individual 
souls of the guardians). The positions of the heavenly bodies can help 
predict the best times for conception and birth, times that will insure 
the best guardians will be born. When the abilities of the rulers falter, 
however, they are unable to choose the right time that the heavenly 
bodies indicate. Proclus goes into great detail about observing both the 
fixed stars and the planets and (while doing so) also brings in the use of 
terminology that he utilised in the mathematical and musical passages 
in section 35, terminology from the periods of pregnancy in sections 
29, 32, and 34, and the terminology of the 3-4-5 right-triangle, which 
he has been utilising throughout this essay. These reiterations of earlier 
passages are brought to bear on the choosing of the correct time for the 
guardians to conceive so that their offspring will be born healthy and 
capable of carrying on the wisdom of the ruling class. Simultaneously, 
they show how much of contemporary astrology/astronomy the rulers 
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must understand and use. Being a good ruler and passing on the ability 
for others to be good rulers involves a good deal of knowledge, which is 
essential for the continued existence of the ideal polis. 

In section 38 Proclus takes up the geometrical/astrological method 
followed by Nestorius for finding the optimal time for guardians to 
conceive. In accordance with this method one is to inscribe a right- 
triangle inside a circle, where the circle represents the zodiac with its 
12 constellations. By observing the signs of the zodiac indicated by the 
placement of the triangle within the circle (determined in part by the 
date of the child’s conception), one can discover the name of the custo- 
dian (or zodiacal divinity) for the seven-month or nine-month births. 
Proclus says that the method will also take into account the position of 
the stars and of the benefics (planets with good influence) at the time 
of conception and will weave the letters associated with all of these 
with the malefics (planets with bad influence) so that one might dis- 
cover the name of the custodian. The sounds associated with the letters 
discovered in this process are assembled into patterns that can be used 
in prayers and hymns to these entities and to the zodiacal sign that 
rules over the year, the chronocrator (eniautokratér). Equipped with the 
method of Nestorius, Proclus assures us, the guardians can find the 
ideal time for the conception of future rulers. 

In these two sections (37-8) Proclus introduces concepts from the 
field of astrology. In antiquity, astrology and astronomy were sister 
sciences, both useful for the practical and applied end of the study of 
the heavens.'} Proclus combines catarchic astrology (the branch of the 
science that sought the propitious moment for initiating a course of 
action in order to insure the success of the enterprise) with genethlia- 
logical astrology (the study for determining the outcomes [apotelesmata] 
that will result for a person born at a specific time and place under spe- 
cific stars). Beginning at 56.15, Proclus relates phrases in Plato’s dense 
mathematical instruction at 546b-—c to general notions in genethlialogi- 
cal astrology. Some of these map across fairly easily. For example, given 
that Proclus takes Plato’s divine and human numbers to be constructed 
on the basis of the 3-4-5 right-triangle, he has no difficulty in connect- 
ing this to the trine or triangular aspect among the stars and planets 
that is a central feature of astrology. Similarly, Plato’s text speaks of 
increase and decrease (546b7) or ‘waxing and waning’, and so Proclus 


's Cf. Beck (2007), 1-8. This is not to say that the ancients saw no difference between 
astronomy and astrology. Ptolemy distinguishes them in Terr. I.1, recognising the 
dependence of astrology upon astronomy and the former’s relative fallibility (since 
it deals with messy facts about the material world), but also emphasising astrology’s 
greater utility. 
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finds hints of the centrality of the phases of the Moon to the practice of 
horoscopy. The guardians can use genethlialogical astrology in order 
to assign the correct times for the marriage festival, a time that would 
assure that conception (and later, birth) takes place at an auspicious 
moment."# 

Supposing that it was possible for the guardians to have all the nec- 
essary information, they could (Proclus believes) practice a form of 
catarchic horoscopy. That is to say, they could determine the oppor- 
tune moments for conception in order that the children might be both 
conceived and born under optimal celestial conditions.'5 ‘The impression that 
the guardians would have complete mastery of every conceivable re- 
finement of astrological technique is further conveyed through Proclus’ 
exhaustive list of what astrologically relevant facts they will pay atten- 
tion to (56.15-58.16). Not only will they attend to the sub-divisions 
(decans) within the sign that is rising at the moment of conception or 
birth, as well as those that are at the other cardinal points, and also the 
positions of the planets — that is, all that is discussed in Ptolemy. They 
will, in addition, attend to the signs and celestial bodies that ‘co-arise’ 
or ‘set together’ with those signs. This is the science of the paranatel- 
lonta discussed by ‘Teucer of Babylon. They will also take account of 
sub-lunary factors, such as the winds. 

In short, Proclus throws enough fancy astrological terminology at 
the audience to portray the successful guardians as masters of every 
form of astrology and meteorology that could possibly be relevant to 
securing the best children. Finally, the technical, but nonetheless in- 
complete, presentation of the method of Nestorius serves to connect 
astrology to the gods (66.1-22). Proclus tells us that he has adapted 


4 Among the techniques for conception astrology was the so-called ‘rule of Petosiris’ that 
putatively allowed the practitioner to know the ascendant at the moment of conception 
from the location of the Moon at the time of birth and vice versa — to know the ascendant 
at the time of birth from the location of the Moon at the time of conception. Proclus 
gives his audience a very compressed presentation of this rule, together with other 
techniques for determining the length of a pregnancy (59.3-61.10). 

's Proclus’ embryological theory could aid in understanding the connection between 
astrology and the child in the womb. Cf. Wilberding (2017), 140-1. Proclus agrees 
with Porphyry that the rational soul enters the body at birth, but also suggests that the 
irrational soul (which is traditionally coupled with the rational soul’s vehicle) is present 
prior to that. The souls of the parents do not enter into the makeup of the foetus, but 
the match between their fine souls and bodies fitting for those souls insures that the 
parents’ bodily influence will construct a suitably similar fine receptacle that will attract 
a correspondingly fine soul. Presumably there are optimal astrological settings for the 
various stages of this process, so perhaps the supreme technocrats who oversee the 
production of guardian children will be able to select for both given an understanding 
of the length of pregnancy. 
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Nestorius’ method for finding the name of the ruling divinity of the 
year (eniautokratoros) to the time of conception — a method that uses the 
‘powers of divine and mystical names’ (64.9-10). This sacred method, 
Proclus insists, is what Plato hints at when he says that the marriage 
festivals will be accompanied by sacrifices and prayers (Rep. 459e, 4614). 
So, the guardians’ expertise in astrology is continuous with their mas- 
tery of the sacred arts. 

Proclus therefore interweaves the knowledge of astrology with the 
reckoning of the nuptial number. Astrology is intimately connect- 
ed with geometry and arithmetic, as is the nuptial number itself. The 
amount of knowledge that the guardians must possess is great, but it is 
(in Proclus’ eyes, at least) feasible for them to learn it all. At the same 
time, the range of that knowledge is an indicator of how the guardians 
may miscalculate and thereby cause the ideal state to devolve into lower 
forms of government. 

In section 39, leaving the astrological arguments behind, Proclus 
returns to the topic he addressed in section 36, the relation of the 
nuptial number to the double life of the soul (its life with the Intel- 
lect and in the realm of generation) and the associated ascent to the 
Intellect and descent into generation. He again cites the 10,000-year 
cycle of Phaedrus 248e5-6, and interpreting this cycle as the number of 
restoration or ascent to Intellect, he connects this number to the two 
harmonies of Republic 546c2. The second harmony relates to the soul’s 
descent. Returning to a point he had made in section 24, he associates 
the ascent (and so rationality) with the numeral 100 and the descent 
(and so irrationality) with the numeral 75. In a striking analogy, Proclus 
then compares ascent with rising with the Muses and descent with be- 
ing seduced by Sirens. 

In section 4o Proclus takes up the question of what Plato meant when 
he wrote that the rulers become ‘ungifted and unlucky’ (Rep. 546d2). 
He explains that the breakdown of their education makes them ungift- 
ed, while the unfortunate circumstance of being born at the wrong time 
under imperfect guardians makes them unlucky. In section 41, he ques- 
tions why Plato did not require the guardians to be trained specifically 
in the method of discovering the nuptial number. His response to this 
question is that the guardians are given the best education, one which 
empowers them to know how to perform several essential tasks, includ- 
ing celebrating marriages with sacrifices and sacred rites, performing 
rites of prophecy, and (of course) choosing the correct time for concep- 
tion to occur. 

Section 42 is a comparison of three views — by Orpheus, Hesiod, and 
Plato — of the three classes — guardians, auxiliaries, and workers - in 
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the ideal state. Through this complex comparison Proclus clarifies the 
need for keeping the classes separate — especially the division between 
guardians and auxiliaries on the one hand and workers on the other — in 
order to maintain the integrity and existence of the ideal state. Sections 
43 and 44 return to the topic of the dissolution of the ideal polis, and 
discover the cause in the intermingling of the three classes, which in 
turn leads to faction among the ruling classes. The ultimate cause of all 
these problems is the guardians’ inability to choose the correct time for 
conception, thereby further weakening the gene pool. 

In the final section, Proclus sums up the purpose of the speech of the 
Muses as bringing unity to the cosmos and to us. The very number of 
the Muses (i.e. 9), Proclus tells us, is a number that implies reversion 
from the multiplicity of this realm of generation (9) to the unity of the 
monad (1). Thus the Muses’ speech is a symbolon of the soul’s ascent, 
leading us from our embodied situation here to the pure bliss of uniting 
with the One itself. This is, of course, an ascent to the highest knowl- 
edge. From the heights, as it were, we look down and see the working of 
the nuptial number as it pre-exists in the Intellect and throughout the 
cosmos. The consequent descent allows the guardians to understand 
the computation and workings of the nuptial number and how to apply 
it appropriately to maintaining the ideal state. Reading Essay 13, then, 
is an enactment of a ritual, one which leads us up to knowledge of the 
number and its role in the cosmos so that we can descend armed with 
the various branches of knowledge necessary to apply the number to 
statecraft. 
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t By Proclus the Lycian, Diadochus of the Platonic 
School'® 


The Bee on the speech of the Muses in the Republic 


<I. INTRODUCTION: 1.3—-4.22> 


They say that the bee is sacred to the Muses, a teacher for human be- 
5 ings concerning the royal and political life. Therefore, if it pleases you 
to give the name ‘the bee’ to the summary of the opinions of the an- 
cients concerning the speech of the Muses by Plato’? and of the exposi- 
tion of it that I am furnishing, the Muses will not blame you for using 
10 that name nor will Plato, the mouthpiece of the Muses as I think, who 
is treating the change of constitutions in this speech that he dedicated 

to the Muses. 
He seems to me to be responding to those who lay claim to political 
knowledge that the change of constitutions from the higher to the next 
15 lowest does not come about by necessity. (For the decline would have 
then also come about from an aristocracy into a tyranny, not only into 
the others, since the ruling [constitution] would have been compelled 
by some tyrannical force from without that had risen up against the 
ruler and had changed the character of the constitution into its linked 
unlawful form of rule; this is because it is impossible for such an upris- 
2 ing to occur in such a city, since its rulers are so divine’ and the auxil- 
iary class was brought up with the same’? education, but some forced 


© At this point we begin to translate from volume 2 of Kroll’s edition of Proclus’ 
commentary. Hence the pagination starts again at r. 

'7 Plato, Rep. VIT.546a1-547¢4. 

® The text is corrupt. The MSS. have oft @eiov, which we have translated here. 
Wendland had suggested dyovootvtey (‘likeminded’) and Kroll would have preferred 
opotUpev (‘of similar spirit’) if the term had been more usual in ancient Greek. 
Whatever term Proclus used, the point would have been that the philosopher-rulers of 
Plato’s city would have had a shared vision of what the best form of government would 
be. 

Reading (with Festugiére) Kroll’s suggestion atthv in place of the MSS reading of 
autév, which would convey the meaning: ‘since the auxiliaries were brought up with 
their [i.e. the rulers’] education.’ 
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uprising might occur from without.) Rather he seems to me to demon- 
strate that the decline of human life is as orderly as it can be, arising 
through intermediate and similar stages because the similarities that 
proceed in small increments produce a smooth change. Just as in the 
case of steep ascents the gradient that is drawn up in measured incre- 
ments aids and eases by its intermediary steps those climbing the entire 
path from the bottom to the top, so also in the case of steep descents the 
separate stages that are brought about continuously via the intermedi- 
aries*° of the highest and the lowest provide great ease of transit. Such 
a conception of change is in accordance with nature, since everything 
that is destroyed is destroyed by its own evil, as he himself says.*! For 
destruction of the whole city would occur from outside, but change 
could not occur from such a life as that of those who remain citizens, 
since they would all choose to perish completely rather than to decline 
into a shameful life. This principle of orderly progression, as I have said, 
holds true also for the decline. The one with true knowledge (epistémén) 
must in every way seek this through a similarity to nature. For, even in 
natural changes of the elements and of compounds formed from them, 
some are completely stable both in placidity and continuity (synecheia) 
because of their appropriate intermediaries, but changes that leap over 
their intermediaries possess a quality that is violent and often opposite 
to their own nature, such motions as Aristotle correctly said somewhere 
are not fated.** That which creates in accordance with fixed principles 
does not wish to make irregular jumps, but when it has been forced it 
shows that the accomplishment of its own functions has been construct- 
ed on unsound foundations. But he [Socrates] says that the change 
from the best constitution will have as its cause the discord*} among the 
rulers, not at all among the lower ranks in it. This is because [the city] 
is an image of the universe, and the rulers are similar to the gods who 
are the causes of all things, and the auxiliaries to the daemons who are 
the followers of the gods, who watch over the immoveable order of the 
cosmos and suppress the disturbance coming from the worse.*4 

... of the universe. Thus, if there were discord among the rulers of 
the best constitution, it would destroy it, but not if it existed among 
the labouring class, whom the auxiliaries are able to keep in check, just 
as in the universe daemons check the particular (merikos) souls that are 


»° The manuscripts have pet’ attas (‘after them’). Kroll, followed by Festugiére, 
conjectured péoov dei (‘via the intermediaries always’). We suggest simply péoov. 

* Plato, Rep. X.608e3—6ogb8. Proclus discusses this principle further in Essay 15. 

» Aristotle, Physics 230a31-b1. We read <un> xaé’ eipapévny, with Kroll. The point is that 
changes that unfold unnaturally by omitting intermediary stages are in that regard not 
according to what is natural or expected to occur. 

23 Rep. 545d1-3. + Kroll notes a lacuna of 3 1/2 lines in P and of 2 in C. 
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clamorous and calling out. For we say that the difficulties that the souls 

have when they come to exist in the realm of generation are solved in 

no other way than by the gods, through whom is the true path.*5 The 

difficulties caused by our physical natures, which arise because of the 

20 inadequacy of those natures, are resolved by the demiurgic gods; the 

difficulties that are accustomed to befall priests in the sacred contests 

themselves are solved by the overseer of theurgy;*° those that befall the 

attendants of the divine medical art by the healing (Paiénios) gods; those 

that befall those in charge of a city’s harmony and concord by the Mus- 

25 es, as is right. Therefore since he [Plato] blames dissension among the 

4 rulers for the destruction of the best constitution of all, and since there 

is a puzzling question how there is discord among the best [citizens], 

who especially lead a life most free from faction, who have completed all 

their education, who from first to last have had all possessions in com- 

5 mon (for their ways of life, money, and everything [they held] between 

them were common among them), because of all this he rightly turns to 

the Muses seeking ‘how first dissension fell upon [them]’ (545d8-e1), 

calling on the goddesses by name in the Homeric fashion, except that 

10 he used ‘dissension’ in place of ‘fire’, likening dissension to fire.’?7 For 

fire is more capable of penetrating every manufactured instrument and 
dissolves its divided parts into its primary elements. 

Why would he have not asked the Leader of the Muses (Mousagetés) 

to prophesy to him the reason for the discord among the rulers in the 

15 best constitution but rather [asked] the Muses? Yet that god would be 

more appropriate for revealing the future.*® Surely the Leader of the 

Muses fills the whole cosmos qua single entity with divine harmony, 


*s There is a triple pun here that is impossible to capture in English. The ‘difficulties’ 
(&tropiat) have their solution (sutropia) from the gods who are the true means (1rdpos) for 
the souls to re-ascend from the realm of generation back to the gods. A fourth form of 
the word (r& étropa = ‘difficulties’) appears in the next sentence. 

*6 The reading of the MSS &nuioupyias (‘of demiurgy’) is questionable. Kroll conjectured 
tijs Seoupyias (‘of theurgy’); Festugiére prefers tijs iepryoupias (‘of the sacred rite’). The 


a 


copyist’s error (Tape 8 Tév SqLoupyias épdpev, lines 20-1) was probably influenced by 
the use of the phrase trapé& piv obv Tév SnuioupyiKkdv Gedv in lines 18-19. The change 
from Snpioupyias to Beoupyias or igpryoupias would therefore be easily possible. We 
prefer @eoupyias. The ‘guardians’ are a class of gods that preside over the realm of 
generation, and that would include theurgical rites. The meaning of &Aois (‘contests’) 
is obscure, but possibly it is a reference to sacred rites in which theurgists seek the aid 
of various gods for an effective outcome of the rite. 

Proclus compares Republic 545de to Homer, 1/.16.113: Stes 8h Tpdtov whp EyTecE 
vnuoiv Ayaidv (‘how fire first befell the ships of the Achaeans’). Homer addresses the 
question, appropriately enough, to the Muses, asking how the Trojans set fire to the 
Greek ships during the war at Troy. 

*8 The Leader of the Muses is Apollo, who is also the god of prophecy. 
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harmonising it from three main tones: from Intellect as the highest 
string, from Soul as the median string, and from body as the lowest 
one. Thus after he has made the universe in truth one single demiurgic 
lyre from these [three harmonic elements], he alone holds power over 
it. But the Muses, who are a multiplicity from the Leader of the Muses, 
proceeding from that monad into a complete number, desire to be a 
new unity ***79 


§g <Remainder. Errors leading to the decline of the ideal 
city-state: 4.25-7.7> 


*** of the first things, and of the right time *** From such couplings are 
introduced births of children who are ‘neither of the right nature nor 
of good fortune’ (Rep. 546d2). From this it is clear that Plato intends3° 
that some such birth results from some such starting point (katarché) of 
conception, but not only that conception is the beginning of the preg- 
nancy and of the life of the child but also that [the life of the child] is 
also dependent on [its conception] and has a continuity with it.3" There- 
fore the second generation of rulers who will be born are ‘neither of the 
right nature nor of good fortune’ and because their conception occurs 


9 The manuscripts break off here, and the rest of the introduction is lost. When the text 
resumes again, line 24 is corrupt. Line 25 places the reader in the midst of a discussion 
of the decline of the ideal polis. Unlike the other essays in the Republic Commentary, there 
is section numbering commencing at 7.10 with §10. Thus the following must be the 
remainder of section 9. 

3° From here to the end of the paragraph the remaining sentences are in indirect statement 
with words such as ‘Plato intends’ being understood. We will express the sentences in 
direct speech. 

3" There is much packed into this sentence, as Festugiére (1970), 10g n. 1 sees. To begin, 
there is the astrological question of which event has more effect on the life of the child, 
its conception or its birth. Proclus will take up the issues involved in section 33 below. 
For now, he is setting out the Platonic position that astrologically the time of conception 
is not only the beginning of the pregnancy but also of what follows after the pregnancy 
is underway and in the life of the child. (See, with Festugiére, the scholiast at II.377.10- 
12. On external factors influencing the child in utero, including astrological factors, see 
Wilberding (2017), 84-8.) When the guardians choose the correct time of conception, 
they are choosing the course of the child’s life. The term that Proclus uses for this 
starting point (katapyn) has astrological significance as well, as Festugiére also points 
out. This xatopy7 is the xaupés, the critical moment that determines all that follows. 
Just as an ancient Greek traveller who was about to embark on a journey would consult 
an astrologer to discover when the stars would be aligned properly for a successful trip, 
so too the guardians would consult the heavens (and the mathematics and geometry 
that underlies its motions) for the much more crucial moment for conception. Thus, 
the determination of the nuptial number (the number that forecasts when this crucial 
moment will be) is a critically important ability of the guardian class. 
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at the wrong time they will first neglect the Muses and will pursue an 
education that is no longer complete. But even if they themselves had 
been led through the art of the Muses under the supervision of the first 
rulers, since they applied themselves to it carelessly they will no longer 
educate those after themselves in a similar way but through gymnastic 
training alone. The middle generation will think that it is necessary to 
cultivate this [musical] art for the sake of preserving [the state]. Because 
of the unfitness of their souls, the second generation will overlook the 
art of the Muses in the education of those who will be the third rulers, 
the second generation being ‘neither of the right nature nor of good 
fortune’ because they were conceived at the wrong time. They are not 
‘of the right nature’ because they do not appropriately partake of the 
whole of education, and they are not ‘of good fortune’ because they 
were organised in such a cycle that introduces a beginning of the disso- 
lution for the best constitution.3} For fortune (tuché) completes what is 
allotted to us from the universe, arranging together what is deservedly 
ours with such cycles of the universe, whether they are better or worse. 
And so the second generation educates the generation after them no 
longer with the whole of education, as has been said, but through gym- 
nastic training alone, as much as is necessary for our existence. 

Since the third generation lacks musical training, they necessarily 
will lack the training to judge thereafter the different kinds of life3+ 
that are appropriate or inappropriate for guardians, and they will 
combine the dissimilar kinds with one another. Because the politi- 
cal classes were commingled, the fourth generation of rulers will be 
factious from the beginning, with each of the classes persisting in the 


» That is, the second generation. The third generation of leaders will be introduced in 
the next sentence. 

Proclus is alluding to Rep. VII 546a1—7, where Plato introduces the dissolution (Avors, 
a3) of the perfect state, ‘such a political constitution (ovotaors) will not remain for 
all time but is dissolved (Au@joeTa1)’ (546a2-3). Its dissolution is part of a natural 
process. For all things there are periods of growth and barrenness (popé kai &opia, a5), 


3 


‘whenever their turnings join together the revolutions of their cycles’ (6tav tepitpotrat 
ExcOTOIS KUKACV Trepipopas oUVaTrTwo1, a6). Thus, as for animals and plants, there is a 
natural cycle for states as well. The guardians that Proclus is now discussing have the 
misfortune to be alive at the beginning of the downward cycle. 

M Te Siapépovta eiSn Tis Ceofis (2.5.26-7): These ‘kinds’ are the kinds of qualities in the 
soul that make one good or bad at ruling. In the following lines (ouvéwew Ta dvouoia 
aAANAols, 2.5.27—-8), we find that this third generation of leaders, who are not ‘musical’ 
(i.e. not versed in music, the arts, and literature, all of which are the domain of the 
Muses), misidentify these soul qualities and so mix up the good and bad in the next 
generation. This error further leads to an unwise redistribution of men and women to 
higher or lower classes within the state (ouyye@évtwv 8é Tav ToAITIKéV yevdv, 2.5.28), 
which in turn leads to political unrest. 
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struggle to be primary, due to the commingling. For each class among 
those that had been commingled wishes to rise above its own level. 
The class that is worse by nature no longer thinks the same [as before] 
because of the mixture [of the classes] in procreation (genesis), and the 
one that seems to be better is not able to show that it alone is better 
because it has received [a trace of] the worse in its nature.35 Thus it is 
the rulers of the fourth generation who are factious, whereas those of 
the first are not. 

We have solved the problem of how, although the constitution will 
be destroyed when the ruling faction is factious, wise rulers will not 
have this fault. For faction does not exist among them but among those 
furthest removed from them [in the sequence], who although they rule 
with the same form of government do not share the same education 
with those who are truly rulers. The cause of the faction among this 
final group of rulers is the lack of musical training of the third group, 
which produced children inappropriate for being guardians because of 
the haphazard commingling of dissimilar psychic qualities.3° The lack of 
musical training (amousia) of the third generation was due to the neglect 
of the Muses of the second generation. And so the second generation 
were unable any longer, because of their lack of natural ability (aphyia), 
to bring up their children with the whole and complete education. The 
lack of ability of the second generation was due to the first generation’s 
miscalculation in its search for the appropriate time for [the younger 
generation’s] marriages. Since they” had deduced the appropriate time 
from sense perception — and it requires much diligence and good for- 
tune to avoid many such errors and _ [it requires] strength to detect the 
truth ‘with difficulty through dull organs’3* — they will hold that the 
calculation will have no role in the fated dissolution of the constitution 


35 Proclus’ point is that the lowest class, no longer being content to follow the lead of 
the rulers, itself wishes to rule and that the highest classes prove to be less good (and 
therefore less likely to make all three classes content) than their counterparts in the first 
generation. 

Sia Thy Tdv dvopoiwv dbidKprtov ovyxuOW (2.6.16-17): see TA SiahépovTa E1Sn THs Coofis 
(2.5.26—7) and our note above. The inability to harmonise a concordance from various 
notes in a musical scale leads to the inability to harmonise the qualities in the souls 
of the rulers. For the term ovyyuors, see ouyxebévtov (2.5.28), ovyxuotw (2.6.2), and 
ouykexupévois (2.6.3). 

Le. the rulers of the second generation. 

wdAis 81 GuUSpAv dpydvev (2.6.24): The quotation is from Plato, Phdr. 250b3-4 (8V 
auusp&v dpydvev yoyis), where Socrates in his myth of the fall of the soul describes 
how only a few can observe instances of the virtues and ‘with difficulty through dull 
organs’ see the Forms that are imaged therein. Proclus changing udyis to ydAis presents 
no problem, the words are similar and bear the same meaning; the position of ydA1s is 
insignificant as well. Proclus is most probably quoting from memory. 
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but they show? that sense perception by its own inadequacy is the cause 
of the errors in the calculations by the rulers that come after them. 
Thus those in charge of the marriages of the guardians ought to pay 
7 serious attention to these three things: the choice of the appropriate 
time for conception, the sexual coupling of similar [sorts of guardians] 
(for which there is need of ingenuity in the marriage-lottery),#° and 
lawful coupling accompanied by sacrifices. The error made about the 
5 choice of the appropriate time will be the root of the evils that follow, 
since the dissolution of the political order (politeia) and its dissension, 
from which the dissolution arises, results in the fourth generation from 
the errors made by the first. 


§1o0 <Aim, character, style, and method: 7.8-8.14> 


The aim (skopos) of the speech of the Muses is to reveal the causes, of 
which there are two, through which the dissolution of the best human 
10 political order will occur. #" One cause [lies] in the complete revolutions 
of the cosmos and is the periods of fertility and infertility which there 
are of souls, just as there are of plants, animals, and bodies in different 
parts of the earth. The other [cause lies] in individuals (merikos) and is 
seen among the rulers themselves who imitate those [gods] who rule in 
15 the cosmos. When these [rulers] make a mistake, the political order will 
be destroyed. For the guardians are similar to the gods in the universe, 
the auxiliaries to the daemons, and the labourers to the individual souls. 
These [gods] are the incorporeal classes, above? those in the cosmos 


39 We retain the reading of the MSS. étropaivouow (present indicative). Kroll suggested 
but did not adopt the future indicative, éropavotow; Festugiére accepted Kroll’s 
suggestion. The present tense here, however, shows the immediacy and continuing 
truth of the claim that the second generation’s use of sense perception is the culprit. 
The second generation of rulers will believe that sense perception is not at fault but the 
evidence (for Proclus) clearly shows that it is. 

4 THs ouCetEews THV duoiav, pds Tv SEovTai Tis TV KANpwv KopEias, 7.2—-3: See Plato, 

Rep. V1.460a8-10: ‘I think that we must make an ingenious lottery so that at each 

wedding festival the unsound [guardian] blames chance rather than the rulers.’ (KAfjpor 

81 Twes Cipar Tomtéor KopWoi, Hote Tov datiAov éxeivov aitiaobat ed’ Exdotns cuvépfews 

TUXTY GAAK pt ToUs &pxovTas.) Plato has just explained that the best of the male and 

female guardians must mate with one another and in order to insure that this happens 

there should be periodic festivals where they meet; the rulers will make sure that the 
subsequent mating at those festivals is between the right guardians and will raise the 
resulting babies separately (Rep. 459d7—-460a7). 

See the discussion of skopos in volume I, 1-9 and 43-52. The speech of the Muses is 

treated as a sufficiently independent text within the text that it can be said to have its 

own skopos, just as a complete Platonic dialogue does. 

# Kroll noted a lacuna of three letters after yévn (‘classes’) in 7.18 and suggested va, pa, or 
ya as the second two. He would accept éveu (‘without’) as a possibility, a reading which 
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who exercise authority over corporeal nature. Just as the errors of souls 
do not overturn the universe, so also do those of the labourers not over- 
turn the state, but (although this is not lawful [thems] to say) if the 
daemons or gods were inattentive in any way, similarly the inattention of 
the rulers will destroy our state. 

The character (charaktér) of the speech is especially sublime (Aypsélos), 
which is appropriate both to Muses, who are foretelling the dissolution 
and to the present subject matter, which concerns the cosmos. For these 
reasons [Socrates] himself clearly said that he would speak sublimely,# 
indicating that he is changing from a middle type that is appropriate to 
speeches about ethics to the grand (adros) style that is appropriate to 
what will be said. 

The style (idea) of the whole speech is dignified, which is appropriate 
both to the present subject matter (for matters involving the universe 
and souls are dignified (semznos)) and to the goddesses. What is recon- 
dite and enigmatic (ainigmatédes) is characteristic of dignified writing, 
for that which is dignified does not wish to be easily accessible to the 
many. As a result, of the three charaktéres+ the grand character (hadros) 
is harmonious with the speech and of the seven styles (édeai),*° the lofty 


Festugiére adopts. Rudolf Schdll read &ve (‘above’), which we accept here. On either 
of these readings the same distinction is in play between lower beings concerned with 
limited, physical things, and the higher entities (encosmic gods, daemons, and individual 
souls), who are distinguished either by their separateness (&vev) or their superiority 
(&veo) from the lower beings. 

+ The symmetry of Proclus’ comparison is thrown outa little as he finds one half of it (the 
idea that the gods and daemons might neglect their care of the cosmos) unthinkable. 

+ GwndoAoyoupevos épeiv: see Plato, Rep. VIII.545e3 Gwndodoyoupévas Aéyelv. 

+ The number of ‘characters’ of speech described by various rhetoricians varied somewhat. 
Pseudo-Demetrius (de Elocutione 36) states that there are four pure characters which can 
then be mixed in particular combinations, but adds that some say that there are only 
two (glaphyros and deinos) and that the others lie between these. A tripartite division like 
the one which Proclus assumes here also appears in Pseudo-Plutarch, Vita Homeri 72, 
as Festugiére noted (volume 2, 112, n. 1), where the characters are megaloprepés, mesos, 
and ischnos (‘magnificent’, ‘middle’, and ‘small’ or ‘lean’). The difference is essentially 
a question of how finely individual rhetoricians want to establish the gradations and 
how many they view as primary rather than mixtures of others. Proclus works within 
an established rhetorical tradition, though without making the classifications a central 
concern, on the assumption that his readers or listeners will recognise his categorisations 
without effort, on the basis of their own earlier rhetorical training. 

46 Like ‘characters’ the concept of stylistic types (idea?) is important in ancient rhetoric 
and literary criticism. The fullest and most sophisticated surviving discussion is 
Hermogenes’ Peri Ideén, which arrives at a subdivision of eighteen to twenty ideai. 
The list of seven primary types appears in this text at 1.105-8, where it is said that 
Demosthenes exhibits them all. They are: saphéneia, megethos, kallos, gorgotés, éthos, 
alétheia, deinotés. All of these terms appear frequently in the evaluation of rhetoricians, 
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(megethos). For the dignified (semmos) falls under the lofty style (megeth- 
0s). 
The method of teaching is mixed: it is declarative (apophantikos)*’ be- 
10 cause of those speaking it (it is appropriate for speeches of the gods, and 
so also to those who are inspired and foretell the future in oracles) and it 
employs images (e/konikos) because of the subject matter (pragmata) it is 
dealing with.** For to indicate the truth from numbers is to teach from 
images (ei/kém), and using images is conformable to the nature of souls 
and all4? cosmic [bodies]. 


§11 <The dissolution of cosmic and civic bonds: 8.15-9.25> 


15 The three [types of] constitution are related to the three demiurgies of 
Zeus, Dionysus, and Adonis.*° For every statesman (politikos) wishes to 
imitate some Demiurge: the statesman who establishes all property in 
common wishes to imitate the Demiurge of the universe (ta hola), the 
one who apportions and divides wishes to imitate the Demiurge who 

20 divides parts from wholes, and the one who sets right the twisted form 
[of government] wishes to imitate the Demiurge who weaves anew 
what comes into being and perishes. Now Plato, who is teaching about 
the first constitution, imitates the universal Demiurge. Just as Plato said 
that the cosmos is indissoluble because the will of [the Demiurge] him- 

25 self is its greatest bond," so too he says that this constitution since it is 


for instance, in Philostratus’ Lives of the Sophists. Proclus’ teacher Syrianus had sufficient 
interest in Hermogenes that he wrote a surviving commentary on the Peri Ideén. 
&tropavtixds (2.8.9): See Aristotle, De Int. 17.8, where the term signifies an affirmative 
statement (as opposed to a negation). 
To TPGypaTa (2.8.11): a difficult word to translate. A few lines above it meant ‘present 
subject matter’, but here it refers to the objects of study (i.e. souls and celestial bodies). 
ma&oww (2.8.14): This is the MS reading, but Schéll wished to change the reading to 
Tapadetyyoow (‘models’). Festugiére accepted Scholl’s change. We believe that the 
change is too severe and that it is unnecessary. The point is that the Muses’ speech not 
only states facts (and predictions) but also makes use of imagistic language that likens the 
objects of study (souls and cosmic bodies) to other things (models). There is no need to 
change the MS wording to derive this meaning from the sentence. 
s° On the three states, see in Remp. I 9.17—10.17 and our notes in volume I, 58-9. The three 
states are those of the Republic, the Laws, and another alluded to in Laws (V.739b). Here 
in the Republic Commentary, Proclus associates each of the three forms of government 
with a presiding divinity (Zeus, Dionysus, and Adonis) and relates each form with a kind 
of demiurgy or act of creation in the cosmos. Cf. (with Kroll and Festugiére) Proclus, in 
Tim. 1.446.5-8. See also Festugiére’s translation of Proclus’ in Tim. vol. 2, 326 n. 1. 
5" éxeivos GAUTOV eitrev eival TOV KdoHOV Sie Thy AUTO BovAnoW péyloTOV ovCay Beopdn: cf. 
Plato, Tim. 41b4-5, where the Demiurge addresses the younger gods about their 
continued existence, ott: uév 81) Austhoecbé ye oude TevEeobe Bavatou poipas, Tis euris 
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human is not indissoluble, but that it is difficult to break up because of 
the virtues of its rulers. For he attributes the cause of the difficulty for 
such a structure to undergo change® to its statesman (politikos), just as 
he attributes the universe’s [resistance to dissolution] to the Demiurge. 
The term ‘structure’ (systasis) is appropriate to demiurgy, for he said 
that the [act of demiurgy] structured the universe and he called the cos- 
mos ‘structured’ (systatos).53 Just as the cosmos consists of many bonds, 
such as [the bonds of] the elements, of proportion, of psychic mean 
terms, of ensoulment, and before these of the will of the Demiurge, 
thus also this political order (politeia) possesses various sorts of bonds: 
the pursuits are common, the children are common, and the posses- 
sions are common. And so, just as the cosmos is indissoluble, this [state] 
is difficult to dissolve. If [the state] is somehow dissolvable because of 
[the fact of its] generation, it is clear that the cosmos (since it does not 
admit of dissolution entirely) is ungenerated.5+ Since he has attributed 
the cause itself of the dissolution [partly] to an error of sense perception 
and [partly] to the completion of the [heavenly] circuit, in order that 
you might have the particular cause and the necessity [that comes] from 
the universe, he teaches clearly that even if the events that befall those 
with true knowledge (epistémén) are hard to bear, they would general- 
ly happen almost solely because of our common nature. For example, 
sickness or any other sort of suffering does not occur because of the 
lives of those [with true knowledge], but because of the cosmic order, 
although those who do not have true knowledge suffer much through 
their own fault. Thus [Plato says] the heavenly circuit brings about the 


meet the fate of death since you share in my will, which is a still greater and stronger 
bond’). 
* tot yoAetrov civan KivnOfivar Thy ott cUoTaoav (2.8.27-8): see Plato, Rep. VIII.546ar 
xoreTrov pév KivnOfvar ToAW ottw cuoT&oav (‘it is difficult for a state so structured to 
undergo change’). 
Proclus is selecting various uses of ouviotnw/ovotaors in Plato’s Timaeus to support his 


argument here. See Tim. 41d8 ovotnoas 8¢ To wav, where the Demiurge ‘after he has 
structured everything/the universe’ creates souls equal in number to the stars. Proclus 
here plays on the two meanings of 16 wav. Cf. Tim. 315-6 Tév 8 87 TeTT&Poov Ev SAoV 
ExaoTov eiAndev 1} Tov Kdopou ovoTaors (“The structure of the cosmos has used up each 
one of the four [elements]’). 

Reading (2.9-10) €i 8 AUTH Tres got Sik Thy yéveoiv, SFAov ws 6 KdopOS [NS’ SAws AUOIW 


a 


émriSexouevos ayévntés gotiv, with the manuscripts and Kroll. Usener, followed by 
Festugiére, proposed et 88 AUTH Tras (f TroArTeia), 2otiv Sik Thy yéveotv BfAov <dT1>, cos 6 
KOopos UNS’ Gress AVoW éetriBexduevos ayévntdos gor: ‘If the state is somehow dissolvable, 
it is clear that it is because it is generated, just as it is clear that the cosmos (since it does 
not admit of dissolution entirely) is ungenerated.’ The suggested change is unnecessary 
and affects the meaning only slightly. Either way, Proclus has inserted an allusion to the 
doctrine that Plato does not intend that the cosmos had a beginning in time. For the 
origin of the controversy, see Dillon (1977), 7. 
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dissolution of the state (as the state is a generated entity) and it em- 
20 ploys the error which the guardians make through sense perception and 

which is of necessity rare, just as the failure of experts (epistémén) who 

employ sense perception (such as doctors or ship captains) [is rare]. For 

they rarely fail and are very often successful. Therefore the dissolution 
25 of such a state occurs over a long period of time. 


§12 <The cosmos is generated, but not generated in time: 9.26-11.16> 


These axioms, which are in the De Cvelo,55 appear in Plato: (1) 
‘Everything generated is destructible’ heres and (2) ‘Everything un- 

10 generated is indestructible’ in the Phaedrus,3’ where he says ‘Since it is 
ungenerated, it is necessary that it also be indestructible’. For he adds 
this manner of speaking, making clear that the axiom is necessary. Since 

5 these things are so, it is clear that the cosmos is in itself generated in 
another way but is not generated in time. For then it would be de- 
structible. If some should say that although it is destructible by nature, 
it is indestructible because of the will of god, [we would reply that] if 
the indestructible is ungenerated (for the relationship [between the two 
axioms] is reversible since both of them are necessary),°* they will grant 

10 that god has made the generated cosmos ungenerated. For the one who 
has made it indestructible has at the same time made it ungenerated be- 
cause of the necessity of the consequence. Plato himself says, however, 
that it is impossible for god to make what has been generated [be] un- 
generated.5? Thus also [god does not make] the destructible indestructi- 
ble, otherwise you would destroy the previously mentioned axioms. 

15 How is it clear that everything that is generated is destructible? Be- 
cause everything that is generated is generated by some cause, and this 
cause is moved (kinoumenon). For what is generated by an unmoved 
cause is ungenerated since it is eternal, and it coexists simultaneously 
with the existence of that [unmoved cause]. For what is unmoved would 

20 in every way be ungenerated. For every act of generation is either a 


55 Aristotle, Cael. I.12. 

56 That is ‘here’ in Plato, Rep. 564a2: étel yevouéven tavti p8opa& éotiv. 

57 Plato, Phdr. 245d3-4: étrelSt) SE dyévnTov éoTiy, Kal didhBopov adTd avayxn eivar. The 
subject is ‘the soul’. 

5 That is to say: if one of the axioms is true, the other must be true as well. 

59 Plato, Lg. 934a: ot yap TO yeyovds &yévntov Zotar Troté (cited by Kroll and Festugiére). 
The statement refers not to cosmic processes but applying a proper punishment for 
human wrong-doing, and god does not make an appearance here. It’s an odd reference 
for Proclus to make in this context, but it is a memorable quotation. It also follows in 
the Laws a long discussion about the soul as a self-mover and therefore the ungenerated 
cause of generated motions (895a, ff.). 
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motion or occurs along with some motion. Thus if it is generated by 
some cause, then [it is generated] by a cause that is moved. The cause 
that is moved cannot remain in the same state: since it is generated in 
a part of the movement, it will be destroyed in another part of it. If the 
cause did not exist, the effect could not exist. When the motion that 
caused the effect has ceased to exist, the effect will perish. Because the 
effect was not the final product of a universal motion, it is evident that 
a prior [cause] set in motion the cause of this resulting product.” If the 
effect arises from a part of the motion, then (when that part ceases to 
exist) the effect will not exist. 

How is it that what is destructible has been generated? For if it is 
destructible, it has some opposite, and this doubtless is destructive of 
it. For everything that is destroyed is destroyed by its opposite. (1) If it 
should have an opposite, either there is a pathway from that opposite to 
itself (and so it would be generated) or (2) if it itself is destroyed, there 
will exist only its opposite — an opposite that has been generated but is 
indestructible since it no longer changes back into it. But it has been 
shown that everything that is generated is destructible, and therefore it 
will be destroyed. The opposite [quality] is the destruction of its own 
opposite and thus the one will be generated from the other. Therefore 
it is not ungenerated.”' 

How is it that everything that is ungenerated is indestructible? For, if 
it is destructible and we have shown that everything that is destructible 
is generated, the ungenerated will be generated. Thus [rather] what is 
ungenerated will be indestructible. Similarly also the indestructible is 


% Sti yap ov TrdéoNS Tv atroTéAcoUE THs KIVOEwWS, SNAOT TO Kal TPdTEpOV KivEIoBal TO aiTIoOV THis 


toUTou ovoTdoEws (2.10.25-7): This is a difficult text. We have taken 6m: as causal and 
assumed that the subject of 7 is ‘the effect’ in the previous sentence. For the translation 
of éons as ‘universal’, see Festugiére’s citation of a scholiast to this sentence (378,7—12) 
(although his translation of the sentence differs from ours). Proclus’ point is that a self- 
moving (and hence universal) cause is sufficient to explain the produced effect, whereas 
a moved cause must have a self-moving cause prior to it before it can secondarily cause 
the effect. 

Proclus presents an argument that opposites that are generated from one another 
cannot be indestructible. If we take the opposites as ‘white’ and ‘black’, and imagine that 
when a thing’s whiteness is destroyed the thing becomes black and vice versa, we can see 
how the argument works. The first half of the disjunction, then, is true. If white is the 
opposite of black, then change can take place from a thing being white to being black, 
and so its blackness is generated from its whiteness. The second disjunct is false: If the 
white is destroyed, the only possibility left is that the black exists and (since the white 
is gone) it would be eternally black. But, Proclus would argue, since everything that 
is generated is destructible (proven in 10.15-28) the white when it is destroyed must 
become black (and vice versa), and so the sequence shows that the black would again be 
able to become white. 
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ungenerated. For ifit is generated, the indestructible will be destructible. 
For it has been shown that everything that is generated is destructible. 
All four axioms therefore are true, since they depend upon two ax- 
ioms. The first axiom states that everything that comes into existence 
15 from an unmoved [cause] is unchangeable in its essence; the second that 
everything that comes into existence from a moving [cause] is change- 
able in its essence. 


§13 <Time and eternity: 11.17-12.2> 


What does he mean by ‘for all time’ when he says ‘such a political con- 
stitution will not remain for all time’?® If all time is an image of all eter- 
20 nity (for eternity is called ‘all’ [when Plato writes] “Thus the paradigm 
is for all eternity’)® and [if] all eternity is a measure, all time is then 
also a measure.“ But one is the measure of the life of the Intelligible 
Living Creature and the other (viz. time) of the life of this cosmos.°s 
‘Time would be the complete measure of the universal cosmic return of 
25 all the corporeal and incorporeal motions in the cosmos. This motion, 
since it is repeated® many times, makes infinite time. Because of the 
infinite power in eternity it receives [a kind of] infinity appropriate to 
the realm of generation, becoming infinite by its repetition, while [the 
12 Intelligible]® is infinite but ungenerated. Time, being whole, contains 
the whole lifetime of the whole cosmic return, in which what has not 
been destroyed is indestructible.* Nothing that is destructible persists 


> 088’ h To1aUTH oVoTaoIs TOV GTravTa Level ypdvoy, Plato, Rep. 546a2-3. 

% TO pév ouV Trapaderypa TOV EtravTa aidve éotiv, 11.20-1. See Plato, Tim. 38c1—2: 16 pév 

yop 8) trapaderypa travta aidve éoti dv. (‘For the paradigm is that which exists for all 

time.’) Plato is distinguishing eternity from sempiternity (S1o1via, 38b8). 

‘+ Festugiére compares Proclus, in Tim. III.17.22-18.2, where Proclus says that eternity 
is a measure of intelligible entities, time of encosmic entities. See Baltzly’s notes ad loc. 
(2013), 64-5. 

65 For the distinction that Proclus is here applying to time and eternity, see Plato, Tim. 

30c2-31a1, where Plato argues that the Demiurge looks to the Intelligible Living 

Creature to fashion its visible image (the cosmos). This Intelligible Living Creature 

‘embraces all the Intelligible living things in itself? (t& yap 8) vonta Ca Tavta éxeivo év 

éauTd tepiAaBov éxel, 30C7—8). 

Literally ‘unrolled’ (éveAiooduevov, 11.26): from any given point in time in the cosmos 

the planets and stars eventually return to their starting point (ouvoTroxatéotaois, 11.25) 

and then the process begins again, and so on ad infinitum. 

*’ The referent of the feminine demonstrative pronoun is the ‘life of the Intelligible 

Living Thing’ (éeivns is tis To vontot Ceou lwfis, 11.22-3), ie. the eternity of the 

Form itself and of the world of the Forms. 

The point of the sentence is that time carries on continuously through every cosmic 

return (&toxatéotoors), and during that time the various parts of the cosmos remain 

indestructible. 
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for all time. Nothing that persists in the cosmos throughout all of the 
cosmos’ cyclical life is destructible,” so that there is nothing that exists 
apart from the whole cosmic life, but all of the generation of everything 
and every psychic and corporeal change is contained in this universe. 
For these reasons the Muses characterise time as ‘all’,7° since they have 
put forward the fully complete number that determines every change 
and that becomes infinite by recurring. Therefore in this case the infin- 
ity is not as it were all at once, as in the case of eternity.” 


§14 <The orbits of the cosmic revolutions determine the measure 
of all lives: 12.13-15.7> 


Plants differ from animals not because of [lack of] sense perception 
as the Peripatetics would have it (for Plato knows that plants also 
have perception)? but because of their immobility versus the animals’ 


* Keeping the reading of the MS 9@aptov (‘destructible’,12.5); Festugigre wished, 
following Usener, to change the reading to &@8aprov (‘indestructible’), but no such 
change is necessary. Festugiére would translate: ‘Car rien de ce qui a eu son cours 
de la vie du Monde ne reste indestructible durant toute la vie du Monde en l’une de 
ses révolutions.’ Festugiére’s assumption is that everything in the cosmos eventually 
perishes, but Proclus’ point is the opposite. Matter and immaterial beings persist in 
the cosmos through all of its cycles. Nothing is destroyed, under the guarantee of the 
Demiurge. Our translation ‘persists’ captures the meaning of the participle ouZfjoav 
(‘passing its life’ or ‘spending its time’, 12.4), although it loses the force of the pun 
‘passing one’s life . . . throughout all of the cosmos’ cyclical life’, which literal translation 
displays more clearly that each individual life is directly related to the cosmos’ cyclical 
life. 

7 The reference is to Plato, Rep. 546a1-3, where (as we have seen) Plato writes that 
since the ideal state has been brought to be, it is susceptible to destruction and so ‘will 
not remain for all time’ (o08’ 4 Toiadty ovoTaols Tov &travTa pEvel YPdvov, a2-3). This 
completes Proclus’ comparison of the state to the cosmos. Both are generated in time 
and subject to destruction, but the cosmos has a cyclical sempiternity that the state 
lacks. 

7 The distinction again arises from the Timaeus. Plato wrote that the Demiurge made 
time after the pattern of the eternity in which the Intelligible Living Creature exists 
(Tim. 3743-7). Of time he wrote: ‘{The Demiurge] had in mind to make some moving 
image of eternity, and at the same time as he was ordering the cosmos, he made of the 
eternity that remained in unity an eternal image that moved in accordance with number, 
and he named it “time” 
ovpavoy Troiet pévovtos aidvos év Evi kat’ &piBydv iotcay aicviov eikdva, ToUTOV Sv 1 ypovov 


(cikes 8 étrevdei KiwnTdv Tia aidvos Troifjoal, Kai Siaxoopav Gua 


avoudKapev, d5—7). Here in the Republic Commentary, Proclus emphasises that time is 
not the same as eternity. Eternity is ‘all at once’, and time is not. Festugiére refers to 
Proclus, in Tim. 11.14.27, ff. See also IIL.17.27-8: G00’ 6 pév aid pétpov as TO Ev, 6 BE 
XpPdvos os 6 dpiBpds (‘Eternity is a measure as a unity, but time as a number’). 

Plato, Tim. 77a4-b1, where Plato writes that into plants and trees, the younger gods 
‘blended a nature related to human nature but with different forms and sensations, so 
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locomotion. Therefore Plato called the first (those rooted in the earth) 
‘in the earth’ and the others (those moving on the earth) ‘on the earth’.?3 
Plato says that not only for plants that are in the earth (inasmuch as 
they are rooted in it) but also for animals that are moving on the earth, 
20 some celestial circuits create ease of birth and difficulty of birth for 
their bodies and souls. He said ‘not only for the plants’ [546a4] after 
he had begun from these, since the power of the fateful celestial cir- 
cuits shows itself in those things which least have a share of the self- 
moved life, and such are plants (for Timaeus has said that in these alone 


25 there is not self-motion but they are the third sort of soul).”* Therefore 
13 [plants] derive their name from ‘nature’.’5 For we say that fate is life [in 
accordance with] nature .. . 7 Plato himself says clearly in the Politi- 


cus: ‘Its fated and innate appetite turned the cosmos back again.’77 So 
Plato says that it is not among these [i.e. plants] alone that [there are 
5 measures]”* that cyclically bring conceptions that are easy and those 
that are difficult (and plants seem especially to live according to fate 
alone since they are not self-moved) but also among those that possess 


that it was a different [kind of] animal’ (tis yap avépertrivns ouyyevi} pUcEws pUoIW GAAats 
iSéa1s Kal aioBioeow Kepavvutes, Bod’ Etepov CAov Eivai, 7783-5). 

Proclus is interpreting Rep. 546a4—7, where Plato explains how the ideal state deteriorates 
when the rulers mistake the appropriate times for the guardians to give birth: ‘Not only 
for plants that are rooted in the earth but also among animals on the earth fertility and 
infertility of soul and body occur whenever the cycles of each come full circle, a shorter 
cycle for shorter-lived creatures and an opposite cycle for longer-lived’ (od ydvov putois 
tyyelois, GAAG Kai év Ettryeiors Ca@ois Popa Kai &hopia wuxfis TE KAI DWUATWV yiyvovTal, STaV 


~ 


TIEPITPOTIAL EKAOTOIS KUKAdV TrEpIpopas GUVaTITWOI, PeaxUPiors LEV BeaxuUTTdpOUS, EvavTiols 
8é évavtias). Proclus had already alluded to this passage in Essay 7, I.2 19.8-15, where he 
wrote that the ideal state deteriorates because the guardians make a mistake in regard to 
the ‘musical arts’, which he glosses as the knowledge of good and evil (@motjuny Zxovtos 
Tav &yabdyv Kal KaKév, 219.22) and which he associates with mathematics and dialectic 
(tEv pabhuctov atte Kal SioreKtikfis "eTASoTéOV, 219.26-7). 

4 Tim. 77a3-c5. Plato has Timaeus say that the gods provided ‘trees, plants, and seeds’ 
(77a6) as a form of nourishment for human beings. Anything, he says, that has a share of 
life (6t1Ttep &v pet&oyN Tot Civ, 77b2) can be called a living thing, and this class of living 
things ‘shares in what we now call the third form of soul, which is situated between 
the midriff and the navel’ (uetéyer ye unv TotTo 6 viv Aéyouev Tot Tpitou wuxiis elSous, 6 
uETAEU ppevdrv dupadot Te iSptoGa, 77b3-4). He goes on to say that what possesses only 
this type of soul is rooted where it is and cannot move itself (77¢3—5). Thus, in this way 
plants, etc. are similar to the human irrational soul. 

5 Proclus concludes that the word ‘plant’ (to gutév) is etymologically dependent on the 
word for ‘nature’ (f pots). 

7° Kroll marks a lacuna of r5 letters. 

Plato, Pit. 272e5—-6: Tov Sé St KOouOV TAA dvéoTpEdev eiLapHEVT TE Kal OULuUTOS éTT1BUpiC. 

The god who guides the cosmos has let it go, and the cosmos takes on its natural 

motions, which are less harmonious. 

7 There is a lacuna of eleven letters, into which Kroll inserted exempli gratia eivon uétpa. 
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a fuller and freer life (for fate seems to do battle with those that do not 
master themselves). In reality, the soul, when it is yoked with the body, 
lives in accordance with fate, since it is related to body (sématoeides) ei- 
ther in accordance with its existence (bypar«is) or in relation (skhesis).7 
Thus the measures of lifetimes and the different kinds of life arise for 
everything from the orbits of the cosmic revolutions. As Aristotle says 
at least, the less important circuits follow along with the more impor- 
tant ones.*° The more important ones are those of eternal beings; the 
less important of mortals. Since all the eternal [circuits] contribute to 
everything that is mortal, some are causes of the lifecycle for some of 
them and others for others. For example, for one the cause is the cir- 
cuit of the Moon, for another that of Saturn, and for another there is 
another cause which may be obvious or unclear to us. Thus, everything 
that moves in an orbit (Ayk/os) has a circuit (periodos) and is the cause of 
the lifecycle (peritropé) for some mortal entity, whether [that moving 
body] is a divine, angelic, or daemonic vehicle.*' For this reason, the 
measures of the three lives* also differ in duration of time as do the 
kinds of life that they lead because the different causes are also always 
in motion. But what is the cause of what escapes us. We wonder why 
one animal lives for one day, such as the one around the Hypanis River 
that is born at sunrise and dies at sunset,*3 and why another lives for 


7” The distinction is between the soul in its essence (ka®’ Urapfiv, 13.9) and the soul in 
relation to the the body (xat& oxéow, 13.10). In its essence, the soul is rational but when 
it is embodied (copatoeiSrs, 13.10) it exists apart from its essence, encumbered by the 
body and its irrational aspect. 

Aristotle, GA IV.9.778a1-2: ‘It is logical that the cycles of the less important follow along 

with those of the more important’ (koT& Adyov yap dKkoAoubelv Kal Tas TAV akupoTépaov 

trepidSous Tais Tév Kupiwtépoov). Aristotle’s examples include winds which depend on the 
cycles of the Sun and Moon (GA 778a2-4). 

The vehicle (8ynua) is the ethereal body that belongs to all the visible gods (planets and 

stars) as well as to all the superior classes (daemons, heroes, and pure souls). Human 

beings too have an ethereal vehicle, and so our vehicles are affected (like by like) by 
the higher ethereal vehicles. We have tried to keep Proclus’ three terms for circular 
motions separate: tepiodos ‘circuit’, KUKAos ‘orbit’, and trepitpotr ‘lifecycle.’ 

» That is, divine life, human life, and animal life. See Festugiére’s note ad Joc. 

3 Aristotle discusses this short-lived winged insect at HA V.19.552b17-23, and already 
mentions the synchrony of its life with the Sun’s rising and setting. A similar insect is 
also mentioned by Aelian (De Natura Animalium 2.4), who aptly names them Ephemera. 
Unlike Aristotle’s insects, who are born from the river Hypanis, Aelian’s are born 
from wine. He draws from their brief life the old opinion of tragedy that it is better 
to see the light and pass away quickly rather than to live a long life. As is often the 
case, the traditional material which Proclus uses here (in this instance drawn from the 
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miscellaneous lore associated with animals of different kinds) takes on a new meaning 
in the developed system of late-antique Platonism. 
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14 nine generations of men who have grown old*+ because we do not see 
that everything in the cosmos moves in circles and what sorts of beings 
are in charge of what sorts of lifecycles. It is, however, among these 
[divine bodies] that it is determined what is eternal (because it lives for 
the whole cosmic circuit), what lives for the longest time (because it 

5 lives nearly the same amount of time as this cosmic circuit), and what is 
the shortest lived (because it conducts its own lifecycle in accord with 
the [divine body] that returns to its starting point in the least amount 
of time). 


§15 <The meaning of theion genéton in Rep. 546b3: 14.8-16.2> 


By ‘divine and generated’*s Plato does not mean the whole cosmos 
10 (even if it is primarily this), and not the heavens alone nor what is un- 
der the Moon, but all that is always in circular motion whether in the 
heavens or under the Moon, since what is corporeal is called engen- 
dered (for no body is self-constituted), and since the divine is always in 
motion. For it imitates the most divine of beings by having a life that 
is always wakeful. And indeed he did not say that the Perfect Number 
encompasses the cycle (periodos) of the divine and generated [being] 
15 but [rather] of a divine and generated [being] without the definite ar- 
ticle, through which it is completely clear [that he means] either some 
one or every divine and generated [being].*° The [genitive] ‘of some 
one’ would be nonsensical, for it would lack specificity, since there are 
very many divine and generated [beings] and not [just] one and [Plato] 
would not have distinguished the generated human race from some one 
only of the divine generated [beings]. For indeed a human being is not 
20 different from one of the divine [beings] but from all, and has a double 
cycle of better and worse [times for] generation (which double cycle no 
divine generated [being] has) but not some one single [kind] only.*” He 


*+ Plutarch, De Defectu Oraculorum 415c quotes a fragment from Hesiod that the crow 
lives for nine human generations. 

85 Qciov yevntov: see Plato, Rep 546b3-4, goTl 5 Osi ev yevvntd trepiodos tv ap18yos 
TrepiAapBaver téAe1os (‘What is divine and engendered has a period which a Perfect 
Number encompasses’). The phrase, in spite of what Proclus argues, refers to the whole 
cosmos. 

For a similar argument, only with the definite article instead of without it, see (with 
Festugiére) the beginning of Essay 4 and our notes in volume I, 99-100. 

The switch from the feminine (trepioSov exer SittHy . . . fv pndév Zye1 Seiov yevntdy, lines 
21-2) to the neuter (GAA’ ovyi Ev T1 pdvov, line 23) is harsh. Our translation assumes 
that the clause fv pdtv éxer Ociov yevntov (‘which double cycle no divine generated 
[being] has’) is parenthetical and that the two surrounding clauses trepiodov exe Sit Thy, 
duewdovev Kai xelpdveov yevéoeoov (‘has a double cycle of better and worse [times for] 
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means, therefore, of every divine and generated [being] and not of some 
one when he says “There is a cycle for a divine and generated [being], 
which the Perfect Number encompasses’ [546b3-4]. A Perfect Num- 
ber does not encompass the period of other [generated beings]. For 
if someone should say that the cosmos alone is called divine and gen- 
erated and that for this reason its cyclical number is perfect, it would 
[in that case] be laughable to compare human beings and their cycle 
to that of the cosmos. The analogy would not then be well ordered, 
even though it is the Muses who are saying these things. He therefore 
means ‘every divine and generated [being]’, and that what is human is 
generated afterward. 

Since generated [beings] are either always in motion or not always 
in motion, having called everything that is always in motion divine, 
Plato distinguished the human from them inasmuch as [the human] 
no longer has a single life that is also the same in number nor [does it 
have] a precisely similar cycle (periodos). Therefore one Perfect Number 
encompasses the cycle of that whole [category of generated being], [a 
number which] is unique for each and has the same point of return,** 
since it has no addition to or subtraction from it. The most perfect of all 
[of these Perfect Numbers] is that of the universe. This is because the 
others, although they are perfect, are parts of the time of the cosmos’ 
time, as they are also themselves all moving parts of the cosmos, and 
their lives are [parts] of the life of the cosmos and their cycles [parts] of 
the cycles [of the cosmos]. 

Thus the whole body [of the cosmos] and each body [in the cosmos] 
is generated, even if it is eternal and entirely ungenerated in time, inas- 
much as it is generated only from another cause, with its cause eternally 
causing it from its very being.*® Those generated in time, however, are 
generated in the strict sense, of which the human [race] is acknowl- 
edged to be first. Consequently, it is clear that there are other mortal 


generation’) and dd’ ovyi év T1 udvov (‘but not some one single [kind] only’) both refer 
to human beings. 

Each generated being is encompassed by a Perfect Number, which measures out its cycle 
and its unique point/time of return. For &troxatéotaors (a return to one’s starting place 
in the circuit of the heavens) and its related adjective étoxataotatikés, see Proclus, Inst. 
199: T&oa wuxt EyKdoulos Trep1dSo1s xprfitat THs oiKetas Cwofis Kal dTroKaTaoTaceow (‘Every 
encosmic soul makes use of cycles of its own life and its own [cyclical] returns’). Each 
soul has its own return or restoration to its starting point (éToKxaGiotator ad Tay avTaV 
érri Ta AUT, 199.6). See also Inst. 198 and 200 and Dodds’ notes on 301-3. 

See (with Festugiére) Kroll’s app. crit. to these lines: ideo tantum omne corpus genitum 
est, quod ex alio natum est (‘Therefore every body is created only because it is born from 
another’). Every body, even an eternal one (e.g. the cosmos itself) is generated in the 
sense that it is caused by another (i.e. the Demiurge) which brings it into existence from 
the cause’s own being (16 ivan). 
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[beings] before us as well, for demiurgy did not proceed immediate- 
ly from eternal, rational [beings] to this weak, short-lived animal, but 
there are also other long-lived classes dwelling near the gods, <which> 
25 we sometimes <place into that ordering>,*° and [at some time some] 
16 transition of those might occur into our class,” although they are not 
positioned there truly in accordance with their essence but are the low- 
est there [in a relative way].” 


§16 < The Perfect Number (Rep. 546b5) for every divine generated 
period is intellectual: 16.3-19.17> 


It is not right to understand the Perfect Number only by counting it on 
5 one’s fingers (for it is more a numbered thing than a number, and it is 
in the process of being perfect but never perfect since it is always in the 
process of becoming), but [to understand that] its cause is on the one 
hand intellectual and on the other embraces the finite boundary of the 
cycle (periodos) of all the cosmos. Just as Mén,°} who is the god in charge 
of the Moon, brings into existence the number of days of the month of 
10 the Moon’s cycle (periodos),°+ and just as the Seasons generate the visible 
measures of the seasons, so too the Perfect Number well beforehand is 
the one that establishes [the cycle of the cosmos] before [the cycle] is 
set in motion. For each one of the [beings] that are in eternal motion 
there is some Intellect that simultaneously brings about the life in it 
and its corporeal return (apokatastasis). It therefore is not necessary to 


°° The text is corrupt; 11 letters are missing. We translate Kroll’s suggested text: 
<&> eis éxeivny [thy Ta€w tat]Toue8& tote. Proclus’ point is that the Demiurge, as 
he structures the cosmos, would not have skipped from the gods on high to mere 
humans far below, but would have included the superior classes (angels, daemons, 
heroes) between them. 

» This clause is also corrupt, with eleven letters missing. We again follow Kroll: yévorto 
8 dw [tote Kon Tis] éxeiveov cis TO yévos HudSv yeTaBaors. The ‘transition’ (ueté&Paors) is the 
downward grouping of beings from the gods through the superior classes to us. 

? This last clause is also corrupt, with ten letters missing. Kroll suggested dAA& [katé& 
oxéow] goydtov éxel yryvopéveov, presumably so that xat& oxgow would stand in 
contradistinction to kat’ otciav in the previous clause. For the distinction, see volume 
I, 117 nn. 68 and 609. If Kroll’s reading is correct, the idea would be that the superior 
classes exist by their essence in the realm above human beings but since they also affect 
our level they also exist here at the human level (which is the lowest level at which they 
work) relationally to us. 

° Mén is a lunar deity of Asia Minor. A Lydian inscription calls him Eis 826s év odpavois, 
uéyas Mi otpdvios, peyaAn SUvauis Tod dbavetou Bot (‘One god in the heavens, great 
celestial Mén’) (cited in Nock (1972), 38). The association with the month is suggested 
by the similarity between his name and the Greek word for month. See also Lane (1990). 

%4 Literally ‘causes to exist the numbered month of the Moon’s cycle’, that is to say the god 
determines the number of days it takes for the Moon to pass through all its phases. 
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seek what the Perfect Number is by looking into so many different and 
countless [numbers]. For it is not possible to discover this number in 
the universe because it is not possible to discover the cycles (periodos) 
of everything that is moved. [It is not possible to discover] everything 
that is moved circularly since there are many more divine and daemonic 
bodies that cannot be seen, and since it is impossible to discover the 
cycle of each of those we do see (such as those that do not wander [i.e. 
the fixed stars]). For each is moved around its own centre, and since 
it has moved it takes a certain time for its cycle, in accordance with 
which it comes to an end in the same point [as it began]. Daemons might 
know the number of this [cycle], but for human beings it is impossible. 
Even if the times of those [cycles] visible to us had been discovered,95 
what sort of intellect would have discovered the cyclical numbers of 
all the daemonic or other motions? However, it is necessary to meas- 
ure the number of the return of the universe [to its original position] 
from all of these things. It is therefore much more unlikely that we 
will discover that [number]. As many as have tried to discover the one 
Perfect Number from the seven kosmokrators thought that they had 
the whole universe when they were looking at a part of it. One must 
not accept such a number from them, since it is a number that is im- 
possible to discover, is never perfect,° does not embrace the cycle but 
stretches along beside it,” and is not what others say — that it is eternity 
itself, which is [rather] the father of time. Now it [i.e. eternity] does 
in fact embrace [something] but not the cycle of what is divine and 
generated but (as Aristotle says)®* infinite time itself. Moreover, eter- 
nity is not a number but is prior to all number, ‘remaining in its uni- 
ty’, as the Timaeus says.” For number exists where there is otherness, 


95 Reading éot[iv. 1 5é Kai] THSVvdSe nUpHVTO of xpdvor Tév [Apiv dpaltaéyv with Schdll. 

9 Or ‘complete’. 

7 ouutrapateivouevov: cf. Plotinus, Enn. IIL.7.13.45-6: "H 611 16 pd Tavtns ~oTiv aidov ov 
oupTrapabéwv obSé ounTTapaTeiveoy auT#. ‘For what is prior to this [i.e. to soul] is eternity, 
which neither runs along beside nor stretches along beside it.’ Eternity belongs to 
Intellect; souls exist in time. Thus, for Proclus, the Perfect Number (which belongs to 
eternity properly) does not embrace the temporal cycle of the cosmos but runs parallel 
to it. Cp. Plato, Tim. 37d5: cies 8’ étrevdei KvyTOv TIA aidvos Trotfjoo ([The Demiurge] 
‘thought to make [time] a moving image of eternity’). 

Cael. 1.9, 279a25-8: ‘In the same way [as the word aicv can indicate the completion of a 
lifecycle of a single animal], the completion (téAos) of the whole heaven, the completion 
that embraces all and infinite time is eternity, having taken its name from “always 
existing” (dei civen), [and it is] immortal and divine’ (kat& tov adtov BE Adyov Kai TO TOT 


° 
G0 


TAVTOs OUPavoU TEAOS Kal TO TOV TaVTA YPovoV Kai THY aTrEIpiay Trep1eXOV TEAOS aidv goTIY, 
ard Tot dei civan ciAngoss Thy étrovuptav, aBavatos Kai Geos). 

99 éy évi péveov: cf. Tim. 370.6: Siakoopav Gua ovpaveyv Trott pévovTos aidvos év Evi Kat’ 
apiduov iodoav aidviov eixdva: ‘[The Demiurge] while arranging the heavens makes an 
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but eternity is prior to otherness and prior to the All-Perfect Living 
Thing.'®° But since visible (emphanés) time revolves according to num- 

ber, as the Timaeus says,'°' the number of revolutions (kuk/os) would be 

prior to this, since it concerns the return of the whole cycle (periodos) 

20 [to its starting point]. If that [Perfect Number] were in the realm of 
generation, it will again be so in accordance with another number and 

[so on] into infinity. If, however, there is a number that independently 

always exists and is a cause of time that revolves in accordance with 
number, since this number is intellective and is thus a kind of time 

that is like an Intelligible choreographer,'® it will be the cause of the 

18 dance for the cosmos since the circular return to its starting point <is 
called> a dance. In the seventh book of the Republic Socrates <named> 

it ‘the true number’ and says that in it are Velocity Itself and Slow- 

ness Itself and that it is necessary that one truly skilled in astronomy 

5 look to it instead of to the visible heavenly temporal measurements, 
on which the many who pay heed to the heavens waste their time. If 


eternal image (which moves according to number) of eternity (which remains in unity).’ 
6 8& aidv mpd EtepdTNTos Kal TPd To Zdou Tow TavTeAotis: See Plato, Tim. 31a8-b3, 
where Plato (summing up an argument that the Form of the Living Thing must 
contain in unity all the species of animals in the realm of becoming) concludes that 
since there is a unitary Intelligible Form, so too there is a single cosmos (and not 
multiple ones). He writes: “Thus in order that this [world] be similar in its unity to the 
All-Perfect Living Thing, the maker of the cosmos for these reasons makes not two or 
infinite cosmoi, but this one uniform heaven having come into being, exists and will 
continue to exist.’ Proclus is also echoing Plotinus VI.6.15.1-10, where Plotinus argues 
that all living things in the visible world imitate as far as they can the Intelligible Being, 
Intellect, and the Perfect Living thing (év . . . Kai votv Kai Cov TéAeov, lines g—r0) and 
concludes: ‘It is necessary that [the Living Thing] be the complete number itself. For 
if it were not perfect, it would be lacking some number; and if the whole number of 
living things were not in it, it would not be the All-Perfect Living Thing. Thus number 
is prior to every animal [in the visible cosmos] and to the All-Perfect Living Thing [in 
the Intelligible]’ CApi8yov 87) Set adTov eivon oUpTraVTa’ ei yap pt TEAcos ein, EAAeitrol dv 


100 


api8us tir Kai ef yr) THs apiOpds Coowov év aUTS ein, travteAés Cov ovkK dy ein. "Eotw ovv 6 

&pi8pyds Tpd Ccpou TravTds Kai Tow TravteAotis Cou, 6-11). Thus, for Proclus, eternity is a 

kind of unity that exists prior to and embraces the multiplicity of the visible world. 

GAN etre KAT’ ap1BUdv 6 ypdvos 6 Eupaviys KUKAEiTon: Cf. Plato, Tim. 38a7—8, AAG xpdvou... 

Kat’ &p18yov KUKAOULEVOU. 

2 yopdvous, 17.24. The term is not in LSJ, but is clearly made up of two words xopds 
and vows, a chorus of dancers and the Intellect. It is simultaneously a pun on ypdvos. 
It is impossible to capture all of this word-play in our translation. Festugiére rightly 
compares with Proclus’ similar coinage at in Crat. 107, 59.5—6, where he etymologises 
Kronos as Koronous (Kopévous), ‘since he is an immaterial and pure intellect, and one 
which establishes itself in the paternal silence’. 

‘3 ‘There are some textual problems at the opening of this sentence. There is an ellipsis 
of two letters marked by Kroll before the sentence begins (18.1), and then after ‘In 
the seventh book of the Republic’ there is another lacuna of five letters (18.2). Also 
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we should think that what is fast and what is slow are circumscribed by 
time — and [Plato] says that that [true] number embraces them [both] - 
we would conclude from necessity that this number is time. And if we 
should think in addition that there is either time that is generated with 
the heavens or some kind [of time] before it, and [that time that is] 
generated with the heavens is a thing generated, but this other [time] 
is called by him ‘true number’, it is clear that we must set before that 
[generated time] that moves in accordance with number Number It- 
self, the true time before the engendered time. Therefore this [true] 
time is a hypercosmic god, and it is a number since it numbers all the 
cycles (periodos) of living things in the cosmos, and returns all things 
[to their starting points] in accordance with the measures connatural 
to itself. This is the one Perfect and true Number. Furthermore, there 
is another number for each generated divine being, as month to the 
Moon, year to the Sun, and similarly for all visible and invisible beings 
that are always living in the same way in accordance with their own 
psychic and corporeal cycles (periodos), whether they hold heavenly or 
sub-lunary ranks or some ranks in the air, in the water, or of the earth 
(chthonios). 

There are in each part of the universe [certain divine and daemonic 
beings] "+... but... in every number... If the [number] of the 


the words ‘is called’ in the first sentence (18.1) and ‘named’ in the second sentence 
(18.2—-3) are conjectures by Kroll: 


17.24 (ths KaT& KUKAOV dtroKaTaoTa- 

18.1 cews yopetas Acy[opuévns]) .. Ev TH EBSOp0o Ths ToArtetas 
18.2 ... Lexpatns dAnbivov api8yov tr[po- 

18.3 cerre|y év avTH How eivor TS aUTOTaXOS Kal Thy avTo- 
18.4 Bpadutiita 


The meaning of the sentence is not significantly affected by these problems. We 
have accepted the two conjectures by Kroll (‘is called’ and ‘named’, and have translated 
as if the two lacunae were not there. Kroll has suggested év in 18.1 (‘being’), which has 
no effect on the meaning of the line. Festugiére thought that the second lacuna (18.2) 
could be filled by an adverb, and suggested either @eiws (‘divinely’, ‘inspiredly’) or dp8as 
(‘rightly’) to express how Socrates named the number. This is purely speculative and so 
we leave out the adverb (if it is an adverb that is missing). 

In the Republic, Socrates is comparing the beauty of the visible cosmos to that of 
the Intelligible, and (arguing that the latter is better) says that the visible planets are 
inferior in their speed (téxXos, 529d2) and slowness (Bpadutis, 529d2) in comparison to 
the true number and true figures (év TS GANGA SpiOyS Kai tra&o1 Tois GANPEor oxHpaot, 
529d2-3). Proclus is echoing these terms in his commentary. 

‘4 The text is corrupt at 18.24-19.1: got yap év éxdoTH Hoipa Tod travtds . . . (45 letters 
missing) ... 8: ... (zo letters missing) . . . ravi T& dpi8us . . . (ro letters missing) 

. &toKataotatik Gsiou yevntot [t]ivos éxetvos 6 Tot dvOpetreiou yevntod [d&pidy] 

és. The words in the brackets in the translation are Festugiére’s suggestion. Also, 
before the word étoKxotaotatix®, Kroll conjectured ci yap Utotétaxta. Festugiére 
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generated human being is dependent upon the return of some gener- 

19 ated divine being [to its starting point], then inasmuch as this number 

is a distinctive property of human life and is concerned with measuring 

this [life], and returns that life [to its original position],'®> it is not an 

absolutely Perfect Number but, just as Plato says [546c7-dr1], ‘it con- 

5 trols better and worse births’.'°° And in fact this [number] precedes the 

human cycles (periodos), since it controls them, and embraces the dif- 

ferent measures of the life of the generated human, both its fertility 

and infertility. We will discover later what this [number] is. For now 

10 the number of the whole life of every generated divine being is one 

and multiple, since it is the common property of the whole cosmos 

and of each of the divine generated beings. At the same time let it be 

called ‘perfect’ and ‘true’. It is true because it is intellective and perfect 

because it is perfective. It is clear also that this [number] precedes all 

15 soul since every soul performs its activities in time and, as Plato says in 

the Phaedrus (247d1-e6), sees everything that it sees in time.’” It is then 

a kind of Divine Intellect since what is moved in accordance with this 
[number] is a divine generated being. 


substituted 8: for y&p on the grounds that one cannot determine the relationship 
between the sentences involved. We follow Festugiére but stress that the words are 
highly conjectural. The idea behind whatever words Proclus might have written must 
be that the number or cycle belonging to each and every human being is determined 
by the larger cycle of the god each follows. 

"5 Festugiére (124 n. 2) is troubled by the word étroxatactortixés, arguing that it cannot 
here mean ‘returning to the beginning point’. However, in the case of human beings, 
the return is that of the soul to the Intelligible after death or (failing that) to Hades 
and eventually rebirth. (The latter is an incomplete apokatastasis, which affords the soul 
another chance for complete return to its home.) 

*6 Plato wrote: “This whole geometrical number controls such [a process], viz. better 
and worse births’ (cUytras 8 oUTos apiBpyds yewpeTpIKds, ToIOUTOU KUpIOS, apElvdvoov TE 
kal xelpovev yevécewv, 546c6—dr). Proclus takes the number to be not the Perfect 
Number that controls the whole cosmos and its apokatastasis but rather the number 
that pertains to and controls the shorter human cycle within that larger cycle. Hence 
it is not absolutely (émAés) perfect, but dependent on that Perfect Number. 

‘7 Proclus refers to Socrates’ speech about the soul following the gods in the Phaedrus. 
There Plato says that while the gods enjoy an unencumbered view of the Forms, 
each soul to its best ability receives the appropriate nourishment from their vision of 
the Forms (kai améons wuyiis [sc. Sicvoia from dr] don dv peAn TO TrROGFKoV SéfaoGan, 
247d2-3) and ‘seeing [the Forms] in time delights in what-is and contemplating true 
objects it is nourished and fares well until its circular revolution is carried around to the 
same point’ (iSooa 81& xpdvou TO dv dyaTr& TE Kal Hewpotioa TEANGA THéEheTar Kal eUTraGeT, 
Ews Gv KUKA® T TrepIpopa eis TAUTOV TEplEvVEyKT] 247d3-5). Thus, Proclus emphasises the 
soul’s contemplation of reality within time and its circular return to a starting point. 
This psychic revolution has its own number that is embraced by the Perfect Number. 
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§17 <The duality of the number of the human cycle: 19.18-22.19> 


We have said that it is necessary to think that the Perfect Number of 
every divine generated cycle is intellectual. But what must one call [the 
number] of the human cycle? It is clear that it is far from that [Perfect 
Number] and is no longer absolutely (4aplés) perfect, since it controls a 
two-fold generation (genesis), as [Plato] says,'°® better and worse ones, 
but one essentially united... and another united . . . It is in charge 
of the cycles of human birth (genesis), since it controls (as [Plato] says) 
two generations that are better or worse . . ."° It is true that some 
unmoved cause of a cyclical activity (kyk/ésis) must pre-exist anything 
that is sempiternally moved around [within that activity]. Thus since 
what is human and generated also has cycles, even if they are better or 
worse ones, there is something that measures these prior to the things 
measured in accordance with number. What measures them, is either 
some Prometheus’” or even some other of the [gods] who accomplish 
[these things] under the direction of the god who is the one cause of 
every rebirth that exists both among those that are generated and di- 
vine and among those that are not divine.""' For every temporal series 
(seira) depends upon that one god, as [the series] measures over and 
over again the return of each thing to its one and the same starting 
point.'? Thus I say that it is necessary to examine the number which 
has control over the better and worse cycles of the generated human 
being not only [as that number manifests] in the souls themselves 
as they make their cycles and as they are allotted (synte/ein) into the 


+8 Rep. 546c7—d. See above in the previous section 19.3-5. 

‘o9There are three lacunae in these lines: the first of seven letters, the second of fifty, and 
the third of nine. 

"Proclus will mention Prometheus (‘Forethought’) and Epimetheus (‘Afterthought’) 
later at 53.6-8, where of Prometheus Proclus writes: ‘whom Plato in the Protagoras 
says is the guardian of human life just as Epimetheus [is] of the irrational [life].’ Kroll 
compares in Tim. II1.346.14-16, where Proclus compares the intellective person to 
one who has freed his Prometheus, whom Epimetheus had made a prisoner; thus an 
intellective person moves from the irrational (Epimetheus) to the rational (Prometheus). 
See Tarrant’s notes 674. and 675 on p. 238 of his translation. (Note that there is a typo 
in his reference to in Remp. II.53. He has ‘63’ instead of ‘53’.) Here in the present 
passage (in Remp. II.20.1-3) Proclus, however, is using the mythic figure Prometheus 
to represent not the human rational nature but rather the Intellect (which exists before 
rational thought or /ogismos) as the presider over the human generative number. 

"The two disjuncts then concern what controls the number of human generation. This 
would be either the Transcendent Intellect itself or some other lower deity acting on 
Intellect’s behalf. 

"The Greek word is dpos, literally the ‘limit’ or ‘boundary’ of an extended space. Here 
the épos of the &troxatéotaors (‘return’) is its starting point. The term appears again in 
the same sense below at II.20.20. 
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generated human being, nor in fate (heimarmené) alone, but to examine 
before these things the number in itself, and then [how it manifests] 
in fate and in souls. For, the better and worse [aspects of] the births 
are interwoven from the quality of the souls’ lives and from the fated 
cycles (periodos). If destiny determines’ the cause of both good and 
bad births and if this double number is the paradigm for both [good 
and bad births], then [the process] would entirely be in the hands of 
destiny. And rightly so, since [destiny] controls the number of every 
birth, divine and human.‘*4 Or how else does it return the cosmos to its 
appropriate starting points, since it is the cause of motion for encosmic 
beings with both short and long cycles.''s But it is necessary that this 
[number] also be in the souls themselves that enter into the human 
race and cause them to live.''® For they live as self-moved beings, and 
not only are they moved ina cycle by fate (beimarmené), just as it is said 
that [animals] are driven to pasture,"’” but they also move themselves in 
a cycle.'’ The life-causing number [of the soul] therefore moves in cy- 
cles of better or worse kinds." Since each soul is bi-formed (duoeidés), 


"3 The Greek verb is trepiéyei, ‘embrace’ or ‘encompass’. 

"4 The text of this sentence is uncertain. We follow that printed by Kroll. 

"s For the Greek term Bpaxutrépos (‘with a short orbit or cycle’), see Plato Rep. 

VIII.546a7, where Plato uses the term for human beings and animals on the earth in 

the context of the correct time for births in the ideal polis: “Not only for plants in the 

earth but also among animals on the earth there are times of fertility and infertility 
of soul and of bodies, whenever the orbits of the cycles of each of them complete 
their circuits, the short-lived ones [complete] short orbits and the opposites opposite 
ones’ (ot pdvov puTois éyysiors, AAG Kal év éttrystors Coors dop& Kal d&hopia Wuyfis Te Kal 

CwWUATwV yiyvovTal, STAV TrEpITpOTTAl ExaOTOIS KUKAwWY TrEPIpOPaS GUVaTITWOI, BeEeaxUBioIS 

uév BpayuTrépous, évavtiois 5 Evavtias 546a4—7). 

Kroll believes that Zotixois is corrupt and suggested the adverb Zwtixés (‘in such a way 

as to cause life’). This substitution is unnecessary. 

"7 See Heraclitus, Fragment 11 (Diels-Kranz): ‘For every animal is driven to pasture by 

a blow’ (t&v yap éptretov TANy‘} vépeTan). 

‘Moved in a cycle’ translates trepiéryovtan, while ‘move themselves in a cycle’ translates 

éautas Tepiéryouoi. The verb normally indicates orbital motion, but is applied here to 

the cycles of life of the soul. Souls are both moved by destiny and move themselves, 

hence their number is ‘double’ (81rAots, 20.16). 

"9 We accept Schéll’s addition of tepiddav after mepiodixas. Festugiére translates the 
sentence with ‘soul’ as its subject: ‘Chaque dame est donc un nombre vital qui se meut 
selon des périodes, des périodes ou meilleures ou pires.’ We prefer to avoid calling the 
soul a number. Rather, as it seems to us, the number (which is Intellectual) controls the 
double functioning of the soul, causing the soul to return to its original starting point 
at the end of its cycle. Proclus may have in mind the 10,000-year cycle of the Phaedrus, 
when the soul returns to the Intelligible before descending again. Every soul must 
return and descend again (destiny) but what abilities it takes in its descent are up to 
the soul’s training in the previous cycles of rebirth. Proclus alludes to the 10,000-year 
cycle below at 21.19. 
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[being made up of] the Circle of the Same and of the Different, it has 
in accordance with the Circle of the Same the greater harmony and in 
accordance with the Circle of the Other the inferior one. For the soul 
is never outside all harmony (for it would then be deprived of its very 
essence, which consists of harmonic ratios), but nevertheless it receives 
a greater and an inferior harmony, and sometimes it brings forth the 
number of the former and at other times of the latter. Just as we do 
not comprehend the number of the divine cycles in their quantity (be- 
cause [the quantity] is innumerable) but from its quality, we said that 
it was perfect because it was perfective (te/esiourgos) [of others],*° thus 
also if we make [the number] of the human [cycle] double, we will not 
understand it in accordance with its quantity, but in accordance with 
the kind of life, whether it is perfect or imperfect, whether it makes 
things the same or makes them different,’*" whether it brings about 
reversion to its source (epistreptikos) or is generation-producing (gene- 
siourgos). The number 10,000, which is the greater harmony and arises 
from the monad which belongs to the tertiary sequence '” after having 
reverted itself back to itself,'?} is productive of return (apokatastatikos) 
and perfection (te/esiourgos) of the soul, leading the fallen soul back 
up to that place again from where it has come here, just as Socrates 
said in the Phaedrus.*+ For the monad belongs to Zeus and embraces 
all the universe in a uni-form manner (monoeidés). The decad belongs 
to Dionysus, whom his father in the tenth month brought to birth as 
the cause of every return (apokatastasis). The hecatontad belongs to 
the souls themselves that are engendered from the decad that enters 
into itself. If you wish, the monad, being unitary (enoeideés), is also [the 


»° Or alternatively ‘it was complete because it tended to complete [others]’. The point 
is that the divine number, although unquantifiable, is perfect/complete because it 
perfects/completes the cycles of everything in the cosmos. 
TavtoToy Kai Etepotroidv: In Proclus’ Timaeus commentary the former term (‘makes 
things the same’) is associated with the Circle of the Same in the soul (and therefore is 
deemed more appropriate to ascending to Intellect), while the latter term is associated 
with the Circle of the Different. See Proclus, in Tim. II.252.29-253.1, where Proclus 
again considers the soul’s ‘double powers, intellective and doxastic’ (tas Sit Tas Suvaers, 
thy Te Siavontikny Kai Thy So€aoTiKH 252.30-1) and connects them to the two psychic 
circles (253.1-7). Cf. II.256.4—29, II.262.3-15, and III.338.26-339.2. 
™= That is, from the number 100 (the Hecatontad). See Iamblichus, De Nic. Arith. 88.24— 
5 and 103.1920. 
"3 The individual soul reverts to itself and so may reunite with the Intellect. This ability 
to revert is a gift from the Intellect (decad) through the World Soul (hecatontad) and 
completes the soul, making it a myriad (which is therefore a greater harmony within 
the soul). 
Phdr. 248e5—6: ‘For each soul does not return into the place from which it comes for 
10,000 years’ (eis pév yap TO AUTO Sev Ker A UXT ExdoTH OUK &piKveTtar ETSV Upto). 
For the cyclic return, see Proclus, ET propositions 198-9. 
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image]"5 of the first principle of all things; the decad [is the image] of 

the intellectual cause, which having turned itself back to itself after 

22 its procession, is the decad; and the psychic hecatontad furthermore, 

as the Monad in the tertiary sequence is also from both. After it has 

turned itself back to itself, it establishes a [form of] life that spontane- 

5 ously returns to its first principle and for this reason the myriad brings 
about the soul’s return (apokatastatikos)."*° 

The other number (the one that arises from the hecatontad multi- 

plied by seventy five) is itself also a kind of activity of the soul (for the 

monad belonging to the tertiary sequence remains [what it is]) but [it 

is an activity of a soul] that falls to the worse since it had not been able 

to converge into itself. It is deficient by the number from the pentad, 


2 12 


10 which the Pythagoreans call ‘the temple of justice’."?? This number, by 
falling short in its form of independent action, is an image of a life that 
goes out into the realm of generation. The Circle of the Different, in 
projecting this life, makes the whole cycle of our life be centred on the 
works of generation (genesiourgos) instead of being intellectual, making 
it be concerned with the affairs of others instead of reverting to itself. 

15 Therefore since the number of the human cycle is bi-form (duoeidés), in 
line both with its destined procreation and with the soul’s form of life, 
one must seize the appropriate time that is capable of bringing forth 


"5 The word is missing in the MS. Diels suggested eixav (‘image’) while Holste and 
Allatios offered aitia (‘cause’), which seems wrong. 

"6 The echoing in the original Greek is difficult to capture in translation: udiotnow 
autTn Cwny autevepyntws atroKataotatiKty eis Thy dpxnv, Kai 81% ToUTo fh pUpIas 
atroKkataotatikt) wuxijs got (22.3-5), where the first instance of é&toKataotatiKh 
reinforces the second. The psychic life (the hecatontad) spawned by the decad is 
apokatastatic to the soul’s beginning and so the myriad is similarly apokatastatic for the 
soul. Just as the decad (Intellect) reverts to the monad (the One) in order to become 
what it is (the separate decad or Intellectual Principle), the hecatontad (Soul) reverts 
to its source and individual souls (myriads) do the same. The myriad is an image of the 
reverting hecatontad. 

7 The participle Aeitov bears the meaning ‘what is lacking’. Here it takes the dative 
‘number’, and the number 2500 must be understood, which is 5 x 5 x roo, and hence 
a pentadic number. 10,000 — 2,500 = 7,500 (referred to in lines 5-6, above). Thus a 
soul that fails to turn to itself (becoming a myriad), misses the mark by the pentadic 
number (the number of justice) and so (lacking the virtue of justice) falls into the 
realm of generation. For the Pythagorean dictum, see with Kroll and Festugiére, 
Theol. Arith. 35.6-7 de Falco: ém1 tis SikciooUwns EupavTiKwTaTn f Tevtds, ‘because 
the pentad is most expressive of justice.’ See also (with Festugiére) Proclus’ statement 
below (93-17-18) f pév TreyTrds, oUOa péon THs EvvedSos Kal yovddos, lep& AéyeTor THs 
Sixns, “The pentad, since it is the mean between the ennead and the monad, is called 
“the temple of justice”. 
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both types of souls, the better and the worse, and effect couplings in the 
better of these moments. 


§§18-34 <Notes on previous thinkers relevant to the Platonic 
text: 22.20-36.2>"8 


§§18-19 <Cronius: 22.20-23.13> 

§18. Cronius,”? having taken a stand against those who maintain the 
destruction of the cosmos'3° and those who understand ‘generated’ as 
appropriate to things that are destructible, says “They are fools who 
did not observe that the powers opposed to fire are a worthy match for 
it’. He says too that fire does not destroy everything, not the linen-like 
strands from the stone of Carystus.'#' He also says that the divine fire is 
inimical to the fire near us, for a thunderbolt does not hew down into 
a house in which there is a fire or where a sealskin is laid out."3* Fire 
scarcely destroys the rest, as it flees the sea in which there are seals. 
Neither does the thunderbolt hew down on laurel, for which reason the 
myth relates that Apollo fled Daphne.'33 


“8 The following discussion is somewhat piecemeal. Proclus explains views of his 
predecessors that have some sort of connection to the understanding of the nuptial 
number. But the connections are not always obvious and the order of presentation is 
not very systematic. In our notes to each section, we will try to make clear how these 
remarks connect to the sustained interpretation of the Platonic text that follows in 
§§35-41. 

"9 Cronius (2second century C.E.) was a Neopythagorean philosopher. See Dillon 
(1977), 379-80. Cronius’ fragments are collected by Leemans (1937). This report of 
his anti-Stoic views does not seem directly relevant to the interpretation of Plato’s text. 
It simply attempts to rule out the idea that any cosmic cycle must be one punctuated 
by a Stoic conflagration. 

8° The Stoics, some of whom championed the periodic conflagration of the cosmos. The 
fire into which these Stoics supposed the cosmos to be dissolved is sometimes equated 
with the designing or divine fire that they identified with Zeus. See line 25 below and 
Long and Sedley $46. 

31Te., asbestos. See Plutarch de Def: Orac. 434ab, where he discusses ‘the stone in 
Carystus that bears soft, fibrous filaments of linen-like strands’ (f 8’ év Kaptote tétpa 
Xpovos... LNPUYaTa AlBoov LAAaK& <Kal> vnYaTasy ouvexpépouca). Carystus was a polis 
on the southern coast of Euboea. 

'3 For lightning not striking sealskins, see (with Kroll) Pliny, Nat. 2.146, Lydus, Ost. 
99.5-8, and Geoponica 1.14.5. Cf. Plutarch Moralia Table Talk IV.664CD. 

33 In Greek and Roman myth, Apollo attempted to rape the nymph Daphne. To avoid 
this fate, her father Peneus turned her into a laurel tree. See Ovid, Metam. 1452-567. 
For laurel being impervious to fire, see Pliny, Nat. 2.146. Cronius evidently explained 
Apollo’s retreat from the tree through the supposed fact that fire could not harm 
laurel. 
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§19. Cronius interprets the ‘two harmonies’ and says that the 

10,000 [myriad] is in accord with male and the 7,500 with the female. 

He says that it is necessary for the male to be joined together with the 

female in accordance with the ratio of these [numbers], as also the soul 

10 with the body. For the ratio of these is as the male to the female. The 
harmonious convergence of these and those [numbers] (‘harmonious’ 

as being in accord with the musical ratio) creates good fertility, but 
dissonant [convergence creates] infertility and unmusical’} offspring. 


§20 <Demetrius the geometer: 23.14-22> 

15 Demetrius the geometer, the teacher of Porphyry,'** leads all things 
into a pairing of likes and says that it is shown from numbers that in 
nature the worse holds sway in proportion to the mixture of unlikes [in 
anything]. For odd numbers produce’? odd numbers, and the worse 
[numbers]'3* give birth to the opposite, viz. the even. For the even is 

20 from the even. And those from both [the odd and the even] are likened 
to the worse. For the even is from the even and the odd. And so [he 
says] that number is indicative of the proclivity, in the pairing of what is 
good and what is not good, toward the worse. 


§21 <Sosigines: 23.23-24.5> 

Sosigenes'? concluded that the perfect year arises from the myriads: 

from 34 of the myriad taken four times; 43*** [of the myriad] cubed, 
25 7,876 [of the myriad] squared, and 3,836 of the myriad taken once, and 


34 The ‘two harmonies’ relate directly to Rep. VIII.546cz, in the context of the Perfect 
Number for the birth of the guardians. So this report on Cronius connects much more 
directly to Plato’s text than did the previous one. 
35 Or ‘uncultured’ (&pouces). 
3° Although Festugiére writes that this is the only known reference to Demetrius, he is 
also mentioned in Porphyry fr. 4o8F.1-5 (= Eusebius, Praep. Evang. X.3.1-4), where 
Porphyry says that ‘Demetrios the geometer’ was present at a feast in honor of Plato 
hosted by Longinus. Demetrius is therefore a contemporary of Porphyry in the third 
century C.E. 

7 Literally ‘give birth to’ (tixtouo, 23.18). As Festugiére notes, multiplication is the 


underlying notion here. The product of two even numbers is an even number; that of 
two odd numbers is odd; and that of an odd and an even number is even. Demetrius 
imagines the odd as better than the even, and so a mixture of the two (in multiplication) 
makes something worse than or inferior to the original ‘good’ odd number. 

838 Te. even numbers. 

39 Sosigenes the Peripatetic was the teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias (Alexander, In 
Meteor. 143.13-14 and Themistius, In De An. 61.22-3). Themistius, In De An. 61.23, 
says that he wrote a work ‘On Vision’ (Mepi dwews), in which he discussed luminescent 
bodies of animals. 
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a further *** years."*° He obtained this [number] from the joint re- 
turnings (swnapokatastasis) of the seven spheres. For after he had taken 
precise account of the returning (apokatastasis) of one and another [of 
the spheres], he discovered the [number] measured out by them. Then 
he added a third [sphere] and so on, and thus discovered the [universal 
cycle] of them all. And so some have also recorded predictions not only 
for Jupiter with its 12-year cycle but also for Saturn and Jupiter, since 
each [of these two spheres] accomplishes different results in accordance 
with its own cycle and in accordance with that of some other sphere or 
spheres. 


§22 <Dercyllides: 24.6-15> 

Dercyllides'#* states that the reason that the universe never collapses 
on itself is that the cycle (periodos) of its divine body begins and ends in 
the same place. Thus [he says] the wand does not fall when it is moving 


“4 The two ellipses in this passage make it difficult to know with certainty the number 
that Sosigenes assigned to the Great Year. Because of the first ellipsis, we do not know 
what numbers figured in the place of the tens and ones after 43. Because of the second, 
we do not know how Sosigenes’ huge number finished. According to Kroll, the latter 
number was either 609 or 680. Inspection of the digitised manuscript from the Vatican 
leaves us with only admiration for Kroll’s sharp eyes. 

The number (whichever it was) becomes part of the complex expression in the 
system of myriads for conveying the number of the perfect year. (For the nature and 
history of the system of myriads, see Hultsch’s Appendix I in Kroll.) Festugiére (129 n. 
1), following Hultsch, gives the total figure (with missing digits) this way: 


344 3 .. 787 638 360 000 
Zilatev (2016) inserts the missing digits (x and y) in the following equation: 


N (x, y) = 344 300 787 638 360 600 + 10° x + y (‘where x is two-digit integer 
not containing any zeros, and y equals 9 or 70’) (Zlatev (2016), 192) 


Mendel (n. d.) gives the number as: 


344 341 787 638 360 670 

If this is correct, it is the number of years that transpire between the beginning 
and the end of the synapokatastasis of all the planets. The exact number may never be 
known, but one can see that it is large and somehow takes in all the apokatastaseis of 
the seven planets, both individually and in groups, as is indicated in the remainder of 
this section. 
Dercyllides, a philosopher of the first century B.C.E. or C.E., wrote on Platonic 
philosophy. Porphyry fr. 46F.2-4 Smith (= Simplicius, In Phys. 247.30, ff.) referred 
to the rrth book of his Platonic Philosophy. Proclus, in Tim. I.20.9-11 reported that 
Dercyllides thought that the missing fourth guest in that dialogue was Plato himself. 
Albinus (Eisag. 149.5-13), said that he divided Plato’s dialogues into tetralogies. 
Like the report of Cronius in §18 above, this remark seems to be directed at Stoic 
opponents who suppose that the completion of a world cycle results in the destruction 
of the cosmos. 
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around on the finger as long as it is being spun around, nor does the 
hoop that is rolling along the ground. When they stop [rotating], they 
fall immediately. If the stars come to a halt as they are making their joint 
returns (sunapokatastantes) to the same one point, they will undergo the 
same thing. But as it is, their end point (perws) becomes the beginning 
of another cycle, and their joint return (sunapokatastasis), inasmuch as it 
is not a halt but a starting point of the next cycle (periodos), maintains 
the cosmic arrangement. 


§23 <Pythagoreans: 24.16-25.13> 

The Pythagoreans have shown through numbers that the rational [diag- 
onals] that approximate to the irrational diagonals are greater or lesser 
than double [the side] by a unit." For since the unit is all things in the 


'* Proclus now illustrates some side- and diameter-numbers in ways that closely follow 
the presentation in Theon of Smyrna 42.10-44.17 (Hiller), trans. in Thomas (1939), 
134-7. What is at issue is an approximation of the ratio of the side of a square to its 
irrational diagonal (or of sides of an isosceles triangle to its diagonal). This notion 
of a ‘rational diagonal’ that approximates the actual irrational value of the diagonal 
emerges in Plato’s instruction (546cq—6) where we are told that ‘One of its sides is one 
hundred squares of the rational diameter of five diminished by one each or one hundred 
squares of the irrational diameter diminished by two each’. The ‘rational diameter’ of 5 
is the rational number close to the real length of the diagaonal of a square whose sides 
are five (or of an isosceles right triangle whose legs are 5). That is to say, ‘the rational 
diameter’ is a suitable approximation for V50. 

Proclus and Theon both illustrate the discovery of such rational diameters for some 
values. Does Proclus subsequently attribute to the Pythagoreans a rigorous inductive 
derivation of side- and diagonal numbers that can fairly be regarded as an inductive 
proof? That is one way to interpret Proclus’ remark below at 27.11-18 where he seems 
to connect what he calls the Pythagoreans’ ‘elegant theorem’ with a proof of Euclid 
in Elements. Heath (1921), vol. 1, 92 thought so and explained the idea in modern 
notation as follows: 


Consequently we begin with two units, the one being the first side, which we will 
call a, the other being the first diameter, which we will call d,. The second side 
and diameter (a,, d,) are formed from the first; the third side and diameter (@,4,) 
from the second, and so on, as follows : ~* 


a,=4,+d, d,=2a +d, 

a, =4,+d, d,=24,+d, 

a. =a+d d=2a4+d. 
nt, x nt 


n+r n+ 


and so on. Theon states, with reference to these numbers, the general 
proposition that 


But Heath’s optimism was questioned by Knorr (1998) and others who argued 
that there was no good reason to connect a subsequent passage in Euclid cited by 
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manner corresponding to a seed (spermatikés), they say it is evident that 
itis both sides and diagonal too." So let there be two units: one for the 
sides and the other for the diagonal. Add to the unit that serves for the 
side a single [unit that measures the] diagonal, and add to the unit that 
serves for the diagonal two [of the units that measure the] sides, since 
the one for the diagonal is less than double that for the side by one unit. 
Thus one [sc. the new side] will be composed of two units, while the 
other [sc. the diagonal] will be composed of three. The [squares] that 
result from these are, in the first case, four, and in the other case nine, 
which is greater than the double [of four] by one unit. Again, let there 
be added to the two [units of the side] a single diagonal of three [units], 
but to the diagonal of three let there be added twice the side that is two. 
Therefore, the side will be five of them, but the diagonal will be seven 
of them. The [squares] that result from these will be 25 and 49, respec- 
tively, [the latter] being one unit less than the double [of the former]. 
It was by virtue of this that Plato said that 48 is the number that results 
from the rational diagonal of [a square with the side] 50 minus one [i.e. 
49-1] and of the irrational diagonal minus two, since the square of the 
diagonal is double that of the side. And if we take all the [squares], each 
of which derives from diagonals like these, they will actually be double, 
since they are greater or smaller than double [the side] by one unit. 
For instance, 9 and 49 in relation to 25 and 4.’ For these reasons the 
Pythagoreans had confidence in their method. 


§24 <The school of Dercyllides: 25.14-26> 
The school of Dercyllides says that the triangle itself is like the in- 
itial guardians due to the communion of ratios."45 While [the sides] 


Proclus with the Pythagoreans’ approximating of irrational diameters for at least some 
instances of squares. It is beyond our competence to adjudicate these complex issues 
in the history of mathematics. We have simply translated the text in a manner that we 
hope is as neutral as possible and advise readers that there are deep and difficult debates 
around this and the following passage at 27.11-18. 

The literature on the history of side- and diameter-numbers is extensive. In addition 
to Heath see Herz-Fischler (1998), 48-9; Vedova (1951). 

“8 Proclus’ appeal to the seed-like character of the unit as the basis for the insistence 
that it must be found in both the side and the diagonal echoes the reasoning in Theon 
of Smyrna: De util. 43.5-8 ottep otv TavTwv TaV oXNUE TOV KATE TOV dveoTaTo Kai 
OTTEPUATIKOV Adyov T YOVaS ApPXEI, OUTWS Kal Tis SiauEeTPOU Kal Tis TAEUPaS Adyos ev TH 
povadi eupioxeTtan. 

™4 Le. 9 = (4x2)+ 1, 49 = (25x2)-1. 

45 The thought seems to be that the 3-4-5 triangle exhibits a communion or sharing of 
ratios that is in some way analogous to the communion of partners and property that 
is characteristic of the guardians — at least in their initial condition before disharmony 
arises among them as a consequence of the miscalculation of the nuptial number. 
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surrounding [the right angle] have the primary ratio of concord 
(symphonia), the square of the hypotenuse [is equal to the sum of the 
squares of] both [legs]."° The fourth-ranked numbers that result from 
multiplying these [three] three times’4’ resemble [the guardians] of the 

20 fourth [kind].'#® Among these one is a friend to Likeness (i.e. 100), while 
the other is a friend to Unlikeness (i.e. 75). One generates another such 
[Like or Similar] number [when multiplied by roo] (i.e. 10,000), while 
the other generates [another number that is also Unlike or Dissimilar] 
when the 75 is multiplied by 100 (i.e. 7,500). The first is a cause of fer- 
tility (eugonia) since it pairs like <with like> for reproductive purposes, 
while the other is a cause of sterility which pairs unlikeness ***12*** 

25 These are examples of the combination (synaphé) of things that are alike 
with those that are unlike which, when it is overlooked by the rulers, 
destroys the constitution. 


46 This seems to assume that the triangle itself is represented by the 3-4-5 right-triangle 
In this case, the ratio of the epitritos or 4:3, corresponding to the musical fourth, 
obtains between the two legs. The second similarity involves slightly more guesswork. 
Proclus’ text is pretty elliptical (tis 8 Urrotewovons Ti Suvapévyns dugoiv-), but it is 
difficult to see what else the ‘school of Dercyllides’ could have had in mind. It does 
rather break the theme of Pythagorean harmonies begun by the finding of the musical 
fourth between the two legs of the triangle itself. 

Proclus, like Dercyllides, takes the 3-4-5 triangle to be involved in the nuptial 
number, but he finds the musical ratios in it differently (42.15-21 below). Like 
Dercyllides, he takes the musical fourth (4:3) to be conveyed by the sides, but the 
octave (2:1) is given in the ratio of the area (6) to the perimeter (12), and the musical 
fifth (3:2) by the area (6) to the longer leg (4). The ratio of the tone (9:8) is derived by 
adding each leg to the hypotenuse, i.e. (4+5) : (3+5)- 

‘47 Festugiére proposes that what Proclus here attributes to the followers of Dercyllides 
is a process in which the sides of the 3-4-5 triangle are multiplied to yield 60. This is 
then ‘raised to the fourth rank’. That is to say, 60+, which is equivalent to the figure 
that Diés and Adam took to be Plato’s cosmic number: 12,960,000. He goes on to 
observe that one can also present 604 as (5x5x5) x (3x4Xx5) x (3x3x4) x (3x4xq). In this 
case, 53 is similar cubic number, while the other numbers are dissimilar, i.e. made up of 
different numbers. Proclus’ own solution to the riddle of Plato’s number involves the 
use of such similar and dissimilar cubes, but it is unclear to us that one should attribute 
either Diés’ and Adam’s identification with the cosmic number as 604 to Dercyllides or 
to suppose that Proclus’ use of the notion of similar and dissimilar cubes aligns with 
Dercyllides’ deployment of this common terminology. Proclus’ report is just too brief 
and the text too lacunose. 

48 Tt is by no means clear, but it seems probable that Proclus has in mind here the 
psychically defective guardians that Socrates’ Muses assimilate to the Hesiodic races of 
iron and bronze — the fourth presumably being the iron. At 5472-3, this mixing ‘gives 
birth to unlikeness and discordant lack of fit’ (avopoidtns éyyevyoetat Kai cvaporia 
&vépyootos). In view of the emphasis the report on Dercyllides places on likeness and 
unlikeness, this seems to be the most apposite Platonic passage and it, in turn, suggests 
that ‘the fourth’ here relates to the iron race. 
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§25 <Nikolas and Magnus : 25.27-26.14> 

It is also the case that Nikolas and Magnus the geometer, whose works 
Nikolas paraphrases, hold the same doctrine. They say that Plato utilis- 
es number as a paradigm for the transitions between constitutions and 
dedicates it to the Muses due to the honour surrounding votive offer- 
ings. He shows that, just as in the case of numbers, pairings of a certain 
character produce things that are like or unlike as a result, so too in the case 
of ways of life (bios). In addition, it is necessary that the rulers look to 
these matters in order that the offspring should remain similar to their 
parents, lest the political order degenerate through dissimilarity into 
some other order, and that similarity is coordinate with the good. He 
shows that it is necessary to take the number that belongs to the cycles, 
not as conjunctions that come about by fate, but as pairings that are 
beneficial in terms of the appropriate time for conjoining at the prime 
of life.49 This consists in the opportune moment in the symmetry of 
marital relations in order that the creation of children happens at the 
prime of life. 


§26 <Pythagoras: 26.15-25> 
It is on the basis of this triangle that Pythagoras's° shows fertility (eugo- 
nia) of seven-month and nine-month pregnancies, but the defectiveness 


49 ov as Kad’ ciuapLevNY THY CUVdSeV yryvouéveov, GAN’ cos OpEIAdVTOOV THV oUCEUYVULEVOOV 
KAT& TH Tpoat}Koucay dSpav oulevyvucban THis HAiKias. The English translation cannot 
adequately capture the polysemy involved. cuvé8ev (‘conjunctions’) can have the sense 
of sexual intimacy as well as the astrological sense of conjunctions of planets (inter 
alia). oulevyvupéveov (‘pairings’) similarly has senses not so directly related to marriage 
either, though this is perhaps the principal sense. 

‘8° We find this verdict on the doomed eight-month child summed up pithily in the 
Hippocratic, On Fleshes 19.23-32 (see also the treatise On the Eighth-Month Child and 
§33, below): 


The child born viable at seven months is born in phase (Aoy«9), and lives, and has 
the correct synchrony and precise numerical relationship to seven-day periods 
(Adyov 2xe1 To1loTov Kai dpiByov atpeKéa és Tas EBSoudSas). A child born at eight 
months never survives. At nine months and ten days a child is born and lives, and 
has a precise numerical relationship to seven-day periods. 


4.x 10 x 7 = 280 days, 
and to x 7 = 70 days. 
The child born at seven months counts exactly thirty seven-day periods: 
10 x 7 = 70 days 
and 3 x 10 x 7 = 210 days. (trans. Potter, Hippocrates vol. 8, LCL 482) 


So a successful pregnancy can be made up of seven of one numerologically significant 
period (the forty-day one) or of seven instances of another numerologically significant 
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(pérésis) of the eight-month one, for its number belongs to the ‘ar- 
row-heads’ [or angles] around the right angle. And they thus called the 

20 [angles] around the *** arrow-heads'" ***20 is 8 *** g *** for 
** 6, simultaneously 35 *** 


seven-month *** and the g'® the ar- 
row-heads of the acute [angles] *** the 12 is simultaneously the one 
concerned with right angle *** 


7 and the embadon'3 which is 6, together 
with the triad of the number *** of the sides, for taking 2 three times *** 
which when summed together make 45, which multiplied by 6 <gives> 
a nine-month <pregnancy>.'4 


one (the thirty-day period). Proclus attributes this medical theory here to Pythagoras — 
not to Hippocrates or his followers. Burkert, however, noted that many of the 
numerological correspondences known as Pythagorean have their roots in common 
ideas of numbers in Greek culture. Burkert (1972), 476. 

‘st There is a considerable gap in the text, but on the basis of Def: 15 from Heron of 
Alexandria, Heath explains the etymology of the Pythagorean term yAwxis (‘barb’) 
thusly: ‘An angle they called yAwyis, a “point” (as of an arrow) made by a line broken 
or bent back at one point.’ Heath (1921), vol. 1, 166. 

's* Reading 6 6° for 08’ in line 21. Nine is a number that fits with the presentation of 
similar Pythagorean material, while 79 is not. Our inspection of the digitised images 
of the Vatican manuscript leaves us no better informed. Indeed, we’re surprised that 
Kroll was able to see as much as he did. Either seeing the manuscript in real life is 
much, much better or the stained pages have darkened even more since Kroll worked 
with it. Or perhaps Kroll just had the eyes of an eagle. 

'83 An embadon is the sum of consecutive integers. See below 35.20 and 42.16-26. 
Examples include 3 (142), 6 (1+2+3) and 10 (1+2+3+4). 

‘st We are reduced to guesswork by the state of the text. The fact that we can clearly make 
out the numbers 35 and 45, and the suggestion that we might multiply by 6 (ég” dv 6 
6) to get the period of nine months led Kroll to credit Proclus with the idea that if 
we multiply each number 35, 40 — which is of course absent from our lacunose text — 
and 45 by 6, we get the numbers associated with the three periods’ days of gestation 
corresponding to the seven-, eight-, and nine-month pregnancy: 210, 240, 270. 

Parker (2009) discusses a fragment plausibly attributed to the medical writer 
Damastes (fl. second century B.C.E.) that yields what is perhaps a more satisfying 
parallel than the Censorinus passage cited by Kroll. Parker’s translation of Damastes 
on the seven- and nine-month child: 


The seven-month child becomes foam in 6 days, becomes blood in 8, becomes 
flesh in another 9, takes shape in another 12. Women who are brought to this 
point complete the number 35. It moves in twice the number, 70, and when this 
number of days is done, it is born in three times the number, 210 ... The nine- 
month child becomes foam in 6 days, becomes blood in another 9, becomes flesh 
in another 12, takes shape in another 18. Women who are brought to this point 
complete the manifest number of 45. It moves in twice as many days as these, go, 
and is born in three times the number, 270. 


Damastes’ presentation does not relate these time periods to the 3-4-5 triangle, but 
we can see how this could be done through Proclus’ explanation of Empedocles’ view 
at 35-15-18. The passage in Censorinus, by contrast, deals with the seven-month child 
and the ten-month child. 
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§27 <The Pythagoreans and Plato: 27.1-29.4> 

Since it is impossible for the diagonal to be rational when the side 
is rational'ss (for there is no number squared that is twice a square — 
a fact that makes it clear that magnitude is incommensurable and that 
Epicurus incorrectly made the atom the measure of all bodies and 
Xenocrates incorrectly made the indivisible line the measure of all 
lines — the Pythagoreans and Plato contrived a way to say that when 
the sides are rational, the diagonal is not rational simmpliciter, but rather 
lies in the squares of the double ratio which it is requisite for the di- 
agonal to make, falling short or exceeding it by a unit — exceeding [by 
a unit] in the ratio of 4 to 9, but falling short in the ratio of 25 to 49). 
Such things being the case, the Pythagoreans put forward an elegant 
theorem concerning diagonals and sides: that the diagonal, with the 
addition of the side of which it is the diagonal, becomes the side [of 
a new figure], while the [original] side added to itself and with the 
addition of the [original] diagonal becomes the [new] diagonal of its 
own [figure]. 

This is shown graphically by him [sc. Euclid] in the second [book] of 
the Elements:'5° ‘If a straight line is bisected, and a straight line is added 
to it, the square on the whole line including the added straight line and 
the square on the latter by itself are together double of the square on the 
half and of the square on the straight line made up of the half and the 
added.’'57 Let there be a side AB and [a side] BC equal to it, and CD 
the diagonal of AB with double its square. On account of the theorem, 
the squares that result from AD together with DC are double those 
that result from AB and from BD. The square of DC is double that of 


‘35 In this section, Proclus returns to the theme of §24. Earlier he gave a brief outline of 
the method of sides and diagonals, attributing it to the Pythagoreans. The present 
text connects this explicitly to both Plato and to Euclid’s Elements. Here the method 
is called a theorem and is subjected to proofs (of a sort) in the form of a construction 
proof and then arithmetically. 

‘86 We opt for the traditional translation of this sentence, though alternatives are possible 

and would perhaps have different consequences for the debate about side- and diagonal 

numbers noted above at 26.16. See the discussion in Baloglou and Thomaidis (n.d.). 

Since it falls at the top of 43r in the Vatican’s badly maimed manuscript, the text here 


is lacunose and Kroll has filled in the gaps to make it a close approximation of the text 
of Euclid: 


Proclus 27.18-22: édv evOeia TUNOF Sixa, TEOCAGBN SE EU Beiav, TO Ard THis [SANs ov TH 


a 


15 


trpookeipévn] Kai TO dtr [Tad] tns [Wovns TeTEdyoova Si] TAdo1a Tou Te &Trd THis huIoetlas Kal 
tot dtd] tis ouyKetpévns ek THs Au[ioeias Kai THs] TPOoANgBEtons. 

Euclid IL. 10: "Edv ev8cia ypayur) Tun? Sixa, TpooTedf Sé Tis AUTH EUOeIa ett’ EUBEias, TO 
GIO Tis SANs ov TH TPOCOKEINEVT Kal TO GITO Tis TPOOKEILEVTS TA CUVALPOTEPA TETPAyava 
SitAdo1k €ot1 TOU Te ATO Tis NuloEias Kal TOU dro Tis CUyKEIEVNS EK TE THs HuIoEias Kal 
THs TPOOKEILEVTS GOS ATTO NGS avayPAPEVTOS TETPAYaoVOU. 
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AB. By subtraction, therefore, the square of AD is also double that of 

5 BD. For if whole is to whole as what is subtracted to what is subtracted, 
so also will the remainder be to the remainder as the whole is to the 
whole. Therefore the diagonal CD, including side BC, is a side, and 
AB, including BC and its diagonal CD, is a diagonal. For the square is 
double the side DB. 

10 Let these things also be shown arithmetically by the following in the 
case of rational diagonals, which [when squared] we said were greater 
or smaller by a unit [than double the square of the side]. Let there be 
a unit [for the side], and alongside it let there be another unit [for the 
diagonal], which is also a side of its own. Wherefore, the one simply be- 
comes one and makes a rational diagonal that is less by one than [twice] 

15 the square of the side; that is to say, [double] the square of itself.'5* For 
if you add a unit to the square of the diagonal, which is itself a unit, it 
becomes the double of the square of the unit taken as a side. Let us take, 
therefore, the unit for the diagonal [adding it to] the side, which is itself 
a unit (for it was also the diagonal). [The new side thus constructed] 
becomes 2 and the side [of a square] of 4. Take the unit for the side add- 

20 ed to itself with another unit for the diagonal (for it was a unit for the 
diagonal). It becomes 3 and makes [the side of a square] of 9, which is 
larger by a unit than the square that results from the sides with length 2 


158 Zotoo yovads, Tept Sé alti foTw Yovas, <> Kal TAcup& goTIv éauTis, S1dT1 GroE TO ev 
yivetor Ev, Kal SiduETPOs PITH, Yovad: Troiotoa EAacoov TOU Aro Tis TAEUPGS, TOUT EoTIV 
tot dg’ éauttis: This passage is so highly compressed that any literal translation must 
border on gibberish. Neither our translation, nor Festugiére’s French, can be said 
to be particularly lucid. The only author we have found to try to render all of §27 
into English, just gives up and resorts to equations: ‘1+1=2 ... 5+7=12; 2.5+7=17; 
172=289=2.122+1 and so on’ see Herz-Fischler (1998), 49. 

Contrast Proclus’ text with the parallel step in Theon’s presentation of the initial 
case in the construction of the sequence of pairs where d,? — 28,7 = +1: 
kal él yév Tis Tpa~Tns TAeupas Te Kal Sia yeTpOU ein Av TO ATO Tis HoVvados 
SiapETPOU TETPAYwVOV HOVaS! L1G EAATTOV 7] SiTTAGo1ov TOU GTO THs HOVados TAEUPaS 
TeTpaywvou: év iodTHT1 yap ai povades: TO 8 Ev Tot Evds Wovads1 EAaTTOv 7 SiTAdouov. 
De Util. Math. 43.15-19 
Thomas (1939), p- 135 renders this passage as follows: 


Now in the case of the first side and diameter the square on the unit diameter 
will be less by a unit than twice the square on the unit side; for the units are 
equal, and 1 is less by a unit than twice r. 


Itis difficult to imagine that what Proclus now says would have been comprehensible to 
any audience not already very well versed in mathematics generally and in the method 
of sides and diagonals in particular. Even allowing for the difficulty of expressing what 
is effectively an algebraic equation in language that lacks semantic resources specifically 
constructed for this task, Proclus’ explanation is terribly opaque. 
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(i.e. 8). Next, let us add to the side that is 2, the diagonal that is 3 which 
then becomes 5. Adding the 3 to the 2 taken twice yields 7. Now the 
square of 5 is 25, while the square of 7 is 49, which is 1 less than twice 
the square of 5. Let us likewise add 5 to 7 and 7 to 5 taken twice. The 
square of 12 (i.e. 5+7) is 144, while the square of 17 (i.e. (2x5)+7) is 289, 
which is one unit greater than 144 taken twice. And so on forever. 


§§28-31 <Amelius: 29.5-32.9> 

§28. Amelius's® said with daemonic inspiration that virtue is two-fold. 
One sort lives internally as contemplative virtue, while the other lives 
externally as practical virtue. He says that the guardians have been 
called ‘wise’ (546a8) because of their contemplation [of Intelligible ob- 
jects], but they are said to stumble because of their actions that take 
place by ‘reasoning combined with sensation’ (546b1) — inasmuch as 
[sensation is] a fallible criterion. Due to the former [i.e. contemplation] 
the guardians do not share in fate, but through the latter they live in 
conjunction with fate and interweave what is up to them with what is 
fated. Just as what is up to us cannot operate upon what is external with- 
out fate, so too in many cases neither does fate operate without what 
is up to us, for this too is a part of the cosmos. Fate (beimarmené) [is 


89 Proclus’ collection of relevant points from earlier interpreters now skips from the 
details of the calculation of the nuptial number involving rational diagonals to the 
broader question of how the guardians manage to go wrong. This takes him to 
Amelius, who has played no role in Proclus’ commentary since some of his remarks on 
the virtues figured in Proclus’ interpretation of the arguments against Thrasymachus 
discussed in Essay 3 (in Remp. I 24.7-11). We cannot know the source from which 
Proclus draws his information. Our evidence for Amelius and his works is too fraught 
for that. But there is a common theme of sorts linking the views here with the earlier 
report by Proclus. Earlier Proclus credited Amelius with the insight that a greater 
degree of personal injustice — that is to say, a more disordered soul — might lead to 
fewer acts of injustice. (The badly disordered soul is just too much of a shambolic mess 
to get anything done.) But a /esser degree of personal injustice might lead to greater acts 
of wickedness because this flawed agent at least possesses sufficient psychic harmony 
to put his misguided aims into action. Amelius’ contribution in this section seems 
to involve two notions. First, he distinguishes the theoretical and practical virtues 
of the guardians and credits their eventual failure in calculating the correct time for 
marriages to the latter. But, then, within the latter, we must distinguish reasoning from 
the sensation with which it is combined (546b1-2). While you might suppose that 
the guardians would be Jess likely to go wrong in the combined use of two cognitive 
faculties (reason and sensation), in fact they are more likely to go wrong in discerning 
the opportune moment for the marriages by virtue of combining the two. So both the 
reflections on virtue in Essay 3 and the remarks here somehow involve bringing the 
Platonic theme of ‘the more and the less’ into conversation with the concept of virtue. 
On Amelius and his works, see Brisson (1987) and more recently Baltzly (2018). 
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said to be] a chain (heirmon)'® of particular and universal causes. Thus 

[Amelius said that] Plato brings the cause of what is up to us together 

with the cycle [of fate]. And since the discussion is about people who are 

wise [i.e. the guardians] he attributes their failure to attain [their goals] 

to their practical activities [and not their contemplative ones]. And in 

the case of these practical activities, [the failure arises from] sensory 

20 activities, not activities of reasoning. While the reasoning [faculty] in 

them has been educated, the [faculty of] perception has not (for that is 

not natural) and due to this fact [reasoning] produces an outcome that 

is less than optimal’® due to the absence of accuracy and clarity in the 

senses, which Plato has often discredited, having demonstrated them 

[to be unsuited to the task].’* In this passage (546a7—bz) he says that 

[the guardians] ‘will no longer succeed [in finding the proper times] for 

25 the fertility and infertility’ of the human race (for this is what the Muses 

mean by the phrase ‘your race’ since they are addressing human be- 

ings and prophesying the future dissolution of the best political order). 

Therefore [Plato uses] the phrase ‘they will no more succeed’ through 

30 ‘reasoning combined with sensation’ as if someone had assumed that 

the double understanding (g7ésis) [of reasoning combined with sensation] 

would double the chance of achieving that which is desired, for what 

they say means the opposite of this — that one is not ore, but rather Jess 

likely to grasp the appropriate time [for fertility] through perception, 

for they will fall into error due to sensation and these things will happen 

5 even though the guardians are — because of their education — the most 
elevated people. 

§29. Amelius interprets ‘divine and generated being’ in a manner 
contrary to expectations.'®} He does not regard it as the cosmos or the 
heavens like everyone else, but rather says that since the intelligible 
universe is a god (theos), while the celestial universe is divine (theion), he 
claims that the sab-celestial universe is referred to as ‘the divine generated 

10 being’, since he takes the term ‘generated’ strictly. [Amelius says that] 
the Perfect Number encompasses the cycle (periodos) of this world — i.e. 
the time in which the velocities of the eight circuits (periodos) reach 
their starting points — and encompasses the things down here which 
are encircled in the motion and circuit [of the eight], and when [the 


‘6° For a similar etymological linkage, see Proclus, in Tim. II] 272.24 and SVF III 918.1. 

Reading &p[tiou with Festugiére rather than Kroll’s &m[Aov. 

‘© The manuscript is lacunose here. The text is 5ioBéBAnxev &troSet . . . (followed by space 
for 14 letters). Kroll surmises that the missing text may be: 8i0BéBAnxev atrobei<Eas 
aoupuetpous>, which we adopt here. 

6; The intepretive question is what to make of Plato’s words at Rep. 546b3-4 oT 8 Oeie 
ev yevyntae TrepioSos fv api6yds TrepiAauBaver TéAcios. For Proclus’ own view of the way 
in which this phrase should be understood, see 14.8, ff. above. 
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eight] have been restored to their starting point," [the things down 
here] take on the same figure and order [as they had before]. And he 


‘64 Literally ‘. . . i.e. time, which is the velocities of the eight circuits as they reach 
their starting points’ (tov xpdvov, Ss got TH TAV OKT TrepIdSaov TayN oXdvTa KEpaATy, 
2.30.11-12). There are two problems. First, time would seem to be the motion, not the 
velocities, of the heavenly spheres. This problem arises in the Timaeus, where Plato 
refers to the ‘Perfect Number of time’, which is the period during which the eight 
circuits of the planets and stars (which together make up the Circle of the Different) 
under the direction of the Circle of the Same complete their motions from beginning 
point around again to that same point, which marks the end of the complete period. 
Plato writes (Tim. 39d2-7): 


It is nevertheless possible to comprehend that the Perfect Number of time completes 
the perfect year whenever the velocities of all eight circuits — after they have been 
simultaneously completed relative to one another and have been measured by the 
Circle of the Same that moves in the same manner — have reached their starting point. 
(Zotw 8 Spws ovSEv ATTOV KaTavofion SuvaTov cs 6 ye TEES &PIBUOS YPdvoU TOV TEAEOV 
évlauTOv TANpOT TOTE, STaV ATraGdv THv OKT Trep1loSwv Ta TpdS GAANAG ouUTIEPAVEEVTA 
TAXN OXF KEhaATV TH TOU TadTOD Kai dpoias idvTos dvapeTPnOEvTaA KUKAG.) 


Plato, like Proclus, uses the term ‘velocities’ (téyn) in a manner that indicates both 
the speed of the motion and the motion itself, forming a sort of synecdoche, in which 
‘velocities’ stands for both: ‘their swift motions.’ Thus, it is best to see Proclus’ use 
of the term ‘velocities’ as taking on a double meaning, both the speeds with which the 
spheres complete their cycles and by an extension of meaning to the motion of the 
spheres as they speed along. 

Second, there is the meaning of the phrase oyévta Kepadjv (30.12). Proclus is 
thinking of Plato, Tim. 39d5-6 oy xepadny (in the passage translated above). For the 
difficult phrase, see Taylor (1928), 219-20. The Greek word xepad) means ‘head’, 
and comes to include the meanings ‘source, origin’ as well as ‘starting point’. See LSJ 
IL.d. We can see this meaning in the Timaeus. Proclus in his Timaeus Commentary 
(III 92.248) uses the term in a discussion of the Perfect Number of the Timaeus. 
The Perfect Number in that dialogue is contained in or encompassed by the Circle 
of the Same (as Plato says too), which is the eternal source of encosmic time. Proclus 
explains that encosmic time imitates the eternity of the Circle of the Same but extends 
it in time (6 82 xpdvos peTa TapaTd&oews, 92.21-2). He writes that this encosmic time: 


. . measures the single life of the universe, in accordance with which [life] all the 
velocities of the heavenly and sublunary spheres are jointly accomplished . . . [the 
velocities] having as their starting point the Circle of the Same. (uetpei 81) otv 6 dAos 
Xpdvos 6 £yKdoplos Thy lav Coty Tot TravTds, Kad’ fv TravTa CULTEpatveTaI TA TAaXT TOV 
KUKAwY THY TE OUPaviev Kal THv UTS oeANVNV .. . EXoVTA KEhaATy THY TaUTOU popav’ 


92.24-6 and 27-8.) 


Here — as in the Timaeus, our passage in the Timaeus Commentary, and in the Republic 
Commentary — the use of ‘velocities’ (téxn) is double, since it is not the speed of the 
spheres that is at issue but rather their motions or orbits. Again it is best to see a double 
usage for both speed and motion. Encosmic time measures the whole cycle of all the 
eight spheres from the beginning of those motions until the end (when all the spheres 
return to the same starting point (kepaA) at which they began). See also Baltzly’s notes 
in his translation of the Timaeus Commentary (Baltzly 2013, vol. 5, 169 n. 367 and 171 


n. 375): 
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seems to understand the Perfect Number consistently with what is said 
in the Timaeus. For there he called the ‘Perfect Number of time’ (Ti. 
39d3-4) the number [arising] from the joint return of the eight circuits 
(periodos), whenever the velocities of all of these — after they have simul- 
taneously completed [their cycles] — have reached their starting point. 

20 This, therefore, seems to be interpreted in a manner consistent with 
[the thought of Plato] as we said. 

But this further [claim] is excessive: to take what is divine and en- 
gendered to be the sub-/unary universe. [This is a step too far] even 
if this [sc. the sub-lunary] world is proximate to human reproduction 
and it is human reproduction that the present discussion is principally 
concerned with. Yet the account that takes it this way would be more 

25 correct than interpreting it as the heaven or the cosmos. After all, these 
things don’t line up neatly: the human race with either the cosmos or 
the heaven."®s Therefore Amelius is correct, as I said, in these respects: 

31 in taking the [number] of human generation to be proximate, and in 
interpreting the complete number in a manner consistent with the 77- 
mueus’ phrase ‘the complete year’. Nonetheless, speaking consistently 
with Plato, he is no longer able to say that the phrase ‘what is divine and 
generated’ applies to the sub-lunary region, since the sub-lunary region 

5 is something that Plato often likened to a Cave (Rep. 514a1) and called 
the place of unfortunate souls and land of oblivion (62 1a2) — terms that 
he would not use in relation to what is divine and generated, but instead 
in relation to a mortal place, as he does in the Theaetetus (176a6) when 
he talks about the evils that Socrates says are down here and circulate 
around this mortal place. Therefore, since it is the case that in the re- 

10 gion below the Moon that gets circulated forever, there is a class of gods 
or daemones that always follow after the celestial things and are numer- 
ically individual and live in a cyclical manner, then it is this that it was 
necessary to posit as divine and generated down here. ‘To the extent that 
there is transition that imitates the celestial cycle in the case of the uni- 
versal elements or, in the case of individual living things, there is merely 

15 turnover from these [who are now living] to others of the same kind 
[in the next generation], this is merely generated being since it does not 


It should be noted that Proclus thinks that the Perfect Number in the Timaeus is 
not the same as that in the Republic, since the former is ‘more partial’ (uepiketepov, in 
Tim. IT 93.26) and concerned only with the restoration of the eight spheres (udveov Tév 
OKTO TrepIdsov étrokataotatikoy, III 93.26—7). The Perfect Number in the Republic, on 
the other hand, includes the circuits of the stars and planets, other heavenly motions of 
the gods and lesser divinities (whether visible or invisible), and the periods of human 
birth in our realm. 

"65 Cf. above 15.1-5 for Proclus’ criticism of this correlation. For ot yap Aivov Aives 
ouverte éotiv, compare volume I, in Remp. I 70.22. 
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have the numerical sameness that is involved in divine being."® This is 
instead called sameness in form (kat’ eidos). Of such sort is the human 
race as well as that of other irrational animals and plants where, as he 
says [Rep. 546a4-8], in all cases fertility and infertility correspond to the 
rotation of the celestial spheres. 

§30. Amelius says that the doctrines [under discussion in Plato’s text] 
concern the descents that souls make." For when the soul remains 
above it is all things in a manner that is monadic and circular — in a mo- 
nadic manner since it possesses a plurality of rational principles (/ogo/) 
and in a circular manner since it is continuous and unified and since 
it has reverted upon itself. When it descends, however, it generates a 
number and a triangle. While it is flowing, it produces, as though from 
the monad of itself, the first number, three (for the dyad is in the flow 
itself); and when it assumes its place, it makes the perpendicular [of the 
triangle] and falls into the sphere of the fixed stars and into the ecliptic 
of the Zodiac (for this is the starting point of generation). When it has 
produced the perpendicular in three parts, it then goes through the level 
(platos) into which it has fallen, as if it were moved sideways, and makes 
the remaining [side] for the right triangle corresponding to the num- 
ber four. Longing after its interior (since it would not abandon itself), it 
reverts again upon the starting point of the perpendicular to make the 
hypotenuse. 

§31 Having thus established the triangle, Amelius deems Capricorn 
worthy of being made the point of origin for the sowing [of seed] un- 
der the supervision of the guardians. After all, it is nature that moves 
the other animals and plants to procreate [at the right time], while 
humans require the reason to recognise the appropriate time that leads 
to the requisite procreation. Capricorn is fertile since it is the starting 
point for the rising of the Sun’s light." This quadrant is made up of 
three signs: Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces. [Amelius says that] the 
most suitable time for conception is that after Pisces since humans 
are fertile under the following four signs: Aries, Taurus, Gemini, and 
Cancer (for it is in these [months] that the earth manifests its own 


‘66 The contrast seems to be between sub-lunary gods and daemones who are individually 
everlasting and the species that are everlasting by virtue of the fact that there are 
always some examples of them. 

‘67 In §36 Proclus will give his own version of the idea that the soul’s descent has the 
triangle as its image. So this section was perhaps included to prefigure Proclus’ similar 
exegesis of the role of the triangle in the soul’s descent. 

‘68 Tn the tropical zodiac, the Sun traverses Capricorn from 21 December to 21 January. 
Its beginning thus corresponds roughly to the lengthening of days in the northern 
hemisphere following the winter solstice. 
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fertility the most'®), while [the most suitable time] for birth is under 
the remaining signs. But the seven-month pregnancies are brought to 
term under the sign of Leo (for the seven months extends somewhat 
beyond the six signs subsequent to conception), '7° and these are fertile. 
However, those who are eight-month pregnancies will be born under 
Virgo and will not bear children, because they were born under the 
sign of the virgin. Those that are nine-month pregnancies will be born 
25 under the sign of Libra and they will be fertile. 
You see how these things are like fictions. For if the things that have 
their time of conception in Capricorn are infertile due to the Virgin 
33 [sc. being born under Virgo], then all things that have their moment of 
birth (ektropé) when the Sun is in Virgo would have to be infertile. But 
if it was because it is an eight-month pregnancy then, were the mo- 
ment of birth not in Virgo but rather in some other month where the 
birth was eight months after conception, the same thing would result 
5 and those born in Leo or in Libra would likewise be infertile. And this 
is just what inquiry teaches — that those [eight-month pregnancies] 
born in these months [sc. Leo or Libra] are infertile and those [who 
are not the product of an eight-month pregnancy yet are] born in Vir- 
go are fertile. Therefore one ought not instruct the guardians in this 
method of conception from which [to judge] those who will be fertile. 


$32 <Herophilus versus Orpheus and Pythagoreans on the seven-month 
pregnancy: 33.9-34.2> 

10 The doctor Herophilus'”' and many others who are held in high repute 
say that there is a single period of time for giving birth [for human be- 
ings], as there is also for other animals, although women have mistak- 
enly assumed that there is a seven-month pregnancy both because some 
experience menstrual flow for two months after conception and because 
they think due to menstrual flow that there had been no conception. The 

15 Pythagoreans accept the seven-month [pregnancy] just as Orpheus does, 
and they say that in 35 days the sperm that has been deposited [into the 
womb] takes on impression and form *** and *** that *** of the time of 


69 Surely we must read udAiota for #Kiota in line 20 or at least suppose that od has 
somehow fallen out, so that we have: ‘it is not least in these months that the Earth 
manifests its own fertility.’ These four signs, encompassing 21 March to 22 July in the 
tropical calendar, correspond to the northern hemisphere spring and summer. 

"7° (émiAauBdvelv yap Ti Kai Tow é€fjs). The sense is clear enough. Amelius is imagining 
conception under Capricorn, but perhaps not on 22 December, so that the seven 
months will yield a child born under Leo, not Cancer. 

'® Herophilus of Chalcedon (c. 330-260 B.C.E.) was a physician who practised in 
Alexandria. He is credited with the discovery of the nerves and is said to have 
conducted several public vivisections of condemned criminals. See von Staden (1989). 
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pregnancy, it is evident also in the case [of birds] ***"7? some hatch each 
day, some every other day, and some twice in a single day. And [they 
say] that in human beings there are many other [occurrences], which we 
do not see in irrational [animals], such as even the so-called cravings of 
*""173 such as the desire for shellfish, snails, or vinegar, but the rejection 
of wine, bloody [foods], and often their husbands, inasmuch as [the hu- 
man female] nature avoids bloody [foods] (in order that the seed [in the 
womb] will not be overwhelmed by an excess of blood) and avoids her 
husband (in order that the womb will not be disturbed). For there is this 
difference, that irrational animals do not engage in intercourse from the 
time of conception but human beings do so up until the time of birth. 


$33 <Zoroaster on the seven-month pregnancy: 34.3-24> 
Zoroaster’ bears witness to a pregnancy of seven months, explaining 
that he predicts when there will be a seven-month baby. For he says: 


The conceptions that occur at the conjunction of the Sun and the Moon’s 
produce births at the time of the full Moon (panselénoi);'7° [conceptions that 
occur] during the full Moon (panselénos) produce [births] at the time of the 
conjunctions [of the Sun and the Moon]. After a conception that occurs during 
a conjunction when the Moon is waxing under the same sign,'7” births occur 
split between months (dichoménia);'7* but [after a conception] when the Moon is 
waning, [birth occurs] in the time of a full Moon (panseléniakos)'79 — and by ‘split 


‘> There are four lacunae in 33.16-18: émit[@]vé...125...koi...28... [6] 88... 25 
... [Ku] Woes xpovov, SfjAov kai éti Ta&v... After t&v Kroll suggests dpvidev, which we 
translate here. It is impossible to have a clear understanding of what the missing text 
might have been. 

‘73 There is a lacuna of 4 letters: xiooov .. .vov kai. Festugiére suggests én’ éyxuov (‘a 
craving of pregnant women’), but this does not take account of the letter nu in the text. 
The ending -vev suggests a noun in the genitive plural, representing what is craved, 
perhaps a space and three letters. Although the length of the words may be too great, 
the adjectives Sevév or kowvédv (‘a craving for unusual things’) would work here. 

‘4 For the pseudo-Zoroastrian text, see Festugiére, 140-1 n. 4. 

75 That is, at the time of the new Moon. 

‘76 The Greek lunar month begins with a new Moon and ends with the next new Moon, 
a period of 29 or 30 days. Thus the time of the full Moon (travoéAnvos) is midmonth, 
the 15th day or so. When a conception takes place during the time of the new Moon, 
the birth takes place several months later at the time of the full Moon. 

‘7 The conjunction is the time of the New Moon; the period when the Moon is waxing 
is from the 1st to the r5th of the lunar month. So, the period of conception is roughly 
the first two weeks of the month. 

‘8 That is to say, the birth would occur during either the last week of one month or the 
first week of the next. 

79 The Moon wanes in the last half of the month, i.e. the third and fourth weeks. The 
‘time of the full Moon’ is the two-week period around the r5th of the month, i.e. the 
second and third weeks of the month when the birth will occur. 
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between months’ (dichoméniai) [Zoroaster] means the last week of one month 
and the first week of the next (dichotomoi).'*° Conceptions that occur split be- 
tween months (dichoméniai) lead to births: waxing [Moons lead to births] in the 
time of the full Moon (panselénos), while waning [Moons lead to births] in the 
time of the conjunction."** [Conceptions that occur] in the middle of the con- 
junctions, [in the middle] of weeks split between the months, and [in the mid- 
15 dle] of full Moons ***55*** [Conception]"® coincides with the Sun sometimes 


‘80 The parenthetical remark is by Proclus: 5:1xounvias 52 Aéyel TAS S1XOTOUOUS, 2.34.1O-II. 
He is explaining the meaning of the term 81xounvia, which could mean ‘full Moon’ 
in Greek (see LSJ s.v.) but which the text of the Pseudo-Zoroaster must have used 
in a different manner. Proclus says that ‘Zoroaster’ meant 81xoT6yos (literally ‘cut in 
two’). The word indicates that ‘Zoroaster’ intended the time period to involve the last 
week of the previous month and the first week of the new month, the weeks being split 
between two months. Festugiére solves the problem of the term’s meaning by leaving 
S1xounvia untranslated: ‘il appelle dichoménies le premier et le dernier quartier’ (141). 
ai S€ ev Sixounviais ouAANWEIs Gyouol Tas atroKUTOEIS AUEOUEVaI LEV eis TraVOEANVOY, 
peroUpevan 8& eis oUvoBov (2.34.11-13). This is a difficult sentence, and it is possible that 
some corruption or loss of words has occurred. If we assume that the text is sound, 
the subject of the first clause is clearly ouaAwers (‘conceptions’), but this noun cannot 
be the one that governs the participles av€dy_evon (waxing) and ueioUpeven (waning), for 
conceptions do not grow larger or smaller. The solution that we adopt has ‘Moon’ 
govern the participles. The flow between the first half and second half of the sentence 
is interrupted harshly, and so we have added a colon after dtroxutoets, and then 
introduced an understood oeAfvnai as the subject of the two participles. 

In the two sentences (34.8-13) Proclus has thus discussed all the possible 
permutations of conceptions and births: 


1. Conception in first two weeks of month: birth split between last week of one 
month and first week of the next 

2. Conception in last two weeks of month: birth in weeks 2 and 3 of the same month 
Conception between last and first weeks: 
a. last week = birth at full moon 
b. first week = birth at new moon 


al 88 péoon T&v cuv[ddev Kai] Sixoptveov Kal TavoeAnvlwv ... (2.34.13-15). There 
follows a lacuna of 55 letters. Since the ending of the sentence is lost to us, it is difficult 
to speculate on what point ‘Zoroaster’ was going to make. Since yéoo (‘middle’) is 
feminine plural, the understood subject is most probably ovAAjyeis (‘conceptions’) 
again. It is unclear what conceptions in the middle (or midst) of these three times of 
the month would mean. ‘Zoroaster’ may be considering the time of the new Moon 
and the full Moon as each extending for a two-week period. Festugiére (141) thinks 
that the term 8:younvev (‘of weeks split between the months’) is meant to be repeated 
with the first and last terms: ‘Les conceptions qui ont lieu entre des conjonctions et 
des premiers quartiers ou entre des premiers quartiers et des pleaines lunes . . .’ This 
solution seems unlikely to us. 

83 We agree with Festugiére (141 note 2) that the missing subject of kataAapBaver is 4 
ovAAnyis (‘conception’). As he points out, ovAAnyis is also the subject of the same verb 
three lines below. 
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under the same sign of the zodiac and sometimes under the next [zodiacal sign] "+ 
*er8s in the beginnings of the sign of the zodiac. When, after conception has 
occurred, it coincides with it [i.e. the Sun] at the end [of the sign of the zodiac], 
one must observe when the Moon exhibits two phases," e.g. two conjunc- 
tions in a single month under the same zodiacal sign,"*’ for at that time a sev- 
en-month baby is born. For the child is brought to perfection under the sign in 
which it had first come into being, and what it additionally received from the 
course of the Sun was cut off during its time in the womb." 


84 KaltoAapBaver Tov fAilov] Tote yev [€v TH ad] Ceodico, [To]Te Se év TH EEFis (2.15-16). 
The meaning of xataAapBaver is unusual here and in line 19. The verb covers a range 
of meanings from physically seizing something to seizing it mentally (comprehending) 
to seizing it by force (compelling), as well as ‘befall’, ‘repress/check’, and ‘compel’. As 
a technical astronomical/astrological term, it regularly means ‘overtake’, and refers to 
the apparent catching up of one planet with another in a geocentric cosmos. Plato uses 
the related word émxataA&By this way at Tim. 39c4, and Proclus uses xatoAopBdveiv 
with this meaning in his Timaeus Commentary. He uses both the active and passive 
forms of the verb several times of the planets Mercury, Venus, and the Sun at in 
Tim. I1.366.24-367.1 and about the Moon overtaking Saturn and not Saturn being 
overtaken by the Moon at 77.20-2. He uses the Platonic émxotoAoupdver at Hyp. 
4.39.5, étikatTaAapyBavel Tov HAlov f oeAnvn (‘the Moon overtakes the Sun’). Clearly this 
technical meaning of one planet overtaking another does not apply when the subject 
is ‘conception’. Another meaning (‘meet’ and hence ‘occupy [the same space]’) appears 
at in Remp. Il 141.12-13, dv yap atroaetre: ToTIOv BdTEpOV, KaTAAGUBavEI TO AoITTOY (‘the 
place the one [god] leaves, the other occupies’); this meaning brings us closer to the 
usage in our passage. One can see how the meaning ‘seize’ comes to include the idea 
of ‘occupy’ or ‘meet up with’. The usage in our passage, however, also differs from that 
in the just-cited later passage. No meaning of the verb in LSJ quite matches that use 
of the verb, but it can be seen as an extension of the meaning ‘occupy’ or ‘meet’. The 
act of conception occurs in the time when the Sun is present in a certain position in 
the heavens. We have translated the verb as ‘coincides’ to capture that sense of ‘meet’ 
and ‘occur during’. There seems to be no other such use of xatoAopBave in Proclus’ 
works, and the usage may well be peculiar to the text of the pseudo-Zoroaster. 

*85 Just before this ellipsis the MS has év (‘in’). Festugiére adopts Kroll’s suggestion éviote 

8é (‘sometimes’), but this proposed reading is uncertain. There follows a lacuna of 

several letters. If we adopt Kroll’s suggestion, the translation would be: ‘and sometimes 
under the next [zodiacal sign], and sometimes . . . in the beginnings of the sign of the 
zodiac.’ 

TOTE f oEAHVN SUO TroiiTon OyNYOTIOYOUS (2.34.19): literally, ‘when the Moon creates 

two shapes.’ Since the shapes in the example ‘Zoroaster’ will give are new Moons, we 

agree with Festugiére that the best translation is ‘phases’. 

‘87 The so-called ‘Black Moon’. Two new Moons in the same month occur about every 29 

months, and so it is relatively rare enough to be seen as an omen or sign. 

év © Yap TPaTws Epdvn TEAElot TO Bpéhos’ 6 SE TrPOTEAGUBavev TH Spd Tov AAiou, 


186 


188 


ToUTO UTteTéwveTO TOU év TH yaotpi xpdvou (II 34.21-4). A difficult passage, to which 
Festugiére (141 n. 4) compares a passage from book III of the Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy. 
A more detailed look at that work will prove helpful. Chapter 2 of book III deals 
with the traits of our human personalities that derive from the planets and stars. At 
III.2.2.1-3.1 Ptolemy differentiates the two sources of these traits: conception and 
birth. He gives greater importance to conception and to the planetary alignments 
when conception occurs. At III.2.3.1-5, Ptolemy notes that we do not always know 
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$34 <Empedocles: 34.2 5-36.2> 

25 Empedocles also knew the two-fold time of pregnancies. As a result he 
calls women ‘twice-bearing’"*’ and said himself that [a pregnancy] of [a 
certain] number of days is superior and that an eight-month pregnan- 
cy did not bear children.'° And rightly so. For the primary number 

35 of seven-month pregnancies, 35, consists of 6+8+9+12, in which 
the relationship (/ogos) between the extremes is double and an octave. 
The primary number of nine-month pregnancies [i.e. 45] consists of 
concordant numbers 6+9+12+18, in which the relationship (/ogos) 
between the extremes is triple.'"" Between these there is not anoth- 


the time of conception, and so the time of birth is almost equally useful to know; it 
falls short of the time of conception only in that it cannot give knowledge of things 
before birth. Then Ptolemy writes (III.3.2.10-12): “The child additionally receives 
very many traits at that time [i.e. at the time of birth] which it did not possess before 
when it was in the womb, traits which belong to human nature alone’ (tAcioté te yap 
TOTE TIPOGAGLBavEL TO Bpéos, & wT TPSTEpOV, STE KATA YaoTPds Tv, TPOOTV avTA, Kati 
auTa TH IS1a Yds THs avOpeotrivns PUcEws). Ptolemy then adds (IH.2.4.4—7) that after 
the child has been perfected (uet& thy TeAcioorv), i.e. after it has been born and become 
a human being, nature imitates the pattern set by the planets and stars at the child’s 
conception. ‘Zoroaster’ follows the same logic as Ptolemy, even mirroring some of 
the same vocabulary (although, of course, the ideas expressed by Ptolemy may well 
have been commonly repeated in antiquity, and so we need not think that ‘Zoroaster’ 
had Ptolemy’s text in front of him). The child (1 Bpédos), is perfected (i.e. becomes 
an independent human being, teAcioi: in Ptolemy, pete th TeAciwow) under the same 
zodiacal sign as it was conceived, but the knowledge of what it had taken from the 
ascendancy of the Sun at the time of its conception was somehow lost during its time 
of gestation. 

89 Fr. 69D Diels-Kranz. Proclus assumes that the term refers to different lengths of 
pregnancies. 

0 We have seen that Aristotle thought that few eight-month babies survived (HA 
VI.584b.11-14). The question of the viability of babies born in the eighth month is 
also discussed in the Hippocratic Corpus in De septimestri partu. At 4.1-8, the author, 
after asserting that doctors should believe what women say about childbirth, writes: 
‘Women who possess judgement and give the decisive opinion on this matter will 
always report and say that they give birth in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
months, and of these those born in the eighth month do not survive’ (ai 8 xpivoucar 
kal TH vikntipia SiSotca1 epi TouTéou ToU Adyou, aiei Ep~oucI Kai ptjooucl TikTeElW 
Kal ETTauNVva Kal OKTaUNVa Kal Evvedunva Kai SeKaunva, Kal ToUTEWY Ta OKTOUNVA OU 
meptyevéobai, 4.4—7). In the Hippocratic treatise De octimestri partu (10.1-5) the author 
gives two reasons for the failed births in the eighth year. Because of stress (kaxotrateia) 
both in the womb and after birth, ‘none of the eighth-month [babies] survive’ (tav 
SKTapnvev ousév TeptyiveTat, 10.5). 

'* For ‘concordant numbers’ (épidyois cuppaovors, 2.35.2—3), see — with Festugiére (142 n. 
1) — Plato Rep. VI.530d1-531c8. Plato is there writing about the study of harmonics, 
contrasting those who study audible sounds with Pythagoreans, who look not at audible 
but intelligible sounds. About the former group he says: “They seek the numbers 
in these concordant audible [sounds], but they do not go into deeper problems and 
consider what the concordant numbers are and what they are not’ (tots yap év Tatas 
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er concordant relationship (/ogos) so that rightly, since there is not a 
concord (symphénia), the eight-month pregnancy is infertile. In fact, if 
you add the numbers from 2 through 8, they make 35; the numbers 1 
through 9 [make] 45. Now, 2 belongs to 8 as a base (because 8 is the 


Tois oupdoviais Tois &KouopEvals ApIBYOUs CnToUo, GAN’ oUK Eis TPOBATYAaTA aviaot, 
éttioxoTtely Tives oULSwvolr Gpi6uol Kal Tives OU, Kal Sic TI ExdTEpoI, 531CI—4). These 
‘concordant numbers’ therefore involve not ratios of audible sounds but rather those 
of mathematical intervals that underlie them. The sounds are particulars and the 
numbers are more akin to Forms. Adam in his edition of the Republic (vol. 2, 1902, 
135) compares Plato’s numbers and ratios that make up the World Soul in the Timaeus 
(34b10-36d7). The concordant numbers here in Proclus’ commentary represent 
such abstract mathematics involved in uncovering the truth behind the length of 
pregnancies and the quality of the babies born from them. 

As for the numbers in Proclus’ calculations, the numbers 35 and 45 are, respectively, 
5x7 and 5xg. Since the Greek month had 29 or 30 days in it, there are approximately 
5 weeks per month. Thus, a seven-month pregnancy occurs on about the 35th week, 
the nine-month the 45th week. (Strictly, 35 weeks is 8.0494466 months; 45 weeks 
is 10.349288 months, and so Proclus’ rounded numbers are off slightly.) It is worth 
comparing the pseudo-Iamblichean Theologoumena Arithmeticae 51.4-26 de Falco, 
where the author compares the procession (1pd080s) from 1 to 6 ‘to the efficacy of 
seven-month and even more of nine-month pregnancies’ (é11i 8: yovétntos Ertaptvev 
kai évveautveov Kal paAAov, 7-8). The author, like Proclus, imagines the seven-month 
proceeding from 6 to 12 and the nine-month from 6 to 18, each with two means in 
between (6-8-9-12 and 6-g-12-18, Theol. Ar. 51.17-25). Further on, he adds that 
6-cubed is 216, which in days is the time period of the seven-month pregnancies, once 
you subtract the six days when the sperm foams and germinates (érei 8 6 471d Tot ¢ 
KUBos o1¢ yiveTou, 6 él ETTTALTVOV yovitwV XPdvos, GUVAPIOYOULEVaY ToOis ETTA THV EE 


Auepav, év ais appotitar kai Siapvoeis oTrépyatos AauBdver TO oTEpHa, 52.5-8), Le. 210 
days, which is 7 x 30, or seven months. Cf. Theol. Ar. 64.6—9, where the same claim is 
made about 216 being the number of the seven-month pregnancy, with six days being 
subtracted. 

The Theologoumena Arithmeticae is also an aid to understanding the two series of 
numbers that Proclus gives. Both begin with the number 6, which is a so-called 
‘Perfect’ Number, one that equals the sum of its divisors (1+2+3). The number 6 is 
also the product of its divisors (1x2x3). On 6 being a Perfect Number, see Theol. Ar. 
42,19-20: “The first Perfect Number is 6, for it is reckoned by its own parts: a sixth, a 
third, and a half? (‘H é&s pdtH TéAe10s' Tos yap abTis pépeow apibpeita, ExTov Zyouca, 
tpitov kai fuiou). The final number in each series is, as Proclus says, either double (12) 
or triple (18) the first (6). Returning to the Theologoumena Arithmeticae, the author 
explains the first series (43.9-44.1). The number 8 is the harmonic mean, derived 
from the éritpitos Adyos (43.10, the relationship of the original integer plus one-third, 
i.e. 6 + 2), and the number g is the arithmetic mean, derived from the fuiddios Adyos 
(43.13-14, the relationship of the original integer plus one-half, i.e., 6 + 3). Although 
not discussed in detail in the Theologoumena Arithmeticae, the second series has the same 
explanation. The harmonic mean of 6 and 18 is 9; the arithmetic mean is 12. See Theol. 
Ar. 51.8-25, where the author discusses the role of the éwitpitos Adyos and the qpidAios 
Adyos in determining the two means in each sequence, and the relevance to seven- and 
nine-month pregnancies. 
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10 cube of 2), and 1 belongs to 9 (for g is the new 1'%*), and there is no 
mean between these [numbers]. As a result, there is not a number that 
produces a [successful] eight-month pregnancy, neither when we are 
considering the matter arithmetically nor . . .°3 Multiplying 6 by 35 
produces the time period [of seven months and] by 45 the time period 
of nine months, but multiplying 6 by 40 produces the time period of 

15 eight months. . .'% returning to the original numbers [7], 9, and 8. One 
of these numbers [is from the smallest side]'5 around the right angle 
of the triangle that we shall mention, and these numbers are 4 and 3, 
female and male. Another is from the largest [sides], and these numbers 
are 4. and 5, female and male. Another is from the greatest and smallest, 

20 and these numbers are 5 and 3, both male. As a result, it is correct that 
there is no birth. And 6 will be discovered in the surface area, which is 
marriage.’ As a result, since it yokes the male to the female, it rightly 


' See the end of section 8, above (2.4.15-22), where Apollo, as leader of the nine Muses, 
harmonises (cuvapydoas, 4.17) the cosmos with three tones: Intellect, Soul, Body. 
The nine Muses, who have proceeded from the monadic Apollo to the enneadic 
number, seek to revert to the monad and form a new unity/one (Ev véov, 4.22). 

'93 A lacuna of 120 letters occurs here. 

‘94 A lacuna of ro letters occurs here. 

"95 &x Té&v éAaXiotov, 2.35.15. Kroll printed [éotw é tév] in his text, and these letters 

better fit the space of the lacuna. In the app. crit. he explained that the missing 

text ought to be éx té&v éAayiotwv, which better fits the meaning Proclus intended. 

Festugiére accepted this latter reading, as do we. Since Proclus is imagining a right 

triangle with sides that measure 3, 4, and 5 units, the understood noun should be ‘side’. 

Since the largest and smallest sides are male, according to Proclus, then the resulting 

angle cannot indicate birth (lines 19-22). 

6 8 ¢ ShOoeTaI KATA TO EUPaddv, ds oT yauos, 2.35.20-I1. The Greek 16 éuBaSdv is a 

geometrical term referring to the surface area of a plane figure and is often contrasted 

with trepiyetpos (‘perimeter’). On the sequence of numbers 1 through 6 and its 

relationship to the right-triangle with sides of 3, 4, and 5 units, see Theol. Ar. 50.20- 

51.4, where the author considers ‘the procession from the monad [i.e. the number 1] 

in the Pythagorean right-triangle’ (ard povddos év TH Mubayopikd dpSoyeavics Tpryaves 

thy Tpdobov, 50.21-2). He arranges them in this sequence: 


196 


1 = the one right angle in the triangle 
2 = the two other angles 
3 = the smaller of the two sides that extend from the right angle 
4 = the other of the two sides 
5 = the hypotenuse 
6 = the area of the triangle 

After this prolegomenon, the author next discusses the two series that make up the 
seven- and nine-month pregnancies, thereby connecting the sequence from 1 to 6 both 
with 7 and 9 and with childbirth and therefore marriage. The number 8, it would 
seem, is not productive and so not conducive to marriage. For the attribution of the 
term ‘marriage’ to the number 6, see Theol. Ar. 43.7-9: ‘Again, it is called “marriage” 
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will be fertile; but if it yokes males to one another, it will be infertile. 
These results arise from the numbers. 

The anatomists investigate also the differences among these numbers. 
Thus when in six days the sperm has become foamy, in the next eight 
days it changes into blood, in the next nine days it becomes fleshy, and 
in the remaining twelve days it takes on shape. Then, after the foetus 
has been continually fashioned, the child is born in the seventh month. 
And in other instances’%” it occurs in the same way, over 6, 8, 12, and 
18 days the sperm receives the same form (typos) [as the seven-month 
pregnancy], and as a result 6 is the common source [for both pregnan- 
cies] because it produces each [of these four characteristics]. 


<§§3 5-41 Derivation of the numbers and their significance: 36.2— 
74.26> 


§35 <Interpretation of ‘geometrical number’ at 546c6: 36.2-46.17>'% 

It is necessary to consider the geometric number in a manner that is sim- 
ultaneously arithmetical and geometric, and additionally in a manner 
that is musical, if we are able, and also astronomically. Then, we need to 
consider it dialectically and to trace it back up to both the human cycle 
and to the contemplation of the entire cosmos. 


<A. The arithmetic reading: 36.7-42.10> 


KKK CF 


Now this [number]'%9 ***°°*** [denominating it?] in which are first’ 
(Rep. 546b5) [found root and square increases] ****°*** ratios or ***"8*** 


because . . . the function of marriage is to produce offspring similar to their parents’ (é11 
SE yauos KaAEiTa, ST1.. . yayou SE Epyov TO Spoia Troieiv TK Exyova Tos yoveton). 

‘7 Je, in instances of nine-month pregnancies. 

‘88 Proclus now turns from his survey of previous thinkers whose ideas may be deemed 
to have some bearing on Plato’s nuptial number to a sustained elaboration of his own 
view of its significance. 

‘99 The text at this point is seriously corrupt, with Kroll identifying seven gaps comprising 


at least 120 letters. 36.7-11 "Eotiv 8 oUTos ....60.... OVO. we [2]v & mrpce[te avénoeis] 
suites Tp....VaTOU...20 ... Adyous cite Thouv ... 18 ... Suvduevan Troiotca TeTpaywvous, 
Suvaloteu]opevan Sé dtr’ exeiveov TOV SUVAHEOV wee TOV TeTPAyoOveov: 


However, the words [é]v © tpe[to avéjoeis] make it clear that Proclus is here 
providing an explanation of the opening words of Plato’s calculation of the geometric 
number év @ tpdte@ avéijoeis Suvdpeval Te Kai Suvactevdpevan. We translate ‘roots and 
squares’ in light of Proclus’ Euclid Commentary: 


And matters pertaining to powers obviously belong to general mathematics, 
whether they be roots or squares 8uvéuevot te Kai Suvacteudpevan. All these 
Socrates in the Republic puts into the mouth of his loftily-speaking Muses, 
bringing together in determinate limits the elements common to all 
mathematical ratios and setting them up in the specific numbers by which the 
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roots to make squares, since the squares result from their roots *** of 
the squares, for the root freely gives itself entire to the square. 

In addition to these, there are both similar and dissimilar numbers.” 
The similar ones are those that are squares or cubes, while those that 
are dissimilar have sides that are unequal, whether they are planes or 
solids. In addition, there is also a sub-division [of the dissimilar num- 
bers about which] he says the following: ‘waxing and waning’ (546b7). 
‘Waxing’ is the product of equals multiplied by something larger, where 
there is a procession toward the larger from equality.’ ‘Waning’ is the 
product of equals multiplied by something smaller.*?? The name they 
apply to those that wane is ‘bricks’ (p/inthis), while those that wax are 
called ‘planks’ (dokis). 

These increases proceeded until there were four terms that have 
three intervals between them — for in every case of four terms in suc- 
cession there are three intervals — that make all things ‘rational and 
expressible’ [with one another] (546b7-cr1): the roots and squares, the 
[numbers] similar and dissimilar to one another, and those that wax 
and wane. A figure (diagramma) comes about that has the similar and 
dissimilar numbers (both waxing and waning) horizontally, [these num- 
bers] being bound together according to one ratio that will be expressed 
in lowest terms, but with legs having the roots and squares. And since 
this is the number in which all things agree with one another, making in 
a beautiful manner ***"4*** of which four-thirds in lowest terms ***1*** 
of which the increases of the numbers.*°3 This number therefore is the 


periods of fruitful birth and of its opposite, unfruitfulness, can be discerned. (in 
Euc. 8.12-20, trans. Morrow) 


In general, the terminology for Vx or y’ is from dynamai or dynamis and one must attend 
to context to see which one is meant. dynasteuomenén is from a different verb, dynasteud, 
and — apart from the text at hand — is not generally used in mathematical contexts. 

»ee Having given an initial explanation of the concepts in the first part of Plato’s sentence 
(2v © Tpdta av&hoeis Suvdpevat te Kal Suvacteudpevan), Proclus now skips over Tpeis 
atrootdosis, TéTTapas 5¢ Spous AaBotionn and begins to explain OMOLIOUVTMV TE Kal 
avopoiotvtav Kal avgdvtev Kal pbivdvtov. Similar numbers are those that are the 
product of identical numbers, whether in two dimensions (2x2 = a square number) or 
in three (3x3x3 =a cubic number). Dissimilar numbers have different factors (e.g. 2x3) 
which yield an oblong planar number. The dissimilar or oblong cubes are sub-divided 
by reference to whether their cubes are a product of the smaller number squared times 
the larger or vice versa. 

*°! n?m where m >n. * m?n where m >n. 

*°3 Kroll marks two gaps with space for 30 missing letters: 5 t& oxéAn Tos Suvapévous Kai 
Suvalotevopévous. étrei] 5& oUTds éoTiv 6 apibyds, év [& Ta&VTA GAANAOIs] CULPBaivel, KAADS 
TOY +++ 14 ++ cov Ettitpitos TUBLTV: ++ 16 ++ Tav apiOuay dv ai av€joeis. Festugiére takes 
Plato as the subject for xaAés trodv: ‘Or puisque le nombre (se. cherché) est celui dans 
lequel l’action réciproque est complete, Platon a bien fait... le noyau de rapport quatre 
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basal epitritos**+ [with the numbers] 3 and 4. Now multiplying each of 
these by itself and by the other yields g, 12, 16 in the same ratio.*°5 
And next, [taking] the 3 cubically, 3x3x3, and in the same manner [the 
4], 4x4x4, then multiplying [with each other] 3x3x4, and then 4x4x3, 
there comes to be [a sequence] with cubes as its extreme terms, 27 and 
64, with the plank, 36, having two sides that are triad and one that is 
a tetrad [as one middle term], while the brick, 48, has two sides, one 
that is a tetrad and one that is a triad [as the other middle term]. Now 
among these four terms in continuous [proportion] in the epitritos ra- 
tio (/ogos) *°° having three intervals — 27, 36, 48 and 64 — the 27 added 
to the 48 makes 75, while the 36 added to the 64 makes 100. Of this 
pair [of sums], the latter is the square of the decad [ro] and when it is 
squared yields the myriad [10,000]. The former, 75, multiplied by 100 
makes 7,500. These are the two harmonies [Plato speaks of at 546c2]. 
One is multiplied by itself *°7(and he made clear how this happens when 
he said ‘a hundred so many times’).*° While the other [harmony] is of 


a trois... des nombres en croissance.’ 6 &pi8yds (‘the number’) seems a candidate that is 
no less plausible. 

204 As in volume 4 of Proclus’ Timaeus Commentary, we follow Andrew Barker’s policy of 
simply transliterating terms that move effortlessly back and forth between arithmetic 
and musical settings. At its most basic, the epitritos is a ‘unit and a third’. It is often 
equated with the 4:3 ratio and this ratio corresponds to the musical fourth. In musical 
contexts, Proclus will often use epitritos to speak of the musical interval, but other 
times he uses it simply to express the ratio. (And this is true of other terms such as 
epogdoos (9:8 or the tone), hémiolios (3:2 or the fifth).) 

25 Te. 37: 3x4: 4? —a sequence in continuous geometric proportion. The salient Platonic 

text here is Timaeus 32a-b where Plato considers that a single geometric mean is 

sufficient to bind together two plane numbers (i.e. those that are conceived of as the 
product of just two numbers). 

Proclus here treats the numbers that form the means between the cubes of the numbers 

in the epitritos as unlocking Plato’s meaning. If we take the éwitprtos Tu8uty and subject 

it to Tpis avEnBeis (i.e. cube its constituent numbers), then we get Proclus’ end points. 

If we establish two middle terms to bind these cubes in the epitritos ratio, we get the 

four-term proportion: 27, 36, 48, 64. Proclus now sums two pairs selected from this 

sequence: 27+48 = 75, while 36+64 = 100. Why these pairs? And why are they summed 
rather than multiplied? The answers to these questions are given by Proclus’ other 

pathway to the ‘harmonies’ in question below. For the present, each sum — 75 and 100 

— is multiplied by 100. The latter move is dictated by Plato’s instruction thv pév iony 

iodxis, éxatov TooouTakis. This yields a square number, 10,000, whose root is 100. Such 

a number is a ‘similar number’ since the sides are equal. The 75 is also multiplied by 

roo and this yields an oblong number with one side equal to the square (100) and the 

other side equal to the ‘shorter’ 75. The resulting 7,500 is a dissimilar number since 

its sides are of different lengths. See further above on Proclus’ interpretation of 7,500 

and 10,000: II.22.5—22.19 with our notes ad loc. 

2°7 Yonv iodxis — literally ‘equal taken equal times’. Proclus attempts to analyse this phrase 
into its constituent parts at 38.1-4. 


28 So apyovias TrapéxeTar Tpis avENGeis, Thy pev ionv iodkis, ExaTOV TOoAUTaKIS, THY BE... 
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equal length (isomékés) with the former due to the 100, but elongated 
(promékés) due to the 75 which length that has been made shorter.*” 

Thus he plausibly said that the basal (pythmén) epitritos is increased 

three times to make two harmonies for, proceeding as far as the four 

25 solid [numbers], the sides of the two harmonies are provided from the 
combination of these — i.e. the one hundred and the seventy-five.’”° He 
revealed univocally (sonachés) the one with same lengths (tautomékés) 

when he defined it as ‘multiplied by itself? and then added ‘a hundred 

so many times’, for while ‘multiplied by itself’ is capable of meaning 
something other <than the myriad>,* nonetheless, ‘multiplied by it- 

38 self plausibly expresses ‘equality of length’ (tautomékés). The hundred 
is ‘an equal [number]’ because it is often assumed, and ‘by an equal 
number’ because it was possible for it to be assumed many times with 
reference to another number, for instance ten or twenty [in] ‘ten-fold’ 

or ‘twenty-fold’.* But the [harmony established through] the oblong 

5 length (promékés) is one that he presented through a wider variety of 
assumptions,”"} for when he divided the number 75 into the ones that 

sum to it — I mean 27 and 48 — and multiplied them by 100 instead of 

the 75 in its entirety, he represented how it is oblong. For, he says, it is 


»°9 See Nicomachus, Arith. 1.18.2 for ‘oblong numbers’. If you think of these as plane 
numbers — that is to say, represented as rectangles with two sides whose lengths are the 
factors of the numbers — then on Nicomachus’ definition, an oblong number is one where 
the sides differ by more than 1. So 8 is an oblong number since it is 2x4 and 4 exceeds 2 
by more than 1. When a number is such that one side exceeds the other by exactly 1, 
Nicomachus calls this ‘heteromecic’. Six is heteromecic since it is 2x3 and 3 is exactly 
1 more than 2. Theon of Smyrna has slightly different vocabulary and defines oblong 
numbers as those whose sides differ by 1 or any larger number. Cf. d’Ooge (1926), 258. 
We think there is probably no significance to the fact that Proclus sometimes switches 
between number words and numerals, e.g. éxatév and p’. It is also possible that the 
variation is due merely to scribal whim at some point in the transmission of the text. 
But we will nonetheless follow the text in writing out ‘one hundred’ or putting in the 
numeral roo. Perhaps other readers will see a significance we missed. 

Kroll marks a lacuna of fifteen letters and conjectures troieiv # TOV wpia. 

> ion ev 1671 6 ExaTov [TOA]AdKis AauBaveTan, iodKis SE $1671 HSUvaTo TOAAGKIs HEV AngOfvan, 


3 


Kata SAAov Sé dpiSpdv TOAAGKIs, Ciov Tov SéKa 7} Tov eik[oo1], Sexaxis Kal sikoodxis. This 
is deeply obscure and we have translated it as literally as possible. We suspect that 
the intended sense may seek to exhibit the number one hundred as somehow implicit 
in Plato’s ionv iodxis. So a freer translation might be something like: The hundred is 
multiplied because it is taken many times, but it is multiplied dy itse/f itself because it 
was meant to be taken many times by another number: for instance when multiplied by 
ten or by twenty in ‘ten-fold’ or ‘twenty-fold’. 

*3 This ‘variety of assumptions’, through which Proclus says that Plato presents the 
oblong length, is in contrast to the ‘univocal’ (sonachés) way in which he says just 
before that Plato presents the harmony with the same length. Proclus sees Plato’s 
method of exposition, in other words, as suited to the uniform and multiform character, 
respectively, of the harmonies which he describes. 
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necessary to multiply 27 a hundred-fold, and then [to multiply] other 
numbers by a hundred — numbers which result from the diameter of 
the square assumed to have a side whose length is 5, and subtracting 
one unit to get a rational diagonal, while subtracting two units from the 
irrational one.*"+ Through [either] of these [methods] he signifies 48.715 
For if you were to assume some square whose side was 5, and in this 
[square] the diagonal is utterly irrational because of the rational side, 
then the [square] from this will be 25. And [the square] that is double 
[this one] will have an area that is 50, [the side] of which would be the 
irrational side [of the first square]. For there is no number to assume for 
the square that is double [the area] of the [first] square. Thus should we 
wish to discover a diagonal that is a rational [pumber] for a figure double 
this one, taking the approximate (syveggus) root, it will not be this one 
[i-e. the one from the double, that is 50] (which is impossible). But rath- 
er than assuming one that is smaller by a unit, let us assume 7 and from 
this the [area] is 49, less by one unit than 50, which was the [area] of the 
one with the irrational diagonal. Once these matters have been grasped, 
what remains is clear: how [to construct the square that is] double [in 
area] from the diagonal [of the square] of 5, [with the side] derived from 
the irrational [diagonal of the first figure]. But this was the ***?"° the 
7500 which results from 100 and 75 being multiplied,*”” with 75 being 
the sum of 27 and 48. 


4 Proclus’ explanation now moves very quickly since the method of side- and diagonal- 
numbers has been reviewed above in §23 on the Pythagoreans and again in §27 on the 
Pythagoreans and Plato. 

215 On the basis of what is to comes next in Plato’s text (xaTov pév dpi6pdv ard BiayéTpwov 
PNTAv TeuTTados, Seoueveov Evds ExKoTov, Appr|Tav Sé Suoiv, ExaTov SE KUBov TpIdSos — 
‘One of its sides is one hundred squares of the rational diameter of five diminished 
by one each or one hundred squares of the irrational diameter diminished by two 
each. The other side is a hundred cubes of three’). The ‘rational diameter’ of 5 is the 
rational number closest to the real length of the diagonal of a square whose sides are 
5. That is to say, it is the rational number closest to V50, which is 7. Since the square 
of 7 is 49, we get the longer side of the oblong rectangle by subtracting 1 from 49 and 
multiplying the result by roo. This gives 4,800. The ‘irrational diameter’ of 5 is Vso. 
This number is squared, then diminished by 2, and multiplied by roo which yields 
also 4,800. So we have two pathways to 100x48. But then we have the instruction — 
as Proclus supposes — to multiply 27 by roo. Summing these yields 7,500 — the oblong 
number that Proclus earlier derived by selecting 27 and 48 from his continuous 
geometric proportion between cubes (27, 36, 48, 64), ‘marrying’ two pairs from this 
sequence by summing them (27+48 = 75), and then multiplying by roo. 

Kroll marks a significant gap in the text with space for 183 letters. The only things 

legible are the numbers 48, 7 and 5. 

Kroll supplies [kai tod 0” ouyxet]yevos which is a bit odd since this normally means 

addition (as it does above at 27.21), not multiplication. Our inspection of the digitised 

Vatic. gr. 2197 yielded nothing: the image is entirely illegible. If Kroll has guessed 
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‘Thus the two harmonies — the equal length and the oblong length — 

5 have come to be in this way. They are called ‘harmonies’ because they 
both are established on the basis of harmonic proportions.?" In one, the 

base sequence 3, 4, 6, 12 is taken three hundred-fold and in the other 

it is taken four hundred-fold.*° And in the case of these very things, 

that is of the three hundred-fold and four hundred-fold, there is the 
epitritos ratio at the origin. Therefore, of these harmonies, the oblong 

IO one is goo, 1,200, 1,800, and 3,600 which are 3, 4, 6, and 12 multiplied 
three hundred-fold. The one of equal length comes from 1,200, 1,600, 

2,400, and 4,800 which are 3, 4, 6, and 12 multiplied four hundred-fold. 
Among these, the extreme terms have the same status which the middles 
have.**° It turns out thusly in a number of ways, but in brief: taking the 

15 basic epitritos, the 3, 4, and the 5, to which this has been married, we 


correctly, then this is must be an unusually loose sense of this term: a ‘combination’ 
that results from multiplying. 
‘The proportion that is placed in the third order is the one called the harmonic, which 
exists whenever among three terms the mean on examination is observed to be neither 
in the same ratio to the extremes, antecedent of one and consequent of the other, as 
in the geometric proportion, nor with equal intervals, but with an inequality of ratios, 
as in the arithmetic, but on the contrary, as the greatest term is to the smallest, so the 
difference between greatest and mean terms is to the difference between mean and 
smallest term.’ Nicomachus, Arith. II 25.1, trans. d’Ooge (1926). Cf. Theon 114.14, ff. 
In the series 3, 4, 6, the middle term exceeds 3 by 1 which is % of 3. The 6, in turn, 
exceeds the middle term by 2 which is likewise % of 6. The 6, in turn, forms a harmonic 
mean between 4 and 12 since 6 exceeds 4 by 2 which is % of 4 and is exceeded by 12 
by 6 which is % of 12. So in the harmonic proportion, the middle term exceeds and is 


exceeded by the ‘same part’ of the extreme terms. In modern notation, three terms 4, b, 
2 


‘ ; , I> i 
care in harmonic proportion when — + — = = 
ach. 


ea 


S 


The first sums to 7,500, the latter to 10,000. Proclus earlier reached these numbers 
by adding two of the four terms in the continuous geometric proportion established 
between 33 and 43 (viz. 27+48 = 75 and 36+64 = roo) and multiplying the result by 
100. This sequence 27, 36, 48, 64 is a four-term continuous geometric proportion that 
preserves the 4:3 ratio. 

Festugiére amends the text at this point in light of Kroll’s observation that av oi &«po1 
tov avTov Exoual Adyov, bv Kai ai peodTNTEs is simply false. The extreme terms (3 and 
12) do not stand in the same vatio as the middle terms (6 and 4). 12 and 3 stand in the 
ratio of 4:1 while 6 and 4 stand in the ratio of 3:2. Accordingly Festugiére reads oi 
&Kpot <Adyoi> Tov avTov gxouo. The ratios of the extremes to the middle terms (i.e. of 
12:6 and of 4:3) are the same as the ratios between the terms that form the middles 


between them. That is to say = ,4 = 1253.6 This would indeed solve the problem 


8 


that Kroll points to. But one might be able to keep the text as it stands if we give Jogos 
the sense of ‘status’ or ‘role’. The numbers 3, 4, 6 constitute a harmonic ratio. So do 
the numbers 4, 6, 12. The four-term sequence does not constitute a single harmonic 
proportion, but it remains true that both the extremes and middles have the same 
status — they figure in harmonic proportions (albeit not in the same one). 
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shall get four multiplied by five multiplied by five = 100, and then three 
multiplied by five multiplied by five = 75. Then [taking] these numbers 
we multiply the 100 by itself in order that the myriad (10,000) should 
come to be, but multiply the roo by 75, in order that seven thousand five 
hundred should come to be. And in this manner, since the basic epitritos, 
increased three-fold, will be married to the pentad, it will make the two 
harmonies, one equal in length, the other oblong. But at the same time, 
itis wholly necessary to make use of another method too, if Plato himself 
indeed splits the 75 into 27 and 48, generating the former [harmonies] in 
an orderly manner that the ***°°*** three multiplied by three multiplied 
by three is 27, and four multiplied by four multiplied by four is 64, while 
three multiplied by three multiplied by three is 36 and four multiplied by 
four multiplied by three is 48. And in this manner, once again, the basal 
epitritos married to the pentad produces (parechein) the two harmonies 
when it is increased three-fold, [increasing three-fold] in some places in 
the manner of a cube, but in others in the manner of a plank or a brick. 


<B. The geometric reading: 40.1-42.10> 
One must explain the matter at hand in this way arithmetically, but 
one explains it geometrically in the following manner.’*’ Let there be a 
triangle ABI; let this triangle’s side AB be four and BI be three, while AT 
is five (Figure 13.1).??? 


Let AZ be perpendicular to AT extending to the point at which it in- 
tersects the continuation of BI. In the right triangle formed by AZT, the 
perpendicular height is AB. AB is thus the middle term in a proportion 
between ZB and BI.*#3 But AB stands to BI in the ratio 4:3 (epitritos). 
Consequently, BZ is also in the 4:3 to BA. Therefore, there is 5 and a 
third [as a value for BZ] (Figure 13.2). 


»* Hultsch (in Kroll, 409, ff.) argues that Proclus is likely to be indebted to Nestorius for 
these diagrams and the accompanying explanation on the basis of his work on right 
triangles, adverted to by Proclus at 64.5, ff. Proclus is about to say who is responsible — 
‘the great ....’ — but the text at 42.10 is damaged and there is a gap. 

= Tn what follows, we copy the diagrams from Kroll’s text, with Greek numerals changed 
to Roman, and insert them where it seems appropriate. In the manuscript, they all 
appear grouped together on qof r. 

»3 As Hultsch notes in his excursus in Kroll’s volume 2, this is proved as a corollary to 
proposition 8 in Book VI of Euclid’s Elements. 
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A 


2 5¥% B 3 : 


Let us multiply by three in order that whole units may result. Thus 
10 ZB will be sixteen; BA will be twelve of these [units]; BI will be nine, and 
AI fifteen (Figure 13.3). 
A 


15 
12 


Zz i 
16 B 9 


Let us draw ZK perpendicularly [to ZI] extending to the point at 
which it intersects the continuation of [A and let us also draw AA pa- 
rallel to ZP (Figure 13.4). 

K 


21% 


16 


16 B 9 


Since ZAK is once again a right triangle and since its height is AA, 
AA is thus the middle term in a proportion between ZA and AK. There- 
15 fore, since ZA was 12, AA is sixteen units (since the line parallel to this 
[sc. ZB] was that long) and KA stands in the 4:3 ratio to AA. Consequent- 
ly KA is 214 since AA is sixteen. Let us therefore once again multiply all 
these by three because of the fraction % (Figure 13.5). 
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K 


64 


48 


36 


48 B 27 


KA thus becomes sixty four units, while AA becomes forty eight, and 
AZ thirty six. Finally, Br is twenty seven units. Now these four are the 
[numbers] from which both one hundred and seventy five came to be 
earlier, which [in turn] create the harmonies ten thousand and seven 
thousand five hundred. 

Such is the theorem considered in a geometrical manner. But it is 
requisite to add the following: while we proceeded from the triangle 
given at the beginning to the numbers that are sought through addi- 
tion, others [get there] by subtraction. Taking the 3, 4, 5 triangle, they 
drew the perpendicular height toward the side that is 5.?*4 


»4 In the previous explanation of the geometrical mode of dealing with the passage, 
we constructed larger triangles from the 3, 4, 5 right-triangle given at the start by 
constructing further triangles external to it. As the diagram makes clear, this time we are 
reducing the starting triangle by cutting it up into smaller ones. The diagram on the left 
comes from the manuscript (Kroll, 41), while the one on the right is Hultsch’s attempt 
to establish the correct values in his excursus to Kroll’s edition (Figures 13.6 and 13.7). 
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30 They discovered that each of the triangles on the sides of the perpen- 
42 dicular was in the same ratio to it, calculating the numbers?’ in fractions 
of units.**° Now, once again drawing the perpendicular of the height 
from the right angle in the triangles, toward either the 4 or toward the 
5 3 [side], and discovering the same ratios as at the beginning — since it is 
always the case that triangles next to the perpendicular [line] are similar 
to the whole (ZK) and to each other (BZA and ZAA) — they calculated 
the sides of the triangles thus generated in units and fractions. Next, 
multiplying all the sides by twenty-five, they came face to face with the 
numbers arrived at via the method of addition. This approach to the 
interpretation [through subtraction] was chosen by Paterios, while the 

10 former approach was that of the great *** 9 ***.727 


<C. The musical reading: 42.11-43.19> 
Let us contemplate the object of our enquiry in the geometrical mode 
only this far. But among these let there be ***"**** such as of things 
by the priest*** ***""*** having been judged through subtraction. *** 
and the musical ratios ******* in this manner by the original triangle. 
15 Since the numbers of the sides are three, four, and five, the [sum] of 
all of them is twelve, while the area is six. Therefore the epitritos ratio 
is [composed] of the three and the four; the Aémiolios of the six and the 
20 four; the epogdoos of the nine and the eight (for which each of the sides 
adjacent to the right angle is added to the hypotenuse).*?? The double 


»s The pagination in our translation skips 41 since this page in Kroll’s text is taken up by 
the diagrams we have reproduced in the body of our translation. 
26 EaBov Tous apiBuous év poptors Tioi yovddav. Cf. 42. &AaBov ... Tas TAEUupas Ev Yovaor Kai 
yopiois. There are complex issues here in the history of mathematics that we do not 
propose to enter into. Hultsch argued that the former terminology pointed toward the 
use of Egyptian techniques for working with fractions — the method of Stammbriichen 
or ‘fundamental fractions’ having 1 as the numerator. Moreover, he supposed that the 
diagram from the manuscript, though it involved mistakes, pointed toward calculations 
arrived at via that method. This he supposed to be an exciting possibility: ‘die jedoch 
von grossem historischen Interesse ist, weil sie eine um drei bis vier Jahrhunderte 
vor der Niederschrift des mathematischen Papyrus von Akhmim zuriickliegende 
Sammlung von Beispielen zur igyptischen Teilungsrechnung bietet’ (409). 
Paterios appears to have been a Platonist mathematician, as Festugiére notes ad loc. The 
lacuna beginning in 42.10 has destroyed the name of the mathematician responsible 
for the method of magnification to arrive at the harmonies. Pitra, as reported in Kroll’s 
apparatus criticus, suggested Euclid, which is possible. 
rrr [74] toiotov Tév Ud Tot BunKdou ***11*** The word Sunxdou occurs only 
once in Proclus and is generally rare. The 5th—6th-century Alexandrine lexicographer, 
Hesychius, gives the following: Lexicon (theta.838) @unkdor- iepeis. 
*? Proclus thus manages to locate the numbers corresponding to the Pythagorean 
musical intervals of the fifth, the fourth, and the tone. For the general background, see 
Timaeus Commentary, vol. 4, 11-14. 
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is [composed] of the six and the three; the triple of the twelve and the 
four; the quadruple of the twelve and the three. The three means (mes- 
otés) that fill up the soul are also in them.*3° The arithmetic [mean] is 
present in the sides: three, four, five; while the harmonic [mean] is in 
the sides adjacent to the right angle and the area: three, four, six. The 
geometric [mean] is in the sum of all the sides, twelve, and in the area, 
six, and in the shortest side, three. Therefore it has been adorned with 
all the harmonic ratios and with the ratios of the three means. Whatev- 
er is in this primary triangle (for there exists no right triangle composed 
of other rational sides’ that is prior to this one) is inevitably also in 
those that have resulted from a three-fold increase, for their parts have 
the same ratio by virtue of being multiples [of the original lengths in 
the three, four, five right-triangle]. You can also see how the harmonic 
ratios are in it, just as in the semi-triangle in the Timaeus.*3* But in that 
case, there is also something irrational with respect to the lengths in 
the sides, since ***1:*** seed of bodies. But in the case at hand, all the 
lengths are rational.*33 And it is also clear that ***"3*** surely such as to 
impart life (zdogonikos). The triangle is also appropriate to becoming 
and all the life-engendering ratios (/ogos) are conspicuous in this 
very triangle — the double and triple that signify the seven terms in the 
generation of the soul, as well as the 3:2 (bémiolos), the 4:3 (epitritos) 
and the 9:8 (epogdoos) by means of which he sub-divided the double and 
triple intervals.*3+ Moreover, it is clear in what way this triangle too is 
half of another triangle, though one that is entirely isosceles — whether 
it should come about having as its basis the duplication of the larger of 
the sides adjacent to the right angle or whether it should come about 


3° Cf. Proclus, in Tim. I 167.24-187.16. 

3" As Festugiére notes, this is not strictly speaking true. What is true is that the 3, 4, 5 

right-triangle is the smallest with rational sides measured in whole numbers. 

> Proclus refers to the half-equilateral isosceles triangle that (together with the scalene 

triangle) makes up the faces of the elemental shapes in Timaeus 53a—-b. This triangle 
will have sides that are 1, 2 and V3. While the 3, 4, 5 right-triangle yields all the ratios 
relevant to the Pythagorean harmonies, this one only exhibits the 2:1 ratio identified 
with the octave. The ‘something irrational’ is the V3. 

233 Coming after the gap in the text, this suggests Proclus has left behind the half- 
equilateral of the Timaeus and reverted to discussion of the 3, 4, 5 triangle that 
he identifies with the basic epitritos. After all, only this triangle — and not the half 
equilateral of Timaeus 53b — exhibits the ‘life engendering’ musical ratios that he will 
go on to discuss. 

*4 Proclus refers to the sequence of numbers corresponding to the portions of ‘soul stuff’ 
that the Demiurge takes from the mixing bowl in Tim. 35b, ff., which form doubles 
and triples: 1, 2, 4, 8 and 3, 9, 27. The musical intervals of the fourth, the fifth, and the 
tone are then inserted between these double and triple sequences. 
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having as its basis the duplication of the smaller side, extending each 
line outward from itself. 


<D. The astronomical reading: 43.20-45.16> 
20 Well then, it surely remains to consider such [numbers] as are present 
in it [sc. the 3-4-5 right-triangle] in relation to the heavens. Therefore, 
the five separated the five circles in the sphere of the fixed stars: the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic [circles], the winter and summer tropics, and (interme- 
diate between these) the [celestial] equator.*35 It divided the five in the 


25 planets from the two luminaries,’ since [the five] possess independent 
progressions.*37 It has also been allotted [to the five] to define the best 
44 of the shapes among the aspects, namely the triangle.*3* It has filled the 


entire cosmos in the five elemental-formed shapes”? and five centres.*4° 


235 Cf. Theon, Util. 129.22-130.15 on these five circles. 
3° There are seven planets or wanderers recognised by the ancient world: Moon, Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The Sun and Moon are regarded by 
astrologists as ‘luminaries’ with the Sun ruling over the diurnal order and the Moon 
over the nocturnal. Cf. Paul of Alexandria, Elements 18.11, ff. 
°37 8Ecupétous #xovtas Tas Trpocbagaipécers. The precise sense is unclear. In general, 
tpoo8apaipecis is an astronomical or astrological term for addition or subtraction that 
may be required under some circumstances for the model to match the appearance. 
Thus, it is used in Vettius Valens to describe a method for calculating the differences 
in the rising times for different signs. The term occurs below at in Remp. II 58.25 and 
at that point Festugiére, with Neugebauer’s assistance, suggests translating it in terms 
of the prograde and retrograde motions of the planets. 
38 Festugiére supposes that this alludes to the fact that there are five determinate 
measures given by the triangle: the measurement of each of the three sides (3, 4, 5), 
the perimeter (12), and the area (6) (cf. 42.15-16). But this mathematical fact does not 
seem salient to the astronomical or astrological context. When Proclus again mentions 
Tas TpoTPapaipécels at 58.25 below, he notes that three of the five planets are ‘in trine’ 
and make a 120-degree triangle with the Sun at the time of their direct and retrograde 
motions. It seems plausible that Proclus has in mind here that the five planets are 
particularly important points in the sky for determining the astrological aspect of trine 
and trine, in turn, is credited with being particularly influential. 
The five Platonic solids; cf. Tim. 55c. Festugiére attaches significance to Proclus’ 
terminology here: ‘Le qualificatif “élémentaire”, otoixei@Seoi, appliqué a l'ensemble 
des 5 polyédres réguliers, semble indiquer que Proclus pense ici 4 la physique 
de l’Epinomis plutét qu’ celle du Timée.’ While the Epinomis makes ether a fifth 
element, the Timaeus assigns the fifth Platonic solid to the shape of the cosmos. This 
is possible, but it seems equally possible — and perhaps a bit more likely — that in 
this context Proclus’ use of oto1xe1ns reflects the distinction drawn in the Euclid 


6 


Commentary at 72.1 between what is truly fundamental and what is less so. If it means 
anything at all, perhaps his use of otoixei5ns signifies only that the elemental shapes 
are less fundamental than the numbers or triangles that define those shapes. 

4 As Festugiére notes, this is likely to be four cardinal points used by astrologers, as well 
as the centre of the Earth. On the four cardinal points as they are pre-figured in the 
World Soul, see in Tim. II 260.15 
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Furthermore, on the one hand, the four produces the [astrological] 
aspect of the things that undergo motion, the quartile,*4' while on the 
other it manifested the circle of the zodiac that is divided into four 
parts. Among the planets, it defined the motions for each one (for 
there are four: around its own centre, lengthwise, across, and in depth). 
erm i¢ distinguished those that follow from one another ***9*** by 
cycle. It distinguished the risings and settings of the Moon from the 
signs of the tropics in terms of its northern and southern limits. 

The three defined three circles cutting one another at right angles,” 
while among the shapes [or aspects], it has been allotted the hexagon [or 
sextile]. It divides the zodiac thrice into tropical, bi-corporeal and solid 
signs,*#* and it produced the three positions of the things that undergo 
motion [sc the heavenly bodies]: centres, those that follow [the centres], 
and those that precede [the centres].*45 [The three] made the places for 
the lunar risings and settings, three for each. And it made the move- 
ments of the [planetary] irregularities (i.e. apogee, perigee, intermedi- 
ate, and again, retrogradation, station, and progression). It individually 


4" Festugiére notes: ‘La aussi, Proclus s’écarte de la physique du Timée qui admet 7 
mouvements fondamentaux, Platon y comptant pour 2 mouvements différents les 
mouvements de translation opposés sur chacun des 3 axes de longueur, de largeur et 
de profondeur, cf. Timée 34 A 2 et passim.’ 

We agree that linking the square or rectangle (tetragénon) to movement is puzzling if 
this is meant as a classification of the kinds of movements that things can undergo. Is it 
possible that Proclus has in mind the astrological aspect of quartile? That would make 
sense given that we are now reading the geometric number in relation to the heavens 
(43.21 above). Ptolemy Tetrabib. 1.13 notes that quartile is disharmonious because it is 
composed of signs of different kinds. Motion is, of course, associated with Difference. 

»# Cf. Manilius, Astron. I 270, ff. Four triangles can be inscribed within the circle of the 
Zodiac — one for each of the elements. 

43 f) 5&] Tpids Tpeis wev dvous GAATAous [Téuvov]tas KUKAoUs TrPds dpbds pioev- Kroll 
suspected that pdvous was corrupt, probably on the strength of 44.24-5 below: tév 
SE TPIGV KUKA@Y THV Trpds OpBas TeLvdvTwv GAAAOoUs. We have accordingly omitted it. 
It seems not unlikely that something has gone wrong with the text since this makes 
little sense. The three circles cannot be the tropics and the circle of the ecliptic since 
they do not meet at right angles, as Proclus knows full well; cf. in Tim. II 237.27, ff. 
Festugiére translates: ‘Le trois a déterminé trois cercles particuliers ...’ 

+44 ‘Bi-corporeal’ signs are also called mutable signs in the language of astrology. Cf. 
Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos I. 11, ‘Of the remaining eight signs four are called solid and four 
bicorporeal. The solid signs, Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius, are those which 
follow the solstitial and equinoctial signs; and they are so called because when the 
Sun is in them the moisture, heat, dryness, and cold of the seasons that begin in 
the preceding signs touch us more firmly... The bicorporeal signs, Gemini, Virgo, 
Sagittarius, and Pisces, are those which follow the solid signs, and are so called because 
they are between the solid and the solstitial and equinoctial signs’ (LCL, vol. 435, 
67-9). 

+45 Cf. Bouché-Leclercq (1899), 273- 
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established the lunar phases that occur between conjunctions and the 

20 full moon, each of these being three in number — crescent, half-moon, 

and gibbous — giving each a distinctive shape, with the hexagon for the 

crescent moon, the square for the half moon, and the triangle for the 

gibbous.*4° 

The six divided the circle of the zodiac into female and male, since 

25 it has a male-female nature.*4’ In the case of the three circles dividing 

one another at right angles, [six] provided the common points of inter- 

section’* that are always the same. Multiplied by itself, it defined the 

45 decans, which are thirty-six in total. Multiplied together with four, [six] 

defined the hours — twenty-four in number. Multiplied together with 

five, it defined the portions of the zodiac according to one and the same 

number.*4? Multiplied together with three, it comes to undergird the 

5 motion along the diagonal by virtue of the triangular side*s° ******** the 
diameter being six *** 

‘The remaining [number] twelve fills out the surface of the dodeca- 

hedron with 12 pentagons and illustrates the heavens in their entirety, 

10 or rather ‘paints it with all colours’ as he says in the Timaeus.’* It estab- 

lished the number of signs in the zodiac contained within boundaries 

of the same number as that of which it is the number. It defined the 

complete cycle for the ‘king of the visible realm’ as Plato says (Rep. 

5ogd2-3), since he [sc. the Sun] is the cause of all growth, increase, 

and becoming around the circle of the zodiac. It is for these reasons as 


“4° Cf. Paulus Alexandrinus, Elementa apotelesmatica 33.23 (Boer) for the same associations 
of lunar phases with shapes and Bouché-Leclercq (1899), 166 n.r. 

+47 Cf. lamblichus, Theol. Arith. 43.5.6 is the product of the first male and female numbers, 
2 and 3. According to Paulus half of the signs of the zodiac are male, the other half 
female. Morever, this seems to be linked in his account to the masculine or feminine 
character of odd and even: Elementa apotelesmatica 8.7-12 Apoevika pév Cadi& cio Ta5¢- 
Kpids, AiSupo1, Agwv, Zuyds, To€otns, ‘YSpoxoos, EnAuKa Sé TA TOUTV UTrOAOITIA: Tatipos, 
Kapxivos, Tap8évos, 2koptrios, Aiyoxepws, ly Sues: Kai KaBOAou Eitteiv, Goa TrepITTOV ap18yoOV 
éxSéxeTar dro TP@TOU Kpiot dpydpEeva, TadTa dépoevikd voeiobu, dca SE &ptiov énduKkd. By 
contrast, Ptolemy seems to make the question of whether a sign is diurnal or nocturnal 
the determinant of its gender, Tetrabiblos I 12. 

+448 See above on 44.10. Proclus’ meaning here escapes us. 

+49 As Festugiére notes, the 360 degrees of the circle is divided into 12 signs corresponding 

to 30 degrees each. 

The vocabulary of ‘undergirding’ recalls both Plato’s Myth of Er (Rep. 616c3) as well 

as the Chaldean Oracles. Festugiére supposes that here Proclus attempts to give a value 

to the obliquity of the ecliptic — a question about which he offered no opinion in the 

Timaeus Commentary. If we multiply 6 by 3 and divide 360 degrees by the product, 18, 

we get 20 degrees for the value. Ptolemy’s more empirical approach to this question 

yielded the figure 23° 51’ 20”, cf. Almagest I 12. 

51 oynuatoypaget TavTa Tov [oUpaven, EGA]Aov 8é SiaZeypagei. Cf. Tim. 55¢4-6 ém1 8é ovons 


3 


DUOTACEWS LIAS TEUTTNS, ET! TO THY O BEds AUTH KATEXPTIOATO Exeivo Bialwypagarv. 
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well that, in astrological results, [the number twelve] has acquired the 
greatest power of the things in the heavens, since it is the measure of 
universal causes. 


<E. The dialectical-cosmic reading: 45.17-46.17> 

The three sides of the [3-4-5 right]-triangle are the first principles of 
the cosmic shapes. The four is the first principle of the square, which 
establishes the cube, and which is the seed of earth. The three of the 
triangle is the one that has engendered the three [other] elements, while 
the five is the cause of the pentagon that filled up the dodecahedron, by 
means of which the Demiurge in the Timaeus (5 5c) formed the heavens. 
Therefore both other wise men and those who study the teachings of 
the Egyptians are accustomed to call this ‘the cosmic triangle’ — and 
plausibly so, since it has the first principles of all things and includes 
them within itself. The numbers which are in it are, each in turn, imag- 
es of the first causes. The three is an image of Being (to o7) which is, of 
course, a mixture of Limit and Unlimit in the primary mode (prétés), for 
the unit is Limit, while the dyad is Unlimit — [a number] to which three 
alone is equal since it results from both [the unit and the dyad] and this 
alone has the property of being equal to the first principles. The four is 
the image of life, in the presence of which are motion (since it is dyadic) 
and rest (since it is tetragonic), for in evenness is rest (stasis), in ***17"** 
all motion from ***'5*** five *** of the circle ***3*** from itself to itself 
worrye* five times five, and this to infinity. After all, all intellect engages 
in activity from itself and toward itself. Prior to these, the first principles 
of all things are the monad and the dyad, one of which is Limit Itself, the 
other of which is the Unlimit Itself. And prior to these is the One that 
is the cause of the Limit and the Unlimit, for the unit is a specific one 
and the dyad, and every number is itself single. Since the five is intellect, 
in conjunction with the primarily effective (prétourgos) triad, it made the 
universal heaven which is composed of eight circles. But in conjunction 
with the four, it made the cosmos as a whole which is composed of nine 
circles, adding the region below the Moon as a lemma. And in conjunc- 
tion with both [the three and the four] it made what is composed of 
twelve spheres, dividing the sub-lunary into the elements that are in it 
and attaching all things to the twelve gods, whom Socrates established 
in the Phaedrus (246e) as the leaders for everything within the cosmos. 


§36 <Geometric and arithmetic images for the soul: 46.18—54.24> 
The circle is an image of intellect, for it remains in accordance with 
its interior, and proceeds in accordance with its generative powers, and 
reverts upon itself in accordance with its understanding (g7ésis) that 
encompasses it in a similar fashion everywhere. The [circle’s] centre 
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is an image of that which is intelligible, partless, and desirable in in- 

tellect, while the lines [radiating] from its centre resemble intellect’s 

infinite powers — powers through which it produces all the plurality 

25 of intelligibles within itself. The perimeter, however, through which 

it is rolled up*s? once again into the centre and everywhere embraces 

it, resembles the intellections that revert toward the One and the in- 
telligible. 

But after intellect, whic soul is said to move itself 753 <in 

47 a secondary way, since>, it is proceeding from intellect, and .. . it is 

considered [to move] in accordance with its own self-motion. In as 

much as it [sc. soul] is as an image of intellect, Plato makes it corre- 

spond to the circle (or rather to circles, since it has been allotted an in- 

5 tellectual token (synthéma) that is simultaneously dyadic and possessed 

of faces on both sides).*5+ But in as much as the soul is self-moving 

and self-nourishing, Plato brings it back to the triangle. After all, the 

straight lines imitate life (for all life is motion), to the extent 

that life - being motion — is something that generally goes out from 

soul and a flow (rhysis) that comes from something that remains [and 

goes] toward something [else]. And if Life Itself, since it is the meas- 

10 ure of every life, is also motion, it is nonetheless a direct motion and 

thus straight. Since it has triple lives, the soul is therefore defined by 

three straight lines, and the triples lives it has are intellectual (noéros), 

discursive (dianoétikos), and opinionative (doxastikos) — we should not 

consider the lives as bringing us understanding but rather merely as 

motions that bring life. Since the angle that comes about when these 

[vital motions] are unified and rendered entirely connate with one an- 

15 other is an image of unification (bendsis),*55 it has produced the triangle 

as an image of soul. That which is discursive was conjoined to what is 


h KKK BAKK 


25+ A verb that Proclus has used previously to describe reversion; cf. in Remp. 188.14; 165.18. 

33 Kroll suggests [SeUtepov, f Kal ws] dtd vot Trpoidotica, Kai [ds KivouLévn Geo] petta1. So 

while the soul wndergoes motion, it does so as a se/f-mover. But the kind of motion that 

it undergoes — circular motion — is a result of its being an image of intellect. 

There is a gap estimated by Kroll to accommodate nine letters aug ... tov. Festugiére 

supplies du@[rmpdow]mov on the basis of in Tim. IL 130.23, along with 246.19 and 

293-23. The soul’s two circles — that of the Same and the Different — are a token of 

the goddess Hecate. Of course, Festugiére’s supplement is three letters short of the 

estimated gap of nine. Kroll himself proposed é&yg[otépwoe BAé]tov on the basis of 

Chaldean Oracles 14 but we do not see a compelling connection with that text. We are 

satisfied that Festugiére is right. 

*35 Cf. in Euc. 128.26, ff. Proclus equates the way in which angles connect two lines with 
the Connectors of the Chaldean Oracles (fr. 151). In the present context, where Proclus 
takes the 3-q~—5 Pythagorean right-triangle to be the key to the nuptial number, 
we may perhaps suppose that the angle in question is a right angle, associated with 
sameness, equality and likeness (én Euc. 131.13-15). 


z 
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intellectual, receiving the motion from it, while that which is opinion- 
ative (since it receives the motion from this one in the same manner) 
has a conjunction with it. Finally, since that which is opinionative has 
a boundary that derives from intellect, it reverts upon it, conjoining 
the end to the beginning. Thus, when all these things have been con- 
joined to one another they bring it about that the entire soul contracts 
itself,*5° making a triangle.*5’ 

If you wish to consider*®* the Being of this [sc. the soul] in terms of 
the [number] three, but its Life in terms of four, and its Intellect in 
terms of five; <you will> in this way also <preserve> the entire image. 
worpes <Surely in its> processions it makes itself triangular (for the 
straight lines are images of the processions in accordance with which 
the triangle exists, so that it turns out to be a triangular number), being 
greater in number in this way than the things that are prior to it.*5? 
Therefore, it is on account of these things that they say that the zriangle 
is appropriate (o7keios) to the vivific source*® and cause of all life, as the 
circle is appropriate to the god of crooked counsel?” who is prior to it — 
[figures] from which” the astrological results proceed. 


256 For soul’s contraction or withdrawal into itself, see 22.8 above as well as Plat. Theol. I 
15.24 and 247.15 

7 Compare with the report of Amelius above in §30. 

Festugiére amends oxotreiv to oxorret (47.23). In 47.25 Kroll posits [tnproers. év tv] 84 

tois in the gap following cixéva. In any event, we need some finite verb and we follow 

Kroll. 

On triangular numbers (and other polygonal numbers), see Nicomachus of Gerasa II.8 

and d’Ooge (1926), 56. 

Festugiére invites us to compare in Tim. I 96.14 and 11.19 where, in his translation of 

that work, he supposes Hecate is meant. But see ‘Tarrant im Tim. vol. 1 at 5.15 for the 

Mixing Bowl or Kratér of Tim. 41d as an alternative. Given the connection with the 

soul’s triangularity (which is also present at in Tim. I 96.14 where the delta of the Nile 

is said to be analogous to this source of life), we think that Plat. Theol. V chap. 32 is 

probably apposite. Here we find a source of life that is further distinguished into more 

specific sources: that of souls, of virtues, and of nature. 

One of Kronos’ customary epithets, anakylométés, is treated by Proclus as a symbol 

of reversion. See below 75.8. It seems likely that Proclus connects ankylométés with 

anakykleésis since the same explanation for Kronos’ connection to reversion — contrasted 


3 


a 


with Zeus’ providence- is given at in Crat. 62.27-63.1: ‘Zeus, in virtue of providence, 
and this is why his name has been so analysed here (396B): Cronus, in virtue of his 
turning back to himself (whence he is also termed “crooked-minded”).’ See also in 
Crat. 66.27. 

> dq’ dov Kal T& &troTeANtopata Tpdeioiv. We take the plural pronoun to refer to the triangle 
and the circle which serve as symbols of the vivific source and of Kronos. Certainly the 
circle is highly salient to astrological birth charts, and so is the triangle (even if it is not 
the only regular figure to determine astrological aspects). 
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5 Since there are three [sorts of] triangles, the equilateral is, as Xeno- 
crates*® said, devoted to all the divine souls, inasmuch as these have 
been rendered subordinate to the One; for equality is unity, and it is for 
this reason that they are called divine souls, for the unit is the distinctive 
feature of divinity. But since the one in souls is not the One Itself, but 
is instead a one that is participated in by the plurality in these souls, 

10 when the unity becomes equality for the souls that have been rendered 
divine everywhere and throughout all their lives, it produces the tri- 
angle which is equal on all sides. For these reasons they** divinise this 
universe: <representing in an image (e/kazein)>*° the motions by means 
of the straight lines, and the conjunctions of the motions by means of 


the angles. 
The isosceles is devoted to the souls with a daemonic essence (owsia) that 
15 come after the ones that are divine. In [these daemonic souls] — since 


they are of an intermediary nature — there is both equality and inequality, 
as well as both unification and diversity of powers, since the bases are 
dissimilar to the essences above.*** Since daemones have contact with 


6s = Xenocrates fr. 223 (Parente). Plutarch’s de def or 416B-C gives a similar 
correspondence between triangles and divine, daimonic, and human souls, albeit with 
much more truncated justification: 


As an illustration of this subject, Xenocrates, the companion of Plato, employed the 

order of the triangles; the equilateral he compared to the nature of the gods, the 

scalene to that of man, and the isosceles to that of the daemons; for the first is equal in 

all its lines, the second unequal in all, and the third is partly equal and partly unequal, 

like the nature of the daemons, which possess human emotions and divine power. 
(trans. Babbit, LCL, vol. 306) 


Proclus gives a more general correlation of triangles with ‘ranks of being’ at in 
Euc. 168.14-25 without reference to Xenocrates. Tardn (1987) doubts that Proclus’ 
elaboration of the basic correlation we find in Plutarch is genuinely Xenocratean. His 
authority as a companion of Plato has instead been recruited to Proclus’ own cause. 
264 As Festugiére (150 n. 2) says, the subject of the verb éx@eotow (48.12) is not expressed. 
He thinks that the subject is ‘other wise men and those who study the teachings of 
the Egyptians’ (of te &AAo1 copol Kai of Ta AiyuTttiav iotopotvtes, 45.23-4), but this 
reference seems too many pages removed from the present passage. We believe 
that the reference is to the divinised souls just mentioned. These souls convert their 
scalene shape (48.2 1-49.10) into an equilateral shape when the one in them is divinised 
by the One itself, and then in turn they can divinise the cosmos through their ascents 
(equal sides of the triangle) and contemplation of higher entities (the equal angles). 
We adopt Festugiére’s suggestion and add the participle eix&@ovtes. What is required 
by the context is that the various aspects of the triangle (its sides and its angles) 
correspond to features of the universe, and some verb governing the datives denoting 
likeness must have disappeared. 
Presumably this is to be understood in light of the Demiurge’s mixture of the divisible 
and indivisible kinds of Being, Sameness, and Difference in the Timaeus. Proclus 


a 
& 


supposes that the ranks of souls are distinguished by different preponderances not 
only of the divisible and indivisible gradations, but also by different preponderances 
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what is inferior to themselves by means of their lowest aspects, but have 
contact with their superiors by means of their more elevated aspects, it 
is for this reason that contact assimilates them to [the higher] through 
equality, but conjoins them to [the lower] through inequality. 

The third triangle — the scalene which is rendered unequal on every 
side — is an image of souls that ascend and descend, since they are ren- 
dered unequal*” to the beings that are superior and to those that are in- 
ferior. By virtue of the movements they undergo, they sometimes cleave 
to those [that are superior] to a greater degree, sometimes to a lesser 
degree, and [sometimes to a greater or lesser degree] to those that are 
inferior, and — what is most extraordinary — that [they also sometimes 
cleave more, and sometimes less] to one another. Therefore [the trian- 
gle] that is unequal on all sides has been assigned to the souls that are 
everywhere unequal. While the scalene triangle in general is an image 
of this sort of soul, surely the [scalene] right triangle is the one that is 
the image for those being carried into or from becoming [and in par- 
ticular, the right-triangle] which has the base epitritos (i.e. 4:3) for the 
legs at the right angle and the number five for the hypotenuse. This is 
because it was necessary that the one for them should not be just any 
triangle of those that are everywhere unequal, but the one that is right 
angled, since even if they should have the property of being made un- 
equal in their motions, they have been allotted a substance (owsia) that 
is preserved as always the same,*® and is not receptive of being more 
or less — which is just the nature of the right angle. This is why it is an 
image of essential intersection (ousiédés synoché) at every point. Again, 
it was necessary [in order for this triangle to be an image of souls that 
ascend and descend] that the sides of the right angle have the ratio 
of the epitritos. This is because the epitritos is a middle term between 
intervals that are concordant and those that are discordant. For if the 
root of discord were not pre-existent in the essence (ousia) of the soul, 
and only the pure concordance were in it, separation and discord would 
not be seen within its ways of life or its powers. He [Plato] also made 
this clear when he said that the Demiurge did not establish the soul’s 
substance out of things completely and utterly pure, as he did with the 
divine souls (Tim. 41d). And if this is so, then the epitritos would repre- 
sent in a truly daemonic manner a composition that is simultaneously 
concordant and discordant. For that is pure which, due to the beautiful 


of Being or Sameness as opposed to Difference. Cf. in Tim. II] 245.13-18 and Baltzly 
(2009b), 30-1. 
»7 There is a play on words here between dviovoév and &vicoupéverv that defies translation. 
*8 On Proclus’ view, when souls descend into becoming they are changed in their 
activities or motions, but not in their essence. See Steel (1978). 
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concordance with itself, remains in its own indestructible essence (ou- 
sia). As a result, the opposite [sc. impurity and discord] is seen when 
it risks being infected with the destructive ruin through a decline of 
its harmonised composition’ — which is the very thing that Timaeus 
makes clear when he says that various motions of the circles in us are 

25 never entirely destroyed.’”° 
Even if all of the concordances are in all souls, perhaps the octave is 
devoted to divine souls in particular, since truly they possess the most 
complete’”! of the concordances in an exceptional way in order that, 
when they are active throughout everything,’”they preserve all that is 
rational and concordant in the cosmos. But the musical fifth is devoted 
50 to daemones, since it is more complete than the fourth and includes 
it, but it is inferior to the octave and is included by it. The remaining 
[interval], the fourth, is devoted to partial souls due to the causes that 
have been stated. While it is included by both [the fifth and the octave], 
5 together with them it fills out the general harmony of the universe. In 
the same manner, among souls too, the lives that appear very much 
to be out of tune (to anarmoston echein) nonetheless contribute toward 
the concordant order that runs through everything in the cosmos.?73 
Therefore the musical fourth (4:3) has this kind of natural affinity with 

the essence of partial souls. 
The hypotenuse [opposite] the right angle is an image of the univer- 
IO sal intellectual life in it [i-e. soul], for five is the first circular number 


*69 As in Tim. III 259.28-32 makes clear, Proclus supposes that the soul may be impure 
and discordant in its activities (energeia), while remaining pure and harmonised in its 
essence. 

27° At Tim. 43d, Timaeus describes the effects of sensation upon the circles of the 
embodied soul: 


They completely bound that of the Same by flowing against it in the opposite 
direction, and held it fast just as it was beginning to go its way. And they further 
shook the orbit of the Different right through, with the result that they twisted 
every which way the three intervals, the double and the three of the triple, as 
well as the middle terms of the ratios of 3/2, 4/3, and 9/8 that connect them. 
[These agitations did not undo them, however,] because they cannot be completely 
undone except by the one who bound them together. 
(Tim. 432-7, trans. Zeyl in Cooper (1997), our emphasis) 


The passage is perfect for Proclus’ purpose, since it expressly mentions the terms that 
establish the harmonies within the soul. 

*7" See above, 1.213.15 for the octave’s special completeness. 

*7? Wva 81a Tracey evepyotoo TavTa PTA Kai oULQwVa TH Ev TH KOOL SIAPUAaTTwWOI- 
There is no way to translate the full import of the fact that the phrase that refers to 
the octave, dia pasén, can also mean ‘throughout everything’. There is a similar double 
meaning to ‘rational [magnitudes]’ (rhéta) and ‘concordances’ (sympbéna). 

*73 Proclus considers the usefulness of unharmonious souls and their evil intentions in his 
reading of the character of Pandarus in the Iliad. See in Remp. I. 100.21-106.10. 
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and is married to intellect.?”4 It is through it that the soul is intellect in 
potentiality and is able to revert upon itself. Therefore while [the par- 
tial soul] has the right angle as an image of its essence, since the essence 
in it is single and bi-formed*’s and the right angle is also single in itself 
and its single [essence] is in two [lines], showing the fact that its essence 
is both simple and not simple, having both stability and the *** due to 
the inequality of the perpendiculars remaining, and having both the 
substantial natures of the Same and the Different — being in one respect 
appropriate to the nature of the One, while in another respect simulta- 
neously ‘one and not one’ (for the circle of the Different is composed of 
them, but together with division). 

The lines that surround the right angle [are images] of the vivific 
powers [of the partial souls] — concordant or discordant — that have 
been distinguished [from one another and arranged] around its single 
essence.’7° The hypotenuse, by contrast, indicates the intellect within 
its life that wishes to circulate it [sc. the soul] and move it toward itself 
and around itself, so that this vital circle that belongs to it should be 
empowered to be equal to its double life. After all, everything that is 


274 Proclus uses ‘cyclic’ to refer to what Nicomachus of Gerasa (4rith. II 17.7; cf. Theon, 
Util. 38.16-39.9) calls ‘apostatic’ numbers. Both 5 and 6 are examples, since their powers 
end in the number at the root. For instance, 5x5=125; 125x5 = 625; and so on. The idea 
that 5 in particular is ‘married to intellect’ is harder to fathom. [Iamblichus] Theology of 
Arithmetic identifies 5 with marriage in general, since it is the sum of the first female and 
male numbers, 2 and 3. But the notion that 5 is married — not marriage — and married to 
intellect in particular remains mysterious to us. Perhaps it is merely that the circle is an 
image of intellect and 5 is a circular number. But by the same reasoning, 6 will also be 
married to intellect. The number 6 is later called ‘marriage’ (Theol. Ar. 43.5-9). 

5 In general, this passage needs to be read — to the extent that it can be read given the 
lacuna of undetermined length at 50.16 — against the backdrop of the composition 
of the soul in the Timaeus. Proclus’ understanding of the pyschogony stresses the 
unity of opposites in the soul. It is composed from both divisible and indivisible 
being. It is single, but composed from both the Circle of the Same and the Circle of 
the Different. Each of these psychic circles, in turn, is both single and divided into 
portions representing the various psychic harmonies. Cf. in Tim. II 242.14-21: 


a 


And if you were to ask me how the soul is single and how it is bi-formed, I would 
reply that it is single in as much as it is self-moving (for this is common to every 
psychic life and the parts in it), but that it is bi-formed in virtue of its two-fold 
lives, the one life involving reversion upon the primary beings, while the other 
life involves exercising providence over the secondary existences. I should add 
that it has the one life in virtue of its substantial [nature] (for the soul’s essence 
is that which moves itself), but that its own life is differentiated into the further 
two by virtue of the Same and the Different. (trans. Baltzly (2009)) 


276 


a 


trepl TH piav otictav attiis Stictapéveov- SitoTnu with tepi is unusual, but this must be 
the sense. Cf. in Euc. 56.18-20 é€cAittwv éautov Trepi Thy dyépeiav To dAnBols vow Kai 
Sliotas ExuTot TO &bidoTaTOV Tis akpaipvotis vorjoews where Trepi goes with éAittov, 
making explicit a linguistic division of labour that seems implicit here. 
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self-moving has a life that is double amd single, and the one [soul] that 
is single is equal to the one that derives from both [aspects of its double 
51 life], and since [soul’s] essence is also single and double and it is similar- 
ly equal to the double of the life that is single, it is obvious how [soul] 
is a thing which moves and which is moved and that which results from 
both, as well as being a ‘substantial being’ and the ‘being substantial- 
ised’ and that which results from both. It is also clear how these things 
5 correspond with one another: the hypotenuse which is made equal to 
the double life represents the [life] which unifies (Aenizein) the double 
in accordance with its essence. The double [lines],?”7 on the other hand, 
from which the single [line] comes, represent the [lives] which are fold- 
ed together from two substances into one. 
On the basis of these [considerations], the soul appears to be a single 
10 thing that is bi-formed with respect to both being and life. But on the 
basis of the numbers that result from these things, it appears to be a 
dyadic number, possessing better and worse powers — some roots and 
some squares,’’* simpler or more composite (for the numbers of the 
sides are roots and the numbers that result from them are squares); and 
some are similar, while others are dissimilar, and some are such as to 
15 bring about its [i.e. soul’s] reversion upon the Same and the One, while 
others go towards the Different and that which is not one; some in- 
crease the wings of the soul, while others diminish them. After all, these 
wings are nourished by the Good, the Beautiful, and Wisdom, but di- 
20 minished and destroyed by their opposites.*”? Moreover, the movement 
of this number into three dimensions embraces the procession of [the 
soul] from the intelligible and partless to the utmost limit of things that 
are solid. For when it is on high and has been stretched toward intellect, 
then, after indivisible intellectual Being,’*° the soul is the first interval 


*77 As Festugiére observes, Ccodv (lives) in 51.7 must be a mistake. What is needed is not 
one of the objects which the geometrical image describes (whether souls or ways of 
life) but an aspect of the diagram. This is evident from the symmetrical structure of 
the sentence, which hangs both of these aspects of the diagram from the participle 
éverkoviCoueveov in 51.4—5. We would add that this is very likely a well-intentioned but 
mistaken marginal gloss which has intruded into the text. 

278 Tas pév Suvapévas Tas SE Suvactevopévas; cf. 36.8 above with notes. Proclus returns 
at this point to the explicit terminology of calculation of the nuptial number at Rep. 
546b5—7 but now characterises the mathematical vocabulary in more symbolic terms. 

*79 Cf. Phdr. 246e1-3. The mathematical terminology of addition or multiplication in 
Rep. 546b5—7 (av€dvtev Koi pSivévtoov) is here assimilated to the biological sense of 
increase or growth involved in the re-growth of the soul’s wings. 

8° Gyan piv yap ovoa Kal Trpds voV TeTaLévT HETA TI duepelav Thy voepdav TO TIPATdV éoT1 
Sidotnua. The sense is very unclear, but pet& TH duépeiav Thy voepav invites ovciav as 
understood. If this is so, then Proclus perhaps has in mind the indivisible intellectual 
Being (and Sameness and Difference) from which the Demiurge blends the soul in 
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and it is straight due to the procession. But it is also this circle in as 
much as the line is turned around due to reversion. When it goes into 
itself, it is rendered two-dimensional and, being arrested at the point of 
discursive thought, makes itself square, yet preserves Sameness and 
Similarity in its discursive motions by virtue of the fact that it is being 
moved from thought to thought. However, when it intermingles opin- 
ion with discursive thought, it is moved with a planar motion which, on 
the one hand, comes about as a result of two powers [or roots] being 
mixed together, but, since these powers are unequal, this elongates it 
from itself.*** The planes then add a third dimension*® when they flow 
into the things that come after it [sc. discursive thought],**3 cubing the 
rectilinear life and engendering imagination (phantasia) (for imagina- 
tion is a kind of internal, passive intellect that, whilst wishing to be ac- 
tive, is weakened due to its fall into what is solid). The [other] oblong 
life, by a corresponding procession, settles down into dissimilar solids 
and engenders perception, since this is understanding (gnésis) that re- 
sults from things that are dissimilar — body and what is incorporeal — 
and it is rendered incapable of [understanding] itself. When these forms 
of life are mixed together in the realm of generation and better things 
are interwoven with worse ones, bi-formed harmonies are produced. 
One is restorative (apokatastatikos) and allied to the circle of the Same, 
while the other is akin to the [circle of the] Different and allied to be- 
coming.**4 The one hundred and the ten thousand are of course square 
[harmonies], since they are related to Sameness and lead back to the 
Similar and to the divine (for as he himself showed in the Phaedrus 


Tim. 35a. Since in the mixing the Demiurge combines the indivisible Being with the 
kind of Being that is divisible around bodies, one might consider that the soul is the 
first interval — i.e. the first thing that we can think of to have anything at all analogous 
to dimensionality. 

We seem to be invited to imagine the powers of opinion and the discursive as the sides 
of an oblong plane figure — perhaps it is opinion that is less potent and thus unequal 
and it thus forms the shorter side. Proclus is allegorising the text of Rep. 546b5—7 in 
terms of the soul’s descent: év @ Tedte avfoeis Suvapevad Te Kai SuvacTeuduEvan, TPEIS 


0 


&trootd&oels, TETTAPAS Se Spous AaBotoa 6yo1oUvTwV Te Kai &VOMOIOUVTWYV. Though it 
is not transparently clear from the men ... de of 52.2-3, we are also to imagine that the 
powers of dianoia and doxa considered simply as dynameis or roots generate another 
rectilinear plane figure. These two plane figures go on to generate phantasia (square) 
and aisthésis (oblong) at lines 5 and 8 below. 

* Babuves LSJ A.2 with reference to this passage. See also in Euc. 87.9. 

*83 cig SE TH ueT’ aUTHV pétrouca. We think the feminine avtiv goes back to dianoia, but 
presumably doxa (opinion) is also a possibility. After all, understanding ‘it’ as discursive 
reason makes better sense of the claim that imagination is a kind of passive intellect 
than supposing that ‘it’ refers to opinion. 

*84 These harmonies are the numbers elicited from Proclus’ reading of Rep. 546b-c in the 
previous section: 10,000 (or 100°) and 7,500 (or 75xr00). 


ed 
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(2488), the soul is restored to the intelligible from becoming through 

20 a period of ten thousand years). The five that is together with the seven- 
ty and the numbers that correspond to these among the multiples of one 
hundred and one thousand — i.e. five thousand and seven thousand — 
represent the Different’s opposite and generation-producing (genesiour- 

gos) cycle since they result from sides that are different and unequal, 

25 rectangular and oblong. For there is a route (hodos) from the intelligible 
to the intelligible and [another one] from becoming toward becoming 

for souls. The one is devoted to the elevating gods, while the other is 
devoted to the generation-producing gods. The former is dedicated to 

the angels who dissolve the matter, while the latter is dedicated to those 

who oversee the descents [of souls]. The numbers that are expressive of 

53 these routes are dedicated to these orders, just as in the case of the cir- 
cles in the soul, one belongs to the [circle of the] Same, the other to the 

[circle of the] Different. But?*s it is necessary that, just as there are 

guides for each [of these routes], there is also one leader (prostatés) for 

the two combined who understands the way up and the way down and 

5 understands the two-fold life of both fertility and sterility in the realm 
of becoming. And if it is requisite to pay heed to my own prophetic vi- 

sion,*** it is necessary to suppose that this leader is none other than 
Prometheus, whom Plato says in the Protagoras (320d) is the overseer of 

human life, just as Epimetheus is the overseer of irrational life.**7 Or- 

10 pheus and Hesiod (Theog. 565) too, through the theft of fire and its gift 
to human beings, indicate that the soul descends into becoming from 

the intelligible, in as much as he rules over the human cycle and over 

better or worse births. So in order that we may again make the entire 
thought clear, [let us say that] since the cycle of partial souls is two-fold, 

15 with one that goes from the intelligible to the intelligible and another 
that goes from becoming toward becoming, he called each of these a 
harmony on the grounds that in both cases there is no destruction of 

the essence that is appropriate [to that aspect of the soul], since they 

have been allocated the sort of composition that is rendered harmoni- 

20 ous with ascents and descents. But he called the cycle from intelligible 
to intelligible a square [number] (and 10,000 is such) and [the cycle] 


85 53.2-12 = Orph. fr. 143 (Kern) and 352 (Bernabe). Cf. Damascius, in Phdo §170 where 
Damascius relates three possible interpretations of Prometheus’ theft of fire. The 
second of these (‘that he leads the soul into the body’) seems to coincide with Proclus’ 
reading of this episode here. 

286 ei Sei TH uf) uavteia trpooéyev. Cf. in Tim. Il. 169.3, 252.9, 256.20. 

**7 For Proclus’ more extended interpretation of the story related by Protagoras, see Plat. 
Theol. V chap. 24. In that passage too, Prometheus is regarded as having a special 
providence over rational lives: tpovootvta Tis Aoyiki}s Huav Cofis (V. 87.23-4). 
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from becoming to becoming an oblong number,’** in which [cycle] the 


100 once again remains, but since it [i.e. the cycle from becoming to 
becoming] does not go into itself,**° it made the former period [intelli- 
gible to intelligible] the superior restorative one, but when it [i.e. the 
lower cycle, [becoming to becoming] is co-arranged with another 
number it puts forth another form of life and is lessened by the square 
of 5 — and such a number is irrational, not only because it has been de- 
prived of circular reversion upon itself (such as that [reversion] which 
occurs from 5 since, being a circular number, it both originates from 
itself and terminates in itself), but because 5 is also sacred to Justice, for 
it alone equalises**° the numbers from 1 to 9 (justice being something 
that what is irrational simpliciter has no share in) — therefore, then, the 
100, when it is multiplied by the number less than itself by the [square] 
that results from 5, makes the cycle from becoming and toward becom- 
ing. After all, this cycle itself comes about by the addition of an inferior 
life. In addition to the fact that it is itself a number that belongs to the 
same family as the sort of life that exists in becoming, there is the fact 


*88 In general terms, we take Proclus to be allegorically playing with the numbers that 
make up the two harmonies (7,500 and 10,000) and equating the latter with the 
cycle that goes from intelligibles to intelligibles. too appears as the common ‘side’ 
or factor in both numbers. In making the one harmony, it does not ‘go into itself’ 
and thus does not become planar. It remains like a line, albeit one that is circular 
since it goes ‘from intelligibles to intelligibles’ (cf. 51.24-5 where the soul, prior to 
descending to discursive thought, is both straight and circular since it both proceeds 
and reverts). Since moésis is prior to dianoia and concerns the intelligible, Proclus then 
says that, by not going into itself, it made one of the two cycles: that from intelligibles 
to intelligibles. But roo is also a factor in the other harmony, 7,500. Proclus uses 
verbs that have both a mathematical sense and the sense of decline or dropping off 
or subtraction to convey a sense of hierarchy. What the 100 is lessened by is 5x5, so 
now we are dealing with the other harmony, corresponding to the other cycle from 
becoming to becoming. We should envision this harmony as a number having one side 
as 75 and the other as a new expanded and lower-level 100. Proclus digresses on the 
fittingness of 5* as the number that, subtracted from the side of the noetic square, gives 
us a side that is relevant to numerical ruminations on justice. 

In spite of the presence of 8’ we take 4 8 obv éxatovTas at 54.2 to be Proclus taking up 
the line of thought about the role of 100 in these two harmonies, and their corresponding 
cycles, begun at 53.23 after he has interrupted his original train of thought. 

289 GAN’ ok eis ExuTHV eio1oUoa; cf. supra 51.26 where the other pathway does go into itself 
(sio1otioa Sé eis ExuTHy érriTreSoUTa1). 

2 Cf. [Iamblichus] Theol. Arith. 39.11-24. Five’s special relation to Justice is exhibited 
in the fact that it ‘equalises things’ between numbers that get more and those that 
get less. So take 4, which is one short of the midpoint of the decad and 9 which is the 
number furthest on the ‘excessive’ side of the midpoint. Subtract 4 from 9. The result 
is 5 — the midpoint. Similarly take 8 (who is a bit less greedy than g) and 3 (who is a bit 
less well fed than 4). Subtract 3 from 8. The result is again 5 — the midpoint and pivot 
of the ‘scales of Justice’. 
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that it is the result of two [numbers] one of which is a cube, while the 
other is composed of unequal sides.*9" This is surely also the reason why 
what is essentially irrational possesses, on the one hand, that which is 

10 better and a kinship with Sameness, but on the other hand also possess- 
es what is worse and an affinity with Difference. Moreover, in the case 
of the roo, there was also [one number with] the cubic form and anoth- 
er that was the product of dissimilar [pumbers]. But even the one that 
was the product of dissimilar numbers was, in another fashion, shown 
to be a square resulting from the very first Perfect Number, and from 

15 both he made the entire square [number].*”* This is also why, in the case 
of that which possesses reason, since the Different is united with the 
Same into a single likeness, it shares in reversion upon itself, whilst not 
departing from the nature that is appropriate to incorporeal things. But 
the Different in what is irrational leads the Same in it to unlikeness of 
the whole with itself, [which unlikeness] is fitting for powers that are 

20 generation-producing. For Likeness is appropriate to things that 
are purely incorporeal, while Unlikeness is appropriate to things that 
are inseparable from bodies. Where the cube surpasses what is not a 
cube, the Same similarly surpasses among things that are incorporeal. 
But where what is not a cube surpasses what is a cube, the Different 
does likewise among things that are corporeal. All these things are in 
tune (synaidein) with one another. 


§37 <The relation of astrology to the opportune moment for conceptions: 


54.25-64.4> 
25 If there is this number, then it is both made manifest in the universe 
55 and brought to completion by the [astrological] configurations*®3 and 


motions that are in it, since things that are general or universal are 


29 Cf. above 37.10-16 where the 75 is the sum of the 27 and the 48 in the geometric 
proportion 27 : 36: 48: 64. While 27 is 33 (and thus has equal sides), 48 is conceived 
of as 3x4x4. 

? Proclus now turns his attention to roo conceived of as the sum of the other terms in 
the geometric proportion; i.e. 36+64. 48 was previously downgraded to the irrational 
and the realm of becoming because it was not a cube, like 27. Given Proclus’ means 
of constructing the two means between cubes, 36 is similarly composed from unequal 
sides: 3x3x4. But it is redeemed by the fact that it is also 6* and 6 is a Perfect Number. 
Hence the harmony that corresponds to the cycle that goes from intelligibles to 
intelligibles (i.e. 100°) is superior to the other that has been correlated with becoming 
(75x100). 

293 Schématismos is a technical term in astrology for the astrological configurations that 

planets make with one another (involving geometrical aspects). Thus the number 
includes such arrangements (schémata) and the movements of planets and stars 


DGG. 


6 
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always the leaders of things that are particular or partial.*®* And this was 
stated previously:*°5 that this number is rendered consubstantial both 
within the partial souls — for they live in accordance with it [sc. the 
number] — and within the universe which produces the cycles of fertility 
and sterility; just as each of the ways of life (e.g. being a philosopher) 
is both in the souls themselves and in the corresponding configuration 
of the universe, so too is each of the other [traits].*°° If, as I was saying, 
it is therefore possible to see this double number that has control over 
better or worse births within the cosmos, then it is necessary for the 
rulers who look to the universe to make their judgements on the mat- 
ters concerning the consummations of marriages to do so through the 
things that are visible, determining which cosmic order is productive of 
a better life and which order is productive of a worse one. The Fate that 
includes the numbers [of these lives] shows their differences through 
the motions that are visible to the eye. The question of whether these 
are merely signs of things to come or whether they are things that are 
brought about in cooperation with the souls (because Fate makes the 
parts after the whole) does not matter for present purposes.’ Instead it 
is merely necessary for the rulers who have authority over the consum- 
mations to be clear-sighted when it comes to the times for procreation 
to see if these times have a preponderance of better or worse numbers. 
After all, the configurations of the cosmos at the time of birth follow 
upon those at the time of conception, and the lives of those born follow 


294 tév Shoov Trponyoupéveay dei T&v pepdyv. What is at issue is the ontological priority of 
what is more general to what is less so, but no simple English translation conveys 
the duality of completeness and generality that goes with tév SAwv or the duality of 
particularity and lack of completeness or partiality that goes with tév pepdav. 

*% Kroll supposes the reference is to 48.21 but it is not easy to see how that passage is 
particularly apposite. In that stretch of text, Proclus reports the view of Xenocrates 
relating human souls that ascend and descend to the scalene triangle, while aligning 
daemonic souls with the isosceles and divine ones with the equilateral. The language of 
ouvouoicopévos is nowhere to be found in that passage. The general sense is tolerably clear: 
there is a human number that is somehow both within human souls and also encoded into 
the stellar configurations that are responsible for the good or bad births that result from 
souls entering becoming (i.e. being conceived) at that particular point in time. 

29 Kal Exaotos Tav SAcv is puzzling and Kroll notes ‘aut éxaotov aut GAAwv pro 6Aev’, 
which is to say that either the word éxaotos should be éxaotov or the word dAAwv 
(‘of others’) should replace éAcwv (‘of wholes/universals’). We think that dAwv is the 
problem. The scribal error (6Acv for &AAoov) is easily explained by the use of the word 
édou in the same line just a few words before it. The point here is that our ways of life 
and other personal traits are present both in our very souls and before that in the stars 
as well. The signs of the zodiac and other astral bodies influence us. 

27 See Porphyry 271F, 43, ff. on the contrast in the ways in which astrological facts are 
related to what occurs. Porphyry’s view is that the astrological facts are signs — not 
causes — of that which will come about. Cf. Greenbaum (2018), 130. 
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upon these,*%* becoming either better or worse, and becoming like or 
unlike those of their parents, so that it is possible for there to be a 
change in the political order. Of course, not every kind of unlikeness 
25 involves a departure from the better life (for it is not impossible for 
there to be some difference in disposition [between lives that are both 
superior ones]), but where it would involve wholesale alteration [there 
56 is such a departure].*9° Now in one [family] the children are generally 
born similar to their parents, with some dissimilarity too. Nonetheless 
when they are born wholly unlike, then at that point the distinguishing 
features of the family are completely altered and some derived from 
a philosophical family become unphilosophical, or some derived from 
5 those who are religious come to be impious, and similarly in other cas- 
es. Since he knew this fact, he said that even in the golden race there 
are some born who belong to the race of bronze (Rep. 415b). This does 
not suffice, however, to identify a cause for the dissolution of the pol- 
itical order — that some one child like this is born. [But it is sufficient] 
when there are many, and none of them are fit for the golden race, fol- 
10 lowing significant mutation due to error concerning the consummation 
of marriages. (This is a mistake that it is likely for the rulers to make 
when it is not merely by means of reasoning, but also through the use 
of perception (Rep. 546b), that they arrive at a judgement about the ap- 
propriate time for fertility.) Then and not before} it is necessary that 
the beginning of the dissolution [of the political order] be set in mo- 
tion and that the cycle (periodos) [of the heavenly bodies] simultaneously 

15 contribute to the error. 
It is requisite, then, that those who have authority over the marriag- 
es pursue the appropriate time for them: first,3” with reference to the 
sphere of the fixed stars through both the ascendants}” and the stars 


*8 Hellenistic and late antique astrology is generally genethlialogical astrology that 
treats the moment of birth as the important one for horoscopic purposes. While there 
are some texts that assign importance to the moment of conception, they are far less 
common than those that work with the positions of signs and planets at birth. See 
n. 188 above. Proclus’ emphasis on the moment of conception in what follows is 
presumably determined by the role of the guardians in determining when to hold the 
marriage festivals that produce future generations of rulers. Cf. Beck (2007), 9. 

299 crayTroAAny Ex Thy e&aAAaytv. Perhaps Proclus means to recall Plato’s punning use 
at Rep. 422e8 éxdotn yap avtav des [sc. the ones that are not the ideal city] eioi 
TauTOAAaL AAA’ ov TOAIs. 

30° See 78m LSJ 4d. 

KoTe pév Thy aTrAaviy is only answered by META SE TAS THY ATIAAVaV KaTavonoEls TAS TOV 

TAaveopéveov 20 lines later at 57.12. 

3: Horoskopos — the sign or degree of a sign of the zodiac that is rising at the time of birth. 
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that co-rise (ta paranatellonta)*°3 with them, as well as the decans3*t — for 
the horoscopic degrees contain the whole power of genesis, in as much 
as they have the power to make some born to lives that are sanctified, 
while others who are right beside them are born to lives of infamy.3°5 
(These things are contained in the Chaldean and Egyptian spheres3°°on 
the basis of which3” the ancients judge what will be the way of life (ios) 
of souls entering into the realm of generation with those ascendants, 
just as they judge the quality of the way of life from the figures (schéza) 
and from the co-rising stars, as well as from the distinctive character- 
istic of the stars in their aspects relative to the horoscopic degrees.) 
The powers of the co-rising [stars] include wholesale the powers for 
both fertility and sterility. Now among these powers of the co-rising 
stars, surely some are good and such as to produce an easy life among 
those nativities,3°° but the malefic powers send down effluences3® of 
the opposite kind to those that fall under their power.3"° Of course, this 
is also what the astrologers look to when they distinguish some celes- 
tial bodies among the stars as generally benefics, some as malefics, and 


3°3 These are fixed stars that simultaneously rise with planets or zodiacal points like the 
ascendant. The significance of these paranatellonta is the focus of a treatise by Teucer 
of Babylon (first century C.E.) DGG. (Notes bearing the initials DGG we owe to the 
expert advice of Dorian Gieseler Greenbaum.) 

304 Each sign of the zodiac takes up 30 degrees of the 360-degree circle. The decans are 
three ro degree sub-divisions within each sign. 

3°5 As Festugiére notes, the issue in the background is that of twins who, being born under 
the same stars, would seem to have the same fortune. But of course this seldom turns 
out to be true. The astrologers’ solution is to appeal to the slight changes in stellar 
positions that occur between the birth of one child and the next. Cf. Vettius Valens 
245.22-6 (Kroll), with specific reference to small sub-divisions of the ascendant sign 
such as the decans that Proclus has mentioned here. 

3°6 The so-called ‘sphaera barbarica’ are a genre of paranatellonta writing that may treat 
Greek and foreign constellations that co-rise together or they may (as in the case of 
Nigidius Figulus) segregate Greek and foreign constellations into different chapters. 
For the history of the term see Boll (1903), 363-7. 

3°7 With Festugiére we move the closing parenthesis to the end of this sentence in order 
that dq’ dv might have opaipais as its object rather than the poipa dpooxotrotioa that 
would be required on Kroll’s punctuation. 

3°8 ey tots yevéoeowv. It is very common in astrological texts to refer to a ‘nativity’ in this 
way, to mean the person who has that birth chart, e.g. ‘nativities with Venus and 
Jupiter conjunct produce abundance’ (vel sim.) DGG. 

3°9 “aporroia: effluvium. The term indicates, in general, the influence of the star itself: it 
is derived from an incessant effluvium, in-fluxus, which the stars pour out through 
physical necessity from their orbits, in a cascade, from the higher sphere to the lower’ 
Bezza (2005), 281-2. 

3° Tois UT!’ aUTHV SuvacTevopévors. See N. 314, below. 
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some as being both.3"Among these, one must think that the effluences 
in what co-rises in particular produce the greatest variation among the 
10 time periods that are fertile and favourable for birth, but generally one 
must also think about [the effluences from the other paranatellonta] in 
the case of the other [astrological] centres3"* — for instance, in the case 
of culminating simultaneously (symesouranein) or setting together.33 
Along with the observations (katanoésis) of the fixed stars, there will 
be a need to consider the motions of the planets in the fertile periods 
15 and to see which are the ones in power and which are subject to pow- 
er3'+ in terms of the numbers discussed before, since there is a need 
for the selection to be made among those that have beneficial pow- 
ers, those that are subject to the opposite powers, and, again, those 


3 tiva pév TOV Gotpav cotépas exer Tavtas ayabotroioUs, Tiva SE KaKwTiKoUs, Tiva dé 


ouvaypotépous. a&yafotroiév and kaxorroidv are established astrological terminology 
traditionally translated as the nouns ‘benefics’ and ‘malefics’; cf. Ptolemy, Tetr I.5. 
Generally speaking, it is planets that are malefics or benefics — not stars. Thus Beck 
(2007), 76-9 lists Jupiter and Venus as benefics, Saturn and Mars as malefics, while 
Mercury is ambivalent. This makes Proclus’ terminology — tiva piv té&v d&oTpaVv 
aotépas — somewhat puzzling. He could have said ‘some planets among the stars ...’ But 
on the other hand, we are still in the scope of the xat& piv thy &TAavij at 56.16 and we 
won’t shift to a discussion of what the guardians must observe in relation to the planets 
until 57.12. Ptolemy, Tétr. I.9 assigns powers like those of the planets to individual stars 
within the constellations, as well as to stars in constellations outside the Zodiac, such as 
Ursa Major. So perhaps that is one possible explanation. 

3% The ‘centres’ refer to the four cardinal points that are used in the calculation of a 
nativity. The first is now called the Ascendant (Asc) and it refers to the degree of 
the sign that is rising above the eastern horizon in the place of birth at the time of 
that birth. In diagrams it is generally positioned at nine o’clock to show that it is 
on the horizon. The second is the Midheaven or MC (the point at which the arc of 
longitude that passes through the observer's zenith intersects the ecliptic). The third is 
the setting point, descendant or occasus. This is the sign on the ecliptic which is setting, 
and in horoscopic diagrams it is usually depicted opposite the Asc at three o’clock. 
The fourth is the IC or imum coeli where the other half of the meridian intersects the 
ecliptic opposite from the MC. See Beck (2007), 26-8. 

3 Proclus seems to be distinguishing the stars that literally co-rise, that is with the 
ascendant, as opposed to the ones that co-culminate, co-set, and anti-culminate. These 
too are generally called paranatellonta. As an example, in the 379 C.E. “Treatise on the 
Bright Fixed Stars’ (CCAG V/1, 194-211), the first section talks about stars that co- 
culminate, co-set, and co-anti-culminate, and their effects DGG. 

+ tives of Suvduevor Kal tives of Suvactevdpevor. As he did in the previous section, Proclus 
now gives the mathematical terminology of Rep. 546b5 (év & Tpate@ avEtoeis Suvepevat 
te kai Suvaotevduevar) an astrological sense where earlier it had the sense of ‘arithmetic 
roots and squares’. In this case, he bends the terminology of benefics and malefics 
to conform with the mathematical language of Plato’s text: kai Tav piv &yabotroiév 
Suvapéveav, Suvactevopévey 5 T&v évavtiov. The terminology of Suvactevovta occurs 
reasonably frequently in Hephastion of Thebes (early fifth century C.E.) in his 
Apotelesmatica but it does not seem to have quite this meaning. 
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having no [relevant powers] at all. Furthermore, there is also a need to 
see which configurations (schématismoi) are assimilative and which are 
those that are non-assimilative,3'5 for among the figures (schémata), some 
are consonant and are called ‘assimilative’ due to this fact, while others 
are lacking in concord and due to this fact are called ‘non-assimilative’. 
The triangles (trines) are concordant, while the squares (quadrature) 
are lacking in concord.3"° Accordingly, it is necessary for those that are 
assimilative of the benefics to be chosen in relation both to the time 
for procreation and in relation to one another. Moreover, it is requisite 
to observe closely the increase and growth in terms of the waxing and 
waning numbers. In the case of the Moon, in as much as it waxes, it is 
especially necessary to observe the nativities among the productive days 
and increasing numbers.3"7And in the case of the planets, one must con- 
sider the additive and subtractive periods, for as much as the benefics 
provide when they are in prograde, they destroy when they are in ret- 
rograde. In the case of the Sun, one needs to observe the increases in 
its light instead of the opposite [decreases], for when it goes toward the 
meridian, it adds to the light and when it is carried away from the me- 
ridian towards its setting, the power of the light is lessened. But when it 
is stationary at the meridian, the vivific centre itself, it displays the full 
height of its illuminations. 

One must observe not only this, but it is necessary to also look to 
the differences among the semi-circles of the circle of the Zodiac and 
the fact that one is productive of births (the semi-circle that goes from 


35 of SuolotvTEs oYNHaTICNO! Kai Tives of avopoiotvTes. As before, Proclus bends Plato’s 
TéTTApas SE Gpous AaPotoai SuoloUVTaY TE Kal AVOLOLOUVTOV Kal AUESVTwV Kai PoIvovTaV 
at Rep. 5456b6—7 to give it an astrological resonance, probably relating to ‘aspects’ such 
as trine or sextile. Proclus may be stretching the vocabulary a bit, but perhaps not as 
much as in the case of Suvdpevor and Suvacteudyevor. For instance, Paulus Alexandrinus 
uses words like ‘harmonious’ (syphénos) applied to ‘the side of a triangle’ (trine) and 
a hexagon (sextile) (Eisag. ch. 10) but not all sextiles are equally ‘harmonious’ — they 
are most effective when in signs that hear or see one another (see also ch. 8). An 
opposition on the other hand is ‘inharmonious’ (Scholion for ch. 8) and squares produce 
outcomes that are ‘discordant’ and ‘irregular’ DGG. 

36 On trine and quadrature aspects, see Beck (2007), 40-1. 

37 As before, Proclus is suggesting an astrological sense for Plato’s mathematical 
terminology: Kai atgsvtwv Kai poivévtwv. Some connection between the Moon and 
fertility is common (cf. Ptolemy, Tetr. IV.6.r), but the specific terminology that Proclus 
uses (év Tois adEqriKxois hugpars Kal Tois dvaPaTiKois &pi6yo%s) finds no exact correlates in 
astrological texts. The adjective évoBatixds is rare in Neoplatonic writers, occurring in 
the context of the allegory of the Cave of the Nymphs in Porphyry and in Numenius 
in relation to the gates of the tropics where souls ascend or descend. Earlier at 44.7 
Proclus uses it to modify ‘places’, describing the rising and setting points of the Moon. 
But here perhaps it means merely that when it is waxing and fast in motion, this 
increases the ability for births/engendering DGG. 
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Capricorn), while the other is such as to lessen them (the one that goes 
from Cancer), for in the former, the light increases, while in the latter it 
diminishes. The entire annual circle is divided into growth and diminu- 
tion and it is for this reason that the circle of the Moon’s phases is said 
to represent (eneikonizein) the annual course of the Sun. In any event, 
observing the correspondence between the two, Orpheus3"® says that 
‘the Moon produces (trephein) in one month that which the Sun does 
in a year’. The principle (/ogos) that rules according to the Egyptians is 
that each of the five planets brings affliction in the fertile [periods] by 
destroying the seeds: Saturn in the first month of the pregnancy, Jupiter 
in 60 days, Mars in go days, Venus in 120, and Mercury in 150 days.3"9 
Thus also the Moon, having become unpropitious like Saturn, dissolves 
the embryo into its previous nature.3*° The Sun alone welds together 
the composite of these [pre-existing ingredients] and helps to bring it 
to birth since it has the powers of all of them [sc. the planets]. For 
among the three [planets] above the Sun, the prograde and retrograde 
motions" are in trine relative to the Sun. It is for this reason that the 
triangle is the first principle of birth, for which the Sun is the Master, 
while among these three [planets above the Sun], one is the cause of 
formation, the other of dissolution, and the third of the symmetry be- 
tween both of them.3?? Among the planets that go with the Sun, some 
[sc. Venus and Mercury] attend upon the Sun like a bodyguard, while 
the other [sc. the Moon] dances around it, undergoing motion away 
from the Sun and toward it. The Egyptian school of Petosiris and Zo- 
roaster maintain — and Ptolemy concurs — that the ascendant at the 
time of conception comes to be the place of the Moon at birth, while 


38 58.13-15 = Orph. fr. 82 (Kern) and fr. 352 (Bernabe). Cf. Proclus, im Tim. III 56.4. 

39 Cf. Frommhold (2004), 224; Wilberding (2017), 87. 

#° It is also possible that the phrase eis tiv teouTroKeipévny pUow goes not with ‘dissolves’ 
but with ‘become unpropitious’: “Thus the Moon, having become unpropitious, 
similarly to Saturn in [his] pre-existing nature, dissolves the embryo.’ 

* tpoo8apaipes. Neugebauer’s note in Festugiére argues for understanding this as 
tpdot_ecis Kai dgaipeois on the basis of Ptolemy, Synt. IV.9. We go beyond merely 
‘addition and subtraction’ in our translation since the context makes it tolerably clear 
what is at issue. Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter (the planets above the Sun) make a trine (a 
triangle in astrologers’ terminology) at the time of their direct and retrograde stations, 
forming a 120-degree aspect to the Sun. 

3 Cf. Bouché-Leclercq (1899), 93-7 for the various properties associated with these 
three planets in Hellenistic astrology. On the basis of these varied associations, we 
think it likely that Proclus takes Saturn to be associated with formation, Mars with 
division (cf. 62.1 below), with the ruling Jupiter (Zeus) as the one who establishes the 
appropriate symmetry between these opposing forces. 
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the Moon’s place at conception comes to be the ascendant at birth.33 If 
this is true, then someone who knows where the Moon was at the time 
of conception is also able to know the ascendant at birth and vice versa. 
Understanding these matters, one needs to consider whether the deliv- 
ery occurs at seven months or at nine months3*4 and how and in how 
many ways each of the two is produced, so that one may thus know in 
advance>*s the nativities of those that have been conceived. In the case 
of nine-month pregnancies, the offspring come into existence at the left 
square of the Sun in the birthchart#** (for it was at that point at con- 
ception), but in the case of seven-month pregnancies it is in opposition. 
Nine-month pregnancies are completed, in the case of a longer ges- 
tation, in 288 days and 8 hours, while the average ones are completed 
in 273 days and 8 hours, and the shorter ones in 258 days and 8 hours. 
Seven-month pregnancies are completed in 206 days3*7 and 8 hours for 
the longer ones, while the average one is completed in 1g1 days and 8 
hours, and the shortest one takes 176 days and 8 hours. Thus taking the 
time of conception, they discover from this what the features are for a 
nine-month pregnancy and what they are for a seven-month one. 
Again, [they calculate it] thusly: when they have observed the day of 
conception and the day of the conjunction [of the Sun and Moon]; 
prior to it, then, taking the degrees between them together with one 
third of this [number], they project [this many days] from the new 
moon prior to the time of conception. If that number exceeds the [num- 
ber of days to] the new moon that comes after the conception, then they 
say it will be a seven-month pregnancy, but if the number is found to be 
smaller, they say that it will be a nine-month pregnancy. For example, 
suppose that there were 30 degrees between the time of the new moon 
prior to the conception and the time of the conception itself. Take this 
figure along with one third, which yields 40. Project as many days as 
there are degrees from the preceding full moon. Since that number 
exceeds the number of days to the new moon following the moment 
of conception, the birth that will take place will be a nine-month one. 


#3 For the ‘rule of Petosiris’ correlating lunar and solar positions at conception and birth 
see Frommhold (2004). The Ptolemy in question is ps-Ptolemy, Centil. 51. 

34 See above 32.10-34.3 on the various lengths of pregnancy. 

#5 We read trpoevvoeiv with Festugiére and Kroll for the manuscripts’ tpocevvoeiv. 

#6 So, if the birth Sun is, say, ro Aries, the conception happens at 10 Cancer. Festugiére’s 
translation (‘les conceptions ont lieu dans l’aspect quadrat gauche du Soleil de 
Paccouchement’) relies on Otto Neugebauer’s explanatory note, but Frommhold 
disagrees; cf. 2004, 56 n.171 DGG. 

#7 The manuscript reads 216, but we amend with Festugiere in light of Neugebauer 
(1963). 

38 Tn effect, the new moon and we will translate accordingly from here. 
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But if you took a smaller number of degrees, say 15, and a third [of this 
number] then you would project as many days from the day of the pre- 
vious new moon. [In this case,] the number will fall short of the [num- 
ber of days until] the new moon will come after the time of conception. 
Therefore one ought to think that the offspring that will be born under 
this ascendant? will be nine-months. 

Others, however, having taken the times of birth and of conception, 
take the new moon prior to the time of conception and the time when 
conception took place. Then they inscribe a right triangle like this,33° 
putting the right [angle] at the degree [of the sign that is ascendant at 
conception] and in the case of each [of the two sides of the right angle], 
putting the one [side] upright at go degrees, while the side after that is 
of 120 ... the one of 150 [as the hypotenuse].33' After that, when they 
discover the degree for the ascendant of the new moon prior to the con- 
ception, they consider on what side of the triangle of conception [this 
point on the circle] falls. If it falls on [the arc above] the hypotenuse, 
then they say it will be a nine-month [pregnancy], but if it is below 
it, it will be a seven-month one, and if it falls on [the arc below] the 
horizontal side, it will be a living thing that is irrational or a monster. 
They also consider the degrees of the two new moons, both the one 
prior to conception and the one prior to the birth that will take place. 
Should they find that the one falls on the [arc above] the hypotenuse, 
while the other falls on [the arc below] the horizontal side, they say that 
the pregnancy will be nine months. But should they find that one is on 
[the arc beside] the vertical side and the other is on [the arc below] the 
horizontal one, then seven months. But if they should find that one 
falls on the hypotenuse, the other on the horizontal, then the birth will 
be something irrational or strange. These things harmonise with the 
numbers of the triangle, for the hypotenuse and the horizontal side are 
5 and 4, while the horizontal side and the vertical one are 4 and 3, and 
the vertical side and the hypotenuse are 3 and 5. It is for this reason 
that the former pregnancies are natural (since they result from odd and 
even numbers), while the third kind is unnatural (since it results from 
two odd numbers). 

After they have investigated the heavens and the auspicious times 
for conception that result from the heavens, the guardians look to the 


#9 Kate Thy dpav TavTny, literally ‘at this point in time’ but the context makes clear what 
is at issue. 

33° Kal Evappdloucl TOTO TO dpfoyaviov tpiywvov. Kroll notes: totto vocat id quod aut 
saepius adhibitum aut figura adpicta illustratum sit. 

31 Cf. Frommhold (2004), 210-17 for a discussion of this very passage, with text, 
translation, and diagram, as well as a comparison with a similar passage in Hephaestio 


DGG. 
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sub-lunary order, both generally and specifically. In general terms,3* 
they look to the rotation of the seasons since some of them are more 
suitable for the act of generation with respect to the temperaments (kra- 
sis) of those who enter wedlock.333 After all, among plants and animals 
too, some require a summertime condition for engendering the nature 
that belongs to them, while others require the opposite. The ration- 
al-forming principles of nature (/ogoi tés physeds) for the most part go 
forth in the spring, but the seeds are scattered upon the earth when the 
season is autumn. It is for this reason that, when it comes to the seasons, 
they say that winter belongs to Kronos, since they hide the seeds under 
the earth just as Kronos hid his own offspring, if you want to put it ina 
theological manner (theologikés). Or if you wish to put it in natural terms 
(physikés), it is due to the cold with which winter endows the things that 
come to be. But in opposition to this, the summer belongs to Ares due 
to the heat which it supplied to natural things and due to the difference 
that distinguishes everything, which is what the ‘heat of battle’ repre- 
sents (eneikonizein). Uhey say that the springtime belongs to Zeus in as 
much as it is generative and reveals the rational-forming principles that 
had been hidden — something which Zeus too does to his father, leading 
forth into the realm of the manifest his offspring which he had hidden.334 
The autumn belongs to Aphrodite, for in this season there is the sowing 
of seed into the earth. But it is the function of Aphrodite to mix the 
things that are generative (gonimos) and to lead the cause of generation 
into intercourse (koinénia). (And it is therefore due to these facts that the 
myth has Koré being ravished in this season, since she [Aphrodite] is the 
one who presides over the propagation of all partial beings. The myth 
adds that, having contrived the scorpion in her work at the loom335 and 


? gis Thy Ud ceAjy Td Spdtwcav Tip Te SAnv Kal Thy pEpIKyy: Thy Yev GAnv KTA. Earlier 
we had a long gap between the men of the fixed stars that the guardians must look to 
(56.16) and the de of the planets (57.12). In this case, we must wait until 63.7 for thy 
8é 87 uepixty. Proclus seems to presuppose an audience with outstanding powers of 
concentration and good recollection — rather like Plato’s guardians. 

333 The manuscripts have xat& tas Tav Kobeipyvupévev Kpdoeis (‘with reference to the 
temperaments of those who are locked in’). Kroll notes the strangeness of this, but 
Festugiére proposes to amend to ouveipyvupévoov in light of Rep. g61bs5 and 460a9. This 
seems plausible and the existing text could have arisen from unwitting alteration. It 
would be easy enough for a copyist to slip from kat& ... ouv... kpdoeis to KATE... KaG... 
KPGOEIS. 

3¢ Cf. in Crat. 57.16-19 where the Demiurge plays the role of Zeus here in relation to 
Kronos: 16 xpigiov attot trpodyoov eis TO Euqavés. 

335 In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, Koré/Persephone is taken by Hades while picking 

flowers. But in an Orphic alternative, she is weaving. Cf. Orph. fr. (Kern) 194 = 

Porphyry, De antro nymph. 66.13—19, ff. and Proclus, in Tim. II 223.3-11. For analysis, 

see Meisner (2018), 261-3. 
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having allotted it a position in the middle of this season, she submits to 
this seizure, for the scorpion is intimately related to reproduction (zéogo- 
nia) due to being intermediate and due to fecundity.336 Some also say that 
scorpion derives its name from the fact that this is when the seeds are 
scattered.)337 Finally, Hermes is common to all of the seasons, since he 
regulates the one principle (/ogos) that underlies them all and [regulates] 
their one arrangement in accordance with that principle. 

Moreover, among the winds, some are possessed of more reproduc- 
tive power, while others make the offspring dried out.33* Some are pro- 
ductive of male offspring when they blow during the appropriate time 
of conception (as the north wind is), while others are productive of 
females (as the south wind is), for these are observations that occurred 
to those before us, in relation to which it is requisite [for the guardians] 
to look to these [winds as well]. Since that time it has been believed that 
good or bad mixtures of winds supply seeds that are fertile or infertile 
and that pregnancies are either brought to successful completion or 
end in miscarriages depending upon the winds, and that [the offspring] 
receive lives that are wiser or more foolish. The explanation for why 
the mixtures [of winds] contribute toward a life of some sort or other 
is not because the winds enter into the various sorts of bodies for the 
souls, but rather because the vehicles are enveloped in accordance with 
the innate worth [of the soul in question], some with impediments to 
the acquisition of virtue, while others lack such obstacles, since they 
provide for themselves a temperament for the possession of virtue.33? 

Now, with respect to the specific [factors], the guardians must look 
to the individual age groups*#° of those who are conjoined together, 
and whether their temperaments are hotter or cooler, and their ways of 
life are more impulsive or more reserved. For they would not wish that 


33° For the association of the scorpion with reproductive organs, see Sextus, adv. Math. 
,21; Manilius, Astron. IL 452 (‘Scorpios inguine regnat’); and Fimicus Maternus, 
Mathes. Il 24. 

337 The play on oxoptrios and Té&v oTrepuctav oKopTilopéveov defies any very satisfactory 
English translation. Cf. Philo, Leg. 1,2,3 86. 

338 Cf. Aristotle, GA IV 766b35-67a15. Proclus’ parenthetical remark on ‘observations’ 
(istorémena) may be prompted by Aristotle’s recourse to the reports of shepherds about 
a correlation between the production of male lambs when the animals copulate facing 
north. 

339 This brief remark presumes some familiarity with Proclus’ (and Porphyry’s) theory of 
the animation of the human body. The winds do enter in to the composition of the 
various psychic vehicles that the rational soul puts on in its descent into becoming. The 
winds correspond to, but do not cause, vehicles of the sort that serve as a fit receptacle for 
the nature of the soul in question. Rather, the character of the psychic vehicles reflects 
the intrinsic worth of the souls that inhabit them. Cf. Wilberding (2017), 140-1. 

oe Cf. Rep. 460d-61c. 
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the marriage should be composed from people who are uni-form — for 
instance, from two people who were hotter in temperament or bolder 
or where both partners were cooler or calmer. Instead they would want 
to conjoin in a harmonious way partners who provide what is interme- 
diate, and who blend successfully when it comes to what is bodily and 
in psychic ways of life. After all, they say that the balanced (to metrion) is 
everywhere more reliable than what is lacking in balance. Now, when it 
comes to the things in the heavens, it is customary to call those that are 
causes of good temperament and balance (metriotés) ‘beneficient’ (ag- 
athourgos), particularly in as much as they are causes of fertility, but to 
call the others that rule over the opposites ‘incompatible’ (asymmetros) 
with procreation (genesis). 

When the guardians thus keep watch on all the things in the cos- 
mos, they will discover the best times for marriages and the sacrifices 
that accompany them; setting [them] before the gods and summoning 
Providence by their sacred actions, they will know for the most part 
the result produced by the motions of Fate and they will declare them 
to be more effective by virtue of the attention of Providence and in 
this way they will show that this number is effective, holding it to be 
efficacious not in mere words but in actions, observing the numbers of 
the better harmony of the motions of the cosmos in preference to those 
of the worse [harmony of motions], of which [latter motions] Fate en- 
compasses all the causes. [Fate] reveals the powers of some motions in 
some circuits and others in others by means of what are moved by it [i.e. 
Fate], viz. both fixed stars and planets and seasons and elements. The 
observer of these [motions] sees the powers of these numbers as if they 
were drawn in images," and their motions can produce results through 
their concordance (symphénia) with the universe” 


§38 <Nestorius’ method for discovering the divinities governing 

conception: 64.5—66.21> 

I will set out the secret account (Jogos) concerning the right triangle, 
which the truly divine Nestorius — who was the grandfather of Plutarch, 


341 2y ypdupaor ypapopévois (1.64.2): ‘in drawn images’. Scholl wanted to read the 
accusative ypapopévas in place of the dative ypapouévois, but that change is unnecessary 
since the dative comes to the same thing. ‘In drawn images’ is equivalent to ‘drawn in 
images’. 

3+ The point of this long, tortuous sentence (II.63.19-64.4, which we have divided 
into three sentences) is that one can observe that the nuptial number does affect the 
universe and everything in it (even our births) when one looks at the various cycles that 
the number affects. We should give precedence to the more universal natures (planets 
and stars) over the more partial natures (seasons and elements), but nonetheless we can 
see the effects of the number on these lower natures as well. 
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who [i.e. Plutarch] was our master and that of our teachers343— brought 
to light, after he had been taught by those who were superior [instruc- 
tors] themselves,3#+ [an account] that shows the powers of the divine 
and mystic names. One must make use of these [names] in every annu- 
10 al cycle (periodos), but particularly in periods (periphora) of pregnancies 
(whether of the seven-month or nine-month kind, reckoning from the 
time of conception until the time of birth), summoning through them 
[sc. the names] those who are productive of good births. It is neces- 
15 sary, then, to inscribe this triangle, as we said,345 with the right angle 
corresponding to the horoscopic degree positioned at the cardinal 
point,34° while the horizontal line is among the [signs] that follow [the 
one that is ascendant], and the vertical line is among those [that arose] 
before it,347 and the hypotenuse in the middle of both. [Having done 
this], it is necessary to see what letters have been assigned to the signs 
20 of the zodiac that lie below both the horizontal and the hypotenuse 
and to those signs that subtend the vertical and the horizontal line. It 
is necessary to make the name of the one who is the custodian** of the 
seven-month pregnancy or the custodian of the nine-month one — in 
the case where a nine-month pregnancy from the time of conception 
has been signified — [constructing the name] from those correspond- 
ing both to the horizontal and the hypotenuse, but in the case of a 


343 Tév huetépwv SiSaocKxdAwv: The use of the plural is odd. The reference clearly includes 
Proclus’ teacher Syrianus, but were others intended as well? Proclus’ phrase qyév 
‘our’ here is either a slightly grandiloquent first-person plural for singular, or he is 
distinguishing his own generation of students from that of Syrianus, and reminding 
us that the long-lived Plutarch taught both groups. If the latter, then the use of the 
plural :800xéAcv may indicate that Plutarch had a good many students both in the 
generation of Syrianus and in that of Proclus. 

34 trap’ avTdav SiSaxGeis THv KpeittOveov: the words refer to those superior in knowledge 
compared to even Nestorius and would include those with knowledge of the ‘divine’ 
interpreters of ancient wisdom, such as Plato, Pythagoras, and various Chaldaeans and 
Egyptians. 

45 Supra 60.16. We seem to be working with the same diagram. 

M6 KaT& THs OpooKkoTrovons polpas éyxevtpiobeions. As Festugiére notes, there is no other 
example of a similarly geometrical sense, but something like this must surely be the 
meaning given the nature of the diagram that is proposed. 

47 The vertical line falls in the signs that have already risen and the horizontal one on 
those that follow the sign of the ascendant. See Frommhold’s diagram in 2004, 215. 

348 Astrological practice involves a number of lords or custodians with more general or 
more specific responsibilities; cf. Ptolemy, Jétr. IV.10. It seems possible, but by no 
means certain, that Nestorius’ method is directed toward discovering the name of the 
daemon who will be the principal custodian of the soul that is incarnated (Rep. 618¢; 
620e). This would be a way of combining astrological concepts with the Neoplatonists’ 
reading of the myth of Er. For an examination of the manner in which Porphyry wove 
these frameworks together, see Greenbaum (2018). 
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seven-month one, constructing the name from others corresponding 
to the vertical and the horizontal, assuming letters for the signs of the 
zodiac corresponding in one case to the hypotenuse and the horizontal, 
and in the other case corresponding to the right angle and the horizon- 
tal as they have been distributed in the sacred (hieratikos) art.349 What 
results from these [letters] and from those appropriate to the planets 
will be, as was said, the [name] of the custodian for pregnancies for nine 
or seven months, for it is also necessary to consider the positions of the 
stars and how they have been configured at the time of conception (it 
is best for those in trine) and especially the positions of the benefics. It 
is also necessary to include in addition the letters of these [planets] to 
interweave them with those of signs of the zodiac in a harmonious way, 
stringing together the benefics and accepting them to a greater extent, 
whilst doing so much less with their opposites. After all, the [letters] 
that belong to the signs of the zodiac are analogous to bodies, while 
those that belong to the stars are analogous to souls; for the latter are 
vowels, while the letters that belong to the zodiac signs are consonants. 
But it is impossible for a body to live without soul, but it is possible for 
a soul to live without body, so that is parallel to the case where conso- 
nants are not naturally able to be pronounced apart from vowels, but 
vowels are able to be pronounced independently of consonants. We 
have said elsewhere what letters belong to what signs and what letters 
to what planets and how the seven vowels have been divided among the 
seven planets, and the seventeen consonants among the twelve signs. 
In any event, in combining them one should start from the vowels and 
place them amid the consonants and one ought to end with them. In 
the case of the consonants when, on the one hand, one is dealing with 
nine-month pregnancies, first place those that belong to the horizontal 
and then those that belong to the hypotenuse. But when one is deal- 
ing with a seven-month pregnancy, first place those that belong to the 
vertical, and then those that belong to the horizontal. (After all, the 
horizontal goes before the hypotenuse in its revolution and the verti- 
cal [goes before] the horizontal since the horizonal revolves above the 
earth after it and the hypotenuse comes after both of them.) In the case 
of the benefics, one must pronounce them with rough breathing, while 
with their opposites, one ought to use soft breathing. 

This is the sort of training (agégé) that that divine man handed down 
for finding the name of the annual chronocrator and which I have 
transposed to the case of the time of conception as something useful for 


9 The correlations between letters and signs or planets that Proclus learnt is not 
known. The basic idea, however, is found in other authors, though we find different, 
competing systems for aligning signs with letters. Cf. Boll (1903), 469. 
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those who will be looking after births.35° [I have done this] so that they 
might not merely keep an eye on the universe for the appropriate time 
for consummating marriages and thus render the geometric number 
actual, but in order that they might also supply the opportune moments 
that they choose with effectiveness according to a sacred method.35'And 
this is consistent with the things stipulated by Plato, since he said that 
the consummations of marriages are to be made along with sacrifices 
and prayers.3** If, therefore, you accept this [technique] for discovering 
the name [of the chronocrator] along with the former [teachings on the 
geometric number], then you will truly have the sacred method (hiera- 
tikos tropos) of arranging marriages according to Plato, augmented with 
sacrifices, with divine names, and with prayers. (This too would be the 
goal, in the strictest sense, of the contemplation of this triangle — not 
merely to have considered the matter mathematically and dialectically, 
but also to have considered it in a sacred manner (hievatikés), since the 
activity itself is one that especially requires the gods’ providence.) You 
see as well that the names by which the births are ruled are those of 
mundane cosmic (perikosmios) powers — that is, of the circle of the zodiac 
and of the things that are moved by it. 


$39 <Interpretation of the two harmonies at 546c2: 66.22—70.20> 

It was stated earlier353 what the contemplation of this number contrib- 
utes toward the human cycle and that it conveys images of two ways of 
life — both more intellectual or more irrational, and restorative (apokat- 
astatikos) or centred on the works of generation (genesiourgos). But the 
fact that we have assumed the correct distribution of the two harmonies 
is something we could have learnt from understanding what Socrates 
meant in the Phaedrus (248e) when, in discussing the restorative num- 
ber, he said that it was ten thousand. It is therefore clear that since there 
are two harmonies and since it was clearly said that the better of the two 
aims at the restoration of souls, the remaining harmony would have to 


38° This remark suggests that Nestorius’ technique was originally directed at much 
the same ends as Ptolemy discusses in Tetr. IV.ro. Note the change in terminology. 
While Proclus seeks to find the dvéyata tot te Kupievovtos Tis TOV Evveatvev oTropas 
Kal ToU KuplevovTos Tijs THY EtTaptvev, Nestorius sought EVIAUTOKPATOPOS OVOLATOS; 
cf. Ptolemy Tetr. IV.10.20.1-3 Tous piv ov KaodiKoUs xpovoKpaTopas AnyouEeta Tov 
eipnYevov TpOoTIOV, Tous & éviauaious EkBaAAovTEs KTA. 

35! Festugiére is surely correct in inserting xaté: GAA& Kal <KaT&> Tov iepaTiKdv TpdTrOV 
TIAPEXWO1 ToIs KaIpoIs, OUS EKAEyOVTAI, TO SPaoTplov. 

35 At 459e, Socrates mentions that sacrifices and hymns will accompany the weddings, 
while 461a mentions sacrifices, again, and adds prayers offered by priests and 
priestesses. 

353 See §36, above, especially 52.11-53.2. Cf. §17, 21.2-19. Proclus refers to the same 
Phaedrus passage (248e5-6) as here (66.27) in both passages: 52.18 and 21.19. 
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have an affinity with becoming and could not be said to be anything 
other than that which the hundred produces together with the number 
seventy five, since it exhibits sufficiently the way of life that is composed 
from things that are dissimilar. For after all, it is not possible for the life 
that is deprived of reason to be absent from reason and self-motion. In- 
stead, it is necessary that what is inferior is mixed with what is superior. 

‘Taking a different approach, let us then say once again35+ that the 
monad is fitting for the gods in as much as it includes the causes of all 
things in a unified manner, while the decad - since it is a secondary 
monad — is fitting for daemones. The number one hundred in turn, is a 
third-order monad that is fitting for human souls, for when the decad 
is squared, it proceeds into one hundred — which is of course parallel 
to the way that the race of daemons, when it coils itself into itself in a 
self-activating manner and remains in itself, engenders human souls in 
conjunction with the cause of all things that produces everything in a 
monadic manner. Therefore since the order of human souls has a pro- 
cession that is the third from the gods and has a multitude of diverse 
forming-principles (/ogo7), then when, on the one hand, a soul reverts 
upon itself, it lives in an intellectual manner, since its rational principle 
(Jogos) is a self-moving one and it establishes a way of life that derives 
from itself and it rejoices in Sameness and Likeness — just as one hun- 
dred produces the myriad (10,000) when it engenders the divine num- 
ber as a whole in itself through activities directed upon itself. 
But when, on the other hand, a soul is active in conjunction with the 
inferior kind of life, then it engenders the number that is oblong and 
centred on the works of generation, establishing a form of life that is 
simultaneously rational and irrational in as much as it sinks down into 
becoming. After all, just as one hundred is an image of our rational 
soul through the cause we stated, so too seventy-five is an image of the 
irrational soul. And Plato showed the image with great clarity when 
he divided it into twenty-seven and forty-eight, yet left the hundred 
undivided, indicating that one of these numbers is related to the One 
and to intellectual Sameness, while the other is related to the dyad and 
corporeal divisibility. Each of these two numbers is a harmony, with one 
being a square [number] and the other an oblong one. But the harmony 
must be conceived in a different manner in each case. One is a harmony 
that is fit for a god and redeems souls and establishes them in the gods, 
while the other is centred on the works of generation and connects the 
soul to enmattered things. While the former is genuinely the task of 
the educative Muses who perfect our intellectual powers and assimilate 
them to the celestial order, the latter is the task of certain Sirens and 


354 See above 21.24, ff. 
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resembles the harmonies that increase becoming [into additional di- 
mensions].355 In any case, the Sirens preside over this harmony — a har- 
mony which someone who is led upward and is redeeming himself will 
‘sail past’, pursuing the harmony that is better and truly musical;35° but 
the ordinary person will delight in being bound by the Sirens and will 
remain in the realm of nature and nature’s sweet pleasures, bewitched 
by them. So there you have it: the quality of the forms of the harmonies 
and to which aspects of becoming in the universe they are connected — 
one to the Muses, the other to the Sirens. 

If it is necessary to consider the distinctive features of the original 
numbers, one must look at how the hundred has been composed from 
two numbers in which similarity has predominated. One of them, the 
sixty four, comes from a square, on the one hand (since it is the cube of 
four) and, on the other hand, comes from a cube (since it is the square 
of eight), in order that it should proceed through similarity as far as 
three-dimensionality in order to revert from that point towards the be- 
ginning of its procession and to become a cube from being a square 
and to become a square from being a cube.357 The other [number that 
the hundred comes from] is thirty six so that it should also come from 
things that are dissimilar since it is a three x three x four that has been 
forged from the base epitritos (or 4:3) being oriented toward becoming. 
But if it has come to be through inequality, it nonetheless has a form 
that remains in equality>* since it has been enformed from the psychic 


355 auEoUoats &puoviois should be understood in terms of Proclus’ earlier treatment of 
Plato’s text at 546b6-7 (tétTapas 5é Spous AaPotoot SuoioUvTov Te Kai avopOIOUVTOV Kat 
av§ovtav Kal pOivdvtov) at §2.1-5 above. 

356 There is a two-fold allusion to other Platonic texts, the latter of which defies easy 
translation. The cicadas at Phaedrus 2592 are likened to alluring Sirens that one must 
‘sail past’; cf. Proclus, in Crat. 88.15-26. The second allusion is to Phaedo 61a and 
was discussed by Proclus in Essay 5 of the Republic Commentary. The highest form of 
mousiké is philosophy. Now we noted in volume I that mousiké is a far wider category 
than the modern notion of music (and thus the adjective is appropriately translated as 
‘cultured’ in many cases). But in order to capture the connection to harmonia we opt 
for ‘musical’ here, even though it is not obvious how philosophy is music to anyone 
who doesn’t know that the sense of mousiké is broader. Festugiére adopts a different 
strategy and translates the phrase ‘truly worthy of the Muses’ (‘vraiment digne des 
Muses’). 

337 The ‘similarity’ consists in the fact that 64 is, on the one hand, 4xqxq and, on the 
other, 8x8. It comes to be both from a cube and from a square since 8=23 and 4=2*. 

358 Reading uévov év tH for yevopévn in line 27 eer BE ido Tyevouevn TH iodtnT1. Proclus’ 
point becomes clear when we consider how he constructed the number 36 when he 
sought the two terms of the continuous geometric proportion to ‘bind’ the extremes 
of the epitritos cubed (i.e. 27 and 64). Here, as elsewhere, he took two sides or factors 
from one extreme and one from the other. Hence 3x3xq. But as it happens, 36 is 
also 6* and thus — like 64 — partakes in equality (sc. of its factors with one another). 
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hexad that makes a psychic circle. It seems too that when the sixty four 
proceeds from the four into three dimensions and terminates in itself, 
it makes the soul a paradigm for the cosmic sphere. The soul uses the 
tetrad — which the Pythagorean account}®? called a ‘font of inexhaustible 
nature’ — as a first principle, but multiplies the tetrad four times because 
the elements of the cosmos are in the universe in four modes (celestial- 
ly, aetherially, and in the modes of air and earth). But the soul deepened 
the procession into a third dimension since it was next necessary for the 
universe to be constituted with the form of a solid rather than simply 
as a plane. Then it was made to revert back upon itself in order that it 
should be a cube and a sphere and so that it should include, on the one 
hand, the earth and, on the other, the heavens [which are each among] 
the extreme terms of the universe. The number thirty six also makes the 
soul an image of intellect, for in as much as intellect is male, it rotates it- 
self through the number five3® — remaining, proceeding, and reverting, 
and at no point departing from the five. In the same manner, the soul, 
which is female, remains, proceeds, and reverts from itself, through it- 
self, and toward itself in accordance with the number six. 

Again, the number seventy five has not been enabled entirely to 
escape the Same and the Similar due to its coming about from three 
cubed.3* (After all, how would it be possible for the soul to be cast 
completely into the sea of dissimilarity3* when it possesses an intellec- 
tual essence?) But, on the other hand, since the distinctive feature of 
circularity is not evident in this number [sc. 75], the lack of reversion 


The number 6 (or the hexad) also has a rich collection of associations in Pythagorean 
numerology; cf. Theol.Arith. 42,18-54,9. In particular, 6 is the number of the soul. 

359 What follows is best understood in terms of the Timaeus, where a) the soul which is 
bound together by proportions is prior to the body of the universe and b) fire and earth 
are characterised as ‘extreme terms’ or akra that are similarly bound together through 
the intermediate elements in the manner of continuous geometric proportion. This 
can be called a Pythagorean Jogos since Proclus regards the ps.-Timaeus of Locris, On 
the Nature of the World as authentic. 

36 Five is the first ‘circular number’. That is to say, the final digit of each power of 5 is 5: 
25, 125, 625, etc. Six is also a circular number: 36, 216, 1,296, etc. 

36 Previously Proclus derived the 75 that is multiplied by roo to yield the human harmony, 
7,500, by taking two of the members in the four-term geometric progression between 
33 and 43 — viz. 27, 36, 48, 64. The 100 results from summing the 36 and 64 that 
have just been discussed. Now it is 75’s turn and Proclus will find the numerological 
meanings of 27 and 48. 

3 Festugiére corrects Kroll’s reference to Statesman 273d. The context (unsurprisingly) is 
the myth passage which seems to have been a major preoccupation of the Neoplatonic 
commentaries on the dialogue. Rather surprisingly Proclus seems to reverse the 
valence of the ‘sea of dissimilarity’. In the Statesman myth, the god returns to take 
the helm of the universe lest it ‘founder in the tempest of confusion and sink in the 
boundless sea of dissimilarity’. 
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is sufficiently shown in the procession in [this number]. But [the other 
number 48], due to the fact that it is deprived of an origin from dissimilar 
numbers and of the rational and irrational sides with the diagonal of 
5, is a falling away from intellect and manifests the limit of intellect — 
wherefore 5, since it is a rational side, represents the fact that it comes 
from itself (for that which is rational is both held fast by number and ex- 
hibited by intellectual modes of apprehension (epibolé)). It also exhibits 
a procession into the irrational form of life when it projects itself into 
three dimensions in a manner that lacks reversion and extends itself. 
To put it briefly, the hundred is an image of the soul’s own self-moving 
life, since it proceeds from the decad in a manner that involves being 
squared, and leads out the myriad (10,000) in the same way, being both 
engendered and engendering [its products] through similarity, while 
preserving the limit of its innate cause in its own processions, since it 
squares itself while being a square of the decad. The number seventy 
five exists in relation to the irrational life that lacks reversion, but since it 
nonetheless has an association with the superior [life], it exhibits a pro- 
cession that occurs through similarity due to the cubing of numbers [i.e. 
through 27], but it exhibits a procession that occurs through dissimilar- 
ity due to the remaining number [sc. 48] — a procession through which 
it especially shows its irrational aspect which lacks any portion of the 
self-motion of intellect. It is for this reason that, among the harmonies, 
one is the harmony of the soul that has reverted upon itself and is secure- 
ly established within itself. The other is the harmony of the soul that has 
combined the dissimilarity (which is in accordance with the irrational) 
together with the similarity (which is in accordance with the rational 
(/ogos)), as well as combining the movement into what is moved by anoth- 
er together with its self-motion. Nevertheless, there is a ratio (/ogos) of 
these two [harmonies] to one another like that of the base epitritos (4:3). 
After all, it is necessary that the ratio that exists among ways of life (zéé) 
and among lives (bios) have a procession from what is implied in its 
essence, for the activities and the powers are also offspring of essences. 


§40 <How the geometric number and the harmonies determine 

better or worse births: 70.21-72.27> 

The geometric number which proceeds from the base of 4:3 towards the 
two harmonies of the soul is, as Socrates says, ‘master of such a deter- 
mination of better and worse births’ (546c7—d1) — meaning by ‘the sort 
of determination’ the [determination] of human births that no longer 
preserve the uni-form (soneidés) and perfect [character] of the divine 
birth cycle. When the guardians pay little attention to these worse and 
better births of human offspring — and they will pay little attention to 
them when they utilise reasoning conjoined with perception, since 
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perception will be among the things that lack accuracy and reliability 
and will transmit errors to reasoning — they will engender children who 
are ‘neither of the right nature nor of good fortune’ (546d2). 

They will possess what is worse as a consequence both of their own life 
(and therefore they are not ‘ofthe rightnature’ (ewphyés)) and of the cosmic 
period [in which they are born] (and therefore they are ‘not of good 
fortune’). The class of souls that are appropriate to the [realm of] nature 
is coordinated with the appropriate order of the universe, for a kind 
of soul is coordinated with the order that is fitting for the universe. 
Thus, just as god-like souls are allocated a lot in life that assists them 
in obtaining their divine way of life from whole natures [sc. the heav- 
enly spheres], so too souls that are not of the right nature have been 
assigned3® a cycle that is not fortunate. As a result, the change from the 
best political order takes place when whole natures work together with 
partial natures, a change that is necessary and requires [contributions 
from] both the whole and partial natures. 

The lack of proportion in their education shows clearly that the souls 
are not gifted (emphyés), for each thing’s natural propensity (epitédeiotés) moves 
it toward the good that is appropriate to it. Thus whenever such a soul 
desires one of the things that would perfect it but is without desire for 
another, it is clear that it is neither completely gifted nor completely 
ungifted, but as [Plato] himself has said, such a soul is not gifted because 
of the weakening of its natural propensity for what is completely good. 
The fact that they are ‘not fortunate’ in the lot they have drawn from 
the cosmos is shown by there not being others who have been educated 
perfectly in virtue and who are better than they are so that, obedient 
to them, they might become better, but because of the lack of better 
[teachers] they are established as they are into governing and, being 
established, they destroy the education. With the destruction of the 
system of education comes the destruction of concord3* and with the 
destruction of this, the destruction of the political order comes about. 
From these facts it is thus clear that it is more fortunate for those who 
are not gifted to be ruled rather than to rule so that they might not be- 
come the cause of impeding progress for themselves and of becoming 
corrupted for others. 


38 émrixAwBouévnv. Note that in the Myth of Er, Clotho and Atropos symbolise the way 
in which souls come under the influence, first, of the sphere of the fixed stars, and, 
subsequently, under the influence of the planets (in Remp. II 341.10-344.18). Clotho’s 
name is internal to the verb here and, apart from this occurrence, all uses of it by 
Proclus fall in the section on the Myth. 

364 4 cuudeovia (71.24): a reference to the concord of the three classes of the polis. See 
Plato, Rep. 432a6-9, where Plato defines self-control as a kind of oupgdwvia between the 
better and worse parts of the soul and city. 
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It is also clear from these facts that the souls’ [quality of] being gifted 


30 indicates their natural propensity, and possessing only this propensity 
they go forth into the realm of generation and perfect this propensity 
72 through the sort of ascent that comes after [entering] the realm of gen- 


eration. ‘This is why in the Phaedrus he said that the ‘newly-initiated’ soul 
will enter into the seed of someone ‘about to become a philosopher or a 
lover of beauty’, and [afterwards] into that of one skilled in kingship or in 
war.365 The phrase ‘about to become’ indicated to Plato the disposition 

5 suited to becoming such as one is after being born, for this phrase ‘about 
to become’ portends what the soul possesses after it has been born. 

The phrase ‘not having good fortune’ clearly shows that among those 
things allotted to us from the universe in our choices,3° chance takes 
precedence over3” our choices in the fulfilment. This is why we some- 

10 times by chance experience better and worse things, since among the 
things that have been allotted from the cosmic order there are some 
that are better and some that are worse. Since there is a concession from 
us to the universe of the choice of living our lives in a certain way and 
since there is a concession from the universe to us of the allotment of 

15 such a life falling out in these ways,3* there are then two intermediar- 
ies}? for the [two] concessions: the daemon is the one who fulfils37° our 


365 Proclus alludes to the myth of the births of the soul in the Phaedrus. The term ‘newly 
initiated’ (veoteAts) comes later in the myth (250e1) and refers to the first of the nine 
kinds of birth that souls undergo (described in 248c8-e3). This first class of souls 
contains those that have seen the most of the Forms in the heavens before they were 
born. These will enter ‘into the seed of a man about to become a philosopher or 
lover of beauty or one associated with the Muses or with the erotic art’ (248 d2—dq: eis 
youn avdpes yevnoopévou piAocdgou 7 pIAoKaAou 7 HouoTKOU Tivos Kai épcoTiKow). In their 
second birth, souls enter into the seed of those who will be a lawful king or one skilled 
in war or ruling (248d4-5: ti 8 Seutépay eis Baoihéws Evvduou # TroAeuIKoU Kal dpyiKov). 

366 A reference to the choice of lives in the Myth of Er, a choice made freely by the soul 
among a fixed number of kinds of life. See further below. 

367 Or ‘takes charge of’ (1rpoeotioato, 72.8). 

Proclus imagines a pact or agreement (Suodoyia) being established between us (the 

human agents) and the universe at large. We agree to choose a specific kind of life 

among the lots thrown down, and the universe guarantees that the life will in fact 
play out as indicated in the lot. In the Republic, a spokesperson (tpophtns, d2—-3) of 
the Fates scatters the lots for the souls to choose among (Rep. X.617d1-618bz). For 

Proclus, the universe takes the place of the three Fates in the myth. 

369 With two intermediaries, we have a four-term proportion as we do with continuous 
geometric proportion that binds together the four elements in the Timaeus. There 
we had fire : air : water : earth. Here we have the universe : chance : the individual’s 
daemon : the individual. 

37° The noun étrorAnpetis (72.17, ‘one who fulfils or completes’) is taken from the 
Myth of Er. After the souls have made their choice of life, Lachesis assigns each a 
guardian daemon, who is called a&trotAnpwtis Tav aipefévtwv (‘one who fulfills their 
choices’, Rep. X.620e1). Here both the noun form (émoTAnpwtis, 72.17 and 21) and 
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concession to the universe and chance fulfils the universe’s concession 
to us. This in some cases is ‘not being fortunate’, viz. not being well-fat- 
ed, which is the sort of condition that chance fulfils, just as ‘not being 
gifted’ is not having a natural disposition for living well after they had 
been born, which condition the daemon fulfils by leading our natural 
propensity for such a form of life into an actuality that is either better 
or worse.37" The soul that is more gifted is the one that is naturally 
suited to every education, but the soul that has a natural propensity for 
some [kinds of education] but not for others is not gifted because of 
the weakening of this natural propensity, and the soul that has a natural 
propensity for no [kind of education] is ungifted. 


§41 <Why the account of the guardians’ education makes no explicit 
reference to these matters: 72.28-74.25> 
Why, if the observation of the appropriate time (kairos) for sacred mar- 
riages indeed has so great a power that it can save or fail to save the 
best political order, did Plato not require it, just as the guardians were 
required to be educated in mousiké and physical training, why not also 
in this knowledge, which will acquaint them with the universal order 
and the most opportune moments that the cycles of the universe offer 
to those who are able to see them? For, completely lacking any share of 
this knowledge, they will not be competent judges of the appropriate 
times for good or bad births, even if they are supremely wise in all other 
matters. After all, it is doubtless necessary for there to be methods that 
are neither brief nor easily learnt and instruments for use in both day 
and night for the hunting of these [opportune moments in the universal 
cycles], and a person who had no experience of these [methods and 
instruments] would not be proficient when it comes to selecting or re- 
jecting such [auspicious moments]. 

Perhaps it must be explained as follows: the lawmaker?” who per- 
fected the whole political order proposed to make the rulers wise in 
matters that pertain to ruling and, as Socrates himself said (503bs), 


the adjectival (étotAnpwtixh, 72.18 and 1g) carry the meaning ‘bring into being’ or 

‘actualise’. 

In this sentence Proclus lays out what he intended in the previous one, showing how 

the universe and chance affect us. If we are ‘unfortunate’, then we are badly fated, and 

that is a situation that chance controls. But if we are gifted or not has to do with being 
born with the natural virtue to handle what fate has set for us. If we are not gifted, 
then we cannot easily cope with the kind of life that the daemon leads us to. 

3? +4 ouviotavTi Ti SAnv ToArteiav ToAiteiav: This is what Proclus will later refer to as 
‘the lawmaker’ (tot vouobétou, 73.23). Thus it is not Plato or Socrates in particular, 
but anyone who follows their precepts for establishing the ideal state. This ‘lawmaker’ 
will be the subject of the following sentence as well. 
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[to make them] philosophers, and they were made such because they 
had been led through the whole course of education and through the 
very knowledge of divine matters. [The lawmaker] enjoined those who 
would become such to complete what was missing and to receive the 
kinds of knowledge (epistémé) that contribute to their rule, for having 
become wise already they will know (gignéskein) what other more spe- 
cific (merikéteros) forms of knowledge (gnésis), whether based on study 
or experience, are required for the providential care of the state.373 After 
all, since they are generally responsible for celebrating sacred mar- 
riages, there are surely also sacrifices and sacred rites that will be required 
for these. Nonetheless, it was not said they are to be educated in this 
[branch of knowledge] since the lawmaker would have allowed that 
they receive it additionally. And why will they not also require the art of 
prophecy since they are exercising providence in affairs that are human 
and uncertain? But indeed they are required to make an investigation 
of this too. Thus if nothing else necessitated [that the guardians have] 
the knowledge (epistémé) of the appropriate times [for giving birth], the 
times that brought about inappropriate results would be likely to instil 
in [the guardians] the desire for the knowledge (gnésis) of these [arts]. 
In regard to these matters, the lawmaker, knowing that he had made 
the guardians wise, permitted them additionally to consider and involve 
themselves with the pursuit of arts and experiences that contribute to 
human activities. And so it is necessary that the rulers of the best city, 
just as the gods do, have some traits from the Father37* but contribute 
others from themselves. After all, the gods too, receive some traits from 
the causes above them, while others they co-establish by virtue of their 
own ranks. They possess a two-fold perfection — both from themselves 
and from those [above then]. If, therefore, the rulers should have need 
of divination through inspection of sacrificial animals or through ob- 
servation (katanoésis) of the arrangements of the universe3’5 for [deter- 
mining the opportune moment] for mating or other practices for other 
civic activities, they themselves will make the observations or pursue 
the practices. They are not likely to be unprepared in these matters 
either because of ignorance of the appropriate studies (both as a matter 


373 Proclus seems not to distinguish between émotnun and yvéors here. The former is 
usually a technical term for full knowledge of something (as opposed to mere opinion) 
while the latter is often restricted to the knowledge of Forms or Intelligibles. Here, 
however, yvéors appears in the plural, for different kinds of yvaors, and is even called 
experiential, which would pertain more to the world of becoming than to that of 
Intellect. We therefore use the translation ‘knowledge’ for both Greek terms. 

374 That is, from the Demiurge. The guardians imitate the visible gods. 

375 Presumably the positions of the stars and planets are meant since these determine 
auspicious and inauspicious births. 
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of general likelihood and especially since their duties [as guardians] lead 
them to attend to which studies are necessary). Nor [will they neglect 
them] because of laziness (since they are wise and have been schooled 
in every branch of human education, because of which they were accus- 
tomed to neglect none of the best pursuits) nor because of an incapacity 
(since they have the highest natures, of the sort that Socrates defined 
for future guardians, who are the best with regard to keenness [of mind] 
and to memory as also to other things).37° Thus from all these things the 
lawmaker supposed with sound reason, because he had merely indicat- 
ed that they had need of the theory of the cosmic cycles, that he could 
entrust to them the discovery of this theory and practice. 


<§§42-45 Concluding observations: 74.26-80.28> 


§42 <The myth of the three races at 546e1-47a5: 74.26-78.1 I> 
The theologian Orpheus3” taught that there are three races of hu- 
mans.37* The very first is gold, which he says is the very one that Phanes 
established. The second is silver, over which he says that the mighty 
Kronos ruled. Third is the Titanic [race] which he said that Zeus assem- 
bled from the limbs of the Titans. Now Orpheus understood that every 
form of life for humans is encompassed in these three terms. For after 
all, a form of life is either intellectual and divine, since it is established 
among the very highest of existent things, or else it has reverted upon 
itself and intelligises (noein) itself and enjoys this sort of life, or else it 
looks toward what is inferior and wants to live with what is irrational. 
Now since the human ways of life are three-fold, the very first [form of 
life] is from Phanes, who connects every [form of life] that performs in- 
tellection to the intelligibles. The second [form of life] is from Kronos, 
who is (as the myth says) the first who is ‘of crooked counsel’ (agku- 
lométés) and who causes all to revert upon themselves. The third [form of 
life] is from Zeus who teaches inferior beings to take care of and arrange 
secondary existences, for this is characteristic of demiurgic activity. 
Hesiod, on the other hand,37? does not make only three races, but 
makes the first gold, then silver, then bronze, followed by a certain race 


376 See Plato, Rep. 503¢2-7, esp. c2: Etuadets kai uvtpoves Kal a&yxivor kal dfeis, ‘quick to 
learn, and shrewd and keen in memory’. 

377 in Remp. IL 74.26-75.12 = Kern, Orph. fr. 140. 

378 This section of the commentary is prompted by Socrates’ remark about Hesiod at Rep. 
II.377d-378a. Though Proclus begins with Orpheus, he spends most of the section 
allegorising Hesiod’s Works and Days 110-69. For Proclus’ commentary on Hesiod, see 
Marzillo (2010). 

379 That is, by contrast with Orpheus, whom Proclus believes to be the earlier writer. The 
particle 8¢ in 75.12 answers the uév of 74.26, some seventeen lines earlier. 
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15 of heroes, and then the race of iron, thus carrying the division forward 
into more multi-form (polyeideés) lives. In this way he demonstrates that 
the golden race is a certain intellectual life that is free from matter and 
pure (akhrantos),3°° of which gold is a symbol inasmuch as it is, as they 
say, incapable of receiving rust and decay. It is for this reason that such 
a race changes to the rank of daemons after their period in the realm of 
generation — a rank of beings that exercises providence over the human 

20 race, preserving it, and protecting it from evil.3** And while [this race] 
is in the realm of generation, he says, it is nourished for one hundred 
years} and brought to maturity by its parents. He has written, as it 
seems to me, a myth that is appropriate to the Muses and has indicated 
that since [this race] <acts> in accordance with Intellect, <it clings to> 
its parents}*3 and has removed itself from human concerns, thereby liv- 

25 ing a life that returns it to its beginning.3*+ The hundred years indicate 
for Hesiod, as well as to some degree for Plato (as he himself said [546c] 
in this speech of the Muses), the period of the form of life that is char- 
acterised by sameness, similarity, and intellection. 


38° Presumably this is Proclus’ reading of the fact that Hesiod’s golden race lives ‘with 

a spirit free from care, entirely apart from toil and distress’ (Works and Days 112-13; 

LCL vol. 57). 

Cf. Works and Days 121-6: ‘But since the earth covered up this race, by the plans of 

great Zeus they are fine spirits upon the earth, guardians of mortal human beings: they 

watch over judgments and cruel deeds, clad in invisibility, walking everywhere upon 

the earth, givers of wealth.’ Proclus adopts the adjective alexikakos (‘protecting from 

evil’) directly from Hesiod (123). 

> Proclus seems to have imported this detail from Hesiod’s account of the silver race. It 
is this race, not the golden race, who are said to have this peculiar hundred-year life. 
‘Afterward those who have their mansions on Olympus made a second race, much 
worse, of silver, like the golden one neither in body nor in mind. A boy would be 
nurtured for a hundred years at the side of his cherished mother, playing in his own 
house, a great fool. But when they reached adolescence and arrived at the full measure 
of puberty, they would live for a short time only, suffering pains because of their acts 
of folly’ (Works and Days 127-34, LCL vol. 57). It is possible that these lines (75.20-5) 
have been placed incorrectly in the MS and should be moved to 76.9. See Finamore 
(forthcoming). 

383 Kroll marks a lacuna of sixteen letters and conjectures: kat& votv <évepyoty é€fjrto1 


Tdv> Tatépwv Kal Tdv avEpwrriveav e€Mpntar toAuTTpayLOoUVaY aTOKATACTATIKAS 


‘Go 


S1alav- 

384 For the meaning of this difficult sentence, see Proclus, Inst. 199, where he avers 
that ‘every encosmic soul makes use of periodic cycles of its life and of returns 
to its beginnings’ (Maca wuyn éyKdopios trepiddo1s xpfitar this oiKelas Cofis Kal 
a&toxataotéoeowv). The point is that these golden souls originate in the Intelligible 
with the Intellect, descend to live a life nourished in the cosmos, and return to their 
proper place above. So here too in the Republic commentary, the ‘golden’ soul remains 
connected to the Intelligible (its ‘parents’) and so can remove itself from the cosmic 
realm easily and return to its source (the transcendent Intellect). 
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After this, the silver race proceeds from intellective activity to an ac- 
tivity that is mixed, being both intellective and rational. Silver is a sym- 
bol (synthéma) of this [double activity]. On the one hand it possesses the 
brilliance of a life led in accordance with reason and exhibits a property 
of sometimes sharing in material rust and decay, but it also takes on an- 
other property in addition to these and when it is placed next to [gold] 
it reflects the gold and does not act differently from gold.3*5 So too, 
the reason that belongs to the soul, even if it is filled with matter and 
material impurity, is nonetheless illuminated by intellect and, having 
been illuminated, produces for itself a single and common activity with 
it: ‘contemplating the [truly] existent things’3* ‘by intellection together 
with reason’, as Plato says (Tim. 28a1). 

Next the third race of bronze establishes its own life only in the very 
activity that accords with reason, a life that bronze reveals symbolically 
for the poet, who says that those who were assigned to this race by 
Zeus prepare all their technical activities and all their military activities 
through bronze (for, he says, ‘there was no black iron’ [Op. 151]). Im- 
material reason, therefore, existing as pure light purified of the darkness 
of matter, possessing by itself a certain likeness (apeikasia) to intellect 
because of its reversion upon itself —just as bronze has a certain likeness 
to gold — defines the life of these [members of the bronze race]. In addi- 
tion, if most resonant bronze imitates the vivific rushing (ro/zos z6tikos) 
of the soul, it would be appropriate for the intermediate form of life 
that accords with reason (kata logon). 

The fourth is the race of demigods, which turns3*” reason toward a 
life that is entirely practical3** and receives in addition from its passion 


385 This is a complex comparison of the life of the silver race with that of the gold. The 
key difference is that while the golden race engages in intellection only, the silver race 
engages in both intellection at one time (when it is in the Intelligible Realm) and in 
discursive reasoning. Thus the silver race is both like and not like the golden. It shares 
intellection but adds Jogos (discursive thinking), admitting a kind of decay and rust. 
When juxtaposed with shiny gold, silver takes on the sheen of (repiAduTrec@au, literally 
‘js illumined roundabout by’) the gold and, reflecting gold’s yellow colour, acts (and so 
looks) like gold, just as the human soul when it ascends to the Intellect reflects Intellect 
and so is able to intelligise. 

Kroll indicates Phdr. 247e2-3, which seems a plausible passage to which Proclus may 
be alluding: Kal TOAAa OoaUTas Ta dvTa SvTas Pexacapévn Kal EoTIabeIoa (‘having in the 
same way contemplated and feasted upon the other things that really are’). 

387 It is odd that Proclus here uses the verb émotpége1, which would normally refer to the 
return or reversion of a lower entity to a higher (as the soul’s return to the level of 
Intellect), for a turn toward a lower realm. 

Tpaktikty .. Conv: By ‘practical life’, Proclus means one that is opposite from life at 
the Intelligible level. It is a life affected by the irrational parts of its nature. Proclus 
is referring to practical activities in the lower realm. The term tpaxtixty is picked up 
later by wpd€eoww (76.24). See the following note. 
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25 a certain motion of its irrational [elements]3*? and an impulse in its ac- 
tions since it is more eagerly attached to them.3°° On account of this, 
the poet did not allot to it [sc. the race of demigods] some specific ma- 
terial,3°' since inasmuch as it has something from the race before it and 
something <from that> after it, it is genuinely [a race] of demigods, 
because it has blended the mortal life of passion3* together with reason 

77 that has been allotted a divine essence. Thus reason provides to it great 
achievement and success in its deeds, but passion, which is interwoven 
with its reason, adds to it that it acts or is acted upon with either [a feel- 
ing of] sympathy or antipathy. 

5 The iron race, which is fifth, is genuinely last and chthonic since it is 
impassioned (empathés). It is similar to iron in being resistant, unyield- 
ing, earthy, black, and dark. Surely the nature of passion is like this too: 
difficult to correct, ‘hard to bend’ by reason, ‘weighed down from be- 

10 hind’, and having (so to say) no share in reason, which is ‘light’.393 The 
iron to which the poet likens the fifth race is an image (e7k6m) of all of 
these things. Therefore it is likely that this race is last and least in worth 
since it is bound fast in the passions, risking degeneration into a way of 
life that is utterly bestial and irrational, indistinctly procuring for itself 

15 the light of reason. Likewise, iron has only an indistinct resemblance to 
the colour of silver, since it is for the most part dark, for the emotion- 
al faculty (to pathétikon) too has the power of imagination (phantasia) 
which aspires to imitate intellect and reason, but it has been weakened 
through the fact that its activities take place in conjunction with matter. 


389 The MS reading is xivnow té&v dAdyeov (76.24, ‘motion of the irrational [elements]’) 
and refers most probably to the properties of the irrational soul. Kroll questioned 
whether xivnow &Aoyov (‘irrational motion’) might not be a preferable reading, and 
Festugiére accepted Kroll’s suggestion without comment. Although Kroll’s suggestion 
is simpler, it doesn’t help to make the sentence any clearer, and we can make sense 
of the MS reading without it. The next phrase, dpyhv év tois mpdgeow (76.24-5, 
‘[irrational] impulse in its actions’), is parallel to the motion of the irrational in the 
soul. The actions are the activities of members of the heroic race, actions which are no 
longer Intelligible thoughts but rather practical activities in the lower realm. As such 
the impulse (like the motion) is irrational. 

39° trpoBtupoTEpoV aUTAY épaTTdpevov (76.25): ‘them’ refers to the actions and ‘it’ to the 
race of heroes. The heroes, who have acquired an irrational nature, are characterised 
as more eager for the activities that make use of that very nature. 

39" GAnv arréveipiev aT Tiva éaipetov: i.e. some specific metal like gold, silver, or bronze. 

3 Reading thy Oyntoei8i <peta> To 1éGous Cor with Kroll and Festugiére. 

393 in Remp. IL 77.7-10 = Chaldean Oracles fr. 155 (Majercik). It is a doubtful fragment, 
of which the phrase Adyoo SUoKayTTos Kai STrioBoBapris is the most likely to be genuine, 
but see Majercik’s note. The adjective dmc@ofapis (‘weighed down from behind’) 
appears in Plotinus, Enn. V1.9.4, line 22, of a soul being pulled back from the One. 
Lewy and Tardieu (1978), 278 n. 77 doubt the word is Chaldaean since Plotinus does 
not usually quote from the Oracles. Cf. Hadot in Lewy and Tardieu (1978), 709-11. 
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Such, then, are Hesiod’s races. Plato, however, since he divided the 
city-state into two, assigns the gold and silver to those [citizens] that 
have been ranked higher, but the bronze and iron to those ranked low- 
er.3% To the guardian class, he assigns gold since it is pure and imma- 
terial, while to the auxiliary class he assigns silver since the auxiliary 
class is akin to the guardian and receives its education and reason from 
it. To the working class, which makes use of material passions,35 he 
assigns iron and bronze. There is in a certain way an altogether better 
and worse analogue to those [two metals] in this [lowest class]. The 
bronze preserves an analogy of the better part in the lowest class to 
gold, while the iron [preserves an analogy of the worse part] to silver.3%° 
When, therefore, the Muses say that it is necessary not to mix the races 
given by Hesiod or by Plato, but to preserve them as distinct from one 
another (Rep. 546d8—54745), they think it proper that the superior and 
inferior forms of life remain unmixed. Through these metals the two 
[authors] signify differences about the forms of life, which must be pre- 
served whether someone were to distinguish them into five divisions as 
Hesiod does or into two divisions of two each as Plato does. For [the 
Muses add that]3%” the mixture does not preserve the gold pure but from 
the mixture of other [metals] it becomes rusted and decayed and that 
iron no longer preserves its own rank but wishes to perform the tasks of 
silver because of its mixture, even though it is earthy but not fiery and 
dark but not light. 


34 For the division into these four metals and their correspondence with the three classes 
in the ideal city, see Rep. I[I.415a2-7. 

395 r&Beow UAtKois, 77.25: The concerns of the lowest classes in the city are material in 
nature, and so their passions are for material entities rather than for philosophical 
pursuits. 

396 Tt is not clear how Proclus imagines the distinction within the lowest class. Possibly 
the better of the lower classes are skilled workers whose art or work involves planning 
and the worse are unskilled (the difference between, say, artisans and trireme rowers) 
or perhaps the difference involves property ownership or wealth, although these latter 
sorts of distinction seem less philosophically based and so less likely. 

7 For the words of the Muses, see Rep. 547a2—4: ‘Nevertheless, when iron is mixed with 


Re} 


silver and bronze with gold, a dissimilarity and unharmonious diversity will intervene, 
and when they occur, wherever they are generated, always bring war and enmity’ (640 
dé UlyévToOs o1SNPOU apyup Kal yxaAKkoU ypuod avouoldtns eyyevyoeTar Kai avopadia 
avappootos, & yevoueva, ot &v éyyévntat, del TikTel TOAELOV Kail ZxBpav) and Rep. 547b2-7: 
‘After strife has arisen, the two elements pull in opposite directions, iron and bronze 
toward money-making and the possession of land, a house, gold, and silver, but the 
other two (gold and silver) since they are not impoverished but wealthy by nature lead 
their souls to virtue and ancient tradition’ (Ztdcews, Av 8 éye, yevouévns ciAkéTHV dpa 
EKATEPW TH yévEl, TO LEV O1SNPOUV Kal xaAKoUV Ei YONMATIOMOV Kal yi\s KTjoOl Kal Oikias 
xpuciou Te kal dpyUpou, Tw 8’ ati, TO xpUcOU TE Kal dpyupoty, &Te OU Trevopéven GAAG HUcel 
dvtE TAOUGIe, Tas WUXaS Etti THY dpeTHy Kai Thy dpyaiav KaTaoTaow tyéTnV). 
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§43 <Dissimilarity (547b2) as the cause of faction: 78.12-79.24> 
The sacred speech of the Muses** plausibly says that dissimilarity is 
the cause of faction. For if similarity is that which leads the many to 
unity, and if the saying is true that ‘like is friend to like’, then it is surely 
clear that dissimilarity is the cause of faction and of enmity, and that 
what is dissimilar alienates everything to which it is dissimilar. How 
then, in these [circumstances] does dissimilarity give birth to faction 
among the rulers? How could it be anything other than the rulers no 
longer being solely good or having pure natures or being free from 
the way of life of the multitude, but instead mixing with the passions? 
Their dissimilarity to one another comes to pass due to the mixture of 
things that are dissimilar — reason and irrationality, education and lack 
of education, good breeding and ill breeding. When this is introduced, 
some are pulled toward some impulses and desires, others toward oth- 
er desires which they want to fulfil, stimulating factional conflict with 
one another when, due to the dissimilarity of their characters, they no 
longer consider all things as held in common, and no longer flee from 
the distinction between ‘mine’ and ‘yours’, and no longer take pleasure 
or feel distress over the same things. After all, the dissimilarity of their 
characters separates pleasure and pain for them. Since some take de- 
light in some things, while others delight in other things and some are 
vexed over some things, others over others, the private [good] is placed 
ahead of the common [good]. When the desires within them have been 
divided, faction falls upon them, because the private passions that have 
been lurking within each draw them toward various things. 
Factionalism, therefore, destroys the political order (politeia). But dis- 
similarity among the rulers toward one another caused this [factional- 
ism]. And it was the mixture of ruling and non-ruling classes in the city 
that caused this [dissimilarity]. And it was the lack of education (amou- 
sid) about celebrating marriages and matings that caused this [mixture], 
when the guardians were rendered incapable of judging natures that are 
similar and of placing them on the same level as one another. And it was 
the laziness of those educating them that caused this lack, when they 
nurtured their education in physical training, but neglected cultural ed- 
ucation (zousiké). And it was the false vision that the wise rulers had of 
the appropriate time necessary for marriages that caused this [laziness], 
when [their false vision] engendered men who were not entirely up to 
the standard of being guardians. This was because those [wise rulers] 


398 Rep. VIII. 546d8-547a4, where Socrates is considering the decline of the ideal polis 
and connects it with the guardians’ ability to differentiate who belongs in which 
of the three categories of gold, silver, and bronze. When the three categories are 
intermingled, he says, war and enmity result (&ei tixte: TOAEUOV Kai ZxB8pav, 54724). 
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used reasoning together with perception, but perception does not pos- 
sess the infallibility that lies in the intellectual contemplation (theéria) 
of the appropriate time (Kairos). 

It is obvious from all these facts that the opportune moment has the 
greatest power in relation to the destruction of the best political order. 
It is this [moment] which the cycle of the cosmos as a whole determines 
for the correct generation of things. Since all that comes to be, comes 
to be in time, but not everything comes to be at the opportune moment, 
but rather only that which would be destined to achieve the good and 
its appropriate perfection, it is in this respect that the opportune mo- 
ment differs from every other time. 


§44 <The poets and the Muses on dissimilarity and faction: 79.2 5—-80.5> 
This speech itself made clear the close kinship of the race of poets with 
the Muses, since it begins from the Homeric invocation ‘How faction 
first fell upon them’3? and ends with the Homeric quotation ‘this is 
the lineage it is necessary to declare for faction wherever and whenev- 
er it comes to be’. This speech indicates, I suppose, that dissimilarity 
is the root of factionalism and demonstrates that in the invocation to 
the Muses the nature (eidos) of it is divisive and destructive, just as fire 
consumes everything that happens to be available, while in the later 
quotation [it indicates] the cause from which the kind of dissimilarity of 
character is established. 


$45. <Conclusion — the One, sameness, and political unity: 80.6—28> 

The goal of the best constitution is unification (Aendésis), just as it is in 
the composition of the cosmos and, prior to the cosmos down here, [as] 
the One [is], for similarity is also ranked together with (systoikhia) the 
One. It is for this reason that all that proceeds is brought forth through 
similarity from causes that are kindred (o7keios) [to their effects]. All that 
reverts upon its first principle through similarity reverts by means of its 
longing (pothos) for the One, for that which is incapable of remaining 
in the One delights in what is similar in as much as this is akin to the 
One. Now, harmony and rhythm have their existence through similari- 
ty, and over them the Muses have authority — which is surely the reason 
why not every ratio (/ogos) creates rhythm or harmony, but rather [only] 
those that have a share in similarity, that is, the super-particular (epi- 
morios) and the multiple (polyp/asios).4°° The multiply divided and mul- 
tiply composed character of other ratios is alien to the musical ratios. 


399 Proclus cited this Homeric quotation at the beginning of this Essay (4.6—7), note ad loc. 
4° The musical ratios are either multiples (like the octave at 2:1) or else super-particular 
(like the fifth at 3:2 or the fourth at 5:4 or the tone at 9:8). Cf. in Tim. Il 167.31- 
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Therefore correspondingly the Muses, by means of their own activi- 
20 ties and the gifts which they give to the cosmos, have accorded faction 
to dissimilarity in the way of life and, again, friendship to similarity.4*" 
Since the sacred number of the Muses itself is of the nature of the same 
and the similar, since it is the square of the first perfect odd number,*” 
25 marked off in three triads,4°3 not merely perfect* but perfect in every 
way, since is revertible*°s into the monad from which it has proceeded, 
and since it itself yearns to be the new One, let this be our goal in our 
examination of the speech of the Muses: leading our contemplation to 
the One. 
The bee in the speech of the Muses in the Republic. 


168.14 for Proclus’ account of why the Pythagoreans confine genuine symphénia to just 
multiples and super-particulars, rejecting intervals like the eleventh (8:3). 

4: That is, since the harmonies which the Muses impart to the cosmos contain ratios 
that embody both the like and the unlike, they also contribute likeness and unlikeness 
to the cosmos, including forms of likeness such as friendship and unlikeness such as 
factional discord. 

42 "That is, 9 = 3°. 43 That is, three rows of three units each. 44 Or ‘complete’. 

4°5 guveAiooouevos (80.25): literally ‘rolled up’. Proclus has used the verb to describe 
the process of reversion in this essay in section 36 (46.25) and elsewhere in the 
commentary. See our note to 46.25, above. Here it means that the number 9 reverts 
to the number 1. See 4.20-2, above, where the Muses ‘proceed from the monad’ and 
‘desire to be the new one’. 
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These two brief essays bridge the gap between the extensive discus- 
sion of the nuptial number in Essay 13 and the massive commentary 
on the Myth of Er that will follow in volume III of this series. Essay 14 
contains a kind of appendix in tabular form that summarises the three 
arguments that the life of the just person is happier. Essay 15 opens 
with a similar tabular presentation of the main sections of Book X of 
the Republic. 

We can delve no further than the Vatican manuscript (Vat. gr. 2197) 
into the history of these diagrammatic representations of the contents 
of the two essays, but it is striking that both appear on the same page 
(1111r). The scholia to the part of the codex that remained in Florence 
have one somewhat similar tabular presentation of information but this 
summarises divisions to be found among the kinds of powers in Plato’s 
Laws. It does not provide a tabular summary of the content of Proclus’ 
text. Part of Essay 13 carries over onto 1111, so it seems integral to the 
version created by the ninth- or tenth-century copyist. Was it integral 
to the source that he copied? We cannot say. But it is odd that the 
summary of Essay 14 follows the text, while the summary of Essay 15 
precedes the text it summarises. 

But it is perplexing why any scribe or compiler would have chosen to 
present the content of these two essays in particular. They are, after all, 
among the shortest and simplest in Proclus’ Commentary on the Republic. 
They stand rather like a bridge over a river at a point where it is easy 
to ford. Sure — it’s the easiest place to build a bridge. But that fact also 
makes the bridge largely superfluous. 

Diagrams and tables are not uncommon in Byzantine manuscripts, 
especially in Platonic and Aristotelian texts, that is, in manuscripts of 
works of the classical philosophers themselves or interpretations, para- 
phrases, and commentary related to them. Indeed, the same kinds of 
explanatory diagrams appear, for instance, in the texts of Aristotle’s 
Organon and in the complex exegetical tradition on those texts. Such 
diagrams tend to be provided on texts or parts of texts which are par- 
ticularly concerned with differentiating concepts. The tables on 111r in 
the Vatican manuscript bear a close similarity to diagrams like those, to 


* Kroll, vol. 2, 376 ad in Remp. 1 267.29. 
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take just one example, in the manuscripts of Michael Psellos’ opusculum 
on ‘the five phéna?’ (Philosophica Minora 1.51).’ The application of dia- 
grams to this exegetical text of Psellos follows naturally on the similar 
use of diagrams in the presentation of the classical texts themselves, 
which in this instance occupies the majority of the codex. 

What we have then, in these two tables, is almost certainly not a dia- 
grammatic aid which Proclus has supplied, but evidence of later engage- 
ment with Proclus’ text, by readers who valued its contents sufficiently 
to produce this kind of visual aid. Though it remains a little puzzling 
why these two essays should attract diagrams while others do not, it can 
be observed that the schematic nature of their contents makes them 
particularly suited to this treatment. The question, perhaps, is why oth- 
er essays in the commentary have not attracted similar diagrams. There 
are, of course, geometric diagrams in the manuscripts to explain the 
geometrical discussion in Essay 13, but nothing quite like those of 1111. 

At a mere three pages, Essay 14 is by far the shortest of all the essays 
in the Republic Commentary. Only the treatment of Theodore of Asine 
on women’s virtue in Essay 9 (7 pages) and the exegesis of the argument 
in Republic V on knowledge and belief in Essay 10 (10 pages) are short- 
er than Essay 15 (12 pages). Moreover, unlike Essays 9 and 10, Essay 
15 attempts to summarise the structure and content of the whole of 
Book X of the Republic. So both Essays 14 and 15 seem superficial — the 
former because of its absolute brevity, the latter because of its brevity 
relative to its subject matter. Nonetheless, the two essays do hold some 
interest. 

Essay 14 addresses the three arguments in Republic 577c-87b that 
the life of the just person is happier than that of the unjust person. The 
first of these reaches this conclusion on the basis of an analogy with 
the relative happiness of the cities corresponding to the psychic types 
of the philosopher-king, the timocrat, the oligarch, the democrat, and 
the tyrant (580b3-4). Proclus’ comments seem to be intended to cre- 
ate intertextual resonances for those who know their Plato. His char- 
acterisation of the monarchic political order as ‘a way of life that is 
imbued with intelligence’ hearkens back to Socrates’ summary of the 
‘riches’ with which the guardians are endowed (521a4). But this no- 
tion of being endowed with intelligent life also characterises the entire 
cosmos at Timaeus 36e4. The ideal civic constitution or political order 
is, of course, a microcosm of the politeia of the cosmos. This connec- 
tion with the cosmic paradigm is further reinforced by intertextual 
connection with Book X. Proclus’ off-hand remark about intelligence 


> This text is preserved in Bodleianus Baroccianus gr. 87 and Genuensis Bibl. Uni v. F. 


VL. 
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‘saving’ those who possess it (II 81.24) looks forward to the myth of 
Er at 621a7 and we know that he takes the myth to be a suitable con- 
clusion to Plato’s political treatise since it exhibits the governance of 
the celestial polis that serves as the paradigm for the just state on earth 
(II 98.7-9). 

Proclus’ discussion of the argument is attracted to the way in which 
Plato draws the conclusion that the life of the just person is the most 
pleasant. At 582a5, Socrates says that the judge who has experience (em- 
peiria), as well as intelligence (phronésis) and reason (/ogos) is best placed 
to judge which life is most pleasant. Rather than rehearsing carefully 
the steps in Plato’s argument, Proclus spends a paragraph discussing 
the relation between experience, intelligence, and reason. Moreover, 
he does this in ways that we think recall the opening of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics — albeit with a Neoplatonic twist which relates them to the mo- 
ments in the metaphysics of emanation. Thus intelligence corresponds 
to ‘remaining in the cause’, while reason corresponds to procession and 
experience — correlated with the inward movement of what is external — 
becomes reversion. 

The argument concerning the superiority of the pleasures of the 
just person also seems to hint at an Aristotelian connection. Proclus 
off-handedly remarks on ‘the things that are concommitant (pare- 
pomenos) with the ends — which of course some people suppose to be 
themselves the ends’. We take this to be a casual reference to the idea 
that pleasure is something supervenient (epigignomenon) upon the per- 
fection of an activity.3 Proclus’ exegesis of the argument is otherwise 
unremarkable. It simply makes the point that the pleasures of the phi- 
losopher are more real since they occur within what is more real than 
the body (i.e. the soul) and arise from what is more real than bodily 
things like food or sex (i.e. the Forms). But as van Riel has argued, Pro- 
clus’ own theory of pleasure seems to be a hybrid between Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s views on the subject. So it is perhaps unsurprising that even 
a straightforward summary of Plato’s argument should contain some 
Aristotelian resonance. 

Perhaps the most original aspect of Essay 15 is its attempt to unify 
the various themes treated in book X of the Republic. This final book 
seems so disconnected to what comes before that interpreters have long 
suggested that it is at least thematically discontinuous and possibly even 
a later addition tacked on to the dialogue at some subsequent stage. 
Even those who defend the underlying unity of Book X with the rest of 
the dialogue concede the appearance of discontinuity and the disparate 


3 Cf. Aristotle, EN 1174b31. + Van Riel (2000). 
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character of its content. Pappas’ comments are atypical of contempo- 
rary interpreters only in the boldness and charm of his metaphor: 


Reading straight through from Book 9 to Book ro is an experience as abrupt as 
turning off a highway to wind along twisted and unpaved back roads. From the 
comparison between justice and injustice that took two books to prepare, and 
that hearkened back to an intricate argument spanning the Republic, we move 
to a slap-dash collection of arguments about the arts, only tangentially related 
to the dialogue as a whole. Even more suddenly, this discussion lurches into 
an argument for the immortality of the soul; this argument in turn is followed 
by a myth, warning of the otherworldly penalty for leading an unjust life, that 
apparently takes back the Republic’s long and patient defence of justice in terms 
of this world. Then the dialogue ends.5 


Proclus has an answer to this, but we suspect most modern interpret- 
ers won't like it. Book X is a fitting culmination to the Republic since 
its trajectory follows the pathway to redemption prescribed for those 
who would become philosopher-rulers. The discussion of painting and 
poetry offers to purify us from the material images of the world of be- 
coming and the phantasms of pseudo-education. The discussion of the 
soul’s immortality corresponds to the reversion upon the self that fol- 
lows purification. Finally, the myth of Er ascends to the celestial cosmos 
and thus corresponds to the soul’s reversion upon its higher causes (in 
Remp. Il 85.10-86.3). Thus Proclus contends that Neoplatonic psych- 
agogy provides the map that makes perfect sense of Pappas’ seemingly 
twisted and unpaved back roads. 

Apart from this synthesis, the contents of Essay 15 stick fairly close 
to the arguments of Republic X and offer less of interest to the reader of 
Proclus than the context might lead one to expect. Thus the principal 
philosophical aim of Proclus’ exegesis of the claim that the painter is 
at three removes is to show that he does not imitate an imitation of a 
Form. Sensible artefacts, like a bed, are mot images of anything found 
in the intelligible realm. Proclus is in fact much more explicit that 
Socrates does not mean exactly what he seems to mean at Republic 5974: 


the objects that have been made as images in relation to the intelligible realm 
(cf. 29c1) are objects that exist by nature (phusei), and not those that exist by 
artistic skill (technéi). The skilled craftsman does not make what he makes in 
accordance with certain [ideal] forms, even if Socrates in the Republic (596b) 
seems to say this. But the subject matter of that passage concerns a paradigm. 
It is not about the actual Forms, but about the forms used down here. After all, 
he says that their maker is the god and Demiurge, but he is not the demiurgic 
maker of the Forms. 

(Proclus, in Tim. I 344.8-13)° 


5 Pappas (1995), 178. ° Trans. Runia and Share (2008). 
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The question of whether there are Forms for artefacts is one that oc- 
cupies Proclus a good bit in other works, but one would not guess that 
from Essay 15.7 

Proclus’ treatment of the argument for the soul’s immortality (Rep. 
698d-12a) is somewhat more interesting. As is often the case, Proclus 
takes the opportunity to clarify exactly which parts of the soul are im- 
mortal according to Plato. It is only the rational part to which this argu- 
ment applies. This interpretive task is set for the Neoplatonists by the 
apparently sweeping statement by Socrates in Phaedrus 245c5 that all 
soul is immortal, while the Timmaeus calls the irrational parts of the soul a 
‘mortal form of life’ (Ti. 69c7). Proclus’ own view is that the irrational 
parts of the soul accompany not the material body, but the pneumatic 
one. They thus survive the death of the earthly body and are appro- 
priately disciplined in the afterlife described in the myth of Er. The 
pneumatic body, however, does not endure through the rational soul’s 
apokatastasis or return to its native star; cf. in Tim. UI 234.8-238.23. So 
while the irrational parts of the soul may be spoken of as immortal rel- 
ative to the ensouled body of flesh and blood, they are not immortal in 
the same full-blooded sense in which the rational soul is. 

The complicated status of the irrational soul crops up in the context 
of the Book X argument because it looks as if the argument offered 
there for immortality could generalise to these irrational and mortal 
parts of the soul. After all, spirit and desire are implicated in the moral 
vices that are both the greatest per se evil of the soul in general — proper 
evils which are also assumed to be not such as to destroy it. Avoiding 
this implication requires Proclus to do some careful work with the ar- 
gument of Republic 608e—611a. Proclus begins with Socrates’ claim that 
for each thing there is one congenital (symphyton, 609ag) evil through 
which each thing perishes, if it is capable of perishing at all. But Proclus 
adds a further distinction between such evils leading to the destruction 
of the object per se or per accidens. He has in mind here the objection that 
clever students inevitably make to Socrates’ claim that the soul’s con- 
genital evil (moral vice) does not destroy it: ‘What about the criminal 
who gets the death penalty?’ This is per accidens destruction — not per 
se, since it does not happen inevitably. (After all, some criminals escape 
justice.) Finally, Proclus adds, or perhaps makes explicit, a further dis- 
tinction among ‘greatest evils’. 

The very greatest of evils is one whose presence does not actually 
destroy the subject in which it inheres but instead merely makes it bad in 
perpetuity. The justification for this is that existing in a bad condition is 
worse than not existing at all. The short-term goal of this distinction is 


7 d’Hoine (2006). 
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to vindicate the claim that moral vice is worse for the soul than disease 
is for the body: disease puts the body in a bad condition, but then makes 
up for it somewhat by destroying it and putting it out of its misery. Yet 
moral vice does worse things to the soul by causing it to be bad, but 
without removing it from existence in this bad condition (in Remp. II 
89.28-go.1). So, somewhat paradoxically, what we might term ‘non- 
lethal evils’ are worse than the lethal ones. The poor sword that perish- 
es by its greatest evil, rust, is at least fortunate enough to be rid of its 
humiliating and degrading rust when the rust destroys it, for then the 
rust is gone too in a kind of kamikaze attack on its underlying subject. 

Now, the irrational parts of the soul are implicated in the moral vices: 
a soul is unjust when, for instance, appetite plays the role that reason 
should. Does the irrational soul depart the body still encrusted with its 
vices? Proclus thinks the answer must be Yes. So these moral vices look 
like they have a claim to being the greatest of evils and, moreover, are 
non-lethal to their subject. So the argument presented here seems to 
prove too much for a Neoplatonist: it proves the immortality of both the 
rational and the irrational parts of the soul. This follows from a kind of 
ambiguity in the notion of ‘greatest evil’. Some things have only level-1 
greatest evils. Like the rusty sword, there’s an end in sight to level-1 
greatest evils. But level-2 greatest evils are non-lethal and all the worse 
for that. If we assume that subjects are immune to perishing except 
through their greatest proper evils, and if we assume that the irrational 
soul in fact has a level-2 proper evil, then it appears that the irrational 
soul will be just as imperishable as the rational one — a conclusion that 
Proclus does not welcome. 

Fortunately, the imperishability principle is qualified by a higher- 
order principle: nothing can be a level-2 greatest proper evil for a thing 
if it is natural for that thing. Moral vices like cowardice and lack of dis- 
cipline are irrational and so are unnatural to the zational part of the soul 
but, in a sense, natural to the irrational part (91.11-15). (This principle 
presumably does not cover level-1 proper evils, since rust is perfectly 
natural for swords and other metallic objects.) Thus the potential dis- 
astrous consequence of a Platonic argument establishing that the irra- 
tional soul is immortal in exactly the same sense as the rational soul is 
averted. 

The least interesting part of Essay 15 is the last part. In it Proclus 
provides a textual division of the myth of Er. We will have much more 
to say about his reading of the myth in volume III. We simply observe 
now that Essay 15 ends on an uncharacteristic note. Having summa- 
rised very, very briefly the symbolic significance of some of the major 
elements in the myth, Proclus says that these pithy summaries are ‘seeds 
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for contemplation’ for the use of those who wish to work through them 
and unfold their meaning. We think it is unusual for Proclus to explic- 
itly invite his audience to harvest the fruits of allegorical interpreta- 
tion on their own. If the Republic Commentary were an entirely finished 
work, completed and edited by Proclus, this summary would presum- 
ably point forward to Essay 16. But the fact that some of the seams in 
the work are still showing does not reduce it to an ad hoc collection of 
disparate materials. 
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8x On the Three Arguments Showing that the 
Just Life is Happier than the Unjust 


There are three arguments in the ninth book of the Republic showing 

5 the happiness (ewdaimonia) of the most just life and the wretchedness 

of the unjust. The first is made by analogy of ways of life with con- 

stitutions, the second from the means of judging, by which [types of 

individual] are judged more or less than one another,® the third on the 

basis of the perfection in their activities, whether it is unmixed in any 

10 way with the opposite, or whether it is mixed. Since for some people 

the goal (te/os) is pleasure, but for others it is intelligence (phronésis), if it 

should be shown that the just man is superior in each individually and 

in both together, he would with good reason win the prize for victory, 

even if [his goodness] should escape the notice of both gods and human 
beings. This then was the challenge lying before Socrates. 


<I. FIRST ARGUMENT (577C1-—580c8): 81.14-27)> 


15 So the argument from the analogy with types of constitution seems to 
attempt to make its case on both bases,° in that it shows that the mo- 
narchic constitution’? is filled with a way of life that is endowed with 
intelligence,'' because it puts in order the city as a whole and is the most 


* Festugiére rightly declared this sentence ‘so elliptical as to be almost unintelligible’ 
(vol. 2, 191). Certainly, Proclus is assuming that we remember our Republic very well 
to make sense of it. The three means of judging (kritéria) are experience (empeiria), 
practical intelligence (phronésis), and reason (/ogos) (582e6). The three types of person 
who are judging are the philosopher, the lover of gain (philokerdés), and the lover of 
honour (philotimos). Each has their own appropriate type of pleasure, and Socrates 
argues that the philosopher is superior to the other two in each of these means of 
judging (582a8-e9). 

That is, on the basis both of pleasure and of intelligence. 


No} 


8 


The political order or constitution of the ideal city is here characterised as monarchical 
on the basis of Plato’s enumeration of the types of men whose happiness is to be 
compared at Rep. 580b2-4: kal Tous GAAous é€fj5 TevTE SvTAs KpivE, BACIAIKOV, TILOKPATIKOV, 
OALyaPYXIKOV, SNUOKPATIKOV, TUPAVVIKOV. 

Compare Rep. 521a2—4 where Socrates characterises the political order in which the 
guardians rule in these terms (év pov yap atti &pfouow of TH Svt1 TAOUIO1, Ov ypUGiIOU 


GAN oF Sei Tov evSaiyova TAouTEIV, Cetis &yabiis Te Kai Zugpovos) with the life of the 
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pleasurable in that it is the only constitution which is free (577c) and 

in accord with itself. The tyrannical constitution is full of the opposite 
qualities. It is without pleasure, since tyrants are always suspicious of 20 
those who are ruled, living in fear (5 78a4) and envy and distrust and all 

such feelings, and since those who are ruled live under compulsion and 
lamentation (578a7) and a way of life entirely against their will. And it 

has no share of intelligence, if indeed intelligence, when it is present, 

saves those who have it. But the tyrannical constitution is the off-spring 25 
of one appetite,’? which is a criminal one," shackling other ones and 

reason itself, which is the recipient of intelligence. 


<II. SECOND ARGUMENT (58244-583AI1): 
81.27-82.16> 


The manner of the attempted proof which sets out from the means 82 
of judging (kritérion) also proceeds from intelligence itself, in the role 

both of material and of instrument." When it is said that everything is 

judged either by intelligence (phronésis) or by reason (/ogos) or by experi- 

ence (empeiria, 58245), it is clear, I suppose, that the faculty which truly 

judges the worth (awia) of the things that exist is intelligence (phroné- 5 
sis), for which reason some have said that it is the goal of human life. 

But experience precedes intelligence, since it is a kind of understanding 
(gnésis)'5 which runs ahead of it, and provides material to intelligence. 

This is because those who are going to be endowed with intelligence 

need experience as well, but only as an underlying prior foundation, 

since they themselves have imposed the bond of causation, but experi- 10 
ence states merely that something is so."° Reason (/ogos) thirdly, makes 
understandable and makes believable all the things which intelligence 

has discerned, employing the methods through which it reveals the in- 

ternal activity of intelligence. And while experience is a motion from 

the outside inwards, reason is a procession from the inside outwards, 15 


cosmos which serves as the paradigm for these philosophical rulers at Tim. 36eq4—5 
(Beiav &pyxny HpEato atravoTou Kai Eugpovos Biou pds Tov OUpTTAVTA Xpdvor). 

= Cf. 573d for lust, the internal tyrant. 

83 Cf. 571b for the criminal or lawless desires. Lust or erés in the negative sense seems to 
be their root. 

4 We accept Kroll’s suggestion of dpydvou for the manuscript’s dpydveov, as did Festugiére. 

's Cf. Aristotle, Metaphys. 981416, where experience is said to be a gnésis of particulars. 

*6 Aristotle’s Metaphysics 981a28—30 seems to be apposite. There Aristotle claims that the 
reason we respect the person who possesses techné over the person who merely has 
experience is that: toto 8 ém1 of pév Thy aitiav icaow of 8’ ov. of pév yap euTeIpo1 TO STI 
ev ioao, 81671 8’ ovK iocotv: of SE TO 81dT1 Kai Thy aitiav yvwpifouol. 
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and intelligence is a judgement which remains within, since the soul 
awakens it within itself.” 


<III. THIRD ARGUMENT (583B1I-—587BI0): 
Oi. 7=8 3.25 


It is clear that the argument from the difference between pleasures 
attempts its proof from no other basis than from the things that are 
concomitant with the ends" — which of course some people [wrongly] 
20 suppose to be themselves the ends. Therefore this argument’? shows 
from these points that the life of the just possesses more of the good 
than does the life of the unjust in three ways, because it is superior in 
the form of pleasure, in the subject who experiences the pleasure (to 
hédomenon), and in that from which pleasure arises. And this last is the 
object of pleasure (to héston). ‘To some people the pleasure is pure,”° and 
that which takes pleasure is more truly existent (since it is the soul), and 
25 that from which pleasure arises is the genuinely existent and true ob- 
ject. For others though the pleasure is mixed with pain, and that which 


7 Alternatively, with Usener’s conjecture of atthv for the MS’ atti, we might translate 
‘since the soul awakens itself within itself’, that is, /ogos is an internal process of the soul 
gaining self-knowledge. 

80 Bf ad THvV ASovdy Ts Siapopas Adyos SfAov ws oUSapydbev GAAoGev 7 ard Tédv 
TrapeTropeveov érriyeipet Tois TéAco1, & 81) Kal avTa TEAN TiIvés vouiZouow: On the basis of 
Chald. Philos. 207.15-17 (inter alia), van Riel (2000) argues that Proclus’ theory of 
pleasure resembles Plotinus’ in being a fusion of Aristotelian and Platonic ideas. The 
notion that pleasure is a concomitant of certain activities (which are, in fact, the goal) 
is part of the Aristotelian legacy. Thus in the passage at hand, trapetrouevov plays the 
role of étryivoyevev in Aristotle’s famously difficult remark at 1174b3 1-3 teAeot 88 Thy 
évépyslav f HSovn ovy cs fh Eis EvuTTaPYOUTA, GAN’ cog EtrtyVdpEVvev TI TEAOS. 

‘9 With Festugiére adopting Usener’s suggestion of ottos for ob tes. 

*e Plato’s argument in fact sits rather awkwardly with Proclus’ own account of pleasure 
according to which the philosopher knowing the higher realities is beyond pleasure 
or pain; cf. in Remp. 124.5-10. As van Riel points out, there is a tension in Proclus’ 
notion of ‘pure pleasure’. We can speak of an ‘unimpeded activity’ of philosophical 
contemplation (thus pleasure in one of Aristotle’s senses seems apposite), but we cannot 
speak of a return to a natural condition, so that more Platonically inflected notion 
of pleasure has no place (cf. in Tim. IIL 287.17-20 and in Remp. I 226.26—7). Proclus 
defends a view of pleasure that involves a fusion of these Aristotelian and Platonic 
notions. His preferred way of describing the ‘pleasure’ that the philosopher derives 
from filling his soul with what is most real is ‘divine ease’ 8eia paotavn; cf. Plat. Theol. 
I §15 76.1-5. He borrows this notion of ease from (inter alia) Rep. 5255-6 where the 
philosophers study mathematics both for the sake of practical aims (like counting their 
troops in war) but also for ‘ease in turning the soul itself from Becoming to Truth and 
Being’ (adtijs Tis puxXtis Paotavns YeTAOTPOOAIs aTTd yeveoews Er” GANGEIdV TE Kal OUCIay). 
See van Riel (2000), 127. 
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takes pleasure is the body, and the object of pleasure is a bodily one 
since it exists in matter, all of which things are not truly existent. Since 
these things differ in this way, the pleasure of the just is better than that 
of the unjust, so that the life of the just is in general better than their life 
too. Therefore according to all arguments living justly is happier than 
living unjustly. And this was the object of our enquiry. 
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83 


because the object of pleasure is bodily and false 


because that which takes pleasure is a body 


Mixed perfection 
like that of the 


unjust 


because the form of pleasure is mixed with suffering 


because the object of pleasure is really existent and true 


because that which takes pleasure is the soul 


in activity 
Perfection 
mixture, like 
that of the just 


without 


because the form of the pleasure is pure 


Essay 14 


by experience 


by reason (Jogos) 


Second argument | Third argument from perfection 


from the means 


of judging 
more or less than 


(kritérion), by 
which those who 
are judged have 
one another 


<Summary in the Form of a Table: 83> 


by intelligence (phronésis) 


from the tyrannical constitution, since it is without 
pleasure due to suspicion of those ruled, and is a life with 
no share of intelligence and without free choice 


First argument 


by analogy of 
lives to types of 


constitution 


In three ways the just life is happier than the unjust, and they are these: 


from the monarchic constitution which is full of intelligent 
life, since it puts in order the whole of the city, and is most 
pleasant, since it alone is free and dear to itself 
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The major sections of the Tenth Book 84 


Criticism of poetry as mimetic but 
not educational 


On the immortality of souls 


On the providence of the gods and 
daemons concerning souls which are 
descending into becoming and those 
which are transcending it 


Whatever is a copy, is at third 
remove from the truth, and is an 
imitation not of the universal but of 
the partial object 


‘That poetry is mimetic and because 
of this is not useful for civic life 


That poetry has neither true 
knowledge nor correct opinion of 
the things about which it speaks 


That poetry stirs the passions: 
tragedy arousing the love of grief, 
comedy the love of laughter, and for 
this reason it harms souls 


That the soul is immortal 


What kind of soul is immortal 


On the different allotted spheres 
(/éxis) and the judges 


On the arrangement of the cosmos 


On lives and lots and ordering of 
souls 


How souls descend into bodies 


On the Principal Topics in the Tenth Book of the Republic 85 


<I. INTRODUCTION: 85.3-86.3> 


The Tenth Book is divided into three principal topics. The first of these 

is directed towards a critique of poetry on the grounds that it is mimet- 

ic, but not educative of souls. The second establishes the immortality 5 
of the soul and reveals its kinship with the divine. The third provides 

the myth itself, which exhibits providence as a whole, both daemonic 

and divine, which governs souls both descending into becoming and 10 
transcending becoming, and the multi-form ways of each. These being 

the three subjects, it is clear that the first proposes to separate us from 
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material images (e/dé/on) and to lead us up from the illusions (phanta- 
sia) of false learning, because these draw us down to the very last of 
existent things, which are in fact partial (werikos) and imitative of exist- 
ent things, but do not truly exist themselves, and [to lead us up] from 
what is simply and entirely a fictive life. The topic arranged after that 
reverts us upon ourselves and leads us back into our own proper life 
and immortality, which we possess essentially (kat’ ousian), and into the 
simplicity of our own Aypostasis. For indeed it is shown that the soul is 
simple, even if it is imagined to be a composite because of the irrational 
element, and that it is immortal and not of mortal form (thnétoeidés), 
and that it is a thing akin to the divine, even if ...*T yoked together with 
bodies. The third topic also brings about our reversion, but towards the 
things prior to us and to the oversight of the superior beings and prov- 
idence and fate (heimarmené) which descends to us, since we possess an 
amphibious nature, which both ascends and descends. Indeed the lives 
and the lots** show that the ways down are under the supervision of 
the gods, and those who purify us in Hades or the punishing daemones 
place the lives which occur after generation (genesis) under the control 
of those who are superior [to us]. 


<II. CONDEMNATION OF MIMETIC ART: 
86.4-89.5> 


These then are the principal topics of this book, but the first topic is 
divided again into four. The first part of it is that which shows what ex- 
actly an imitation (siméma) is and what mimetic art is. And he achieves 
this by making the distinction that the universal (to katholou) and the 
particular object are different in the case both of natural (physikos) and 
of manufactured objects (tekAnétos). And the natural object participates 
primarily in the general, and the manufactured object is a partial image 
(eidélon) of this partial object. For example among natural objects, there 
is the form of the man and some particular man, and the image (e7kén) 
of some particular man, and among manufactured objects there is the 
form of the bed and some particular bed, and that which seems like a 
bed. And among artificial objects there are three makers of beds. The 
artist is the maker of the imitation, the bed-maker of some particu- 
lar bed, and a god is the maker of the form of the bed. For whatever 


** Usener, followed by Kroll, detects a lacuna after xév in 85.22. It appears to be a brief 
one, and Festugiére translates Scholl’s conjecture, paivnta AcAwBnyévov: ‘even if it 
appears mutilated when yoked together with bodies’. 

» That is, the choices of future lives which Plato relates in the Myth of Er and the 
drawing of lots (617d-62 1b). 
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eternally exists (like the form) a god is responsible, and the craftsman is 
responsible for some particular bed itself in accordance with the form, 
and the maker of images is responsible for the imitation. And among 
natural objects a god is responsible for the form, the father is respon- 
sible for a particular person in each case,*} and once more the artist is 
responsible for the likeness. 

And making these distinctions, he defines an imitation as the im- 
age (eidolon) of some particular thing, which is third removed from the 
form of the bed. What exists truly is the form of the bed, and not some 
particular bed — because this particular bed has arisen along with other 
different beds, being a different thing in distinction to the form nor, 
to an even greater extent, is the image [of a bed] really existent. It fol- 
lows that the mimetic art is craftsman of that which is third removed 
from the truth. Nor is it the case that a particular bed is an imitation 
(miméma) of the form, but is rather a specific receptacle (bypodoché) [of 
the form]. From which fact it is clear that he does not take the form [of 
which the image is an imitation] to be the intelligible form (because 
then [the image] would be a perceptible imitation of the intelligible 
form, as Timaeus said (48e5-—7)), but it is instead the form existing in 
those very particulars, which of course participate in the [intelligible] 
form. Therefore the [copy] of this object does not participate in an in- 
telligible [form].** So the mimetic art is the crafter of that which is third 
from the truth, and the form is the truth, since it truly is and only is; for 
this reason it is only a bed and nothing else. From this the imitation of 
the bed is at three removes, because it does not participate in the form 
of the bed, but is rendered similar to that which does participate in it. 

The second part after this in the first main topic is that which shows 
how all poetry is a kind of imitation (598d7—601b8). And he shows it in 
this way. It is clear that every poet imitates words and actions of human 
lives. And that these are of various kinds is also clear. These are, for ex- 
ample, generals, lawgivers, orators, craftsmen, shipwrights. Therefore 
the poet either does in fact know these same things, the number and 
kind of them that he imitates, for example commanding an army, giving 
a speech, making laws, building ships, or else he does not know them, 
but merely imitates them through certain apparent resemblances. But 
if someone knew these things he would not choose to remain engaged 
in the actions of the worse kind of person, depriving himself of the 


* Translating the MS’ tuyov (‘in each case’) rather than tuydvtos, suggested by Usener (in 
Schdéll 47.23). 

4 This appears to be the sense, though there is a lacuna here at 87.1. Kroll suggests seven 
characters, Schéll four to five. 
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greater, unless for the sake of play*s he should practise making images 
before the true things. For no one would work earnestly on the worse 
instead of the better, if he had the capacity for both. So the remaining 
possibility is that he works at imitations out of ignorance of true things. 
It follows then that if every poet pursues imitations in earnest, and every 
person who pursues imitations in earnest but pursues nothing else is an 
imitator (mimétés), therefore every poet is an imitator, if he is not able 
to do anything better than imitating. Nothing confirms this more than 
that none of the poets, in so far as he is a poet, is a statesman (politikos), 
because no statesman is an imitator, but every poet is an imitator.’¢ 

The third part of this same topic is the argument that every poet is 
neither a person who has rational knowledge (epistémén) of the things 
which he imitates, nor one who has true opinions (601b9—602bs). 
There are three arts concerning each thing: one which employs as an 
instrument the object created (as for example the art of horse-riding 
uses a bridle), another which crafts (as that of the bridle-maker does), 
and another which imitates the real bridle (as the art of the painter 
does). The first of these arts is the one with rational knowledge, be- 
cause it knows the purpose of the bridle and its use — because the final 
(telikos) cause is the principal one (kwriétatos), and he who knows the 
principal cause has knowledge of a thing entirely, and the one who 
employs an instrument knows that instrument’s final cause. The sec- 
ond art has a correct opinion about a bridle, because the bridle-maker 
learns that a bridle must be a certain way, learning from the person 
who uses the bridle, and although he is ignorant of the cause (witia), he 
makes a bridle to these specifications. And the art of painting imitates 
the appearance (eidos) of the bridle, looking to the shape of the one 
made by a craftsman, knowing neither its use, as does the art of using 
the bridle, nor the manner of its production, as does the art which 
crafts a bridle. Therefore the imitator (simétés) is one who possesses 
neither true knowledge nor correct opinion about the things which he 
imitates. 

The fourth main argument (602c—606d) after these is that poetry is a 
source of harm to those who listen to it, because it strangles the ration- 
al part of the soul, but increases the emotional faculty (to pathétikon), 
because this faculty loves pleasure and grief. While tragedy makes it 
love lamentation, comedy makes it love laughter. What need is there 
to speak about the masses? But even in the case of those who are 


*s The reference to ‘play’ may be a faint echo of Phaedrus 276b5-6. 

*6 This is slightly ironic given that the cosmos serves as a paradigm for the ideal city. The 
difference, however, is what one creates images of, that is, whether one produces copies 
of the intelligible forms or copies of the copies of the intelligible forms. 
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reasonable and of moderate virtue,’’ it causes trouble to the emotional 
faculty, because they consider it nothing improper to feel pity along 
with the misfortunes of others and to laugh along with the disgraces of 
others, but since they do these things first in play, they later do them 
in earnest because of their habituation to them.*® Therefore if poetry 
is mimetic of emotions, and that which is mimetic of the emotions in- 
creases the emotional faculty, and that which increases the emotional 
faculty is unsuited to well-governed cities, the conclusion is obvious. 


<III. IMMORTALITY OF THE RATIONAL SOUL: 
89.6-92.19> 


So the first principal topic is divided into the parts discussed, and the 
section concerning the soul is separated into two. The first part of it 
is that which shows that the soul is immortal, while the second part 
defines precisely what kind of soul one must consider to be immortal. 


<A. The soul is immortal: 89.9-92.3> 


<1. Presentation of the doctrine: 89.9-90.10> 

So the first part proceeds through the following arguments: the soul 
is not destroyed by its own proper evil (kakia). That which is not de- 
stroyed by its own proper evil is everlasting, because one thing destroys, 
which is its proper evil (to kakon). So that which is not destroyed by that 
which alone can destroy it is everlasting. Therefore the soul is ever- 
lasting. The argument sets out from cause of destruction for destructi- 
ble things, and it is not simply a syllogism, but a demonstration which 
gathers what destruction is on the basis of its cause.*® For the sake of 
articulating this argument he makes several definitions. 


7 The ‘greatest accusation’ against theatre (605c—606d): It creates a kind of cognitive 
dissonance even in good people since they enjoy the portrayal of characters reacting to 
adversity exactly as they would not allow themselves to react. 

In Essay 5 (I 49.13-51.25) Proclus responds to the Aristotelian claim that theatre could 
educate the passions and contribute toward moderation of the passions (metriopatheia). 
His fundamental premise is that the person who enjoys imitations becomes such as the 
objects of imitation are. 

29 Kal ZoTIV OUX ATIAdS TUAACYIO"ds, GAAG ATrdBeikis avaipotioa Ti pbopav aa aitias. This 


0 


mysterious contrast contains interesting verbal echoes of the contrast between dianoia 
and noésis in the doubly divided line. Proclus says that this argument ‘sets out from’ 
(hérmétai) the cause of destruction for destructible things. At Rep. 511b Socrates says 
that the dialectician does not treat his hypotheses as first principles (archai) but as steps 
(ekbaseis) or starting points (hormai). Moreover, these hypotheses are subsequently 
destroyed (anairousa, 533c7) in the process of dialectical reasoning. Long ago, 
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1. In particular one definition is that there is one fault (kakon) for each 
destructible thing, among animals, among plants, among things 

20 without soul, as for instance rotting for wood, rust for plants, oph- 
thalmia for animals.3° 

2. A second definition is that it is necessary that something does not 
take on the cause of its destruction incidentally (kata symbebékos), as 
for instance when injustice destroys, because the one who is unjust 
pays the penalty and is executed. In this instance injustice destroys 
incidentally. 3" If it destroyed in itself (kath’ auto), it would do this 
everywhere and in all cases. 

25 3. The third definition is that the greatest fault is not one which caus- 
es death (for this kind of fault liberates the possessor from the very 
fault itself), but the fault which does not destroy that in which it is. 
And this depends upon the concept which states that not being is 
a lesser evil than being in a bad condition.* So it follows that the 


Baltzly (1996) argued that what is envisioned in Plato’s description of dialectic is a 
conclusion based on a self-refutation argument and that this method was illustrated 
in Plato’s dialogues. Note that Proclus here approaches a self-refutation argument. 
The proponent of the view that the soul is mortal (and who accepts that moral vice 
is its flaw and, moreover, that this flaw is not fatal) in effect asserts that the soul is 
destroyed through non-fatal causes: a contradiction. Thus the immortality of the soul 
is established unhypothetically from its causes since the assertion that the soul is mortal 
is self-refuting or involves an inherent contradiction (at least given certain shared 
assumptions about a thing’s proper evil). 

The abbreviation of Plato here makes for a puzzling statement. Plato had Socrates say 
that ophthalmia was the fault for eyes, some other disease for the whole body (6086, 
ff.). Proclus most likely expects his readers or listeners to remember this, rather than 
really believing that ophthalmia is the unique proper fault of animals in general. 

Here Proclus transposes Plato’s discussion at 60ge into the Aristotelian language of 
per se and accidental causes. It is not clear that his transposition is entirely warranted. 
When, to take an Aristotelian example, the golfer heals he is a per accidens cause, while 
the doctor (who happens to also golf) is the per se cause. (Or perhaps, even more 
strictly, the science of medicine in his soul heals.) By contrast, Plato’s claim is that 
the salmonella-infested sausage roll is not the cause of death for the one who eats it. 
Rather, it is whatever malady the bacteria produce in the eater’s body. Cf. Rep 609e1-6 


*Evvdei yap, Tw 8 éyo, © TAavKev, St1 08 Urd THs THV oITiwv Trovnpias, f dv 7 aUTav 


© 


éxeivoov, cite TaAaidTn¢ elite caTTpdTN; EitE HTITOV OOD, OUK CiduEba Beiv oOdpa aTrdAAUo Fat 
GAN éav YEev EuTOIT T] AUTHV Trovnpia Tv o1Tiwv TH THUATI GHPATOS HOXONpiav, Pr|ooLEV 
auTO SP éxeiva Ud Tis aUTOU Kakias vooou oUons a&troAwAégvor: It’s not clear this is quite 
the same point. Aristotle’s point seems to be that the person who cites the sausage 
roll as the cause of death cites only the per accidens cause. To make clear why the killer 
roll is a killer, one needs to address it from the proper perspective: it kills gua tainted 
sausage roll, just as the golfer cures gua doctor. Generalising from Plato’s example, he 
seemingly thinks that the roll is not a killer at all. Rather, the body’s own proper evil 
destroys it. 

Kroll and Festugiére both compare with in Alc. 144.4; 337-11 (Westerink). Festugiére 
adds that the same general proposition is repeated below at 90.25. 
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per se evil of the soul is greater than the per se evil of the body, for 
instance injustice is greater than disease, because while injustice 
makes the soul bad without destroying it, disease makes bad and 
destroys the body which has it. 


The demonstration depends upon these definitions when they have 
been made: the soul is not destroyed by its own proper, per se evil, and 
that which is not destroyed by its own proper per se evil is everlasting, 
therefore the soul is everlasting. And even if someone were to say that 
when the body dies the soul is destroyed, it would be necessary for this 
person to say that the body, when it is destroyed, produces the soul’s 
own fault in it, so that it might be destroyed by the evil that belongs 
to it, rather than the evil that is alien to it. But if this were so, it would 
necessarily follow that those who are ill become more unjust and more 
evil with respect to all other faults. But this is absurd. Therefore the 
soul would not be destroyed by the destruction of the body. 


<2. Difficulties and responses: 90.10-9 1.1 8> 

a. If someone should be puzzled, as to how ensoulment (empsychia) 
is destroyed through the dissolution of the body in which it is, we 
shall say that the dissolution of the living body, in so far as it is liv- 
ing, is also a fault for the ensoulment. [This must be so] since the 
ensoulment is in fact 77 the subject (bypokeimenon), and everything 
which exists in the subject requires the nature of the subject in or- 
der to be. Therefore if its being is a common property of both, and 
its non-being is also a common property, and the cause of non-be- 
ing to either in itself is also a cause of non-being to the remaining 
part [of the composite], for this same reason, it is not [a cause of 
non-being] by accident (kata symbebékos). 

b. Someone may move on to consider the irrational part (a/ogos) itself, 
which Timaeus clearly calls ‘a mortal form of life’ (69c7), and may 
be puzzled as to how that also is not immortal, which is not de- 
stroyed by injustice and cowardice and lack of discipline (akolasia), 
since these are its greatest faults, if these are indeed not lethal. For 
that which is not destroyed by the greatest faults would not be de- 
stroyed by lesser ones. And this is credible because of the principle 
established earlier, which states that the fault which is not lethal is 
greater than the lethal one. If someone should be puzzled by this, we 
shall answer that these things are the greatest of faults, but in ration- 
al things (/ogzkos), while in irrational ones, they are in a certain way 
natural (kata physin) to them. This is because the irrational parts are 
beast-like, and to such things operating irrationally is natural, and 
behaving with reason is unnatural. For example for dogs barking is 
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natural, and for donkeys gluttony is. And if these are not the greatest 
faults33 for the irrational part, it is no surprise that it too is destroyed 
along with the subject in which it exists, just as the ensoulment is de- 

5 stroyed. So this occurs only whenever the rational part is altogether 
separated from that which lives along with it. 

c. If someone enquires as to how then the soul’s wickedness does not 
entirely destroy it, if indeed it is the definition of a fault (kakon) that 
it is destructive to that of which it is a fault, we shall say that injus- 
tice and lack of discipline are destructive, but they are destructive 

10 to the intellective and discursive activities of the rational soul and to 
correct opinion, while conversely they increase the activities of the 
irrational parts. For that reason we were saying that [these quali- 
ties] belong naturally to those parts, because the rational and the 
irrational soul have opposite tendencies, and that which is natural 
to one puts the remaining part of the soul into a state contrary to 
nature.3+ For that reason the total separation of the irrational from 

15 the rational soul extinguishes the life [of the irrational]. Therefore 
the fault in a soul corrupts something of the activities of the ration- 
al part, and in this way each fault is destructive to that of which it 
is a fault: it is destructive to the same extent as it is a fault. 


<3. Corollary: 91.19-92.3> 
19 This then is how the present discussion has situated the previous main 
point. After this he introduced a corollary (porisma) as follows: that souls 
do not become more numerous nor less (611a4—9). If they should be- 
come less numerous, one of them will be destroyed. And it has been 
shown that it is indestructible (aphthartos). If they should become more 
numerous, they will arise from mortal things. But this is impossible, so 


33 That is to say, they are not non-lethal greatest faults. See the discussion of this point in 
our Introduction to Essays 14 and 15. 

4 It is unclear how comfortably this view fits alongside Proclus’ more nuanced 
presentation in Essay 7 at 207.14-210.6. There, Proclus distinguished the intrinsic 
from the relational virtues of each part of the soul. When the spirited part of the soul, 
for instance, pursues its goals of honour and winning without regard to the commands 
of reason, there is a sense in which it acts in accordance with its own intrinsic excellence. 
Proclus explicitly says, moving to the level of political class instead of psychic part, that 
the businessman who ruthlessly pursues gain by any means whatsoever manifests the 
intrinsic virtue of the appetitive part of the soul, but is only dishonest (sochthéros) 
insofar as he is a subject to the authority of the polis. If we identify rationality with 
the proper exercise of each irrational part’s relational virtues, then there is a sense in 
which each part’s intrinsic (and thus natural?) excellence is contrary to reason. If not 
irrational, then at least arational. The source of the underlying tension is, as always, the 
composite soul, which simultaneously has parts whose natures are at odds with reason 
and yet the composite is itself, in some sense, natural. 
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that all things do not become immortal. Yet each thing that comes to 
be, comes to be from something. So if some soul should arise from the 
mortal, and having come to be should become immortal, the mortal will 
become immortal, since it becomes a soul. Now, since souls will con- 
stantly be coming into being, the mortal as a whole will be consumed in 
the generation of these things which are immortal, which will not return 
anything to the generation of the mortal. You may conclude from these 
points that the number of souls has been intrinsically limited, if indeed, 
because of their immortality, they neither become more nor less numer- 
ous, and have a limit (Aoros), but not an infinite number. 


<B. The immortal soul is the rational soul: 92.4-19> 


He has judged the second major discussion to be necessary because of 
the irrational soul. Since we call the whole thing soul,35 it was neces- 
sary to define which kind of soul he says is the everlasting one. So in 
doing this, he defines the rational soul alone as being of this kind, and 
he shows this by saying (611e) that you should see its immortality by 
looking to its love of wisdom (philosophia), and the things that it grasps 
and those to which it is akin. But he denies that the whole soul along 
with its affects (pathos) is immortal. In this way he clearly separates the 
divine soul from that which is subject to affect (pathétikos), and places it 
in the immortal, and at the same time hands down the argument based 
on the soul’s potential likeness to the divine. 

As well as giving what is necessary, he has appended to this discussion 
the argument concerning the rewards which exist for those who live 
justly in the present life (612b8-613e5). This is in reply to the argu- 
ments which those of Glaucon’s point of view have extended on behalf 
of the unjust man (II 366d7, ff.). It follows that in a certain sense this 
middle section too is in four parts, because to each of the two main 
points has been added an element which was included in the initial 
premises (to proégoumenon). 


<IV. THE MYTH OF ER: 92.20-95.24> 
<A. Outline of the myth: 92.20-93.13> 
The third part of the book, as we have seen, is the myth. This has 
been divided into four main parts. 1. The first part (614b8—616b1) is 


35 Proclus’ own view is that ordinary usage is not, strictly speaking, correct. The irrational 
parts of the soul are not themselves soul, but rather an image of soul; cf. Opsomer 
(2006). 
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concerned with the different lots in Hades of souls which are sepa- 
rated from the body, in which there is also discussion concerning the 
place of judgement and the judges themselves and the journey under 
25 the earth. 2. The second part (616b1—617d1) is about the order (taxis) 
of the cosmos, in which it is said what the arrangement (kataskeué) of 
the heavens is, and who the divine monads are which preside over its 
order, and who are those who immediately move it, and who are their 
companions and mediating powers. 3. The third part (617d1-620d5) 
93 is about the lots and ways of life and souls’ choices, in which it is said 
how they choose, what the daemon is, what the soul is, what the order 
of the lots is, what the changes [of souls] from irrational to rational 
animals, those from rational to irrational, from rational to rational, 
5 and from irrational to irrational animals are. 4. The fourth and final 
part (620d6—621b4) discusses how souls descend into bodies. And it 
is said in this part what the River Lethe is, what the plain of Lethe is, 
what the motions of the souls are that are likened to shooting stars, 
how they clothe themselves in bodies, what the thunder is, what the 
10 earthquake is, which phenomena he says (62 1b2) follow upon the fall- 
ing of souls. 
All of these points are necessary in order to show that justice bestows 
on us the greatest good things, both in the allotments after death and in 
the second descents into becoming. 


<B. Symbolic interpretation: 93.13-95.29> 


So the place of judgement is between earth and heaven, not because 
15 that place alone possesses judges, but because that which is in the mid- 
dle is everywhere appropriate to judges, who employ the law to make 
the first and the last equal with one another.*° Thus for instance the 
pentad, because it is in the middle of the ennead and the monad, is said 

to be sacred to justice.37 
The pair of chasms which stretch into the heavens from this place 
20 and into the earth, since they lead both upward and downward, pres- 
ent in both directions a pair of orders, heavenly and chthonic. On the 
one hand they lead up into the heavens out of becoming and preside 
over the next becoming; on the other hand they are concerned with 
punishment and push under the earth those souls that are deserving of 


36 Cf. Laws 757b. Continuous geometric proportion, which Proclus identifies with the 
judgement of Zeus’, preserves the same proportion between the first, middle, and last 
terms. Cf. in Tim II 198.15, ff. for the political and cosmic significance of the various kinds 
of proportion (which are, of course, involved in establishing a mean between extremes). 

37 See p. 275, n. 290 above on five as the symbol of justice. 
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punishment, and they separate others from those places and lead them 
back into becoming. Of the signs which are attached to the souls which 
have been judged (614c6-8), those behind represent the life which is 
generation-producing (genesiourgos), and those in front the intellective 
life. This is because intellection looks towards the things which are in 
front of it, but nature (p/ysis) inclines towards the things after it and 
rejoices in the things behind it. 

The Meadow (614e2) indicates the very pinnacle of becoming, into 
which souls flow together from above and below, on account of their 
choice of second births. 

The journey of a thousand years under the earth (615a2-3) indicates 
the period of life under the earth, since the thousand is the cube of the 
decad and because of this is the symbol (synthéma) of chthonic life.3* 

The mouth which bellows (6152) is the symbol of the daemonic class 
which separates the periods of punishment and those that are centred 
on the works of becoming, and which is dependent upon the lunar se- 
ries (seimz) to which bellowing is sacred.3? 

The light which passes through the whole revolution of the heavens 
(616b4-5s) signifies the place itself, in which the heavens have been es- 
tablished, which is the first vehicle (okbémza) of the soul of the heavens.*° 

The one whorl and the seven whorls (616d3, ff.) signify the sphere of 
the fixed stars and the seven spheres [of the planets], and the hooks sig- 
nify the poles, and the shaft signifies the axis [of the world] (616c6). It is 
for this reason that these things are made from adamant, since they are 
unchangeable and indivisible, but the whorls are made from other kinds 
[of metals] (616c7) because of the world’s construction out of elements. 

Necessity in turn (617b4) represents the one divinity which presides 
over fate (beimarmené) and the order which steers the heavenly bodies, 
designating that goddess who is called Themis among the theologi- 
ans.4' The Fates (617b7, ff.) represent the goddesses who allocate the 
providence of their mother Themis: Clotho has as her lot the sphere of 


38 This interpretation is repeated below at 169.8. 

39 Festugiére rightly refers below to 181.2: ‘for the goddess (the Moon) is tauroform.’ 
The compressed thinking here is that, since the moon has a horn shape, bellowing/ 
lowing is sacred to it. The bellowing of the mouth in the Myth of Er is, therefore, 
appropriate to this class of daemones, since they depend on the series of the Moon. 

+° This passage seems to gesture towards Proclus’ distinctive thesis that the supracelestial 
light is an immaterial body and the place of the universe. Cf. II 198.25—9 and Simplicius 
in Phys. 612.24-613.1. See also Sorabji (1988), chap. 7 and Griffin (2012). 

* Proclus discusses Necessity at greater length below (207.24-208.25). It is clearer in the 
longer discussion that his reference here to ‘the theologians’ is primarily to Hesiod, 
Theogony 901-6, where Themis is said to be the mother of the three Fates (Moira). 
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the fixed stars, Atropos the planetary sphere, Lachesis the heavens as a 
whole. 

The Prophet (617d2), and all of the series which follows him, mani- 
fests the angelic order which is between the divinity of the Fates and 
daemonic providence, the overseer of the life of souls. 

25 The allotted daemon (617e1, 620d8-g) is the overseer of lives cen- 
tred on the works of becoming, and he steers our whole internal consti- 
tution (politeia) in the realm of generation. 

The lots (617d4, e6, ff.) in turn signify the cosmic order which de- 
termines for souls the types of existence which they each deserve in 
accordance with merit. Of this order Lachesis is the ruler, because she 


30 puts in order the entirety of the heavens. The types of existence are the 
forms of lives centred on the works of becoming (genesiourgos), which 
95 are allotted by the universe to the souls as they descend, these lives 


being greater or lesser in number.” The choices signify the projections 
of reasoning in accordance with the self-moving (autenergétos) power 
of the souls, who act in harmony with the order of the universe. The 

5 transferral into different animals, better and worse, signifies the many 
and varied pathways of the soul in accordance with the differing pow- 
ers, rational or irrational, as like is always drawn to like in accordance 
with justice in the cosmos. 

The field of Lethe (62 1a2) designates becoming as a whole, in which 
are the generation-producing daemones and the irrational life that is 

IO joined to souls. And the River of Lethe (621c1) designates the whole 
flowing course of enmattered things and ‘our roaring vessel’, since 
this river eternally fills souls with forgetfulness of the rational principles 
which eternally stand. 

The thunder and earthquake (62 1bz) signify the simultaneous demi- 
urgic activity concerning becoming, from above and below, of Zeus and 
Poseidon. The fall during the night (62 1b1) represents the allotment 

15 which leads down into the dark and lightless place. The likening of 
the movement of souls to shooting stars (62 1b4) represents the gener- 
ation-producing movements of the vehicles of the soul, which for this 
reason are likened to shooting stars, since these vehicles have a likeness 
to the vehicles of the stars.45 


* This does not contradict the point made earlier, that the souls themselves cannot 
increase or decrease in number. Rather, it seems, only so many of the total number of 
souls will be incarnated at a given time. 

* Chaldaean Oracles fr.48. ‘Our roaring vessel’ is evidently the material body. 

+ With Festugiére, we retain the MS reading, contrary to Kroll’s obelising of the first éet 
(‘eternally’) in 95.11. 

45 The concept of the vehicle of the soul has a long history in Neoplatonism. It is basically 
a quasi-material body that serves to connect the immaterial soul to the material body, 
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Finally sleep (621b5-—7) indicates the letting go and the idleness of 
the intellective life of the soul, which is opposite to the wakeful con- 
templation of the intellect. 

Let these points suffice as seeds of the contemplations (moéma) con- 
tained in the myth, prepared for the use of those wishing to work them 
through and who are able to unravel them.*° 


an intermediary substance that allows the soul to travel through the cosmos to join its 
body. The vehicle served as the seat of imagination and was instrumental in theurgic 
rites, receiving imagistic messages from divinities. Porphyry had argued that the 
vehicle was made up of accretions that the soul acquired in its descent into generation 
and sloughed off again when the soul re-ascended. As such the vehicle was a temporary 
ethereal housing for the soul and was shed after death while the soul re-ascended 
through the cosmos. Iamblichus argued that the ethereal vehicle was fashioned by 
the Demiurge and was immortal. Proclus followed his teacher Syrianus in making 
the vehicle two-fold. There was a higher ethereal vehicle, fashioned by the Demiurge, 
that was indeed immortal, but there was also a lower mortal vehicle fashioned by the 
younger gods from a concatenation of the four elements. For more on Proclus’ theory 
of the two vehicles (including the references to passages in Proclus’ commentaries), 
see Finamore (2020). For a discussion of the role of the vehicle in Neoplatonism 
generally and Iamblichus especially, see Finamore (1985). The star gods, planets, and 
intermediary superior classes (angels, daemons, heroes) also had immortal ethereal 
vehicles but not the secondary mortal ones. 

4° Tt is unusual for Proclus to leave allegorical readings incomplete like this and overtly 
to mark them as a potential exercise for his students. He will, of course, give fuller 
discussions of these points in the commentary dedicated to the Myth of Er in Essay 16. 
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ENGLISH-GREEK GLOSSARY 


able, to be 
absurd 
account 
action 
action 
action/deed 
active 
active, to be 
activity 
addition 
adorn, to 
aetherially 
affect 

agree to, to 
agreement, content of 
air 

air, related to 
akin 

alien 

allot, to 
allot, to 
allotment 
allotment 
allotted 
all-perfect 
Amazon 
Amelius 
analogous, to be 
analogy 
ancient 
angel 
angelic 
animal 
Antarctic 
Anubis 
Aphrodite 
apogee 


dynasthai 
atopos 
logos 
energema 
praxis 
ergon 
energos 
energein 
energeia 
prosthesis 
katakosmein 
aitherios 
pathos 
synchorein 
homologéma 
aer 

aerios 
syngenes 
allotrios 
apokleroun 
aponemein 
apoklerosis 
léxis 
exairetos 
pantelés 
Amazon 
Amelios 
analogein 
analogia 
palaios 
angelos 
angelikos 
z010n 
antarktikos 
Anoubis 
Aphrodité 
Apogeios 
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SUvacba1 
&ToTr0s 
Aoyos 
evepynua 
TIPaEIS 
épyov 
evepyos 
evepyeiv 
evepyela 
TIpdoPEols 
KATQAKOOLEIV 
aisepios 

TraK Bos 
ouyxXopeiv 
OpoAdy nya 
ap 

Gépios 
ouvyyevis 
GAAOTPIOS 
ccaroKAnpotv 
ccrovépetv 
GTOKATN|Pwos 
AFiEIs 
Efaipetos 
TAVTEAT|S 
Apoalav 
AuéAlos 
avodoysiv 
avadoyia 
TTAAQOS 
ayyedos 

ay yediKos 
L@ov 
QVTAPKTIKOS 
*Avoupis 
Agpoditn 
GTroyE10s 
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Apollo 

apparition 

appear, to 

appear, to 

appearance 

appearance 

appetite 

appetite, to have 

appetitive 

apprehension, mode of 

appropriate time 

appropriate to, to be 

appropriate, to be 

apt for/suitable 

aptitude 

Ares 

Ares, pertaining to 

argument 

aristocracy 

Aristotle 

arithmetic 

arrange, to 

arrange, to 

art 

ascendant (i.e. zodiacal 
sign ascendant at 
birth) 

ascendant, to be 
(astrology) 

ascent 

ascent 

ascent 

aspect (astrological) 

assign, to 

assimilate, to 

association 

assume in advance, to 

Athens 

atom 

Atropos 

Atticus 

authority 

authority, to exercise 

authority, to have over 

auxiliaries, relating to 

auxiliary 


English-Greek Glossary 


Apollon 
eidélon 
dokein 
phainein 
idea 
morphé 
epithymia 
epithymein 
epithymétikos 
epibolé 
kairos 
prosékein 
prepein 
epitédeios 
epitédeiotés 
Arés 
Areikos 
logos 
aristokratia 
Aristotelés 
arithmétiké 
diakosmein 
tattein 
techné 
héroskopos 


héoroskopein 


agoge 
anabasis 
anodos 
schématismos 
aponemein 
homoioun 
koinonia 
prolambanein 
Athénai 
atomos (neuter subs) 
Atropos 
Attikos 
kratos 
kratein 
proistanai 
epikourikos 
epikouros 
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ATrOAAav 
elSaAov 
Soxeiv 
gaivelv 

iSéa 

yop@? 
éTr1Bupia 
étr1Bupetv 
éTr1BuLNTIKOS 
eTriBoAn 
Ka1pos 
TIPOOT|KELV 
TIPETTELV 
ETTITT}SE1OS 
étriTNSe1oTNs¢ 
“Apns 
Apeikos 
Aoyos 
a&plotoKpatia 
ApiototéAns 
&p18unriKy 
Siakooueiv 
TATTELV 
TEXVT] 
GPOOKOTTOS 


@PooKoTrEiv 


eyoyn 
evaBaors 
c&vosos 
OXTNMATIONOS 
ccrovépetv 
opoioty 
Kolavia 
trpoAapuRaverv 
A€fvar 
&TOpOS 
*ATpOTTOS 
“ATTIKOS 
KEaTOS 
Kpateiv 
Trpoio Tava 
ETTIKOUPIKOS 
étrikoupos 


axiom 

bad/evil 

balance 

balanced 
barbarian 
beautiful 
beautiful, most 
beauty 

Beauty Itself 
becoming 

being 

being, beyond 
being, lacking in 
belief 

bellow, to 
bellowing 
belonging to one 
beneficent 
beneficial 
benefit 

best 

birth 

birth 

birth 

birth, difficulty in 
birth, ease of 
birth, favourable for 
blessed 

bodiless 

bodily 

body 

body, related to 
bond 

boundary 

brain 

brightness 
brilliant 
bring/lead forth, to 
business 
businessman 


businessman, concerning 


calculation 
Cancer (sign) 
capacity 
Capricorn 
care 


English-Greek Glossary 


axioma 
kakos 
metriotes 
metrios 
barbaros 
kalos 
kallistos 
kalloné 
autokalos 
genesis 

on 
byperousios 
anousios 
pistis 
mykasthai 
mykéthmos 
otkeios 
agathourgos 
ophelimos 
opheleia 
aristos 
apokyésis 
gennésis 
spora 
dysgonia 
eugonia 
apokyétikos 
eudaimon 
asomatos 
somatikos 
soma 
somatoeideés 
desmos 
horos 
engkephalos 
phanotés 
lampros 
proagein 
chrématismos 
chrématistés 
chrématistikos 
logismos 
karkinos 
dynamis 
aigokeros 
epimeleia 
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Elona 
KaKOS 
METPIOTNS 
METPLOS 
BapBapos 
KOAds 
KGAAIOTOS 
KaAAovn 
QUTOKAAGS 
YEVEOIS 

ov 
Uttepovo10s 
&vovo10s 
tioT1s 

puKco Bal 
HUKTE OS 
oiKeios 
cyafoupyds 
@peAlyos 
@perera 
aploTos 
ccaroKUNo1s 
yevynois 
oTropa 
ducyovia 
euyovia 
GoTOKUNTIKOS 
evdaipov 
GOOUATOS 
OOMATIKOS 
CHUA 
O@paAToEIB1\5 
Seouds 

dpos 
EYKEPAAOS 
pavoTns 
Aur pds 
Trpodyelv 
XONMATIOHOS 
XPNHATIOTHS 
XPTNLMATIOTIKOS 


Aoy1oyos 
Kapkivos 
SUvauis 
aiyoKepws 
ETTIMEAELO 
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English-Greek Glossary 


cares for, one who epimelétés eTriMeATts 
caring therapeia Gepatreia 
carry down, to hypopberein UTropépelv 
Carystia Karystia Kapuotia 
cause aitia aitia 
cave spélaion omtAaiov 
celebrate/praise x as y, to hymnein Uuveiv 
celestial ouranios oupavios 
Chaldean Chaldaikos XoASaiixds 
chance tyché TUXN, 
change metabasis uEeT&Bao1s 
change metaboleé uetaBoAn 
change, to metaballein uetaBaAAew 
character charaktér XapaKkttip 
characterise charaktérizein xapaktnpileiv 
characteristic idiotés i865 
chasm chasma xaopa 
choice eklogé éxAoy?| 
choice hairesis aipeois 
choice proatresis TrpoalpEois 
choice, connected with —proairetikos TIPOMIPETIKOS 
choose hairein aipeiv 
choose, to eklegein éxAeyelv 
chthonic chthonios x8dvios 
circle kyklos KUKAOS 
circuit periodos trepioSos 
circular kyklikos KUKAIKOS 
circulate, to kyklizein KUKAIZelv 
city polis TOAIS 
class genos yEvos 
Cleitophon Kleitophén KAgitopav 
Clotho Klothé KAco8co 
cognitive gnostikos YVootikds 
colourless achromatos SX POLATOS 
comedy komoidia KOUOSICA 
comes to be, what genétos (neuter subs) yevntos 
common koinos KOLVOS 
common, to have/share koinénein Kolvoovety 
in 
commonality koinonia Kowavia 
companion opados dTradds 
comparison parabolé TrapaBoAn 
complete pantelés TAVTEANS 
complete teleios TEAELOS 
complete, such as to teleidtikos TEAELOTIKOS 
complete, to sympléroun OUUTANpowy 
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complete, to 
completely 
completion 
completion 
completion/ 
completeness 
composite 
composition 
concede a point, to 
concept 
conception (mental) 
conception (biological) 
conception 
conception, difficulty in 
conception, ease of 
conception, relating to 
conclusion 
concord 
concord(ance) 
condemn, to 
condition 
configuration 
conflict 
conjecture 
conjoin, to 
conjunction 
conjunction 
consider, to 
consider, to 
consistent 
constitute, to 
constitution 
consubstantial, to render 
consummation 
contain, to 
contemplate, to 
contemplate, to 
contemplation 
contingent, to be 
contingently 
continuity 
continuous 
contradiction 
contribute to, to 
contribute toward, to 
convention 


English-Greek Glossary 


teleioun 
pantelos 
sympleérosis 
teleiosis 
teleiotés 


synthetos 
systasis 
synchorein 
noéma 
ennoia 
spora 
sylépsis 
dysgonia 
eugonia 
sporimus 
symperasma 
bomonoia 
sympbonia 
psegein 
katastasis 
schématismos 
stasis 
eikasia 
syzeugnynai 
synaphé 
synodos 
skopein 
theorein 
sympbonos 
sympléroun 
politeia 
synousioun 
synerxis 
periechein 
theorein 
theasthai 
theoria 
endechesthai 
endechomenos 
synecheia 
synechés 
antilogia 
synergein 
syntelein 
nomos 
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TeAe1louv 
TTAVTEACS 
OULTTAT|PWOTS 
TeAiw@os 
TEAE1OTNS 


ouvéetos 
ovoTaols 
ouyxXopeiv 
vonua 
Evvola 
oTropa 
OUAANYWIS 
dSucyovia 
euyovia 
OTTOPILOS 
OUUTTEPACHA 
dudvoia 
oupgavia 
weyelv 
KATAOTAOIS 
OXNMATIOYNOS 
oTao1s 
eikaoia 
oulevyvuvat 
ouvagn 
oUvodos 
oKoTrEiv 
Seopeiv 
OULPWVOS 
ouuTTAnpotv 
TOAITEIa 
ouvouclotv 
oUveEp sis 
TrEpléXelv 
Seapeiv 
PecoBar 
Bewpia 
evdexeo8ar 
EvdeXouevors 
OUVEXEIO 
OuveXT)S 
avTioyia 
ouvepyeiv 
ouvtedeiv 
VOuOosS 
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English-Greek Glossary 


conviction pistis tiotis 
coordinate in series/ systoichos ovoTOL1XoS 
rank/level 
coordinate series/rank/ _ systoichia ouoToixia 
level 
corollary porisma TOplo pa 
correct orthos op6ds 
correct, to epanorthoun éTravopbotv 
cosmic/concerning the — kosmikos KOOUIKOS 
cosmos 
cosmos kosmos KOoUOS 
coupling synerxis ouvepéis 
coupling syzeuxis oulevéis 
courage andreia évBpeia 
courageous andreios avBpeios 
craft techné Tex] 
craft, related to technikos TEXVIKOS 
craft, to démiourgein Snioupyeiv 
craftsman tekton TEKTOV 
credible pistos T1oTés 
criterion kritérion KPITTPIOV 
critical elengktikos eAeyKTIKOS 
Cronius Kronios Kpdvios 
Cronos Kronos Kpdvos 
cube kybos KUBos 
cubic kybikos KUBIKds 
cultivate, to epimelein étripenetv 
cultural training/ mousiké UouoIKn 
education 
custom/what is ethos 805 
customary 
customary nomimos VOUILOS 
cycle kyklos KUKAOS 
cycle periodos Trepiod0s5 
cycle periphora TrEpIpop& 
cycle (complete) apokatastasis étroKatcoTaois 
cyclical periodikos TLEPLIOS1KOS 
cyclical activity kyklesis KUKAN O15 
daemon daimon Saipycov 
daemon, female daimonis Saiuovis 
daemonic daimonios Sanpdvios 
dance choreia xopeia 
dance, to choreuein Xopevelv 
Daphne Daphné A&gvn 
dark skoteinos OKOTEIVOS 
death thanatos 8dvatos 
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decision proairesis Trpoaipecis 
decline byphesis Specs 
deficiency byphesis Specs 
definable horistos dpioTés 
define diorizein SiopiZew 
define, to aphorizein e&opileiv 
define, to horizein opiZew 
definition horismos dpioyds 
definition horos dpos 
degree (horoscopic) moira Yoipa 
Demetrius Démétrios Anuttpios 
demigod hémitheos HuiBeos 
demiurge démiourgos Snyloupyos 
demiurgic démiourgikos StULoupyiKds 
demiurgy démiourgia Snpioupyia 
demonstrate, to apodeiknyein émroSerkvuelv 
demonstration apodeixis amrddeikis 
Dercyllides Derkyllidés AepxuaAaidngs 
descend, to katienai KOTIEVvaL 
descent kathodos K&80505 
deserving axios &E105 
desiderative orektikos OPEKTIKOS 
desire orexis dpesis 
desire, object of orekton OpekTov 
desire, to ephiesthai epieoBor 
desire, to oregesthai dpéyeotan 
destroy, to apollyein omroAAvelv 
destroy, to lyein Avew 
destroy, to diaphtheirein Siapbeiper 
destroy, to phtheirein pdeipev 
destructible phthartos pbaptds 
destruction lysis Avos 
destruction phthisis pBiors 
destruction phthora pop 
destructive phthartikos pbaptikds 
determine, to diorizein SiopiZev 
determine, to horizein opie 
dialectic dialektikos S1aAEKTIKOS 
dialectically dialektikos SiaAEKTIKAs 
difference diaphora Siapopa 
difference heterotés éTEpOTNS 
difference, quality of diaphorotés SiapopdTns 
different diaphoros Si&@opos 
dignified semmos OEUVOS 
dignity semnotes OEUVOTNS 
diminution hyphesis bpeors 
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diminution 

Dionysus, of or 
belonging to 

Dioscuri 

Diotima 

discursive object 

discursive reasoning, 
concerned with 

discursive thought 

discursive thought, 
objects of 

disease 

dishonest 

disobedient, to be 

disposition 

disposition 

dissension 

dissimilar 

dissimilar, to be 

dissimilarity 

dissolution 

dissolve, to 

distinctive 

distinguish from, to 

distinguish, to 

diverse 

diversity 

divide, to 

divine 

divine in form 

divinely inspired, to be 

divinity 

divinity, filled with 

divisibility 

divisible 

division 

division 

division 

doctor 

doctrine 

doctrine 

downward leading 

due proportion, with 

dyad 

dyadic 

earnest, in 


English-Greek Glossary 


steresis 
Dionysiakos 


Dioskourot 
Diotima 
dianoéma 
dianoétikos 


dianoia 
dianoétos (neuter subs.) 


nosos 
mochthéros 
plémmelein 
diathesis 
hexis 

Stasis 
anomoios 
anomoioun 
anomoiotes 
lysis 

lyein 

idios 
antidiairein 
diorizein 
potkilos 
potkilia 
diairein 
theios 
theoeideés 
enthousiazein 
theotés 
entheos 
merismos 
meristos 
diaresis 
tméma 
tome 

iatros 
dogma 
doxa 
katagogos 
emmetros 
dyas 
dyadikos 
spoudeéi 
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oTépnols 
Alovuciakds 


Aidoxoupo1 
Atotipa 
Siavouna 
S1avontikds 


Sidvoia 
S1avontos 


vooos 
uoX8npds 
TAnuEAEIV 
S1dBeo15 
e€15 

oTaols 
&vouol10s 
e&vouolotv 
evouo1dTt ns 
Avo1s 

Ave 

18105 
evT1S101peiv 
SiopiZew 
Tro1KiAos 
TOIKIALa 
Siccipeiv 
Bios 
Beoe1d75 
évBouo1dZelv 
8edoTN5 
évBeos 
LEPIO HOS 
MEPIOTOS 
Siaipeois 
TUT WO 
TON 
iatpds 
Soypa 
8da 
KATAYWYOS 
EUMETP OOS 
Suds 
SuadiKds 
otroudt| 


earth 

earth, concerning 

educate, to 

education 

education, lack of 

education, lack thereof 

educative 

effect/result 
(astrological) 

efficacious 

effluence 

Egypt 

Egyptian 

Eleatic 

Eleatic Stranger (Platonic 
dialogues) 

element 

elevating 

embrace, to 

emotion 

emotional 

emotional faculty 

Empedocles 

encompass, to 

encompass, to 

encosmic 

engender, to 

enmattered 

ensoulment 

entirely 

envelop, to 

Epicurus 

Epimetheus 

equality 

error 

error 

error 

error, to commit an 

essence 

essence, same in 

essential 

establish (a constitution) 

establish in or among, to 

establish, to 

eternal 

eternity 


English-Greek Glossary 


ge 
chthonios 
paideuein 
paideia 
apaideusia 
amousia 
paideutikos 
apotelesma 


drasterios 
aporroia 
Aigyptos 
Aigyptios 
Eleatés 
xenos 


stoicheion 
anagogos 
periechein 
pathos 
empathés 
pathétikos 
Empedokles 
periechein 
perilambanein 
engkosmios 
gennan 
enylos 
empsychia 
pantelos 
periballein 
Epikouros 
Epimétheus 
isotés 
bamartia 
parorama 
parorasis 
bamartanein 
ousia 
homoousios 
ousiodes 
diakosmein 
enidryein 
hyphistanai 
aionios 

aion 
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yi 

XBdovi0s 
Tra1Sevelv 
Tra1deia 
a&trarsevoia 
Guouoia 
TTOLSEUTIKOS 
GTOTEAEO Na 


Spaotnpios 
ccroppo1a 
Aiyutrtos 
Aiyutrti0s 
*EAeat 5 
Sévos 


OTOLXEIOV 
avaywyds 
TEpleXelVv 
TraKBOS 
EuTrabt|s 
TraAONT1KOS 
“EutredsoKAtis 
TEpleXelv 
TrepiAauBavetv 
ey KOOMIOS 
yevvay 
évuAos 
eupuyia 
TrAvTEAds 
TrepIBaAAEv 
*Etrikoupos 
*Erripn deus 
iodt 15 
Guaptia 
TTAPOPaLa 
TAPOPAOIS 
Guaptaveiv 
ovoia 
dYoouol10s5 
ovo1wdns 
Siakooueiv 
éviSpueiv 
UpioTaval 
AIDV1OS 


>, 
LOOV 
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English-Greek Glossary 


ethical éthikos NOIKds 
ethical character éthos 7805 
everlasting aidios aid105 
evidence tekmérion TEKUNPIOV 
evident phaneros pavepds 
evident, to be phainein paiveiv 
exercise, to gymnazemn yuuvaleiv 
exist along with, to synyphistanai ouvugiotévat 
exist, to hyparchein UmrdépyXelv 
existence hyparsxis ttrapéis 
existence, such as to hyparktikos UtrapKTtikds 
bring into 
existent thing on év 
experience, to paschein THOXEW 
expressible proségoros TPOOT}YOPOS 
fact pragma TIP Gry Wa 
factionalism stasis oTKoIS 
factious, to be Stasiazein otaoidlev 
faculty dynamis Suvauis 
fall/falling ptosis TITOOIS 
false pseudés yeudts 
falsely pseudos yeuddos 
familiar gnorimos yvapipos 
fate heimarmené eluapyévn 
Fate Moira Moipa 
fated heimarmenos eluapuevos 
Fates, concerning Moiraios Moipoios 
female thélys OfjAus 
feminine thélyprepés OnAutrpeTins 
feminise, to thélynein OnAuveiv 
fertile gonimos yovipos 
fertility eugonia evyovia 
fiction plasma TrAdopa 
fictive epiplastos étrittAaotos 
figure schéma ox Fux 
fill up/out, to sympléroun ouptrAnpotv 
fill, to pléroun TAnpotv 
final eschatos Eo YXaTos 
final teleutaios TeAguTaios 
finalise, to teleutan TEAEUTaV 
fine kalos KOAdS 
finest kallistos KGAAIOTOS 
fire pr Tup 
first principle arché apxr) 
fixed (usually stars) aplanés atrAavis 
flourishing eudaimonia evdarpovia 
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follow, to 

follower 

foreshadow, to 

foretell the future, to 

forgetfulness 

form 

form 

form 

form, at the level of 

formative 

fortunate 

fortune 

four 

fraction 

friendship 

fulfilment 

function 

general 

generally accepted 

generate, to 

generation 

generation, centred on 
works of 

generation-producing 

generative 

generative 

geometry 

gift 

gifted 

Glaucon 

goal 

goal 

god 

god, fit for 

goddess 

gold 

golden 

good 

good 

Good Itself, the 

Greek 

growth 

guardian 

guardian, female 

guardians, concerning 


guarding 


English-Greek Glossary 


bepesthai 
opados 
prolegein 
chrésmoidein 
léthé 

eidos 

idea 
morphé 
eidétikos 
morphotikos 
eutychés 
tyché 

tetras 
morion 
philia 
apoplérosis 
ergon 
stratégos 
endoxos 
gennan 
genesis 
genesiourgos 


genesiourgos 
gennétikos 
gonimos 
gedmetria 
dosis 
euphyés 
Glaukon 
skopos 
telos 

theos 
theoprepées 
thea 
chrysos 
chrysous 
agathos 
kalos 
autoagathos 
Hellén 
auxesis 
phylax 
phylakis 
phylakikos 
phrouros 
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etre Bau 
oTrados 
TIPOAEyelv 
XPNOWodeiv 
Anon 

e180 

iSéa 

yop@n 

ELON TIKOS 
HOPPWTIKOS 
eUTUXNS 
TUXN 
TETPAS 
HOplov 
glia 
caToTTAT|pwols 
épyov 
oTpatnyos 
EVSOEOS 
yevvay 
yEveols 
YEvEecloupyos 


YEvEeoloupyos 
YEVVTTIKOS 
YOVILOS 
YEwuEeTpla 
Sdo015 
eUutis 
PAadKoov 
OKOTIOS 
TEAOS 

Beds 
SeotrpeTt ts 
Bec 
Xpucds 
xpuoots 
oryatos 
KOAds 
auTtoayabes 
“EAAnv 
avEnois 
Quaag 
guaaxis 
QuAaKIKds 
gpoupss 
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Hades aides “Aidns 
hand down, to paradidonai TrapadiSdven 
happiness eudaimonia evSonpovia 
happy eudaimon evSaipoov 
harmful blaberos BAaBepds 
harmonic harmonikos a&ppovikds 
harmonious emmeles 2upertys 
harmonious enarmonios EVAPHOVIOS 
harmonious symphonos OULPAvos 
harmonise synarmozein ouvappdler 
harmonise, to harmozein apudlew 
harmony harmonia appovia 
harmony symphonia ouppavia 
harmony, to be in symphonein ouULpovelv 
having no portion/share amoiros &o1pos 
healing paionios TLOIGVIOS 
health hygeia byeia 
heat thermotes BepyudoTns 
heat, to thermainein Bepuaiverv 
heaven(s) ouranos ouvpaves 
heavenly ouranios oupavios 
Helen Helené ‘EAévy 
Hermes Hermés ‘Epis 
hero héros Tpas 
heroic héroikos Hpwikds 
Herophilus Herophilos ‘Hpdgidos 
Hesiod Hesiodos “‘Hoiodos5 
history historia iotopia 
Homer Homeéros “Ounpos 
Homeric Homérikos ‘Ounpixds 
Homeric manner Homérikos ‘Ounpixas 
honoured timios Timios 
horoscopic, to be (i.e. to Adroskopein epooKoTretv 

be ascendant) 
hour hora dopa 
human (adj.) anthropeios avOpaotreios 
human (adj.) anthropinos avOpatrivos 
human/man anthropos &vOpeotros 
hyena hyaina Gawa 
hymn, to hymnein Upveiv 
Hypanis Hypanis “Yrravis 
hypercosmic hyperkosmios UtrepKdoutos 
hypostasis hypostasis Utrdo0Tao1s 
hypotenuse hypoteinousé Utrotewovon 
hypothesis hypothesis Ur68eo1s 
ignorance agnoia é&yvo1x 
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ill, to be 
illuminate, to 
illuminate, to 
illumination 
illusion 
image 
image 
images, employing 
imagination 
imaginative faculty 
imagistically or 
iconically 
imitate, to 
imitation (act) 
imitation (object) 
imitative 
imitator 
immaterial 
immobile 
immortal 
immortality 
immovable 
impassioned 
imperfect 
impetus, to take 
impious 
impossible 
impression 
impression 
impulse 
impulse, relating to 
inaccessible 
inattention 
incarnation 
include, to 
incommensurable (of 
magnitudes) 
incompatible (of 
astrological signs) 
incomplete 
incorporeal 
independence 
indestructible 
indestructible 
indicate, to 
indiscipline 


English-Greek Glossary 


nosein 
katalampein 
photizein 
elamupsis 
phantasia 
eidolon 
eikon 
eikonikos 
phantasia 
phantastikon 
eikonikos 


mimeisthai 
mimesis 
mimema 
miméetikos 
mimeétes 
aylos 
monimos 
athanatos 
athanasia 
asaleutos 
empathés 
atelés 
horman 
anieros 
adynatos 
emphasis 
typos 
hormé 
hormeétikos 
abatos 
parorama 
bios 
periechein 
asymmetros 


asymmetros 


atelés 
asomatos 
autopragia 
adiaphthoros 
aphthartos 
endeiknynai 
akolasia 
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vooeiv 
KATOAGUTTELY 
gpotidev 
EAAQUYIS 
pavtaoia 
eiSw@Aov 
ElKOOV 
EiKOVIKOS 
pavtaoia 
QOAVTAOTIKOV 
EIKOVIK@S 


uluEeio Bar 
wipnors 
pina 
HIUNTIKOS 
BITS 
&UAos 
HOVIOS 
a&Pdvatos 
aBavacia 
co cAeuTos 
EuTraOr|s 
a&teAns 
dppuav 
aviepos 
&SUvatos 
EUPACIS 
TUTTOS 
opyt, 
dpuntiKds 
a&Patos 
TTApOpapa 
Bios 
TrEpleXelv 
GOULLETPOS 


GOoULLETPOS 


a&teAns 
GOOUATOS 
auToTpayia 
&d1apbopos 
apPaptos 
evdelkvuval 
KoAaoia 
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indissoluble alytos aAuTOS 
indistinct amydros duudpds5 
individual idios 18105 
individual merikos UEpIKds 
indivisible adiairetos adiaip_etos 
indivisible ameres auepnys 
indivisible ameristos GpéepioTos 
indivisible atomos &TO"OS 
induction epagoge éTraywyty 
ineffable arrétos &ppntos 
inequality anisotes aviodtns 
infer, to syllogizesthai ouMoyileotan 
inferior hypheimenos U@erpevos 
inferior katadeesteros KaTadseoTEpos 
inferiority hyphesis beois 
infertility dysgonia Sucyovia 
infinity apeiria étreipia 
injustice adikia aSikia 
innate symphytos OULNUTOS 
inquire, to zétemn Cnteiv 
inquiry historia iotopia 
inquiry skemma OKEUO 
inquiry zétesis ators 
inseparable achoristos dXOpPIOTOS 
instrument organon dpyavov 
insult, to hybrizein UBpiZetv 
intellect nous vous 
intellect, lacking in anoétos avéentos 
intellect, lacking in anous &vous 
intellection noésis vdonots 
intellective noétikos vontikds 
intellectual/intellective — noeros voepdos 
intelligence phronésis ppdvnors 
intelligence, endowed — emphrin EUppoV 
with 
intelligent sophos 096s 
intelligent, to be phronein ppoveiv 
intelligible noétos vonTos 
intelligise, to noein voeiv 
intense syntonos oUVTOVOS 
intention boulésis BovAnors 
intercourse synousia ouvoucia 
intermediary mesotes yEeooTns 
intermediate mesos ugoos 
interpret, to exégeisthai eEnyeiobar 
interpretation exégésis e€tyyno1s 
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interpretation hyponoia Utrovo1a 
interval diastéma Sido Tha 
interweave, to symplekein OUUTIAEKElV 
introduce, to epagein émréryew 
introduction prooimion Trpooipiov 
investigate, to skopein oKoTreiv 
invisible aoratos d&dpatos 
invisible aphanés apaviys 
irrational alogos &Aoyos 
journey poreia Tropela 
judge dikastés SiKkaoTts 
judge kritées KpITNS 
judge, to krinein Kpivel 
judgement katalépsis KaTaAnyis 
judgement krisis Kptots 
judging, means of kritérion KpITTpiov 
just dikaios Sikaos 
justice dikaiosyné SikciooUvNn 
justice diké Sikn 
Justice Itself autodikaios auTosixaios 
keep company with, to syneinai ouveivat 
kind eidos E1505 
kind genos yévos 
king basileus Baoileus 
king, to rule as basileuein Baoirevelv 
kinship oikeiotés oikeloT 15 
kinship syngeneia ouyyévela 
known gnorimos yvapipos 
Kore Koré Kdpn 
labourer, to be a théteuein Onteve 
labourers, relating to thétikos Ontikds 
Lachesis Lachesis A&xeo1s 
lack steresis OTEPNOIS 
last eschatos éoyatos 
later-born hysterogenés WoTtepoyevts 
law nomuos vous 
Laws (Platonic dialogue) Nomoi Nopot 
lead upwards/back (vb) — anagein averyelv 
lead, to periagein Trepiayelv 
leader hégemon flyepoov 
leader, to be a proégeisthai Trponyeio8ar 
learn, to manthanein yavOdvel 
learning mathésis udbrnors 
learning, object of mathéma ucOnya 
legislate, to nomothetein vopobeteiv 
legislative nomothetikos VouobeTIKds 
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legislator 
leisure 

Lethe 

level 

liberated 

life 

life, way of 
life-bringing 
lifecycle 
life-engendering 
lifeless 
lifetime 

light 
likemindedness 
liken to 

liken to 
likeness 
likeness 
likeness 

limit 

limit 

live, to 

living creature 
lord 

lot 


lot/what one is allotted 


love of Becoming 
love of honour 
love, to 

loving beauty 
loving honour 
loving money 
loving of the body 
low/base 

lowest 

Lusitanian 
Magnus 

maintain, to 
maker 

male 

male-female 
malefic (astrology) 
manufactured 


many-headed (Rep. 


588c7) 
marriage 


English-Greek Glossary 


nomothetés 
scholé 
Léthé 
platos 
apolytos 
20€ 

bios 

zdtikos 
peritropé 
zdtogonikos 
apsychos 
bios 

phos 
homonoia 
apeikazein 
homoioun 
apeikasia 
homoioma 
homoiotés 
horos 

peras 

zen 

2z010n 
kyrios 

léxis 

kléros 
philogenesis 
philotimia 
eran 
philokalos 
philotimos 
philochrématos 
philosématos 
phaulos 
eschatos 
Lysitanos 
Magnos 
Sozein 
poiétes 
arren 
arrenothélys 
kakopoios 
technétos 


polykephalos 


gamos 
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vouobeTns 
oXOAN 
Anon 
TAGTOS 
&trOAUTOS 
Con 

Bios 
CooT1Kds 
TEPITPOTIT] 
CwoyoviKds 
wuxXos 
Bios 

9s 
dudvoia 
acreikacCew 
dpoiotv 
ccrerkacia 
dpoiapa 
duo1dTNs 
dpos 

TED AS 

Civ 

L@ov 
KUP10S 

AfEts 
KAF|pos 
gidoyéveois 
pidotipia 
Epav 
@lAoKaAos 
@lAdTiposS 
plAoxpnuatos 
@liAccdMYATOS 
patiAos 
EOXATOS 
Auo1taves 
Méryvos 

ow lew 
TOINTNS 
a&ppny 
&ppevobnAus 
KQKOTIOIOS 
TEXVT|TOS 
TIOAUKEpaAos 


yauios 


married 

marry, to 
masculine 
masculine, to render 
master 
material 
material 
mating 

matter 
meadow 

mean 

measure 
measure, to 
medical art 
Medius 
memory, concerning 
Meno 
menstrual flow 
menstruate 
mention 
method 

middle 
mimetic 

mixed 

mixed 

mixture 
mixture 
mixture 

model upon, to 
moderate 
moderate, to 
moderate, to be 
moderation 
monad 
monadic manner, in a 
money 
monstrous 
moon 

moon, below the 
moon, new 
moon, phase of 
mortal 

mortal in form 
mother 

motion 

motion 


English-Greek Glossary 


SyZzV Sos 
syzygein 
arrenopos 
arreneisthai 
despotés 
hylikos 
somatikos 
synerxis 
bylé 
leimén 
mesos 
metron 
metrein 
iatriké 
Médios 
mnémoneutikos 
Menon 
katharsis 
kathairein (middle) 
mnemeé 
methodos 
mesos 
miméetikos 
miktos 
symmiges 
krasis 
mixis 
symmixis 
apeikazein 
sophrén 
metrein 
sophronein 
sopbrosyné 
monas 
monadikos 
chréma 
teratodés 
seléné 
hyposelénos 
synodos 
schématismos 
thnétos 
thnétoeideés 
meter 
kinésis 
phora 
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ovluyos 
ouluyeiv 
Gppevatrds 
appeveio bar 
SeotrdoT 15 
UAIKds 
OOUATIKOS 
oUvepsis 
vAn 

Agiuoov 
MEOOS 
METPOV 
METPEIV 

iat piKt) 
MrS105 
LVTNMOVEUTIKOS 
Meévoov 
KaPapors 
KaGaipery 
yynyn 
uEBOSos 
MEoOS 

HIN TIKOS 
HIKTOS 
oupEIyns 
Kpa&o1s 

wists 
oupuigis 
acrerkaCew 
OWPPOV 
METPEIV 
owppoveiv 
omppoouvn 
Hovas 
HovadiKas 
XPTO 
Tepatadns 
oeAtn 
UTroogANvos 
ouvodos 
OXNMATIONOS 
8vntd6s 
8vnTo0E181)5 
unTNp 
Kivno1s 
popa 
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motion, in eternal 

motion, relating to 

mouth 

move around in a circle, 
to 

move, to 

moveable 

moved by another 

movement 

multiplicity/multitude 

multi-form 

Muse 

Muses, art of 

Muses, leader of (sc. 
Apollo) 

musicality, lack thereof 

mystical 

myth 

name 

name or call, to 

narrative 

nation 

nativity (astrology) 

natural/concerning 
nature 

natural ability, lack of 

natural ability, lacking in 

naturally suited 

nature 

nature 

necessary 

necessary 

necessities 

Nestorius 

newly initiated 

Nikolaus 

non-being 

non-relation 

nourish, to 

number 

Number Itself 

number, base or original 

number, even 

number, irrational 

number, odd 

number, square or root 


English-Greek Glossary 


aeikinétos deikivntos 
kinétikos KIVTTIKOS 
stomion oOTOMIOV 
periagein Trepiayelv 
kinein Kiveiv 
kinétos KIVyTOS 
heterokinétos Etepoxivntos 
kinéma kivnua 
pléethos TAF B05 
polyeidés troAuel 815 
Mousa Motoa 
mousiké MOUCIKT) 
mouségetées youonyétns 
amousia Guouola 
mystikos MUOTIKOS 
mythos utbos 
onoma dvoua 
onomazein dvoucev 
historia iotopia 
ethnos ZOV05 
genesis yéveots 
physikos Quoikds 
aphyia aquia 
aphyes aqurs 
euphyés eUgutys 
eidos ei50¢5 
physis Quols 
anangké averyKn 
anangkaios évaryKoios 
anangkaia (neuter pl) evayKaia 
Nestorios Neotdpios 
neotelés veoTEAns 
Nikolaos NixdAaos 
to mé on TO Un ov 
aschetos GoyeTos 
trephein TpEgeElV 
arithmos ep18uds 
autoarithmos avToapiOpyds 
arché épxn 
artios &PT105 
arren &penv 
perittos TEPITTOS 
dynamis SUvauis 
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number, sum of embadon euBaddv 
consecutive integers 
number, to arithmein api6petv 
number, to bea square — dynasteuein Suvactevew 
of 
numbers, rational rétos OnTds 
objective skopos oKoTTOS 
oblivion lethé Anon 
observation katanoésis KaTAVoNols 
occupation / pursuit epitédeuma éTriTHSEULO 
occupation / pursuit, to epitédeuein éTriTnSevelv 
have 
Odysseus Odysseus “Oduoceus 
offspring ekgonos ekyovos 
offspring gennéma yévynua 
one hen év 
One, the hen év 
one’s own oikeios oixeios 
opine, to doxazein S0E&ew 
opinion doxa 8dEx 
opinion, object of doxaston S0faordv 
opinionative doxastikos SoEaoT1KOs 
opportune moment kairos Ka1pds 
orator rhétor Ortop 
order diakosmos SidKOO MOS 
order taxis THES 
order, to diakosmein Siakoopeiv 
order, to tattein TATTELW 
order, to put in kosmein Kooyelv 
orderly eutaktos eUTAKTOS 
organ organon opyavov 
organise, to tattein TOTTELW 
Orpheus Orpheus “Opgevs 
Osiris Osiris *Ooipis 
overseer ephoros Zpopos 
pain Lypé AUT 
pairing SyZeuxts oulevéis 
paradigm paradeigma Trapadery ya 
Parmenides Parmenideés Tlappevidns 
part meros MEpOS 
part morion udplov 
partial merikos UEpIKOS 
participate, to metechein weTeXelv 
participated methektos usBexTds 
participates, that which — metochos uETOXOS 
participation metousia yetouola 
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particular merikos UEpIKdS 
partless amerés dueprys 
passion pathos Taos 
passive pathétikos TrAONTIKOS 
Paterius Paterios Tlatépios 
path periagigé Teplaywyty 
pathway diexodos SigEoSos5 
perceive, to aisthanesthai aicbdvectar 
perceptible aisthétos aicbntds 
perception aisthésis aicbnois 
perceptive aisthétikos aioOntikds 
perfect teleios TEAE105 
perfect, to telein TeAciv 
perfect, to teleioun TeAelov 
perfection teleiosis TEAiwols 
perfection teleiotés TEAELOTNS 
perfection, productive of te/esiourgos TEAECIOUPYOS 
perfective teleibtikos TEAEIWTIKOS 
perigee perigeios Trepiyelos 
perimeter peripbereia TTEPIPEPELA 
period periodos Trepiodos 
period periphora TrEpIpop& 
perish, to apollyein (passive) a&cronAve 
perishable phthartos p8apTds 
perishing phthora Pope 
persuade, to peithein treiGew 
pertain to, to prosékein TPOOT|KElV 
Petosiris Petoseiris Tletdoeipis 
Phaedo (dialogue) Phaidon PMatdoov 
Phaedrus (dialogue) Phaidros aiSpos 
Phanes Phanés Odvns 
Philebus (dialogue) Philébos @iAnBos 
philosopher philosophos giAdcogos 
philosophise, to philosophein piAocogeiv 
Phoenicians Phoinikes oivixes 
physical training gymnastiké yupvoortiKh 
physical training, to gymnazein yupvederv 

undergo 
place topos TOTTOS 
plane epipedon étitreSov 
planet planés TAaNS 
Plato Platon TlAd&ctoov 
Platonic Platonikos TlAcctoovikds 
plausible pistos T1oTésS 
play paidia Tra1d1& 
pleasure hédoné HSovn 
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pleasure-loving 
Plotinus 

pluralise, to 
plurality 

Plutarch 

poet 

poetic 

pole 

polis 

political 

political arrangement 
Porphyry 

portion 

Poseidon 
position 
possession 
possessions 
power 

power, to fall under 
practical 

prayer 

precaution 
precaution, to take 
predict, to 
pre-exist, to 
pregnancy 
premise 
premonition, to have 
prepare, to 
preservation 
preserve, to 
preserve, to 
preserving 
preside over, to 
prevent, to 
primarily 
primarily effective 
primary, to be 
primordial 
probable 
problem, to raise 
proceed, to 
proceed, to 
procession 
procreate, to 
procreation 


English-Greek Glossary 


philédonos 
Plotinos 
pléethyein 
pléthos 
Ploutarchos 
poiétes 
poiétikos 
polos 

polis 
politikos 
politeia 
Porphyrios 
moira 
Poseidon 
thesis 

ktésis 
chréma 
dynamis 
dynasteuein 
praktikos 
euché 
eulabeia 
eulabeisthai 
prolegein 
projparchein 
gennésis 
protasis 


apomanteuesthai 


paraskeuazein 
soteria 
phylattein 
sozein 

sostikos 
proistanai 
kolyein 
proégoumenos 
protourgos 
proégeisthai 
protourgos 
eikotologikos 
aporein 
proerchesthai 
proienai 
proodos 
gennan 
genesis 
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@iAndSovos 
TlAwtivos 
TAnSuew 
TATB05 
TlAoUTapyos 
ToOINts 
TOINTIKOS 
TIOAOS 

TOAIS 
TTOAITIKOS 
TOAITEIa 
Tlop@upios 
poipa 
Tlooe18av 
BEo1s5 

KTTO1S 

XPT YO 
SuUvauts 
SuvaoTtevev 
TIPAKTIKOS 
euXn| 
eVAGBEla 
evAaBeiobar 
TIPOAEyelv 
TIPOUTTapYXELV 
yevvnols 
TIPOTAOIS 
actropavteveo bar 
TrapaoKeucelv 
ooTnpia 
QUAGTTELV 

oa lev 
OWOTIKOS 
Trpoio Tava 
KooAUELV 
TIPOT!YOULEV WS 
TIPWTOUPY OS 
Trponyeiobar 
TIPWTOUPYOS 
eikOTOAOYy1KOsS 
ccropeiv 
TIPOEPXEOCaI 
Trpoigvan 
TIPdOSOs 
yevvav 
yeveols 
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procreation 
produce, to 
produce, to 
production 
productive 
project, to 
projection 
Prometheus 
property 
property 
prophesy, to 
prophesy, to 
prophet 
prophet 
prophet (female) 
prophetic 
prophetic art 
proportion 
proportionality 
proposition 
Protagoras 
protect, to 
protecting 
protective 
provide, to 
provide, to 
providence 
providential 
proximate 
psychic 
psychic vehicle 
Ptolemy 
punish, to 
punishment 
pure 

pure 

pure 

purify, to 
purify, to 
put forth, to 
puzzled, to be 
Pythagoras 
Pythagorean 
quality 
quantity 


rank together with, to 


English-Greek Glossary 


poiésis 
paragein 
parechein 
poiésis 
poiétikos 
proballein 
probolé 
Prométheus 
idiotés 
poiotes 
apomanteuesthat 
chrésmoidein 
muantikos 
prophétes 
prophéetis 
mantoios 
mantiké 
logos 
analogia 
thesis 
Protagoras 
phylattein 
phrouros 
phrourétikos 
paraskeuazein 
parechein 
pronoia 
pronoétikos 
prosechés 
psychikos 
ochéma 
Ptolemaios 
kolazein 
tisis 
achrantos 
akéeratos 
katharos 
kathairein 
kathareuein 
proteinein 
aporein 
Pythagoras 
Pythagoreios 
poiotes 
pléthos 
syntattein 
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Troinols 
Trapcryelv 
TApEXElV 
Troinols 
TOINTIKOS 
TIPOBGAAEWW 
TPOBOAT 
TIpounseus 
i816TNS 
To1oT Ns 
actropavteveo bat 
XPNOWMBeIv 
HaVvTiKds 
TPOPTTNS 
TIPOMTTIS 
MOAVTOd05 
HaVTIKT] 
Aoyos 
avadoyia 
Péo15 
Tlpawtaydopas 
QUAGTTEIV 
gpoUupss 
PPOUPNTIKdS 
TrapaoKeucleiv 
TOpEXElV 
TIPOVoIa 
TIPOVONTIKOS 
TIPOGEXTS 
WuyXKds 
oxnua 
TItoAeyaios 
KoAd&Zelv 
tios 

OX Pavtos 
&KNPATOS 
Kabapds 
Kadaipeiv 
Kabapeverv 
Trpoteivev 
ccropeiv 
Tlu8aydpas 
Tlu@arydpsios 
To1oT Ns 

TAT S05 
OUVTCTTEI 


ratio 

ratio of 3:2 

ratio of 4:3 

ratio of 9:8 

rational 

ray (of the soul, Rep. III 
54047) 

reason syllogistically, to 

reasoning 

receive, to 

receptacle 

receptive 

receptive 

recollection 

recur, to 

reflection 

refute, to 

relation 

relational 

relational manner, in a 

remember, to 

remind, to 

represent, to 

reproduction 

Republic (dialogue) 

reputable 

resemblance 

resistant 

resolve 

responsible 

retrogradation (of 
planets) 

return 

return / restore to 
starting point, to 

reveal, to 

reveal, to 

revelatory 

reversion 

reversion, bringing 
about 

revolution 

revolve, to 

rhetorician 


rhythm 


English-Greek Glossary 


logos 
hémiolios 
epitritos 
epogdoos 
logikos 
auge 


syllogizesthai 
logismos 
hypodechesthai 
hypodoché 
dektikos 
epitédeios 
anamnesis 
anakyklein 
emphasis 
elenchein 
schesis 
schetikos 
schetikos 
mnémoneuein 
hypomimnéskein 
eneikonizesthai 
apogennesis 
Politeia 
endoxos 
homoibma 
antitypos 

lyein 

aitios 
aphairesis 


apokatastasis 
apokathistanai 


ekphainein 
emphanizein 
ekphantikos 
epistrophé 
epistreptikos 


periphora 
kyklizein 
rhétor 

rhythmos 
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Adoyos 
TIOALOS 
étritpitos 
etroy5005 
Aoy1Kos 
aby 


ouAdoyileo Bar 
Aoylouos 
UTrodéxeo Bar 
UTrosoxn 
SexT1Kds 
ETr1T1/5E105 
avauvnois 
vakuKAiv 
EUPACIS 

egy Xelv 
OXEOIS 
OXETIKOS 
OXETIKGS 
Uvnovevelv 
UTrovTjoKElv 
everkovileo Bat 
atroyévvnors 
TloArteta 
EVBOEOS 
duoiapa 
avtitutros 
Ave 

aitios 
dpaipeois 


a&troKatcoTaos 
a&troxathotdvanr 


expaiverv 
eugpavilerv 
EKPAVTIKOS 
ET1OTPOMT} 
ETTIOTPETITIKOS 


TEPIPOPa 
KUKAICelw 
prTwp 
pubyos 
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right, of a triangle or orthos dp8ds 
angle 
ritual, concerning telestikos TEAEOTIKOS 
river potamos TOTOMOS 
roll up, to synelissein ouveAiooe 
rotation kyklesis KUKANO1S 
royal basileios Baoidelos 
rule arché &px7) 
rule kanon KAVOOV 
tule, to archein &pxeiv 
rule, to kratein Kpoteiv 
ruler archon &pxav 
ruler hégemon fyepoov 
ruler, to bea archein aye 
rules dogma Soypa 
ruling faculty hégemonikon fyepovikév 
ruling, that which archikos apxikds 
concerns 
sacred hieros igpds 
sacred rite hierourgia igpoupyia 
sacrificial animals, hieroskopia iepooKotria 
inspection of 
salvation sotéria owtTnpia 
sameness tautotes TAUTOTNS 
sanctified hieratikos iepatikds 
Sarmatian Sauromatis Laupopatis 
saviour sotér owTnp 
science/scientific epistémé éToTHUN 
knowledge 
scientific knowledge, epistétos éTioTNT Ss 
object of 
scientific knowledge, of — epistémonikos ETO TNLOVIKOS 
or for 
sculpture agalma e&yoAuo 
season hora apa 
Seasons (divinities) Horai “Qpan 
secondarily/in a deuteros Seutéows 
secondary manner 
secret aporhétos émrdppntos 
see, to theasthai Beg&obon 
seed sperma oTréppa 
seek, to zétein inteiv 
seem, to dokein Soxeiv 
self-constituted authypostatos avduTréoTatos 
self-control sophrosyné owppOoUVN 
self-controlled sophrén oH@pPLOV 
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self-controlled, to be 
self-evidence 
self-motion 
self-moving 
self-moving 
self-nourishing 
separable 

separate 

separate from, to be 
separation 
separation 

series 

serious 

sex 

shadow 

shameful 

shape 

shape, to 

share in, to 

shares in, that which 
show, to 

show, to 

sign 

signify, to 

similar, to make 
similarity 

Simmias 

simple 

simpliciter / simply 
simplicity 

Siren 

slackening 

sleep 

Slowness Itself 
Socrates 

Socratic 

soldier 

solid 

sophist 

Sophist (dialogue) 
Sosigenes 

soul 

soul, lacking in 
soul, of or relating to 
source 

sovereign 


English-Greek Glossary 


sophronein 
enargeia 
autokinésia 
autokinétos 
autenergetos 
autophyés 
choristos 
choristos 
chorizein 
chorismos 
diastasis 
Seira 
spoudaios 
genos 

skia 
aischros 
schéma 
plattein 
metechein 
metochos 
deiknyein 
epideiknynai 
sémeion 
sémainein 
homoioun 
homoiotés 
Simmias 
haplous 
haplos 
haplotées 
Seirén 
hyphesis 
bypnos 
autobradytés 
Sokrates 
Sokratikos 
stratiotes 
stereos 
sopbistés 
Sophistés 
Sésigenés 
psyché 
apsychos 
psychikos 
péege 

kyrios 
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owppoveiv 
evapyela 
avToKinoia 
autoKivytos 
QUTEVEPYTTOS 
auTouts 
XOpPIoTOS 
XOPIOTOS 
xopileiv 
XPIONOS 
Sidotacis 
OEIPG 
otrousaios 
YEVOS 

OKIc 
aioxpds 
Oxia 
TAGTTELW 
METEXELV 
METOXOS 
Seikvuelv 
eTr1SerkvUVal 
onusiov 
onuaivervy 
opo1otv 
d6uo1dTNs 
[1wwlas 
amtAotis 
ATA s 
amrAoT Ns 
Lepr 
Ueors 
Uttvos 
attoBpadutns 
LoKeatns 
LTOKPATIKOS 
OTPOTIOTNS 
OTEPEOS 
oogloTns 
Lolo tts 
ZWOTyEVNS 
yuxn 
puxos 
WuxiKos 
Tmyh 
KUP10S 
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Spartan Lakedaimon Aakedaipoov 
specific merikos MEpIKOS 
speech logos Adyos 
sperm Sperma OTTEPUa 
sphere kyklos KUKAOS 
sphere sphaira opaipa 
spirit, relating to thymikos BupiKds 
spirited thymoeides BupoeiS1)5 
spirited part of soul thymos Qupds 
stable monimos UOVIEOS 
star aster coThp 
star astron GoTpov 
state (political) politeia TroAITEla 
statesman politikos TOAITIKOS 
Statesman (dialogue) Politikos TloArtixés 
status taxis THES 
steer, to kybernan KuBepvav 
steersman/ship’s captain kybernétés KuBepytyTns 
strictly/in a strict sense —kyriés Kupicos 
structure systasis ovoTaols 
structured Systatos OUCTATOS 
study, object of mathéma ucOnya 
style, rhetorical idea i8éa 
sub-celestial hypouranios Utroupavios 
subject matter pragma Tp ary Wo 
sub-lunary hyposelénos UtrooéAnvos 
substance ousia ovoia 
substance, productive of ousiopoios ovol1oTTO1ds 
substantial ousiodés ovo1adns 
substantialise, to ousioun ovolotv 
substraction aphairesis a&qaipeois 
successive synechés ouvexns 
suffer, to paschein TKOXELV 
sun hélios fAlos 
sun, of or related to héliakos HAlaKds 
sunrise anatolé VvaToAt 
superessential hyperousios Utrepouionos 
superiority hyperoché Utrepoxt| 
surface area embadon euBaddov 
surprising thaumastos Baupaotdes 
sustain, to synechein ouvéxelv 
syllable syllabé ouAAaBh} 
syllogism syllogismos ouAAoy1opds 
symbol symbolon oUpBodov 
symbol synthéma ouvOnpa 
symbolically symbolikos ouULBOAIKas 
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symmetry 

symmetry, lacking in 

sympathy 

teach, to 

teach, to 

teacher 

teacher 

temporal 

term 

tetrad 

Theaetetus 

Theano 

Themis 

Theodore of Asine 

theologian 

theological 

theorem 

theory 

Theoxena 

third dimension, to 
project into 

third-order 

Thracian 

‘Thrasymachus 

three 

three-dimensional 

‘Timaeus 

time 

time period 

‘Timycha 

Titanic 

tool 

total 

trace 


English-Greek Glossary 


symmetria 
asymmetros 
sympatheia 
didaskein 
paradidonai 
didaskalos 
kathégemon 
chronikos 
horos 

tetras 
Theaitétos 
Theano 
Themis 
Theodoros 
theologos 
theologikos 
theoréma 
theoria 
Theoxena 
bathynein 


triodoumenos 
Thraix 
Thrasymachos 
trias 

stereos 
Timaios 
chronos 

hora 
Timycha 
Titanikos 
organon 
pantelés 
emphasis 


trace back to something anapempein 


higher, to 


traditional saying / belief phémé 


tragedy 

train, to 
transcend, to 
transcendence 
transcendent 
transcendent 
transition 
triad 

triangle 


tragoidia 
gymnazein 
chorizein 
hyperbolé 
choristos 


exairein (aor. pass. part.) 


metabasis 
trias 
trigonon 
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OULETPIA 
GoUPLETPOS 
oupTrabera 
S18coKew 
TrapadiSova1 
SiSdoKaAos 
Kadn year 
Xpov1Kds 
dpos 

TETPAS 
Oeaitntos 
Oeaveo 
Oé€urs 
Oed8apos 
Beoddyos 
BeoAoy1Kds 
Beampnua 
Bewpia 
Oeo0féva 
Babuve 


TPIWSoULEVOS 
Opag 
Opaotpayos 
TpIaS 
OTEPEOS 
Tipoios 
Xpdovos 

apa 

Tita 
Titavikds 
dopyavov 
TIAVTEANS 
EUPACIS 
Qvatreptretv 


onun 
Tpayadia 
yuuvedev 
xopilei 
UtrepBoAn 
X@ploTos 
e€aipeiv 
uETaBaors 
TpIaS 
Tptyavov 
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tropic tropikos TPOTIIKOS 
truth alétheia oAN PEK 
turn/revert back, to anastrephein dvaoTtpéegelv 
two dyas Buds 
type typos TUTTOS 
tyrannical tyrannikos TUPAVVIKOS 
tyranny tyrannis Tupavvis 
undergo, to paschein THO XE 
underlie, to hypokeisthai UtroKeio Gan 
underlying subject hypokeimenos UtroKeiuevos 
understand intellectually, oein voeiv 

to 
understandable gnorinios yvapiyos 
understanding gnosis yveors 
understanding, gnostikos YV@OTIKds 

concerned with 
undisciplined akolastos &KdAaoTOS 
uneducated apaideutos émraiSeutos 
unequal anisos &vic05 
ungenerated agenétos ayévytos 
unhypothetical anypothetos avuTto8eTos 
unification henosis EVOOIS 
unified hénomenos Avoopévos 
unified manner, in a heniaios éviacicas 
uni-form monoeides uovoeld1)s 
uni-form manner, ina —_ monoeidds HovoelBas 
unify, to henizein évileiv 
unify, to henoun évotiv 
unique of its kind monogenés yovoyevts 
unitary henoeideés évoei815 
united by nature, tobe — symphyein oupguelv 
unity henotés évdTns 
unity-generating henopoios évoTto1ds 
universe pan TeV 
Unlimit apeiros &TrEIOS 
unmixed amigées auryts 
unmixed amiktos &uixtos 
unmoved akinétos aKivntos 
unparticipated amethektos auébeK Tos 
unphilosophical aphilosophos apirAdcogos 
unseemly aschémon doXTYoov 
unutterable aporrétos amréppntos 
useful chrésimos XPTOIWOS 
varied potkilos TO1KIAOS 
vehicle ochéma dyna 
Velocity Itself autotachos atToTEXos 
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vice kakia KaKkia 
visible empbanes éupavys 
visible horatos opates 
vision opsis dyis 
vision thea Géa 
vision, capable of horatikos OPaTIKds 
vital zotikos CaoT1KO5 
vivific zotikos CooTiKds 
vowel phonéen pooviyev 
wane, to phthinein pbivew 
waning phthisis pBiors 
war polemos TIOAEUOS 
war, to make polemein TroAgyetv 
war-like polemikos TTOAEUIKOS 
wax block ekmageion ek ayetov 
waxing (of the moon) auxésis atiEnos 
weak asthenés cob_evts 
wealth chréma XPT yx 
weave together, to symplekein OULTIAEKELV 
well-fated eumoiros eULO1pos 
whole holos bos 
wholeness holotés oAoT NS 
whorl (Rep. 616e, f) sphondylos opdvduAos 
wickedness poneria Trovnpia 
will, act of boulesis BovAnors 
wings pteroma TITEPWUO 
wisdom phronésis pdovnois 
wise sophos oods 
woman gynée yuvty 
worthy axios &E105 
Xenocrates Xenokratés Zevoxpatns 
Zeus Zeus Zeus 
Zeus, of or belonging to Dios Ditos 
zodiac 20idiakos Copdiaxds 
zodiac, signs of zoidion ZeS10v 
Zoroaster Zoroastreés Zapodotpns 
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Greek Word Index 


This index includes the significant vocabulary in Proclus’ text, along with the dominant 
translation(s) used in this volume. The page and line numbers are to the Greek text of 
Kroll which appear in the margins of our translation. The first number (1 or 2) indicates 
the volume of Kroll’s Greek text since the translation in the present book spans those 
volumes. 


&Bartos, inaccessible 1.228.7 1.275.13, 1.275.18, 1.275.23-24, 
é&yaGoeidys, in the form of the good 1.275.26, 1.276.4, 1.276.7, 
1.280.8 1.276.11, 1.276.13, 1.276.15, 
&ya8otroids, benefic (astrological term) 1.276.20, 1.276.24, 1.277.12, 
2.57-75 2-57-16, 2.57.23, 2.57.29, 1.277.14, 1.277.21, 1.277.25, 
2.65.8, 2.65.10, 2.65.29 1.277.27, 1.278.10-II, 1.278.13, 
&yabds, good. See introduction to Essay 1.278.18, 1.278.22—23, 1.278.25, 
11 on the distinction between the 1.279.6, I.279.10, I.279.13, 
Good and the good 1.208.11-12, 1.279.20, 1.282.21, 1.283.16, 
I.211.15, 1.216.5, 1.216.17, 1.283.19, 1.283.23, 1.283.26, 
1.219.22, 1.220.17, 1.220.19, 1.284.7-8, 1.284.13, 1.284.16, 
220.21, I.221.7, 1.225.31, 1.285.5, 1.285.7, 1.285.12, 
227.12, 1.227.20, 1.235.17, 1.285.29, 1.286.8, 1.286.12, 
236.22, 1.238.25, 1.239.8, 1.286.15, 1.286.17—19, 1.286.22, 
239.9, 1.239.14-15, I.239.17, 1.286.24, 1.287.1-2, 1.287.8-9, 


H 


239.22, 1.246.25, 1.246.28, 287.17, 1.294.12, 1.295.19, 


2247-14-15, 1.247.17, 1.251.23, 
265.19, 1.269.12, 1.269.16, 


272.9, 1.272.12, 1.272.15, 
272.17, 1.272.21, 1.272.24, 
272.26, 1.272.28, 1.272.30, 
273.2, 1.273.5-6, 1.273.9, 
273.11, 1.273.15-16, 1.273.18, 
273.20, 1.273.24, 1.273.27, 
274.4, 1.274.12-15, 1.274.25, 
274.28, 1.275.2, 1.275.6-9, 


HoH RH HR OH OH HR OR HOH OH OH OOH OHO 
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2.6.23, 2.23.22, 2.26.8, 2.51.18, 
2.57.3, 2.64.14, 2.71.15, 2.71.18, 


269.20, 1.269.22, 1.270.3, 2.78.20, 2.79.22, 2.82.21, 2.93.12 
270.10, 1.270.12, 1.270.18, téayadev, the good or the Good (see 
270.21, 1.270.23, 1.270.27, introduction to Essay rr) 1.209.7, 
270.29, I.271.4, 1.271.7, 1.271.9, 236.24, 1.265.20, 1.268.11, 
271.12, 1.271.15, 1.271.20, 269.15, 1.272.1, 1.276.12, 

277 22), 1.29215 T:272:3 1.279229; 276.21, 1.277.10, 1.277.16, 


278.15, 1.279.4, 1.279.18, 
279.23, 1.280.10, 1.280.18, 
281.1, 1.281.4, 1.281.12, 1.282.1, 
282.12, 1.282.17, 1.282.20, 
285.2, 1.286.20, 1.286.28-29, 
287.6, 1.288.11, 1.292.19, 


294.10, 1.294.28, 1.295.2, 1.295.8, 
295-12, 1.295.25, 1.296.2, 1.296.8 
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&yabdtns, goodness 1.239.23 

a&yoboupyds, beneficent 2.63.16 

&yoAua, sculpture 1.289.22 

ayyehixds, angelic 2.13.20, 2.94.23 

&yyedos, angel 2.52.27 

ayéAn, herd 1.240.22 

ayévntos, ungenerated 1.261.2, 1.281.20, 
1.281.22, 1.281.30, 1.282.5, 1.282.6, 
2.9.10, 2.9.28, 2.10.1, 2.10.8-9, 
2.10.11, 2.10.13, 2.10.17, 2.10.19, 
2.11.7, 2.11.9-10, 2.15.17 

&yxiotpov, hook 2.94.12 

&ykuAountns, of crooked counsel (epithet 
of Kronos) 2.48.3, 2.75.9 

&yvoeiv, be ignorant 2.88.15 

a&yvoia, ignorance 1.261.12—13, 1.261.16, 
1.261.18-19, 1.261.21, 1.266.1, 
2.74.13, 2.87.20 

&yveortos, not able to be understood/not 
understandable 1.260.30, 1.261.5, 
1.261.7, 1.266.3, 1.282.25 

&yovos, infertile/not bearing children 
1.244.22, 2.32.24, 2.32.26, 2.33.2, 
2.33.56, 2.34.28, 2.35.5, 2.35.20, 
2.35.22, 2.62.25 

&yporKos, rustic 1.231.5 

&yputrveiv, keep watch 1.245.28 

&yputvos, wakeful 1.240.8, 2.14.14, 2.95.21 

&yxouoa, strangling 2.88.22 

ayoyt, leading 1.226.25, 1.226.27 
guidance 1.247.11 training 2.66.2 
arranging 2.66.14 ascent 2.72.1 

&yov, competition 1.242.7 

aSépas, adamant 2.94.14 

&Sextos, not receptive of/incapable 
of receiving 1.215.6, 1.261.18, 
1.261.20, I.263.12, 1.277.16, 
1.277.22, 1.286.10, 2.49.8, 2.75.17 

&SeAgos, brother 1.255.3 

&SéoTrotos, not mastering oneself 2.13.8 

aSiaipetos, undivided 2.67.28 indivisible 
2.94.14 

&S1axpitos, haphazard 2.6.16 

&Sidotpopos, unperverted 1.256.17 

&S1ap80pos, indestructible 2.10.2, 2.49.21 

aSixeiv, commit injustice 1.220.13, 
1.220.15—16, I.220.20 

aSixia, injustice 2.89.21, 2.89.23, 2.89.29, 
2.90.22, 2.91.8, 2.98.18, 2.99.15, 
2.99.24 


&SiKkos, unjust 1.217.27 2.81.6, 2.82.21, 
2.82.29, 2.83.3, 2.83.19, 2.89.22, 
2.90.8, 2.92.17 

&Sixoos, unjustly 2.83.1 

&Siopiotos, in a manner that was not 
giving a definition 1.266.23 

&So0f0s, not generally accepted 1.242.15, 
1.242.19, 1.242.26, 1.243.19, 


1.243.22, 1.243.29, 1.251.8-9 
contrary to received opinion 


1.251.18, 1.251.22, 1.252.1 

dSpavis, inert 1.244.217 

&Spoés, grand (of literary style) 2.8.1, 
2.8.7 

aSuvayia, incapacity 1.239.10, 1.249.1-2, 
1.249.12—-14, 2.74.18 

a&duvareiv, not be able 2.10.22 

&Suvatos, impossible/not possible 1.223.8, 
1.223.22, I.240.25, 1.243.7, 
1.263.20, 1.265.9, 1.273.3, 1.275.2, 
1.277.19, 1.280.2, 2.1.20, 2.10.13, 
2.10.24, 2.16.21, 2.17.5, 2.17.8, 
2.27.1, 2.38.20, 2.55.25, 2.65.14, 
2.91.24 

Abeoviaxds, related to Adonis 2.8.17 

deikivntos, always in motion/in eternal 
motion 2.14.10, 2.14.13, 2.15.5—6, 
2.16.12 

&évaos, inexhaustible 2.69.3 

aépios, in the air 2.18.23 

aepies, in the mode of air 2.69.4 

énOns, unfamiliar 1.286.10 

aip, air 1.290.5 wind 2.62.25 

aSavacia, immortality 2.84.9, 2.85.6, 
2.85.18, 2.92.2, 2.92.8 

aGdvortos, immortal 1.215.6, 2.84.10-11, 
2.85.21, 2.89.8-9, 2.90.21, 2.91.24, 
2.91.26-27, 2.91.29, 2.92.12 

Adfivan, Athens 1.242.3 

&A10s, fools 2.22.22 

aAdtns, wretchedness 2.81.5 

&OAov, difficulty 2.3.22 

aiydxepws, Capricorn 2.32.11, 2.32.15, 
2.32.17, 2.32.27, 2.58.8 

Aiyuttios, Egyptian 1.240.16, 1.254.30, 
1.255.12, 2.45.24, 2.56.22, 2.58.15, 
2.59-3 

Aiyutrtos, Egypt 1.255.8 

“AiSns, Hades 2.86.2, 2.92.22, 2.97.4, 
2.97.20 
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didi0s, everlasting 1.260.8, 1.260.14, 
1.261.2, 2.89.12—-14, 2.90.4, 2.92.6 
eternal 2.10.18, 2.13.14, 2.13.16, 
2.14.3, 2.15.16, 2.15.21 

&iSies, sempiternally 2.19.26 

ai®epias, aetherially 2.69.4 

aiviypatodns, enigmatic 2.8.4 

aivitteotau, hint at 1.269.10 

aipeiv, (in middle voice) choose 1.231.19, 
1.239.26, 1.273.8, 2.2.19, 2.87.16, 
2.93.1 

aipeois, choice 1.239.25, 2.72.8, 2.72.12, 
2.93.1, 2.94.2, 2.95.2 

aiobdveo@a1, perceive 1.233.21, 1.254.14 

aic®nors, perception 1.232.22, 1.232.25, 
1.233.2—3, I.233.7, I.233.10-12, 
1.233.15, 1.233-17, 1.233.25, 
1.234.4, 1.235.19-20, 1.263.17, 
2.6.22, 2.6.26, 2.9.11, 2.9.20, 2.9.22, 
2.12.14, 2.29.9, 2.29.20, 2.29.22, 
2.29.28, 2.30.3, 2.52.10, 2.56.12, 
2.70.28, 2.79.16 

aio8ntikds, perceptive 1.232.17, 1.232.20, 
1.232.24, 1.233.4, 1.233.6, 1.233.24, 
1.235.13, 2.12.13, 2.29.19 

aic@ntés, perceptible (as n. pl. substantive 
‘objects of perception’) 1.233.18, 
1.235.Q-I0, 1.262.19, 1.263.4, 
1.263.7, 1.263.16, 1.267.30, 
1.275.16, 1.277.11, 1.279.7, 1.279.9, 
1.279.14, 1.283.29, 1.284.2, 
1.287.11, 2.86.28 

aicxpds, shameful 1.242.25-26, 1.243.15, 
1.243.18, 1.244.9, 2.2.20 ugly 
1.258.15, 1.258.19—22 the ugly 
(as neuter substantive) 1.259.15, 
1.259.18, 1.259.21-22, 1.259.26-27, 
1.260.15—-16, 1.260.18 

aitia, cause 1.206.14, 1.262.21, 1.262.30, 
1.263.2—3, 1.267.14, 1.267.17, 
1.270.28, 1.276.22, 1.277.2, 
1.280.23-24, 1.284.27, 1.284.29, 
1.285.3—-4, I.290.3, 2.3.4, 2.6.15, 
2.6.27, 2.7.9, 2.8.28, 2.9.11, 2.15.17, 
2.16.6, 2.19.27, 2.20.15, 2.21.26, 
2.29.17, 2.48.2, 2.50.3, 2.56.8, 
2.62.9, 2.63.29, 2.67.8, 2.67.14, 
2.67.25, 2.70.5, 2.78.12, 2.78.16, 
2.80.4, 2.88.15, 2.89.14, 2.89.16 
reason 1.248.21, 2.4.12, 2.90.18 


causation 2.82.10 xa®aitiav in a 
primary way 1.289.12 

ainiao6a, blame 2.3.25 state as the reason 
2.24.8 

aitiatés, subject to causation 1.275.1 
(as substantive 1 oitiatév) effect 
2.10.24 

aitiov, cause 1.206.26, 1.224.28, 1.243.17, 

.243.24, 1.246.8, 1.264.3, 1.271.19, 

275.2, 1.275.27, 1.276.6, 1.276.10, 

276.14, 1.276.19, 1.276.27, 

278.18-19, 1.279.4, 1.279.23, 

280.15, 1.280.17, 1.281.19, 

283.2, 1.286.18, 1.287.14, 

288.15, 1.295.15, 1.296.9, 

296.13-15, 2.9.13, 2.10.16, 

10.24, 2.10.27, 2.13.16, 2.13.19, 

13.2223, 2.20.2, 2.21.22, 
2.29.15, 2.45.13, 2.45.16, 2.45.26, 
2.46.9, 2.74.7, 2.80.10, 2.88.10-12, 
2.90.17-18 

aitios, Cause 1.212.21, 1.234.28, 1.236.23, 
1.274.26-27, 1.279.11, 1.279.16, 
243575 2.1'7:22; 2.17.24, 2.25.22, 
2.58.27, 2.63.16-17 responsible for 
1.276.16, 1.296.13, 2.64.14, 2.86.16, 
2.86.18 

alev, eternity 2.11.19—21, 2.11.27, 
2.12.12, 2.17.10, 2.17.14, 2.17.16 

aidvios, eternal 1.266.13 

axtpotos, pure 2.49.16, 2.49.19, 2.77.22, 
2.78.7, 2.78.20 

&xivytos, unmoved 2.10.17, 2.10.19, 
2.11.14, 2.19.28 

axodaoia, lack of discipline 2.90.22, 
2.91.9 

&xdAaotos, lacking in discipline 1.220.5, 
1.238.6 

&xoAouseiv, agree with 1.237.18 follow 
1.250.5, 1.250.11 


NON RH OH OH OR HR OH OH OH 


cKoAoubia, consequence 2.10.11 

axoopia, disorder 1.2 10.15 

axovotos, under compulsion 2.81.22, 
2.83.7 

&kpa, extreme (term) 1.261.3, 2.69.9 

axpos, extreme 1.21.29, 1.230.17 2.35.1, 
2.35.3, 2-37-10, 2.39.12 elevated 
1.260.4, 1.256.18, 2.30.4 high 
1.256.21, 1.295.3, 2.2.12, 2.74.19, 
2.75 +3 
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axpétns, pinnacle 2.94.1 

dANGera, truth 1.231.4, 1.274.1, 1.274.26, 
1.276.17, 1.276.28, 1.277.3, 
1.277.15-17, 1.277.21, 1.277.23, 
1.277.25, 1.278.6, 1.278.9, 1.278.11, 
1.278.14, 1.279.24, 1.280.6, 
1.280.20, 1.280.25-26, 1.284.4, 
1.285.12, 1.285.14, 1.285.18, 

.292.6, 1.295.22, 1.296.11, 2.8.12, 
2.84.7, 2.86.25, 2.87.3 

dno, true (or, as neuter substantive Td 
dAnés, truth) 1.214.13, 1.232.9, 
1.236.17, I.239.18, 1.247.5, 1.250.5, 
1.25§5.11, 1.255.13, 1.259.3, 
1.267.24, 1.282.12, 1.284.11, 2.3.18, 
2.6.25, 2.11.12, 2.19.26, 2.59.6, 
2.78.15, 2.82.25, 2.83.16, 2.87.20 

dAnfivds, true 2.18.2, 2.18.12, 2.18.14, 
2.18.18, 2.19.12, 2.87.18 

dAnbds, truly 1,209.12, I.210,27, 
1.213.16, I.216.11, 1.247.25, 
1.261.8, 1.261.11, 1.286.24, 
1.294.19, 2.4.18, 2.6.13, 2.16.1, 
2.18.4, 2.68.12, 2.82.4, 2.82.27, 
2.85.15, 2.86.22, 2.87.3 on 
the level of truth 1.277.17-19, 
1.277.21, 1.277.23-24 

a&AAotpioTpayeiv, be concerned with the 
affairs of others 2.22.14 

aAAotpiotrpayia, meddling 1.216.25 

&AAStpios, belonging to another/not 
belonging to one 1.220.8, 2.88.27- 
28 outsider 1.240.6, 1.240.10 alien 
2.80.18, 2.90.7 

dAoyia, irrationality 2.78.23, 2.85.20 

dAoyos, irrational 1.208.8, 1.211.16—-17, 
1.214.26, I.215.1, 1.215.8, 1.224.21, 
1.225.18, 1.232.18-19, I.233.2, 
1.233.26, 1.234.19, 1.234.24, 
1.234.28, 1.235.11, 1.235.21, 
1.248.20, 1.250.8, 1.252.17, 
1.290.16, 2.31.19, 2.33.20, 2.34.1, 
2.53.8, 2.53.26, 2.54.2, 2.54.9, 
2.54.17, 2.60.24, 2.61.5, 2.66.24, 
2.67.23, 2.67.26, 2.69.26, 2.70.7, 
2.70.10, 2.70.14, 2.75.5, 2.76.24, 
2.77.13, 2.90.19, 2.90.27-28, 
2.91.2, 2.91.II—I2, 2.91.14, 2.92.4, 
2.93.3-5, 2.95.6, 2.95.9 

dAdyos, irrationally 1.254.28, 2.90.29 


H 


aAutos, indissoluble 1.289.4, 2.8.23, 
2.8.25, 2.9.9 

Apalav, Amazon 1.242.1, 1.253.17 

auaptavev, make a mistake/error 
1.261.12, 2.7.7, 2.7.15, 2.30.4, 
2.56.11 

dpaptas, error 1.261.13, 2.6.22 

dpaptnya, error 2.6.28, 2.7.20 

duaptia, error 2.9.11, 2.56.11 

auéBextos, unparticipated 1.259.16, 
1.259.19, I.260.5, 1.260.8, 
1.271.23-24 

auéAcia, lack of attention/neglect 1.219.9, 
1.219.11 

aueAeTH Tos, unprepared(ly) 2.74.14 

AuéAios, Amelius 2.29.5, 2.30.6, 2.31.23, 
2.32.10 

auépeia, partlessness 2.51.23 

aueprs, indivisible 1.217.13 partless/ 
without parts 1.229.15, 1.229.20, 
1.230.3, 1.282.6, 2.46.22, 2.51.21 

auépiotos, indivisible 1.225.21 

auepds, without parts 1.294.3 

aunxavos, impossible/not possible 
1.224.10, 1.224.13, I.224.17, 
2.16.25 

auryts, unmixed 1.230.159, 1.231.21 

auiktos, unmixed 1.230.16, 1.231.9, 
1.23.11, 2.81.9, 2.83.15 

&uopos, having no portion/share of 
1.211.18, 1.229.26, 1.254.5, 2.54.2, 
2.70.11, 2.73.5, 2.77.9, 2.81.23, 2.83.7 

auouoia, lack of musical training 2.6.15, 
2.6.17 lack of education 2.79.9 

&uouoos, lacking musical training/ 
unmusical 2.5.25, 2.23.13 

auudpds, indistinct 1.290.4, 2.77.13, 
2.77.15 dull 2.6.24 

auuSpobv, render indistinct 1.215.25 

&uiBios, amphibious 2.85.25 

avoBaivev, follow/go up 1.254.2, 1.260.3 
ascend 1.262.19, 1.276.10 

avaPaois, ascent 1.295.10 rising 2.44.7 

avoBarixés, for/concerned with rising 
2.44.15 increasing 2.57.27 

avéyeiv, lead into/upwards/back 1.232.13, 
1.235.9, 1.249.5, 1.280.16, 1.281.7, 
1.287.12, 1.294.23, 2.23.15, 2.52.17, 
2.68.10, 2.80.28 ascend 1.209.7 
refer/correspond to 1.278.27, 2.47.3 
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éveye (cont.) 
draw up (of a gradient) 2.2.9, 2.9.12 
ascribe to 2.80.20 

avayKatios, (as neuter plural substantive) 
necessities 1.216.13, 1.216.15, 
1.216.17, 1.217.2, 1.217.19, 
1.218.14, 1.218.17, 1.220.3 
necessary 1.217.24, 1.218.15, 
1.218.24, I.220.14, 1.220.18, 
1:22:32), 1.2234; 0:229.6; 1.227.11, 
1.263.22, 1.266.5, 1.277.23, 
1.288.14, 2.5.24, 2.10.3, 2.10.8, 
2.55.17, 2-56.13, 2.71.11, 2.92.4-5, 
2.92.14, 2.93.11 

avayxaios, necessarily 1.2 36.7 

avéyxn, necessity (and in phrases ‘of 
necessity’, ‘it is necessary’, etc.) 
1.206.211, I.207.4, 1.216.21, 
1.27.22, 1.221.6, 1.225.15, 1.229.1, 
1.229.26, I.232.22, 1.236.13, 
1.236.23, 1.238.15, 1.240.9, I.243.1, 
1.25115, 1.254.5, 1.263.7, 1.270.22, 
1.270.26, I.271.2, 1.278.15, 
1.282.109, 2.1.13, 2.5.25, 2.9.13, 
2.9.21, 2.10.2, 2.10.11, 2.17.4, 
2.18.9, 2.20.21, 2.67.6, 2.81.22, 
2.94.16, 2.97.17, 2.97.24, 2.98.21 

avaywyés, of/for ascent 1.235.14 elevating 
1.246.8, 2.52.26 leading upward 
2.93-19, 2.93.21 

avaipeiv, do away with 1.283.9 gather 
(what something is) 2.89.16 

avakuxaeiv, recur 2.12.10 make a cycle 
2.20.9 return to starting point 
2.30.13 

avodoyeiv, be analogous 1.274.25, 
1.276.25, 2.65.12 compare 1.275.9 

avodoyia, analogous case 1.246.4 analogy 
1.271.8, 1.272.7, 1.274.9, 1.274.22— 
23, 1.275.1, 1.275.10, 1.275.29, 
1.276.23, 1.277.6, 1.278.17, 


1.278.23, 1.281.13, 1.281.16, 
1.282.3, 1.284.12, 1.285.18, 1.286.2, 
1.290.23, 2.77.28, 2.81.7, 2.81.15, 
2.83.5 proportion(ality) 1.288.27, 
1.288.29, 1.289.4, 2.9.4 

avéAoyos, proportionate(ly) 1.207.2, 
1.288.26 proportion (as neuter 
substantive) 2.40.6, 2.40.13 
analogous 1.223.5, 1.275.6, 
1.277.28, 1.278.9, 1.291.5, 1.294.15, 
2.77.27 (as neuter substantive) 


analogy 1.207.9, 1.228.8, 1.254.9, 
1.278.4 corresponding 2.52.8, 
2.52.21 correspondence (as neuter 
substantive) 2.58.14. 

avéunors, recollection 1.23 3.2 

avorréurrerv, direct up 1.275.21 refer/ 
trace to (something higher) 1.286.3, 
2.36.6 

avorTrAdvan, fill 1.210.15, 2.76.6, 2.95.11 
infect 1.261.9, 2.49.22 Mix 1.263.13, 
2.78.8 

avaotpégeiv, turn/revert back 2.13.2, 
2.69.7 

avareiverv, extend 1.246.5 

avatoan, sunrise 2.13.25 

avoTouikds, anatomist 2.35.23 

avotpétretv, Overturn 2.7.20 

évnp, man 1.218.22, 1.231.18, 1.236.4-5, 

.236.8, 1.237.7, 1.238.12, 1.238.14, 

240.1, 1.241.25, 1.242.4, 1.242.6, 

.242.11, 1.242.23, 1.243.2, 

243.4-5, 1.243.12, 1.244.12, 

244.19, 1.245.2, 1.245.14, 

245.26, 1.246.26, 1.247.6-7, 

247.23, 1.248.8, 1.248.15—-16, 

248.24, 1.249.1I-I2, 1.249.16, 

249.25-26, 1.250.1, 1.250.16, 

251.7, 1.251-14, 1.251.18, 

251.20, 1.252.7, 1.252.9, 

253.20-21, 1.255.10, 1.255.15, 

255.27-28, 1.256.5, 1.256.8, 

256.10, 1.256.21, 1.256.29, 
2.13.26, 2.33.23, 2.33.25, 2-79.15 

dvbpeia, courage 1.212.16, 1.214.2, 
I.214.12, I.215.19, 1.216.6, 1.220.2, 
1.228.5, 1.228.11, 1.253.5, 1.255.19 

av8peios, courageous 1.216.10, 1.219.20, 
1.219.29, I.222.2, 1.238.6 

av8pileo8a, be courageous 1.216.22 be 
resolute 1.254.27 

cvdpikds, Courageous 1.237.24, 1.253.17 

avédey«tos, irrefutable 1.284.5 

aveAittew, unravel/unroll 1.294.3, 2.11.26, 
2.95.24 

aveors, slackness 1.237.26 lesser intensity 
1.241.19 

aviiSovos, lacking in/without pleasure 
1.269.21, 2.81.19, 2.83.6 

av@petreios, human (adjective) 2.14.20, 
2.15.4, 2.15.6, 2.15.19, 2.18.26, 
2.19.7, 2.19.20, 2.19.24, 2.19.28, 
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2.20.7, 2.20.9, 2.20.22, 2.21.12, 
2.22.15, 2.29.24, 2.30.23, 2.30.26, 
2.31.1, 2.31.18, 2.36.5, 2.66.23, 
2.67.10, 2.70.24, 2.70.27 

avOpertrivos, human (adjective) 1.219.24, 
1.247.26, 1.248.18, 1.248.21, 
1.292.26, 2.2.4, 2.8.25, 2.19.1, 
2.19.5, 2.20.18, 2.53.7, 2.53.11, 
2.67.13, 2.67.16, 2.73.25, 2.74.2, 
2.74.17, 2.75.1, 2.75.6, 2.75.24, 
2.82.6, 2.87.10 

&vOpeotros, man/human 1.207.20-21, 
1.209.8, I.217.19, I.219.7, 1.220.8, 
1.22.13, 1.237.6, 1.237.10, 1.237.12, 
1.237.29, I.240.17, I.240.20, 
1.240.27, 1.240.29, I.241.7, I.241.10, 
1.24.12, 1.241.15, 1.241.20, 1.242.8, 
1.249.7, I.249.29, 1.251.24, 1.25315, 
1.255.1, 1.255.22, 1.256.16, 1.270.16, 
1.292.30, I.293.1I, 2.1.5, 2.7.9, 
2.14.20, 2.15.2, 2.16.24, 2.29.26, 
2.32.13, 2.33.20, 2.34.1, 2.53.10, 
2.74.1, 2.74.27, 2.75.20, 2.81.13, 
2.86.11-12, 2.98.10 

avigven, (from évinur) discard 1.225.12 
send up (as offering)1.245.24 (from 
&veut) go up/ascend 1.292.14, 
1.293.23, 2.48.22, 2.85.26 

aviepos, impious 2.56.4 

avioos, unequal 1.285.23, 1.288.20, 
1.288.23, 1.288.26, 1.289.16, 
2.36.14, 2.48.27, 2.50.17, 2.52.3 

aviodtns, inequality 1.288.25, 2.48.16, 
2.48.20, 2.68.27 

avobos, ascent/way up 1.292.18, 1.293.13, 
1.293.18, 2.2.7, 2.53.4, 2.53.18 

avénros, lacking in intellect 1.229.17, 
1.230.2, 1.243.109, 1.243.22, 
1.243.28 witless 1.238.6 

avoyotos, dissimilar 1.206.21, 1.275.11, 
1.277.8, 1.282.2, 1.285.22, 2.5.27, 
2.6.16, 2.48.17, 2.52.9-I0, 2.54.12, 
2.67.3, 2.68.25, 2.69.21, 2.78.17, 
2.78.23 unlike 2.23.17, 2.25.21, 
2.25.24-25, 2.26.4 unequal 2.52.22, 
2.54.8, 2.55.23, 2.56.2 

avouoidtns, dissimilarity 1.237.16, 1.241.5, 
1.275.10, 2.26.7, 2.56.1, 2.69.17, 
2.70.10, 2.70.14, 2.78.12, 2.78.16, 
2.78.18, 2.78.22, 2.78.27, 2.79.1, 
2.79.6, 2.80.1, 2.80.5, 2.80.20 


unlikeness 2.25.20, 2.54.19, 2.54.21, 
2.55.24 

avopoioby, be dissimilar 2.36.13-14, 
2.36.16, 2.36.25, 2.36.28, 2.51.15 be 
non-assimilative 2.57.19, 2.57.21 

“Avoupis, Anubis 1.240.16 

avous, lacking in intellect 1.269.21 

avovoros, without being 1.266.28 

avtopKtixds, Antarctic 2.43.23 

avtepota&y, ask in turn 1.234.7 

avti8icapeiv, distinguish from 1.259.12 
2.14.19 be logically distinct from 
1.260.17 

avTiAcpBaveotai, take part in 1.256.9 

avtiAoyia, contradiction 1.242.16 

avtiotpégws, in reply to 2.92.16 

avtitutros, resistant 2.77.6 

avtipaois, opposite 1.264.25 

avuTré8etos, unhypothetical 1.283.411, 
1.283.14, 1.283.18, 1.283.22, 
1.283.24, 1.284.15, 1.284.20, 
1.292.5 

avouodia, inconsistency 1.259.15 
irregularity 1.290.3, 2.44.16 

&€ia, worthy state/worth 1.207.3, 2.63.4, 
2.82.5 merit 1.237.1 rank 1.288.24 
kat &giov deservedly 2.5.21 

a€iduayos, worthy match 2.22.23 

&&10s, worthy/deserving of 1.234.2, 
1.249.1I, 1.262.8, 1.262.24, 
1.264.23, 2.93.23, 2-94.28 

&€i0bv, think worthwhile/right/worthy/ 
proper 1.232.27, 1.234.9, 1.251.21, 
1.253.27, 1.254.11, 1.269.6, 
1.271.16, 1.272.27, 1.274.3, 
1.275.13, 1.276.7-8, 1.280.19, 
1.285.6, 1.296.2, 2.32.11, 2.78.2 ask 
1.272.23 

AEiapa, axioM 1.252.27, 1.269.14, 2.9.26, 
2.10.3, 2.10.14, 2.11.12-13 

&§oov, axis 2.94.13 

aépatos, invisible 1.290.6 

adpiotos, lack specificity 2.14.18 

acrécyew, reduce 1.222.13 lead up 2.85.13 

atraiseuaia, lack of education 1.292.28, 
2.78.24 ignorance 1.293.21 

&traiSeutos, lacking in education/ 
uneducated 1.222.14, 1.247.7, 
1.250.6, 1.293.3 

arousev ts, lacking training 2.5.25 

a&roaAdttew, liberate 2.89.25 
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atrapdAeitos, entire 2.2.9 

a&trapaAdaxtos, not precisely similar 2.15.8 

atrapaddyiotos, infallible 2.79.17 

attapéyKaAitos, direct 2.47.10 

acreixéew, model upon 1.247.17, 1.247.26 
liken to 1.282.1, 1.293.5 make 
to represent/ form an image of 
1.287.24, 1.292.25 compare 1.288.3, 
1.292.29 convey through a likeness 
1.288.9 imitate 2.8.17 

atreixaoia, likeness 2.76.17 resemblance 
2.77915 

areipia, infinity 2.11.28, 2.92.3 Unlimit 
2.45.28 

atreipos, ignorant/inexperienced 1.217.20, 
2.73.9 infinite 2.11.27, 2.11.29, 
2.12.10-I1, 2.17.13, 2.46.23 (as 
neuter substantive) infinity 2.17.21, 
2.46.5 Unlimit 2.45.28, 2.46.8-9 

atrépavtos, unlimited 1.227.15 

atrepiynrtos, innumerable 2.21.10 

émotia, distrust 2.81.21 

amrAavis, not wandering/fixed 2.16.20, 
2.32.3, 2.43.22, 2.56.16, 2.57.13, 
2.64.1, 2.94.11, 2.94.20 

amrAjotes, insatiably/in an insatiable 
manner 1.208.20, 1.231.6 

atrAdtns, simplicity 2.85.18 

atAous, simple 1.229.20, 1.231.1-2, 
1.231.9, 1.23.21, 1.237.18, 2.50.15, 
2.51.13, 2.85.19 

ands, simpliciter 1.207.22, 1.244.15, 
1.245.5, 1.245.11-12, 1.286.18, 
2.27.8 simply 1.226.7, 1.247.16, 
1.258.11-12, 1.271.11, 1.273.20, 
1.273.22, 1.274.15, 1.277.14, 
2.85.15, 2.89.15 without 
qualification 1.252.11-12 in 
general 2.48.27 absolutely 2.19.3, 
2.19.21 

amroyélos, apogee 2.44.17 

atroyevvav, generate 1.246.11 

atroyévynors, reproduction 2.25.23 

étroSeikvuewv, demonstrate 1.232.15, 
1.240.19, 1.269.19, 1.288.6, 2.29.23, 
2.63.25 

atroSeikTikés, concerning demonstrations 
1.263.21 

ard8e1gs, demonstration 1.274.24, 
2.89.16, 2.90.1 

atroSextéov, one must receive 2.17.8 


atrodéyxeobar, accept 1.249.22 

arobidAeiyis, division 1.234.12 

atrod186van, allocate 1.242.6, 1.252.12, 
1.263.10 attribute/assign 1.253.3, 
1.284.6, 1.289.10 2.48.26, 2.64.20, 
2.77.23 exhibit 1.253.17 give 
2.36.12 produce 2.48.11 

dtroBpav, escape 2.69.16 

étroxafiotévani, return/restore (to a 
starting point) 2.18.17, 2.20.19, 
2.30.13, 2.52.19 

étroxaté&otaors, return 2.12.2, 2.16.14, 
2.17.24, 2.20.5, 2.21.22, 2.23.27 
complete cycle 2.45.11 restoration 
2.66.30 

aTrokatootatikés, returning to a starting 
point/relating to return/productive 
of return 2.14.6, 2.15.10, 2.17.3, 
2.17.19, 2.18.25, 2.19.2, 2.21.17, 
2.22.3-4, 2.75.24 restorative 
2.52.14, 2.53.23, 2.66.24, 2.66.28 

atroxAnpoty, allot 2.72.8, 2.72.10 

atrokAnpwors, lot/allotment 2.71.19, 
2.72.14 

&troxpiveiv, respond/answer 1.248.4, 1.286.1 

amroxpiois, answer 1.235.2, 1.265.28 

amréxpugos, recondite 2.8.4 

atroxunors, birth 2.32.21, 2.34.2, 2.34.7-8, 
2.34.12, 2.59.5, 2-59-8, 2.59.13, 
2.59.15, 2-64.13 

atroxuntiés, favourable for birth 2.57.12 

dtroAapu Paver, receive 1.216.22 take on 
2.30.14 

atronettrew, leave room 1.230.6, 1.230.10 
abandon 1.257.1 

arodAvei, destroy 1.227.9, 1.278.8, 
2.53.17 lose 1.290.1 perish (in 
passive) 2.2.19 2.89.26, 2.89.30, 
2.90.5 

Ardaadoov, Apollo 1.265.21, 2.23.5 

aarédutos, liberated 1.246.19 

&trouavteveobau, prophesy 1.271.17 have a 
premonition 1.273.13, 1.287.2 

aTropvnpoveveoGan, preserve (a memory) 


1.255-9 
arrovépey, allot 1.228.22, 1.279.10, 2.5.19, 


2.95.1 assign 2.77.20 
atrovia, absence of labour 1.246.16 
étromrAnpwors, fulfilment 2.72.9 
&troTrAnpwtts, one who fulfils 2.72.17, 
2.72.21 
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atroTAnpwtikds, bringing completion/ 
fulfilment 2.5.20, 2.72.18-19 

atémtwots, declination 1.260.19 falling 
away 2.69.22 

atropeiv, raise a problem 1.225.16, 2.6.9 
be puzzled 1.234.27, 2.90.10, 
2.90.21 

étropia, difficulty 2.3.16 lack 2.71.23 

&tropos, be in want of 1.218.14 (as 
substantive) difficulty/puzzle 
1.23413, 1.255.29, 2.3.19, 2.4.1 

atréppntos, unutterable 1.273.28 secret 
2.64.5 

amdppoia, effluence 1.290.1, 2.57.5, 
2.57.8 

atrookeualeobat, repel I.240.11 

atréotaors, distance 1.214.13 interval 
2.36.22—23, 2.37.14 

&troteaeiv, produce 1.219.6, 2.26.4, 2.32.1, 
2.44.13, 2.47.15, 2.52.13, 2.67.2 
result (in) 1.263.6, 1.289.24 bring 
to completion 1.267.14 perfect 
1.272.14, 2.73.12 make (into) 
2.4.19, 2.22.13, 2.73.14, 2.74.1 
bring about 2.47.21 perform (a task) 
2.78.8 

atrotéAcoya, effect 1.246.12, 2.10.26 
astrological results 2.45.15, 2.48.3 

&tropaivev, make manifest 1.213.20 
declare 1.228.114 exhibit 1.238.12 
show 1.274.6, 2.3.2, 2.6.28, 2.63.24 
reveal 1.284.14 

atrpaxtos, without effect 1.222.23 

apyia, laziness 1.240.12 idleness 2.95.20 

ApSiatios, Ardiaeus 2.97.21 

Apeixos, Ares-like 1.242.4 belonging to 
Ares 2.61.26 

apeth, virtue 1.206.6, 1.206.9-10, 
1.206.12, 1.206.18, 1.206.23-24, 
1.207.4, 1.207.8-9, 1.207.13, 
1.208.28-29, I.209.5, I.209.20-21, 
1.209.26, 1.210.2, I.210.8-9, 
I.210.11, 1.211.4, 1.212.3, 
1.212.5, 1.212.8-9, 1.212.11, 
I.214.1-2, I.214.10, 1.214.12, 
1.214.20, 1.215.9, I.215.13, 
1.215.15, 1.215.17, 1.215.19, 
1.215.28, 1.216.21, 1.217.3, 
1.217.8, 1.217.12, 1.220.1, 
1.220.4, I.220.23, 1.220.28, 

1.221.9, 1.228.2, 1.228.4, 1.228.9, 


1.228.13, 1.228.28, 1.229.7, 
229.9, I.231.17, 1.23.22, 
233.27, 1.236.3, 1.236.5, 1.236.7, 
236.13, 1.236.15, 1.236.19, 
237.3, 1.237-7, I.237.9, 1237.11, 
238.11, 1.242.8, 1.246.9, 1.247.8, 
247.13, 1.248.3, 1.248.8, 
248.10, 1.248.13, 1.248.15, 
248.16, 1.248.18, 1.248.21-22, 
248.24, 1.249.11, 1.249.17, 
249.20, I.249.24, I.250.1, 
250.15, I.251.7, 1.251.14, 
251.16, 1.251.20, 1.252.9, 
252.19-20, 1.252.24-26, 1.253.3, 
253.10, 1.253.23, 1.254.3, 
254.5-6, 1.254.8, 1.254.10, 
255.14, 1.255.21, 1.255.24, 
255.28, 1.255.30, 1.256.7, 
270.18, 1.275.28, 2.8.26, 2.29.5, 
2.63.5, 2.71.21, 2.97.14 
“Apns, Ares 1.242.2, 2.58.18 
&p8pov, definite article 2.14.16 
api8ueiv, to number 2.16.9 
apOuntiknh, arithmetic 1.292.12, 1.293.28, 
2.42.23 
apiOuntikes, arithmetician 1.291.24 
apiOuntixds, arithmetically 2.28.10, 
2.35.11, 2.36.3, 2.40.1 
&pi6uds, number 1.2 17.15, 1.285.22, 
1.288.23, 1.291.23, I.292.12, 2.4.21, 
2.8.12, 2.12.9, 2.14.15, 2.14.25-26, 
2.15.1, 2.15.8, 2.15.9, 2.16.3, 
16.5, 2.16.11, 2.16.15, 2.16.24, 
17.2—-3, 2.17.6, 2.17.8, 2.17.14-15, 
17.17, 2.17.19, 2.17.21-22, 2.18.2, 
18.8—9, 2.18.12—13, 2.18.15—-16, 
18.18, 2.18.25, 2.19.1, 2.19.10, 
19.18, 2.19.30, 2.20.8, 2.20.16, 
20.18, 2.20.25, 2.21.7, 2.21.9, 
22.5, 2.22.15, 2.23.16, 2.23.21, 
24.18, 2.25.7, 2.25.18, 2.26.1, 
26.3, 2.26.9, 2.26.17, 2.26.23, 
27.2, 2.30.10, 2.30.15—16, 2.31.1, 
2.31.11, 2.31.17, 2.31.27, 2.32.1, 
2.34.29, 2.35.2, 2.35.10, 2.35.23- 
24, 2.36.3, 2.36.13, 2.37.2, 2.37.4, 
2.38.3, 2.38.5, 2.38.9, 2.38.16, 
2.40.27, 2.40.30, 2.42.8, 2.42.15, 
2.45.3, 2.45-.IO-I1, 2.45.26, 2.46.10, 
2.47.28, 2.49.4, 2.50.11, 2.51.10-I1, 
2.51.20, 2.52.29, 2.53.24, 2.53.28, 


HOR HR HOH OH OH OR OH OH OH OOOO 
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NoN oN NN NN KR NY NN 
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cp18yds (cont.) 


2.54.3-4, 2.54.6, 2.54.25, 2.55.8, 
2.55.13, 2.55.18, 2.57.16, 2.57.26, 
2.57.28, 2.59.26, 2.60.11, 2.61.7, 
2.63.25, 2.63.27, 2.64.3, 2.66.7, 
2.66.22, 2.66.28, 2.67.3, 2.67.20, 
2.67.22, 2.68.17, 2.69.19, 2.69.21, 
2.69.25, 2.70.9, 2.70.22, 2.80.22, 
2.92.1 

a&piotoKpatia, aristocracy 2.1.15 

&piotos, best 1.207.8, 1.219.16-17, 
1.231.12, I.247.12, 1.269.5, 2.3.4, 
2.3.12, 2.4.I-2, 2.4.13, 2.5.18, 2.7.9, 
2.29.27, 2.43.27, 2.71.11, 2.72.29, 
2.74.5, 2.74.18, 2.74.21, 2.79.19, 
2.80.6, 2.98.2, 2.98.8, 2.99.19 

ApiotoréAns, Aristotle 1.241.16, 1.244.24, 
1.259.5, 1.263.20, 1.290.19, 2.3.1, 
2.13.12, 2.17.13 

apyudZev, harmonise 1.23.11, 2.8.7 

Gpyovia, harmony 1,212.25, 1.213.23, 
1.213.28, 1.215.24, 1.215.26, 
1.231.12, 1.232.13, 2.4.16, 2.21.3, 
2.21.5, 2.21.7, 2.21.15, 2.23.6, 
2.37.18, 2.37.22, 2.37.24, 2.39.3-4, 
2.39.9, 2-39.20, 2.39.27, 2.40.22, 
2.50.4, 2.52.13, 2.53.16, 2.63.27, 
2.66.26, 2.66.29, 2.68.1-3, 2.68.9, 
2.68.11, 2.68.15, 2.70.12, 2.70.22, 
2.80.13, 2.80.15, 2.97.27 

&ppovixds, harmonic 2.21.6, 2.39.5, 
2.42.24, 2.42.27, 2.43.6 

appeveioban, render masculine 1.256.14 

appevddnaus, male-female 2.44.24 

appeveotrds, masculine 1.256.11 

&ppny, male 1.236.17, 1.237.6, 1.237.12, 
1.238.8, 1.240.20, I.240.22, 1.241.8, 
1.241.22, 1.241.28, 1.246.6, 1.246.10, 
1.246.14, 1.246.16, 1.247.28, 1.248.9, 
1.248.14, 1.248.17, 1.252.5, 1.252.23, 
1.253.4, 1.253.16, 1.253.23, 1.254.3, 
1.254.8, 1.254.12, I.257.2, 2.23.7-8, 
2.23.10, 2.35.17, 2.35.18-19, 
2.35.21-22, 2.62.21, 2.69.10 

&ppntos, ineffable 1.282.26 irrational (of 
numbers) 2.24.16, 2.25.8, 2.38.11, 
2.38.13, 2.38.15, 2.38.22, 2.38.24, 
2.43.8, 2.69.21 implicitly 1.224.20 

&ptios, even (of numbers) 2.23.19-20, 
2.61.10 

&pyeiv, rule / be a ruler / be in charge 
1.207.23, 1.207.25-26, 1.208.1-4, 


1.208.11, 1.208.16, 1.208.22, 
1.209.1 7-18, 1.209.20, I.209.26, 
1.209.28-29, I.210.2, 1.210.4, 
1.210.7, 1.210.23, 1.210.28, 1.211.2, 
I.211.10, 1.211.12, I.211.16, 
1.211.18, 1.211.21, 1.211.27-29, 
1.212.2-4, 1.212.8-9, 1.212.11, 
1.212.15, 1.212.18, 1.212.23, 
1.214.2-7, I.214.9-II, 1.214.20, 
1.214.23, 1.214.28, 1.215.7, 1.215.9, 
I.215.11, 1.215.18, 1.216.18, 
1.217.8, I.219.16, 1.220.6, 1.222.17, 
1.228.11, 1.228.15, 1.228.18-21, 
1.228.23-26, 1.241.23, I.252.17-19, 
1.259.12, 1.264.22, 1.271.12, 
1.272.9, 1.274.15, 1.275.14, 
1.287.26, 1.289.109, I.292.24, 
2.3.12, 2.6.11, 2.6.14, 2.6.28, 
2.7.14, 2.12.21, 2.53.28, 2.71.26-27, 
2.74.29, 2.79.26, 2.81.20, 2.81.22, 
2.83.7 

apxn, rule 1.208.25, I.210.24-25, 
1.214.23, 1.220.6, 2.73.17 
governing 2.71.22 first principle 


285.19, 1.292.4, 1.292.6, 1.292.7, 

.292.9-13, I.292.15, I.293.20, 
2.21.25, 2.22.4, 2.45.18, 2.45.25, 
2.46.1, 2.46.7, 2.58.26, 2.69.2, 
2.80.10 first (sound) 1.213.20 
authority 1.219.3, 1.256.29, 1.257.4 
start/outset/initial stage 1.222.13, 
1.281.16, 1.288.27, 1.289.16 
starting premise 1.250.4 office 
1.256.3, 1.256.20-21 starting point 
1.21.20, 2.24.13, 2.32.4, 2.32.8, 
2.32.11, 2.32.15 beginning 2.5.3, 
2.5.18, 2.24.7, 2.34.17, 2.39.8, 
2.40.26, 2.42.3, 2.42.14, 2.47.20, 
2.56.14 2.68.22 base / original 
(number) 2.35.8, 2.35.14, 2.68.17 
source 2.36.1 origin 2.36.1, 2.39.8 

&pyikds, ruling, of/concerning ruling 
1.208.11, I.209.9, 1.212.3, 
1.212.9, 1.228.13, 2.73.12, 2.79.8 
authoritative 1.214.22, 1.215.12, 


1,215.17, 1.215.19 


1,212.22, I.222.22, 1.276.16, 
1.279.27, 1.283.8-I1, 1.283.15, 
1.283.18, 1.283.20, 1.283.22, 
1.283.24, 1.283.25, 1.284.15, 
1.284.17, 1.284.20-21, 1.284.26, 
I. 

I 
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&pyoov, ruler/that which rules 1.208.1, 
1.208.8, 1.208.13, 1.209.14, 
1.209.18, I.209.20, 1.210.3, I.210.7, 
1.210.21-22, I.210.28, I.211.2, 
I.212.1, I.212.16, 1.212.20, 1.214.1, 
1.214.3, 1.214.4—-5, 1.214.21, 
I.215.10, 1.215.12, 1.216.2, 1.216.11, 
1.216.16, 1.219.11, 1.221.24, 
1.228.12, 1.228.17, 1.228.23-24, 
1.269.5, 2.1.18, 2.2.1, 2.3.5, 2.3.7, 
2.3.25, 2.4.13, 2.5.6, 2.5.9, 2.5.14, 
2.6.8, 2.6.12, 2.7.22, 2.8.26, 2.25.25, 
2.26.6, 2.32.11, 2.55.9, 2-55-17; 
2.56.11, 2.73.12, 2.74.5, 2.78.18-19, 
2.79.7, 2-79-13, 2.98.20, 2.99.5 

aodAeutos, immovable 2.3.9 

dobévera, weakness 1.247.13 

doteveiv, be weakened 2.77.17 

dodevtys, weak 1.240.23, 1.241.27, 
1.244.29, 1.245.16, 1.247.9, 1.249.2, 
2.15.22, 2.52.7 

Aowwaios, of Asine 1.250.13 

&otnp, Star 2.24.12, 2.56.17, 2.56.25, 
2.57.7, 2.05.6, 2.65.13 

a&otpov, Star 1.294.5, 1.294.12, 1.294.16, 
1.294.21, 1.295.17-18, 2.57.7, 
2.95.18 

aovyxutos, distinct (i.e. unmixed) 2.78.2 

douyxutws, not confounded 1.234.15 

GoUUUETPOS, Not symmetrical 1.207.27 
incommensurable 2.27.3 
incompatible 2.63.18 

aoparns, safe 1.257.3 stable 2.2.25 reliable 
2.63.14, 2.71.1 sound 2.74.22 

&oxetos, non-relational 1.209.12 

aoxnpatiotos, shapeless 1.267.21 

doynyov, unseemly 1.242.26, 1.243.14, 
1.243.22 

&o@patos, incorporeal 1.234.15, 1.235.17, 
2.7.18, 2.11.24, 2.52.11, 2.54.17, 
2.54.20, 2.54.23 bodiless 1.264.15, 
1.264.19, 1.266.11, 1.267.23 

&taxtos, irregular 2.3.1 

ateAts, incomplete 1.241.26, 1.260.26, 
1.286.23, 1.287.5 imperfect 2.21.14 

&touos, indivisible 1.237.6, 2.27.5 atom (as 
neuter substantive) 2.27.4 

&totros, absurd 1.254.4, 1.265.4, 1.271.1, 
2.90.9 improper 2.88.28 

&tpetrtos, unchangeable 2.94.14 

“Atpotros, Atropos 2.94.21 


Artixés, Atticus 1.245.22 

auyn, ray 1.280.28, 1.281.2 

atvéuTréotatos, self-constituted 2.14.12 

duos, free from matter 2.75.16 
immaterial 2.76.15, 2.77.23 

av§dveiv, increase 1.209.24, 2.37.22, 
2.43.4, 2.51.17 2.51.19, 2.68.9, 
2.88.24, 2.89.4, 2.91.10 grow 
1.223.18, 1.278.21 multiply (of 
numbers) 2.25.18, 2.39.19, 2-39-27 
wax (of the moon) 2.34.9, 2.34.12, 
2.57.26 wax (of numbers) 2.36.16— 
17, 2.36.20, 2.36.26, 2.36.28, 
2:59:25 

av€nors, growth 1.227.15, 1.227.18, 
2.58.11 waxing (of the moon) 
1.281.29 waxing (of numbers) 
2.36.21 increase 2.36.8, 2.37.4, 
2.45.13, 2.57.24 movement (of a 
number into three dimensions) 
2.51.20 

avéntikés, nourishing 1.223.15 productive 
2.57.27, 2.58.7 

avtevépyntos, self-moving 2.95.2 

autevepyttws, spontaneously 2.22.3 ina 
self-activating manner 2.67.13 

avtoayatds, the Good Itself 1.269.23, 
1.275.16, 1.276.2 

avtoapi8yes, Number Itself 2.18.14 

avtoBpadutns, Slowness Itself 2.18.3 

avto8ixaios, Justice Itself 1.269.24, 
1.276.2 

avtoxonds, Beauty Itself 1.258.14, 
1.269.24, 1.275.16, 1.276.1 

atvtoxiwnoia, self-motion 2.47.1, 2.67.5, 
2.70.11, 2.70.15 

avtoxivntos, self-moved/self-moving 
2.12.23-24, 2.13.6, 2.47.5, 2.50.26, 
2.67.18, 2.70.2 

atvtoxivntos, as self-moved beings 2.20.23 

avtotpayia, independence 1.207.30 
independent role 1.220.7 
independent action 2.22.11 

avtotéxos, Velocity Itself 2.18.3 

avtoguns, self-nourishing 2.47.6 

avypeiv, dry out 2.62.20 

a&paipeiv, remove 1.248.7 eliminate 
1.255.20 subtract 1.281.1, 2.28.4-5 
separate 2.92.11 

apaipeois, subtraction 1.280.29, 1.281.7, 
1.285.5, 1.285.9, 1.285.15, 1.285.31, 
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&paipeors (cont.) 
1.286.7, 2.15.11, 2.40.27, 2.57.29 
(in pl.) separate stages 2.2.11 
retrogradation 2.44.17, 2.57.30 

apavis, unclear 2.13.18 invisible 2.18.21 

apavilev, destroy 2.10.14 

&pavess, less than obvious 1.284.10 

agetos, free of concern 1.246.19 

&pPaptos, indestructible 2.9.28, 2.10.7-8, 
2.10.10, 2.10.14, 2.11.4, 2.11.7, 
2.11.9, 2-I1.10-II, 2.12.2, 2.91.23 

&giAdcogos, unphilosophical 2.56.4 

agiotavan, abandon 2.32.8 be absent from 
2.67.5 

apopoiotv, make to resemble 1.269.7, 
1.293.7 assimilate 2.68.8 liken 
2.95.17 

apopitew, define 1.236.9, 1.245.4, 
1.270.14, 2.43.27, 2.76.19, 2-79-19; 
2.94.27 mark off 2.80.24 

apopiotikds, determinative 1.270.17, 
2.12.10 

Agpoditn, Aphrodite 1.255.5—6, 2.58.19, 
2.62.6—7 

appdves, unintelligently 1.221.5 

&ppoov, foolish 2.63.1 

&gurs, lacking in natural ability 1.253.8 
ungifted 2.71.17, 2.72.27 

aouia, incapacity 1.249.6 unfitness 2.5.13 
lack of natural ability 2.6.18, 2.6.20 
ill breeding 2.78.24 

&xpavtos, pure 2.75.17 

axpapatos, colourless 1.267.21 

&xapiotos, inseparable 2.54.21 

&wuyos, lifeless 1.206.11, 1.221.18 without/ 
lacking soul 1.239.6, 2.89.19 


Paduver, add a third dimension/project 
into three dimensions 2.52.5, 
2.69.5, 2.69.26 

BapBapos, barbarian 1.255.7, 1.255.18 

Baoileios, royal 2.1.4 

Baoilevelv, rule over (as king) 1.270.10, 
1.271.4, I.271.7, 1.282.7-8, 
1.287.111, 1.292.19 

Baoleus, king 1.287.13, 1.292.18, 
2.45.12 

Baoiixés, skilled in kingship 2.72.3 
monarchic 2.81.16, 2.83.8 

Bepevixn, Berenice 1.255.18 

Bicnos, forced 2.2.3 violent 2.2.25 


Bios, manner of living 1.217.25 (way 
of) life 1.230.15, 1.238.5, 2.26.5, 
2.55.5, 2.56.24, 2.81.4, 2.81.7, 
2.82.29, 2.83.5, 2.84.14, 2.87.10, 
2.92.29 incarnation/(one specific) 
life 1.248.2, 1.248.7, 1.248.26, 
1.248.209, 1.249.16 2.85.26 lifetime 
2.12.1, 2-13.11, 2.13.21, 2.56.23, 
2.70.18, 2.94.24-25, 2.94.28, 
2.94.30 

Biowy, live 1.256.16, 2.72.13, 2.72.21 

PAaBepds, harmful 1.239.9, 1.239.12 

Bo&y, cry out/shout 1.223.27, 1.224.11, 
1.225.9 

PovAnors, intention 1.209.30, 1.247.19 will 
2.8.24, 2.9.6, 2.10.7 

Bpaxutropos, with a short cycle 2.20.21 


yopos, Marriage 2.6.21, 2.7.1, 2.35.21, 
2.55.11, 2.56.15, 2.63.20, 2.66.13, 
2.72.30, 2.73.20, 2.79.9, 2.79.14 

yevédAtos, of birth 2.60.14 

yeveoioupyos, centred on the works of 
generation 2.22.12, 2.66.25, 2.67.22, 
2.68.5, 2.94.7, 2-94.25, 2.94.30 
generation-producing 1.235.15, 
2.21.14, 2.52.24, 2.52.27, 2.54.19, 
2.93.26, 2.95.9, 2.95.17 

yéveors, genesis 1.231.18, 2.56.19 
becoming 1.235.5-6, 1.235.16, 

261.1, 1.261.3, 1.266.27, 1.275.5, 

276.20 1.281.10-11, 1.281.17-18, 

281.20, 1.281.28, 1.282.12, 

282.14, 1.284.4, 1.284.13, 

285.26, 1.288.13-14, 1.296.12 

10.20, 2.43.11, 2.45.13, 2.49.1, 

2.52.15, 2.52.19, 2.52.25-26, 

2.53.4, 2-53-11, 2.53.15 2.53.21, 

2.54.4, 2.54.7, 2.67.1, 2.67.23, 

2.68.9, 2.68.15, 2.68.25, 2.79.21, 

2.84.12, 2.85.9—-10, 2.93.13, 

2.93.22, 2.93.24, 2.94.1, 2.95.8, 

2.95.14 birth 1.256.6, 2.4.25, 2.5.2, 

2.19.4, 2.19.26, 2.20.12, 2.20.18, 

2.33.10, 2.53.12, 2.55.9, 2.58.8, 

2.58.23, 2.58.26, 2.61.1, 2.61.6, 

2.66.20, 2.70.24, 2.70.27, 2.94.3 

generation 1.278.21—22, 1.279.16, 

2.9.9, 2.12.6, 2.14.22, 2.19.22, 

2.32.4, 2.62.9, 2.86.3, 2.91.29-30 


H 
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realm of generation 2.3.16, 2.11.28, 
2.17.20, 2.22.11, 2.52.12, 2.56.23, 
2.71.31, 2.72.1, 2.75.19, 2.75.21, 
2.94.26 procreation 2.6.5, 2.63.19 
pregnancy 2.34.3, 2.60.1 2.60.20, 
2.64.23, 2.65.5 nativity (astrological 
technical term) 2.57.4, 2.59.11 
offspring 2.62.20 
yevntos, what comes to be/is generated 
(often as neuter substantive) 1.235.20, 
1.261.22—23, 1.264.5—7, 1.281.10, 
1.282.5, 1.282.12, 1.284.6, 2.9.19, 
2.9.27, 2.10.4—5, 2.10.9, 2.10.29, 
2.11.2, 2.11.5, 2.11.9, 2.11.1I-12, 
.14.8, 2.14.11, 2.14.15-18, 2.14.20, 
.14.23-25, 2.14.28, 2.15.4-5, 
15.15, 2.15.18, 2.17.12, 2.18.11, 
18.14, 2.18.19, 2.18.21, 2.18.26, 
19.7, 2.19.9, 2.19.11, 2.19.17, 
19.19, 2.19.25, 2.19.28, 2.20.3, 
2.20.7, 2.20.10, 2.22.21, 2.30.6, 
2.30.9-I0, 2.30.22—23, 2.31.1, 


NON NN ON ON 


2.31.3, 2.31.7, 2.31.12, 2.31.16-17, 
2.70.25, 2.70.27 

yevvay, generate 1.246.10, 1.294.3, 
1.296.10, 1.296.12, 2.15.17, 2.16.10, 
2.25.21, 2.31.26, 2.39.22 engender 
1.246.21, 2.21.23, 2.45.20, 2.52.6, 
2.52.10, 2.67.13, 2.67.22, 2.70.3-4, 
2.71.2, 2.79.14 produce (offspring) 
1.252.15, 1.253.8, 1.288.13, 2.6.15, 
2.13.25, 2.26.6, 2.67.20, 2.72.21 
beget 1.277.21-22 procreate 2.32.13 
(participle as substantive) parents 
2.55.23 

yévvnua, offspring 2.61.24, 2.62.5 

yévynors, pregnancy 2.34.26 birth 2.56.20, 
2.66.4 nativity 2.57.27 

yevyntixds, generative 2.62.3 

yévos, (political) class 1.206.7, 1.207.6-7, 
1.209.3, I.210.5, I.210.11, I.210.14, 
1,210.23, I.210.30, I.215.29, 1.216.6, 
1.217.3, 1.217.8, 1.217.16-17, 
1.218.21, 1.218.27, 1.219.17, 
1.219.21, I.220.5, 1.221.9, 1.228.9, 
1.249.7, 1.249.10, 2.5.28, 2.79.8 
kind/genus/sex (distinguishing male 
and female) 1.236.11, 1.240.19, 
1.247.9, 1.248.9, 1.249.13, 1.253.10, 
1.253.15, 1.254.9-10, 1.256.1 


race/class (of gods and other divine 

beings and of humans) 1.254.2, 
2.7.18, 2.15.23, 2.15.25, 2.20.23, 
2.29.25-26, 2.30.26, 2.31.10, 
2.31.19, 1.256.5—6, 2.56.9, 2.67.12, 
2.71.6, 2.74.26, 2.75.13-14, 2.75.18, 
2.75.20, 2.75.28, 2.76.10, 2.76.13, 
296.273.2074, 277.11 207719; 
2.77.21, 2.77.30, 2.79.25 kind/ 
class (of existent thing) 1.266.17, 
1.266.23, I.270.15, I.270.30, 
1.271.3, 1.271.6, 1.278.27, 
1.289.8-9, 1.289.17, 1.289.19, 
I.2Q1.1, 1.291.3, 1.291.8, 1.291.14, 
1.292.17, 1.293.6, 2.80.5, 2.94.15 
family 2.56.2-3 

yeouetons, geometer 2.23.14, 2.25.27 

yempetpia, geometry 1.291.23, 1.292.9, 
1.293.27 

yew@peTpiKds, FeEOMetric 2.36.3, 2.42.25, 
2.66.6, 2.70.22 

yeopetpikas, geometrically 2.36.4, 2.40.2, 
2.40.24, 2.42.11 

yf, earth 1.237.109, 2.7.13, 2.12.16-19, 
2.32.20, 2.45.19, 2.61.21, 2.61.23, 
2.62.7, 2.65.27, 2.69.8, 2.92.24, 
2.93-14 2.93.19, 2.93.23, 2.94.3 
ground 2.24.10 land 1.218.11-12 

ynios, earthy 2.77.6 

TAavKeov, Glaucon 1.265.16, 1.265.22, 
1.265.25, 1.265.28, 1.273.17, 
1.274.4, 1.285.31, 2.92.16 

yhuxuSupia, sweet pleasure 2.68.14 

yvnotos, legitimately 1.269.4 

yvepipos, familiar 1.210.17, 1.238.9, 
1.272.22, 1.289.19 known 
1.216.23, 1.248.25, 1.273.7, 1.295-1 
understandable 2.82.12 

yvepiposs, in a familiar manner 1.228.3 

yveois, understanding 1.211.147, 1.215.6, 
1.229.18, I.229.26, 1.231.4, 1.235-4, 

235.7, 1.23512, 1.235.19, 1.239.4, 

.25§8.8, 1.261.8, 1.261.12, 1.261.14, 

261.18-20, 1.262.1, 1.262.10, 

262.13, 1.262.23, 1.262.30, 

263.2—-4, 1.263.6, 1.263.11, 

263.17, 1.266.1, 1.268.6, 1.281.4, 

284.17, 1.284.23, 1.284.29, 

285.5, 1.288.1-2, 1.293.4, 2.30.1, 

2.46.21, 2.47.13, 2.52.10 2.82.7 


HH RH HH OH HH 
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yveors (cont.) 
knowledge 1.266.14, 2.73.19, 
2.73.29 

yvworixds, cognitive 1.206.16-17, 
1.215.13, 1.235.12, 1.239.4, 1.266.4, 
1.267.6, 1.267.29 concerned with/ 
capable of understanding 1.215.7, 
1.232.109, 1.239.5, 1-261.13, 1.267.6 

yonrevewv, bewitch 2.68.14 

yovipos, potent (of seed) 1.244.23 
reproductive 1.246.14, 2.62.19 fertile 
2.32.18, 2.32.20, 2.32.23, 2.32.25, 
2.33.6, 2.33.8, 2.35.21, 2.62.14, 
2.62.25 generative 2.46.19, 2.61.18, 
2.62.8 productive 2.62.21, 2.64.14 

yuuvacew, undergo physical training 
1.242.2I-22, 1.251.17, 1.251.19 
exercise 1.243.12 train 1.293.30 

yuuvooia, exercise 1.244.26 

yuuvaoiov, physical training (in plural) 
1.29.29, 1.242.23 gymnasium 
1.251.18 

yuuvootixn, physical training 1.219.2, 
1.219.8-9, 1.236.9, 1.252.7, 2.5.11, 
2.5.24, 2.73.1, 2.79.12 

yuvh, woman 1.236.4, 1.236.6, 1.236.8, 

.237.8, 1.238.12, 1.238.15, I.240.1, 

.241.24, 1.242.1, 1.242.7, 1.242.12, 

.242.20, 1.242.25, 1.242.27, 

243.3, 1.243.5, 1.243.6, 1.243.12, 

244.12, 1.244.20, 1.244.25, 

245.1, 1.245.15-16, 1.245.18, 

245.20, 1.245.22, 1.245.27, 

246.26, 1.247.6, 1.247.8, 1.247.24, 

248.2-3, 1.248.7, 1.248.15, 

248.24, 1.248.26, 1.248.28, 

248.30, 1.249.10, 1.249.16, 

249.24, 1.249.27, 1.250.16, 

251.7, 1.251-14, 1.251.17, 

252.7-8, 1.252.14, 1.253.109, 

253.22, 1.255.15, 1.255.27-28, 

256.2, 1.256.6, 1.256.9, 1.256.20, 

.257-4, 1.290.19, 2.33.12, 2.34.26 


H 


HOH HR HR OH OH OH OR OH OH OR OR OOOO 


Sanpdvios, of the daemons/daemonic 
1.240.18, 1.248.19, 1.290.9, 2.13.20, 
2.16.19, 2.17.1, 2.48.14, 2.67.12, 
2.75.18, 2.85.8, 2.94.6, 2.94.24 
extraordinary 1.265.22, 1.271.22, 
1.274.4 

Saipovis, female daemon 1.247.21 


Saipovieos, daemonically inspired/with 
daemonic inspiration 1.241.14, 
1.295.7, 2.29.5 in a daemonic 
manner 2.49.18 

Saiyov, daemon 1.219.6, 1.247.20, 2.3.8, 
2.3.15, 2.7.17, 2.7.22, 2.16.24, 
2.31.10, 2.48.17, 2.49.30, 2.67.9, 
2.72.16, 2.72.21, 2.84.12, 2.86.2, 
2.93.2, 2.94.25, 2.95.8, 2.98.22, 
2.99.14 

SdKTUAOs, finger 2.16.4, 2.24.9 

A&gvn, Daphne 2.23.5 

Serxvueiv, Show 1.208.10, 1.212.9, 
1.212.16, 

222.24, 


220.25, 1.222.4, 
223.2, 1.223.4, 1.223.6, 
226.19, 1.227.26, 1.229.5, 
231.25, 1.232.27, 1.236.3, 
238.15, 1.238.19, 1.242.1, 
253.25, 1.25710, 1.258.8, 
258.1112, 1.258.14, 1.258.16, 
260.29, 1.261.6—7, 1.261.11, 
261.29, 1.263.27, 1.265.12, 


I. 
I. 
Ts 
I. 


265.30, 1.266.2, 1.270.30, 

272.25, 1.273.5, 1.276.16, 

277.9, 1.277.14, 1.277.23, 

278.23, 1.284.15, 1.284.24, 

285.9, 1.285.16, 1.293.3, 

294.24, 1.295.14, 1.296.6, 2.6.6, 

11.4, 2.11.8, 2.11.11, 2.12.23, 

23.16, 2.24.18, 2.26.3, 2.26.15, 
2.27.17, 2.28.10, 2.50.15, 2.54.13, 
2.64.9, 2-70.11, 2.81.4, 2.81.11, 
2.81.16, 2.82.20, 2.85.20, 2.86.6, 
2.87.8-9, 2.89.8, 2.91.22, 2.93.11 
prove 1.243.9 manifest 1.248.12 
exhibit 2.85.8 

Sextikds, fit to receive 1.229.3 receptive 
1.255.30, 2.81.27 

Aepxuanidns, Dercyllides 2.24.6, 2.25.15 

Seoyds, bond 1.280.1, 1.289.1, 2.8.24, 
2.9.4, 2.9.7, 2.82.10 

SeomdTNs, Master 1.207.21, 2.58.27 

Seutépeos, in a secondary way 1.212.1, 
1.212.4, 1.228.12 

Séxeo8au, receive 1.233.24, 1.279.13, 
1.281.24, 1.281.29, 2.21.7, 2.36.1, 
2.47.17-18 

Anuttpios, Demetrius 2.23.14 

Snuioupyeiv, craft 1.289.3, 1.290.9, 2.88.7, 
2.88.17-18 
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Snuioupyia, work of the Demiurge/ 
demiurgic activity/demiurgy 
1.242.8, 2.3.20, 2.8.15, 2.9.2, 
2.15.22, 2.75.12, 2.95.14 

Snuioupyikés, demiurgic/of the Demiurge 
2.3.19, 2.4.19, 2.9.6 

Snuioupyds, Demiurge 1.234.26, 2.8.18, 
2.8.22, 2.9.1, 2.45.22, 2.49.17 
craftsman 2.86.17, 2.86.25, 2.87.2 

SiaPaAreiv, discredit 2.29.22 

didGeors, disposition 1.256.23, 2.55.26 

Siaipeiv, divide 1.206.19—-20, 1.232.16, 
1.233.22, 1.234.4, 1.234.7, 
1.234.13, 1.287.22, 2.4.11, 
2.8.19, 2.38.5, 2-43.25, 2.44.11, 
2.44.23, 2.46.15, 2.58.11, 2.67.27, 
2.77.20, 2.79.3, 2.85.3, 2.86.5, 
2.86.7, 2.89.6, 2.92.20 distinguish 
1.229.20, 1.244.14, 1.260.29, 
1.263.9, 1.265.29, 1.266.9, 
1.266.13, 1.267.1, 1.278.3, 
1.289.15, 1.291.8, 2.44.8, 2.86.20 
split (a number into two unequal 
parts) 2.39.22 

Siaipeois, division 1.260.27, 1.287.25, 
1.288.1, 1.291.18, 2.50.20 
divisibility 2.68.1 

Siaipetixds, divisive 2.80.3 

SioKkoouelv, arrange 1.251.13, 2.75.11 
order 1.252.3 establish (a 
constitution) 1.256.25, 1.256.29 

SidKoouos, order 1.294.13 

Siaxpiveiv, distinguish 1.228.1, 1.268.6 
judge 2.5.26 

Sidxpiots, dissolution 2.58.28 
distinguishing 2.62.2 

Siaxpitixés, capable of penetrating 2.4.9 
distinguishing 2.62.1 

SioAextikds, dialectic 1.219.27, 1.240.24, 
1.280.16, 1.281.6, 1.283.8, 1.283.13, 
1.284.18-19 

dioAextiKdds, dialectically 2.36.5, 2.66.17 

Siavoeiv, treat intellectively 1.280.19 

Siavontikés, of/concerning discursive 
reasoning, discursive 1.262.26, 
2.47.12, 2.47.16, 2.51.28, 2.91.10 

Siavontos, objects of discursive thought 
(as neuter substantive To Siavontov, 
mostly plural t& S:avonté)1.279.5, 
1.279.8, I.279.1I-I2, 1.283.29, 
1.284.1, 1.290.24, I.291.15, 


I.291.27, I.292.1, 1.293.22, 
1.293.27 

didvoia, discursive thought 1.209.19, 
1.262.28, 1.269.13, 1.283.6, 
1.283.29, I.293.29, 2.51.26, 2.51.28, 
2.52.1 

Siavoyuna, discursive object 1.291.21 

Sidotao1s, separation 1.213.6, 1.213.9, 
1.215.24, 2.49.15 

SidoTHua, interval 2.43.15, 2.49.12, 
2.51.24 

Sicotpogos, twisted 2.8.20 

Sioteiverv, extend 1.237.11 maintain (an 
argument) 2.59.3 

Siaridéven, arrange 1.210.13 put into (a 
state) 2.91.13 

SiaTpiBewv, occupy/concern oneself 
1.209.23, I.217.19 waste time 
1.242.106, 2.18.6 

SiaTpiPy, spending time 1.259.6 

Siagpepdovtws, especially 1.211.23, 1.219.30, 
1.253.29 pre-eminently 1.279.23 in 
particular 2.49.27, 2.57-9, 2-64.11, 
2.89.18 distinctively 1.240.7 

SiapGeiperv, destroy I.209.1, I.209.21, 
2.22.20 

Siapopa, difference 1.207.12, 1.221.28, 
1.222.5, 1.222.8, 1.222.10, 1.222.25, 
1.231.25, 1.238.4, 1.239.2, 1.244.18, 
1.258.6, 1.258.11, 1.264.2, 2.35.24, 
2.55.13, 2.58.7, 2.82.17, 2.86.23 

Sidgopos, different/varied 1.206.23, 
1.215.112, 1.221.16, 1.222.6, 1.225.5, 

243.2, 1.243.7, 1.244.13-14, 

.245-7, 1.245.9, 1.250.6, 1.252.2, 

.253-15-16, 1.263.29, 1.266.31, 

13.12, 2.13.21-22, 2.19.6, 


ROH HOH 


2.24.5, 2.33.26, 2.84.16, 2.92.22, 
2.95-4-5 

Siapopdtns, difference 1.221.13, 1.246.13, 
2.78.3 

SiSdoKoros, teacher 1.255.19, 2.1.5, 
2.23.15, 2.64.7 


SiScoxerv, teach 1.218.21, 1.219.6, 
I.219.22, 1.229.11, 1.245.22, 
1.273.7, 1.287.15, 1.290.10, 2.8.13, 
2.8.22, 2.9.13, 2.33.5, 2.34.4, 2.64.8, 


2.75.11 
S1¢€080s, pathway 2.95.5 


Atios, of/belonging to Zeus 2.8.16, 
2.21.20, 2.62.3 
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Sunotavai, (transitive) distinguish 1.207.6, 
1.224.27, 1.225.2, 1.233.17, 1.266.2, 
2.44.7, 2.50.23, 2.78.5 separate 
2.43.22, 2.78.29 establish (as 
distinct) 2.44.19 

(intransitive) be distinct (from) 1.214.22, 
1.261.3, 1.264.20, 1.283.17 stand 
at variance with 1.227.12 be set at 
odds with 1.227.21 differ 1.233.19, 
2.12.13 

Bikoios, just I.219.20, 1.220.17, 1.270.2, 
1.270.12, 1.270.18, 1.27.10, 
1.271.16, 1.272.12, 1.273.8, 2.81.4, 
2.81.12, 2.82.20, 2.82.28, 2.83.3, 
2.83.15, 2.92.15 

SikaiooUvn, justice 1.214.3, 1.216.23, 
1.220.8-9, I.220.12, I.220.19, 
1.221.1, 1.221.6, 1.228.6, 1.228.17, 
1.228.22, 1.251.12, 1.252.4, 2.22.10, 
2.53.29, 2.93.11 

Sikatoss, justly 2.83.2 

Sikaotts, judge 2.92.24, 2.93.15 

dikn, penalty 2.89.22 justice 2.93.18, 2.95.7 

dioikeiv, govern 1.269.6 exercise authority 
2.7.19 

Aiovuoiaxés, related/belonging to 
Dionysus 2.8.16, 2.21.21 

Siopatixés, clear-sighted 2.55.17 

Siopidewv, distinguish (or make a 
distinction) 1.211.4, 1.262.18, 
1.262.23, 1.263.1, 1.266.6, 1.275.14, 
1.275.18, 2.57.6 determine 
1.228.18, 1.236.19, 1.243.9, 
1.249.8, 1.253.24 define (or make 
a definition) 1.238.30, 1.263.9, 
1.266.28—-29, 1.272.26, 1.273.16, 
1.283.3, 1.284.11, 1.285.1, 1.289.23, 
1.289.27, 2.74.20, 2.89.17, 2.90.1, 
2.92.6-7 make divisions 1.262.22 
preserve as distinct 2.78.1 

Aidoxoupo1, Dioscuri 1.255.4 

Avotipa, Diotima 1.248.27, 1.255.17 

Soyua, rules 1.210.3 doctrine 1.239.29, 
1.251.8, 2.31.22 

Soxeiv, seem/appear 1.219.1, 1.230.5, 

-230.9, I.233.5, I.236.16, 1.242.18, 

.243.22, 1.244.10, 1.251.22, 

256.9, 1.256.26, 1.263.28, 

264.10, 1.265.25, 1.267.19, 

.270.24, 1.271.20, I.271.29, 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1.273.9, 1.273.26-27, 1.274.8, 


1.283.7, 1.283.13, 1.283.28, 
1.284.10, 1.284.28, 1.286.5, 2.1.14, 
2.6.5, 2.13.5, 2.13.7, 2.30.15, 
2.30.20, 2.50.6, 2.75.22, 2.81.11 
S6§a, Opinion 1.235.20, 1.243.28, 
1.251.25, 1.261.11, 1.261.14, 
261.21, 1.262.23, 1.262.25, 
.262.29, 1.263.1I-2, 1.263.4, 
263.7-8, 1.263.106, 1.263.18, 
-263.23, 1.264.21, 1.266.8, 
.266.14, 1.267.5, 1.268.6, 1.284.1, 
285.26, 2.52.1, 2.88.13, 2.91.10 
doctrine 1.242.12, 2.25.28 
S0€éZev, have opinion 1.261.15, 1.266.16, 
1.278.8, 2.1.7 
SofaoTiKkds, of/for opinion, opinionative 
1.235.14, 1.266.4, 1.267.7, 2.47.12, 
2.47.18-19 
So€aotdv, object of opinion 1.235.21, 
1.261.24, 1.262.4, 1.263.18, 
1.263.24, 1.264.6, 1.268.8, 1.279.15, 
1.280.21, 1.287.24 
Sdors, gift 1.236.24, 2.53.10 giving 1.280.1 
Spa&ua, service (to the state) 1.246.23 
Spav, produce 1.239.13, 1.290.15 do 
1.274.29, 2.62.4 operate 2.29.13 act 
2.76.4, 2.77.3 
Spaotnpios, efficacious 2.63.26 effective 
2.66.8 
Buadixds, dyadic 2.46.2, 2.47.4, 2.51.11 
Suds, dyad / two 1.288.22, 2.28.18, 
2.28.21-22, 2.28.24, 2.32.2, 2.35.6, 
2.35.8, 2.45.28, 2.46.7, 2.46.10, 
2.67.30 
SUvauis, power 1.209.15, 1.217.13, 
1.217.15, 1.222.7, 1.222.14, 
225.5, 1.225.23, 1.226.13-14, 
.226.16-17, 1.227.4, 1.229.22, 
.235.11, 1.238.25-30, 1.239.4-15, 
239.17, 1.239.21, 1.239.23, 
240.3, 1.240.5, 1.242.1, 1.244.28, 
246.6, 1.246.8, 1.246.18, 
.247.13, 1.248.30, 1.249.23, 
250.8, 1.250.11, 1.266.4, 
-266.6-7, 1.266.9-I1, 1.266.16— 
18, 1.266.20, 1.266.23-28, 
1.267.5, 1.267.10, 1.267.13—-14, 
1.267.17-21, 1.267.23, 1.267.26— 
28, 1.267.30, 1.289.13, 1.290.16, 
1.292.27, 2.11.27, 2.22.22, 2.45.15, 
2.46.19, 2.46.23, 2.48.16, 2.49.15, 


HR HR HOH 


H 


HOH HR HR OH OR OH OH OH 
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2.50.21, 2.51.12, 2.54.19, 2.56.19, 
2.57.1-2, 2.58.4, 2.58.24, 2.62.20, 
2.63.30, 2.64.3, 2.64.10, 2.66.20, 
2.68.7, 2.70.19, 2.72.28, 2.79.18, 
2.92.29, 2.95.3, 2.95.5 capability 
1.246.24 kate Suvayiv (as much) as 
possible 1.247.18 capacity 1.249.14, 
1.251.10 faculty 1.261.13 square 
number or root 2.36.11, 2.52.2 
Suvéuer in potentiality 2.50.12, 
2.92.13 

Suvaoba, be able, etc .1.215.1, 1.226.23, 
1.256.7, 1.265.23, 1.265.28, 
1.289.21, I.291.4, 1.295.13, 2.2.5, 
2.3.14, 2.6.6, 2.6.19, 2.22.8, 2.25.9, 
2.25.17, 2.27.8, 2.27.24, 2.28.9, 
2.31.4, 2.36.4, 2.36.9, 2.36.11, 
2.36.24, 2.37.1, 2.37.27, 2.38.2, 
2.38.18-19, 2.50.12, 2.50.25, 
2.51.12-I3, 2.52.11, 2.57.15—-16, 
2.73.4, 2-79.10, 2.80.12, 2.87.20, 
2.89.13, 2-95.23 

Suvaotevelv, be a square (of a number) 
2.36.10, 2.36.12, 2.36.25, 2.37.1, 
2.51.12, 2.51.14 fall under the 
power of 2.57.5, 2.57-15-16 

ducyovia, difficulty of birth or conception, 
infertility 2.12.20, 2.13.5, 2.19.8, 
2.20.15, 2.29.25, 2.31.20, 2.53.5, 
2.55.5, 2-572, 2.73.6 


éyeipeiv, stimulate 2.78.26 

éyxéponos, brain 1.254.14 

éyxdoplos, encosmic 2.20.20 within the 
cosmos 2.46.17 

vos, Nations 1.221.15, 1.221.20, 
T:23123, 1:227.26,.0:2 2927; 
1.222.209, 1.242.1 

0s, custom/what is customary 1.242.14, 
1.242.109, 1.242.25, 1.243-14, 
1.243.16, 1.243.21, 1.244.1, 
1.244.4—5, 1.244.9, 1.245.22, 
1.253.24 

eiSttikés, as a form 1.270.7 at the level of 
the forms 1.271.25, 1.276.7, 1.287.8 

eiSorroiciv, (pass.) to be created by a form 
1.270.14 

eiSos, form 1.206.18, 1.206.23-25, 
1.228.211, 1.230.29, 1.231.18, 


1.233.20, 1.234.21, 1.234.23, 
1.236.19, 1.236.23-24, 1.237.2, 


1.237.27, 1.238.1, I.240.16, 
241.18, 1.241.209, 1.247.22, 
.248.11-13, 1.248.17—-18, 
.248.20, 1.248.22, 1.249.26, 
250.1, 1.252.23, 1.252.25-26, 
252.30, 1.256.27, 1.257.1, 
259.3, 1.259.5, 1.259-7, 1.259.9, 
259.13, 1.259.16, 1.259.19, 
260.3, 1.260.9, 1.260.17-18, 
260.20, 1.260.29, 1.261.2, 
261.20, 1.261.25—-26, 1.261.30, 
262.1, 1.262.10, 1.262.12-14, 
262.17, 1.262.20-21, 1.263.10, 
263.26, 1.263.28, 1.264.2, 1.264.9, 
264.12, 1.264.14—-17, 1.264.19—-20, 
266.22, 1.269.22, 1.270.2, 1.270.4, 
270.12—13, 1.270.17, 1.270.19, 
270.25, 1.271.3-4, 1.271.6, 
271.15, 1.271.20, 1.271.28, 
272.10, 1.272.16, 1.272.18, 
275.15, 1.27517, 1.275.26-28, 
276.8, 1.276.20, 1.278.25-26, 
278.27, 1.286.12, 1.286.17, 
286.21, 1.290.25, 2.1.19, 2.8.20, 
22.11, 2.31.18, 2.52.12, 2.53.25, 
54-11, 2.68.15, 2.68.27, 2.69.26, 
72.22, 2.75.1, 2.75.27, 2.76.21, 
78.2—-3, 2.82.21, 2.83.18, 2.83.22, 
86.11-12, 2.86.15-18, 2.86.21-22, 
86.24, 2.86.26-27, 2.87.1, 2.87.3, 
87.5, 2.90.20, 2.94.30 kind 
1.208.23, 1.218.21, 1.222.25, 2.5.26, 
2.13.11, 2.13.22, 2.21.13, 2.31.15, 
2.67.22 species 1.236.18, 1.237.7, 
1.237.12 nature (of a thing) 2.80.2 
appearance 2.88.16 
eiSwAov, image 1.290.1, I.290.4, 1.290.2I- 
22, 1.291.10, 2.85.13, 2.86.10, 
2.86.21, 2.86.24, 2.87.18 apparition 
1.290.9, 1.290.I1, I.290.14, 
1.290.26 
eiSwAotroids, maker of images 2.86.18 
eixacia, conjecture 1.283.30 


RoR NM BN RN OH OH OH OH HR OH OH OH OH OH OH OH OH OH OOOO 


eixovikés, employing images 2.8.11, 2.8.14 

eikovixéss, iconically 1.246.9 

eixds, likely 2.56.11 

eikotoAoyikés, probable 1.284.5 

eixotws, indeed 1.234.12 reasonably 
1.238.22 likely 1.256.14, 1.256.28, 
2.77.11 with good reason 1.259.12, 
1.262.18, 2.81.12 apparently 
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elkdtos (cont.) 
1.290.25 as is right 2.3.23 rightly 
2.4.6, 2.20.17, 2.34.28, 2.35.5 
correct 2.35.19, 2.35.21 plausibly 
2.37.21, 2.37.28, 2.45.23, 2.78.13 

eikaov, image I.210.30, 1.21 7.11, 1.221.18, 
1.235.11, I.240.2, 1.246.17, 
1.273.22, 1.273.27, 1.274.15, 
1.287.26-27, 1.288.6, 1.288.25, 
1.289.20-21, 1.289.23, 1.289.25, 
1.290.12, I.291.11, 1.291.17, 
1.292.23, 1.293.2, 1.293.28, 
1.294.19, I.294.23, 2.3.6, 2.8.13, 
2.11.19, 2.21.25, 2.22.12, 2.45.26, 
2.46.18, 2.46.22, 2.47.2, 2.47.15-16, 
2.47.25, 2.47.27, 2.48.22, 2.48.27, 
2.49.9, 2.50.9, 2.50.13, 2.66.23, 
2.67.24, 2.67.26, 2.69.10, 2.70.1, 
2.77.10, 2.86.11 

eiuapyévn, fate 2.2.27, 2.12.26, 2.13.3, 
2.13.5, 2.13.9, 2.20.10-II, 2.20.14, 
2.20.17, 2.20.24, 2.22.16, 2.26.10, 
2.29.10-I4, 2.55.12, 2.63.29, 
2.85.24, 2.94.17 

eiyappévos, fated 2.12.22, 2.13.8, 2.20.13, 
2.63.23 

eipuds, chain (of causes) 2.29.15 

exyovos, offspring 2.70.19, 2.81.25 

éxaéyeiv, select 1.218.27, 1.219.13 choose 
2.57.23, 2.66.8 

éxAoy?, choice 2.7.1, 2.7.4 selection 
2.57.17 selecting 2.73.10 

éxpayeiov, wax block 1.233.17 

éxtritrtelv, degenerate 1.249.13, 
2.77.12 fall (out) (of images and 
shadows from their objects) 
1.290.13, 1.293.16 be deprived of 
2.21.5, 2.69.21 fall 2.22.8 be cast 
2.69.18 

éxteiverv, extend 1.286.4, 2.69.27 

éxTds, outside 1.277.9 externally 2.29.6 

éxpaiveiv, reveal 1.274.1, 1.274.3, 1-295.25, 
2.4.15, 2.7.8, 2.63.30 manifest 
2.32.20 exhibit 2.70.9 

éxpavrikds, revealing 2.62.3 

*Edcatns, Eleatic 1.266.21, 1.270.31 

éhey«1K6s, Critical (/.e. offering criticism) 
2.84.2 

éhéyyxeiv, refute 1.252.10, 1.266.19, 
1.285.16, 1.285.30 critique 2.85.4 

‘Edévn, Helen 1.255.3 

ZAAauyrs, lumination 1.279.26 


“EAAnv, Greek 1.221.20, 1.253.20, 
1.253.22, 1.255.10 

2uBaddv, embadon (sum of consecutive 
integers) 2.26.22 (surface) area 
2.35.20, 2.42.16, 2.42.24, 2.42.26 

éuuedys, harmonious 1.231.14, 2.23.10, 
2.23.11 

éuuévery, stick to (7.e. remain with) 
1.281.15 

éuyétpoos, with due proportion 1.224.23 

éutra6tjs, emotional 1.247.10 impassioned 
2377-5 

*EutreSoxAtjs, Empedocles 2.34.25 

éumtitrteiy, fall upon 1.289.29, 2.4.7, 
2.60.21, 2.79.4, 2.79.27 

éutrotiv, produce in 2.90.6 

éupaiver, (middle) appear in 1.290.21 
(active) manifest 2.69.23, 2.94.23 

éupavrs, obvious 2.13.18 visible 2.16.10, 
2.17.17, 2.18.5, 2.18.20, 2.55.13 
manifest 2.62.5 

éupavilev, reveal 2.82.13 

Zupaors, trace 1.226.15, 1.226.19 reflection 
1.289.25 impression 1.289.29, 
1.290.8 

éuppdvess, employing intelligence 1.22 1.4 
wisely 1.222.28 

Zuppwv, endowed with intelligence 
1.219.6, 1.237.24, 2.81.16, 2.82.8, 
2.83.8 intelligent 1.222.1 wise 
1.222.29, 1.238.6 

2uwuxia, ensoulment 2.9.5, 2.90.11, 
2.90.13-14, 2.91.4 

év, one 1.212.3, 1.225.26, 1.226.9, 
1.227.25, 1.229.2, 1.230.3, 1.231.3, 
1.258.16, 1.258.18-19, 1.260.10, 
1.265.10, 1.265.12, 1.267.14, 
1.276.26, 1.282.15, 1.288.21, 
1.290.1, 2.24.11, 2.28.13, 2.35.9, 
2.55.27, 2.89.12, 2.89.18 One 
1.265.17, 1.286.3, 2.46.9, 2.46.27, 
2.48.7-8, 2.51.16, 2.80.26, 2.80.28 
unity 2.4.22 

évapyeia, self-evidence 1.258.22 

évapy7s, vivid 1.296.6 

évapyés, vividly 1.263.27, 1.278.22, 
1.288.28 clearly 2.72.7 

évappovios, harmonised 2.49.22 
harmonious 2.53.17 

évappovies, in a harmonious way 2.63.12, 


2.65.9 
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évdens, desiring 1.226.27 

évderxvUvai, indicate 1.213.28, 1.230.13, 
1,231.16, 1.231.26, 1.233.13, 
1.273.18, 1.274.19, 1.288.7, 
1.288.24, 1.292.23, 1.293.26, 2.7.27, 
2.8.12, 2.53.10, 2.67.29, 2.74.22, 
2.75.23, 2.80.3, 2.94.1, 2.95.19 
represent 2.93.26 

évdéxeo8a1, be contingent 1.263.22 

évdexouévens, contingently 1.263.27 

évdiSdvai, grant 1.276.5 endow 2.61.25 

evSofos, generally accepted 1.242.16, 
1.243.25, 1.243.30 received opinion 
1.251.10 reputable 1.251.25 

éverkoviCeoban, represent 2.49.19, 2.51.4, 
2.52.24, 2.58.12, 2.62.2, 2.69.24 

éveivaa, be within 1.280.5 

évépyeia, activity 1.207.17, 1.208.5, 
1.208.27, I.209.9, I.209.17, 
I.210.19—20, I.210.24, 1.210.26, 
I.2U1.1, 1.216.101, 1.224.217, 1.224.23, 
1.237.18, 1.237.27, 1.237.30, 
1.239.16, 1.246.15, 1.258.25, 
1.262.26, 1.264.7, 1.266.15, 1.267.3, 
1.267.9, 1.289.14, 2.22.6, 2.29.18, 
2.66.19, 2.67.21, 2.70.19, 2.74.12, 
2.75.29-30, 2.76.8, 2.76.1I-12, 
2.77.18, 2.80.18, 2.81.9, 2.82.13, 
2.83.14, 2.91.9 actuality 2.72.23 

évepyeiv, be active in relation to oneself 
1.208.10 realise an activity 1.209.8 
be active within 1.210.12, 1.210.21 
be active 1.208.109, 1.233.5, 
1.246.18, 2.49.28, 2.52.7, 2.67.21 
work 1.233.12 act 1.245.20, 
2.29.9 effect (something) 1.267.16 
exercise (a power) 1.290.17 
perform (an activity) 2.19.14 
engage in activity 2.46.6 operate 
2.90.29 

évépynua, action 1.266.30, 1.267.1 

évepyos, active 1.214.6 effective 2.63.25 
actual 2.66.6 

évOeos, filled with divinity 1.255.2 divine 
1.280.27 

évOouordeiv, be divinely inspired 2.8.10 

éviaioos, in a unified manner 2.67.8 

éviSpuev, establish in/among 2.68.4, 
2.753 

évilew, unify 1.234.24, 1.280.6, 2.51.6 
provide unity 1.234.27 


évvoia, conception 1.220.2, 1.286.31 
conceptualising 1.259.7 concept 
2.89.27 

évoeiSys, unitary 2.21.25 

évéttios, bearing arms 1.254.1 

évotroids, generating unity 1.279.28 

évotns, unity 1.288.18, 2.48.7, 2.48.10 

évobv, unify 1.234.23 

#vuAos, enmattered 1.250.7, 2.68.5, 
2.95.10 

Evoors, unification 1.234.17, 1.234.30, 
1.246.111, 2.47.15, 2.48.16, 2.80.6 

eEcupeiv, (22 aorist passive participle) 
transcendent 1.246.20 

é€aipetos, allotted 1.216.26, 2.43.25, 
2.76.26 (neuter substantive as adverb) 
in an exceptional way 2.49.28 

eaviotavan, (transitive) lift up 1.217.25 
(intransitive) be removed from 
1.249.II arise 2.3.20 

é€arrteiv, attach 2.46.16 

2€nycioGa1, interpret 2.30.6 

2€ynors, interpretation 2.42.9 

eis, disposition 1.208.29, 1.209.1, 
I.210.18, I.211.1, 1.228.10-11, 
1.228.14, 1.228.17, 1.239.15, 
1.239.106, 1.271.26, 1.271.28, 
1.272.1 

eiotavan, depart 2.55.25, 2.69.12 

éréryeiv, introduce 1.234.22, 1.259.22, 
1.272.20, I.273.7, 2.5.18 attribute 
1.271.29 be a cause of 2.7.12 bring 
about 2.9.19 procure for oneself 
2.77.14 

étraywy?, induction 1.240.25 

érrcavétns, one who praises 1.220.9 

érraavetos, to be praised 1.207.25 

érravayew, lead back 1.214.27, 2.85.17 
turn back 2.21.18 

étravopbour, set right 2.8.20 

étteiodryeiv, introduce 1.217.23 

éreoGat, follow 1.216.20, 1.249.23, 1.261.4, 
1.277.16, 1.283.26, 1.285.27, 2.55.20 
be consequent upon 1.222.5 be 
obedient to 1.228.24 result 2.5.1 

émiBoAn, apprehension, mode of 1.240.24, 
2.69.25 

émiderxvivan, show I.207.7, I.207.10, 
1.220.7, I.221.12, 1.236.7, 1.236.11, 
1.242.11, 1.251.12, 2.71.13 display 
1.217.24, 1.239.29, 2.58.5 
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ém8i86van, increase 2.58.9 gift 2.71.27 

émidupeiv, to hunger for 1.211.15, 1.231.7 
to have appetite 1.254.25 to crave 
2.33.22 

émiBupntixds, appetitive 1.235.15 (as neuter 
substantive) appetite/appetitive 
part 1.208.19, 1.211.14, 1.211.18, 
1.212.17, 1.222.17, 1.223.3, 1.225.22, 
1.225.31, 1.226.7, 1.232.11, 1.254.24 

émOupia, appetite 1.207.11, 1.208.21, 
1.210.24, I.211.20, 1.21.22, 

.212.11, 1.212.24, 1.212.26, 

.213.1, 1.213.5, 1.213.9 1.213.12, 

.213.14, 1.214.9 1.214.15-17, 

.215.3, 1.215.8, 1.221.24, 

.223.24-26, 1.223.30, I.224.11, 

224.14, 1.224.18, 1.225.18, 

.226.4, 1.227.21, 1.227.27, 1.228.5, 

.229.23, 1.229.27, 1.230.17, 

.230.21, 1.230.29, 1.23.24, 

.232.6 desire 2.13.3, 2.81.25 

émkAwbeiy, to fate (an event) 2.6.25 
allocate a lot 2.71.9 

émkoupik6s, of the auxiliaries 1.207.6, 
1.218.16, 1.219.28, 1.220.27, 
2.77.23 

éttixoupos, auxiliary 1.209.13, I.210.21-22, 
1.216.29, I.217.26, 1.218.15, 
1.218.25, 1.238.14, 2.2.2, 2.3.7, 
2.3.14, 2.7.17 

*Ertixoupos, Epicurus 2.27.4 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


étripeAgia, Care 1.231.13 

étrmseAciv, cultivate 2.5.12 

étrseAntts, one who looks after 2.66.4 

*Emndevs, Epimetheus 2.53.8 

émitedov, plane 2.36.15, 2.52.2, 2.52.5, 
2.69.6 

éttitrAaotos, fictive 2.85.16 

énitvoia, inspiration 1.255.21 

émoxorreiv, investigate 1.281.19 examine 
1.292.1 

émotaoia, attention 2.63.24 oversight 
2.85.23 

évriotaois, stopping point (in discussion 
of a text) 1.262.8 necessary topic of 
study 2.74.15 

émotateiv, exercise authority 1.215.1 
supervise 2.5.9 

étriothyn, science 1.216.27, 1.239.18 
(scientific) knowledge 1.219.22, 
1.238.18, 1.238.29, 1.263.1, 


263.4, 1.263.6, 1.263.9, 
263.11, 1.263.19—20, 1.263.22, 
264.1, 1.264.21, 1.266.9, 
.267.4, 1.276.17, 1.277.10, 
.277.13-14, I.280.20, 1.283.3-5, 
.283.7, 1.283.13-14, 1.283.19, 
283.21, 1.283.25, 1.283.27, 
284.6, 1.284.11, 1.284.14, 
284.16, 1.284.18, 1.284.29, 
.285.11-13, 1.285.18, 1.285.25, 
1.14, 2.73.2, 2.73.15, 2-73-17, 
13:27 
émiotnyovixos, for/of scientific knowledge 
1.266.5 (of) true knowledge 
1.284.28, 2.84.5 émmotnpoviKov 
tpétrov in a way that manifests 
knowledge 1.242.13 otx 
étioTHMovikév nonsensical 2.14.18 
étiotiyov, knowledgeable 1.2 19.28 with 
true knowledge 2.2.21, 2.9.14, 
2.9.17 expert 2.9.21 having rational 
knowledge 2.88.5, 2.88.9, 2.88.11, 
2.88.19 
émiotnt6s, (as neuter substantive) object 
of (scientific) knowledge 1.263.109, 
1.263.25, 1.280.22-24, 1.283.2, 
1.283.22—23, 1.283.26, 1.284.7, 
1.284.8, 1.285.2, 1.285.4, 1.285.10, 
1.285.13-14, 1.285.29 
émotpeTtixds, bringing about reversion 
2.21.14, 2.51.15 


RON HR HR OR OR OR OR OH OH OW OW 


émiotpéegelv, revert 1,212.13, 1.215.2, 
1.215.9, 1.288.12, 2.21.16, 2.22.14, 
2.31.25, 2.32.8, 2.46.20, 2.46.27, 
2.47.20, 2.50.12, 2.54.16, 2.67.17, 
2.68.22, 2.69.11, 2.69.13, 2.70.12, 
2.75.3, 2.75.10, 2.80.10-11, 2.85.17, 
2.85.23 turn 2.76.22 

émotpopn, reversion 1.212.21, 2.51.25, 
2.53.26, 2.76.18 

émitHBe10s, receptive 1.219.3, 1.221.20 
suitable 1.219.4, 2.32.18, 2.61.16, 
2.72.4 having a certain disposition/ 
propensity 2.72.20, 2.72.25 

émitnSeldtngs, aptitude 1.218.2-3, 
1.241.26, 1.248.28, 1.249.3, I.249.9 
propensity 2.71.14, 2.71.18, 2.71.30 
2:92.22,2.72.26 

émritnSeve, have a particular occupation 
1.242.29, I.243.2, I.243.4-5, 
1.244.13, 1.244.16 engage ina 
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certain pursuit 1.244.29, 1.245.8, 
1.245.18, 1.252.2 pursue a practice 
2.74.12 

émit}Seuya, business 1.220.26 occupation 
I.241.23, 1.242.11, 1.246.1 pursuit 
1.244.25, 1.245.3, 1.245.15, 
1.247.27, 1.248.10, 1.252.5, 1.256.9, 
2.9.7, 2.74.18 way of life 2.4.5 

émritHSeuors, Occupation 1.243.8 pursuit 
1.245.9, 1.248.28, 2.74.3 aptitude 
(for a task) 1.253.25 way of life 
2.63.6 practice 2.74.11, 2.74.24 

émritpetterv, entrust 1.256.2, 1.256.20, 
1.256.29, 2.74.24 enjoin 2.73.16 

éritpitos, the epitritos [4:3] ratio 2.37.3, 
2.37-55 2-37-13, 2.37.21, 2.39.8, 
2.39.14, 2.39.18, 2.39.26, 2.40.6-7, 
2.40.16, 2.42.17, 2.43.14, 2.49.3, 
2.49.10-IT, 2.49.18, 2.68.26, 
2.70.17, 2.70.21 

éttdy5oos, the epogdoos [9:8] ratio 2.42.18, 
2.43.14 

éttouevos, follow 1.209.19, 1.209.29, 
1.222.9, 1.236.14, 1.237.14, 1.247.5, 
1.250.9, 1.265.190, 1.278.23, 
1.281.19, 1.285.20, 1.288.16, 
1.29.20, 1.293.5, 2.7.5, 2.31.11, 
2.32.18, 2.44.7, 2.64.17 

érrouéveos, correspondingly 1.243.20, 
2.80.18 accordingly 1.288.3 

épav, love 1.208.21, 1.226.15 lust after 
1.220.9 

pyov, function 1.207.26, 1.208.7, 
1.208.18, I1.208.21, 1.209.25, 
1.210.5, 1.215.28, 1.216.4, 1.216.24, 
1.228.18, 1.228.22, 1.254.12, 
1.254.18, 1.254.20, 2.3.3, 2.62.8 
task 1.218.7, 1.245.17, 1.245.20, 
1.245.206, 1.246.3, 1.252.13, 
1.252.15, 1.252.18, 1.253.25, 2.68.6 
effect 1.267.18 action 2.63.22, 
2.63.26, 2.87.10, 2.87.17 activity 
2.74.2 deed 2.77.2 

‘Eputis, Hermes 2.58.20, 2.62.17 

Zoyatos, Worst 1.220.16 lowest 1.221.18, 
2.2.12, 2.16.1, 2.48.18 final 
1.226.21, 1.228.16, 1.265.18, 
1.267.12, 1.269.10, 1.280.15, 
1.281.5 last 1.246.5, 1.269.7, 2.77.5, 


2.77.11, 2.85.14 
étepoxivntos, moved by another 2.70.15 


étepdtns, difference/Different/Difference 
1.237.15, 2.51.16, 2.54.10, 2.62.1 
otherness 2.17.16 

evyovia, ease of birth 2.12.19 easy 
conception 2.13.4 fertility 2.19.7, 
2.23.12, 2.25.22, 2.26.16, 2.29.24, 
2.31.20, 2.53.5, 2.55.4, 2.56.13, 2.57.2, 
2.63.17 good birth 2.20.15, 2.73.6 

evdaipovia, flourishing 1.219.24 happiness 
2.81.5 

eUdaiucov, (as neuter substantive) happiness 
1.216.16 happy 1.247.1, 2.81.2, 
2.83.1, 2.83.3 blessed 1.254.7 

evxpacia, good mixture 2.62.24 successful 
blending 2.63.13, 2.63.16 

evVAdPela, precaution 1.275.12 

eVAaPeioba, take a precaution 1.275.13, 
1.276.14 

eUpoipos, well fated 2.72.19 

eUtaktos, orderly 2.2.4, 2.2.20 well- 
ordered 2.15.3 

evTaxtoos, in an orderly manner 2.39.22 

evtuyns, of good fortune 2.4.26 2.5.6, 
2.5.15, 2.5.17 fortunate 2.71.3, 
2715, 2.71.9, 2.71:19, 2:91.27, 
2.72.7, 2.72.19 

evpurs, naturally suited 1.253.8 of the 
right nature 2.4.26, 2.5.6, 2.5.15—-16, 
2.91.25 :2:71.4, 2.71.9, 2:91:13 
gifted 2.71.17-18, 2.71.26, 2.71.29, 
2.72.20, 2.72.24, 2.72.26 

evn, pious hope 1.238.19 prayer 2.66.10, 
2.66.14 

épatrtec@o, apply oneself to 2.5.10 have 
contact with 2.48.18 attach to 
2.76.25 grasp 2.92.9 

2pappdolen, fit to 1.280.8 be consistent 
with 2.31.3 

2péAxeobar, deduce from 2.6.22 

égicoGar, desire 1.226.18, 1.239.26. 
1.258.10, 1.261.30, 1.262.1, 
1.269.12, 1.276.13, 1.287.1, 
1.287.8-9, 2.4.22, 2.71.15 

epiotavan, (intransitive) pause to enquire 
1.214.8 stop to clarify 1.222.13 
be attentive to 1.262.22 consider 
carefully 1.279.2 pay serious attention 
to 2.7.1 be in charge of 2.19.24 
supervise 2.32.12 establish 2.46.17 

Epopos, Overseer 2.3.21, 2.52.28, 2.53.7, 


2.94.25 
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Zeus, Zeus 1.289.2, 2.24.2-3, 
2.58.18, 2.62.4, 2.74.30, 2.75.10, 
2.76.14, 2.95.13 

Ziv, live 1.208.6-7, 1.208.20, 1.209.7, 
1.209.22, 1.209.28, I.215.26, 
1.216.26, 1.217.20, 1.219.28, 
1.221.24-25, 1.22.27, 1.222.27— 
28, 1.226.10, I.241.24, 1.247.2, 
1.248.15, 1.248.21, 1.248.24, 
1.254.23, 1.254.28-29, 1.255.24, 
1.256.28, 2.13.6, 2.13.9, 2.13.24, 
2.14.3, 2.18.16, 2.18.21, 2.20.23, 
2.29.6, 2.29.11, 2.31.11, 2.51.10, 
2.55.3, 2.65.14, 2.67.17, 2.72.14, 
2.75.5, 2.83.2, 2.90.13, 2.92.15 

@nteiv, seek 1.206.9, 1.208.13, 1.273.10- 
II, 1.274.28, 1.291.20, 2.4.6, 
2.16.14, 2.40.26 enquire 1.214.8, 
1.269.17, 1.269.19, 1.271.13-14, 
1.274.12, 1.284.18 pursue (a 
question) 1.214.12 examine 
1.251.11 ask 1.269.9 investigate 
1.287.4 

(passive participle as neuter substantive, td 

@ntoupevoy) solution 1.253.14 aim 
of a discussion 1.262.7 thing sought 
1.272.29 object of enquiry 1.292.22, 
2.42.11, 2.83.2 

@htNoIs, question 1.234.10 enquiry 
1.273.6, 1.274.14 investigation 
2.73.26 

Zepdiaxds, Zodiac 2.44.3, 2.44.12, 2.66.20 

Z@bdiov, sign of the zodiac 1.232.23, 
2.32.19, 2.33.3, 2.34.10, 2.34.16-17, 
2.34.20, 2.44.22, 2.45.3, 2.45.10, 
2.64.19, 2.65.1, 2.65.10, 2.65.12, 
2.65.14, 2.65.17, 2.65.20 

Zon, life 1.206.14-15, 1.206.17, 

208.13, 1.208.27, 1.208.30, 

.209.4, 1.209.9, I.209.13, 

211.25, 1.213.27, 1.215.25, 

216.29, I.217.25, 1.218.6, 

.220.5, 1.22.14, 1.221.16, 

.222.11, 1.222.25, 1.223.6, 

.223.23, 1.225.19, 1.225.30, 

228.21, 1.229.18-19, 1.230.29, 

231.10, 1.232.18, 1.232.28, 

234.24, 1.237.22, 1.240.28, 

241.1, 1.241.30, 1.246.28, 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1.248.8, 1.250.6, 1.252.17, 


1.256.12, 1.256.27, 1.259.25, 
1.292.26, 1.293.3, 1.293.18, 2.1.5, 
2.1.18, 2.2.4, 2.2.18, 2.2.20, 
2.3.15, 2.4.2, 2.5.3, 2.5.27, 2.9.16, 
2.11.23, 2.12.5-G, 2.12.23, 2.13.1, 
2513.7, 2513.12, 2.13.22, 2.14.6, 
2.14.14, 2.15.7, 2.15.14, 2.16.13, 
2.19.1, 2.19.7, 2.19.9, 2.20.13, 
2.21.13, 2.22.3, 2.22.12, 2.22.17, 
2.46.1, 2.47.6-7, 2.47.9, 2-47.11— 
12, 2.47.24, 2.48.1, 2.48.11, 
2.49.14, 2.50.5, 2.50.10, 2.50.23, 
2.50.25, 2.50.27, 2.51.2, 2.51.5, 
2.52.5, 2.52.12, 2.53.4, 2.53-7, 
2.53.25, 2.54.5, 2.54.7, 2.55.12, 
2.55.25, 2.56.20, 2.63.1-2, 
2.63.9, 2.63.14, 2.67.4-5, 2.67.18, 
2.67.22-23, 2.69.26, 2.70.2, 
2.70.7, 2.70.17, 2.71.3, 2.71.9, 
2.72.22, 2.75.2, 2.75.4, 2.75.6, 
2.75.15-16, 2.75.27, 2.76.1, 
2.76.11, 2.76.19, 2.76.21, 2.76.23, 
2.77.15 2:97.13; 2.78.2, 2.78.21, 
2.80.21, 2.81.17, 2.81.23, 2.82.6, 
2.82.20, 2.83.7-8, 2.85.16-17, 
2.86.3, 2.90.20, 2.91.15, 2.93.27, 
2.94.5, 2-94.11, 2.95.5, 2.95-9, 
2.95.20 

Zwoyovia, propagation 2.62.11 
reproduction 2.62.15 

Ze@oyovixés, such as to impart life 2.43.10 
life-engendering 2.43.11 

Zwoydvos, vivific 2.48.1, 2.58.4 

Z@ov, animal/living creature 1.207.27, 
I.211.17, 1.226.9-10, 1.232.25-27, 
1.237.21, 1.239.6, I.240.2-3, 
1.245.25, 1.270.16, 1.290.16, 
1.291.3, 1.291.6, 1.292.290, 2.7.12, 
2.11.23, 2.12.13, 2.12.18, 2.15.22, 
2.17.16, 2.23.25, 2.31.14, 2.31.19, 
2.32.12, 2.33.11, 2.51.7, 2.60.24, 
2.61.17, 2.66.24, 2.89.19-20, 
2.93-3, 2.94.30, 2.95.4 

Zwpodotpns, Zoroaster 2.34.3, 2.59.3 

Zotikés, vital 1.206.13, 1.209.2, 1.215.13 
causing to live 2.20.23 life-causing 
2.21.1 bringing life 2.47.13 vivific 
2.50.21, 2.50.25, 2.76.20 of life 
2.78.3 (as neuter substantive, to 
Ceotik6v) vitality 1.215.20 
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hyeio@a, be in charge 1.270.21, 1.270.25, 
2.14.2 lead 1.281.18 produce 
1.288.16 arise before 2.64.18 go 
before 2.65.26 consider 2.88.28 
(participle as neuter substantive, 6 
fyoupevov) antecedent 1.241.6 

fhyevovixdy, ruling faculty 1.234.4 

fhyevoov, leader 1.243.21, 2.46.17 guide 
2.53.2 ruler 2.94.29 

Ade, take pleasure in 2.78.29 

middle participle as neuter substantive, 
TO HSoupevov subject who takes 
pleasure 2.82.22, 2.82.24, 2.82.26, 
2.83.17, 2.83.21 

ndovn, pleasure 1.208.20, I.225.31, 
1.226.26, 1.227.15, 1.227.19, 
1.246.17, 1.269.17, 1.269.20, 
1.271.14, 1.272.22, 1.272.25, 
1.272.30, I.273.1, 1.274.13, 2.78.29, 
2.81.10, 2.82.17, 2.82.22-23, 
2.82.25, 2.82.28, 2.83.18, 2.83.22 

781kds, about ethics 2.7.28 

780s, character 1.218.19—20, 1.250.7, 
2.78.27, 2.79.1, 2.80.5 

fads, solar 1.281.26 of the sun 2.32.15 

fAios, sun 1.271.8, 1.272.4, 1.272.7, 


1.274.9, 1.274.16, 1.274.18, 1.274.25, 
1.274.27, 1.274.209, 1.2751, 1.275.30, 
1.276.18-19, 1.276.24, 1.277.10, 
1.277.15, 1.278.1, 1.278.3, 1.278.10, 
1.278.12, 1.278.20, 1.279.16, 
1.279.26, 1.280.16, 1.281.8, 1.281.17, 
1.282.1, 1.282.7, 1.282.12, 1.292.18, 
1.294.9, 1.294.11, 1.294.27, 1.296.12, 
2.18.20, 2.32.27, 2.34.5, 2.34.15, 
2.34.23, 2.58.1, 2.58.13—-14, 2.58.22, 
2.58.27, 2.59.13 

huiseos, demigod 2.76.22, 2.76.28 

uidatos, the hemiolios [3:2] ratio 2.42.17, 
2.43.14 

fveopévos, unified 1.234.15, 1.288.7, 
2.31.25, 2.47.14 

‘Hpdgidos, Herophilus 2.33.9 

fpwikds, of heroes 2.75.14. 

fipws, hero 1.219.7 

‘Hoiodos, Hesiod 2.53.9, 2.75.12, 2-77-19, 


2.77.30, 2.78.5 


Gdvatos, death 1.216.8 
GaupdZer, be impressed 1.230.24 be 
astonished 1.286.9 wonder 2.13.24 


Saupaotds, surprising 1.215.25, 1.237.10, 
1.245.27, 2.91.3 

Saupaords, in an astonishing manner 
1.275.30 

ga, VISION 1.235.10, 1.274.7, 1.281.6, 
1.294.11, 1.296.4 

ec, goddess 1.247.20, 2.4.8, 2.8.4 

Oaitytos, Theaetetus 1.233.16, 2.31.8 

Ozave, Theano 1.248.26 

GeGoGa, See 1.217.10, 2.19.15—-16 
contemplate 1.294.2 

Glos, divine 1.234.19, 1.240.13, 1.246.4, 
1.246.17, 1.247.27, 1.253.28, 
1.254.2, 1.255.4, 1.255.20-21, 
1.294.9, 1.295.5, 1.295.16, 2.2.1, 
2.3.23, 2.4.16, 2.13.20, 2.14.8, 
2.14.13-14, 2.14.16-18, 2.14.20-21, 
2.14.23-24, 2.14.28, 2.15.4, 2.15.6, 
2.16.19, 2.17.12, 2.18.19, 2.18.21, 
2.18.26, 2.19.9, 2.19.11, 2.19.16-18, 
2.20.3, 2.20.18, 2.21.9, 2.22.25, 
2.24.6, 2.30.6, 2.30.8, 2.30.21, 
2.31.3, 2.31.7, 2.31.12, 2.31.17, 
2.48.6-7, 2.48.14, 2.49.17, 2.49.27, 
2.52.18, 2.64.6, 2.64.9, 2.66.2, 
2.66.14, 2.67.20, 2.70.25, 2.71.8, 
2.73.15, 2.75.2, 2.76.29, 2.85.6, 
2.85.9, 2.85.21, 2.92.11, 2.92.13, 
2.92.27 

Geicos, in a divine manner 1.247.2 divinely 
1.282.4 

Beis, oUSEv Gets it is not at all lawful 
1.292.7 Géuis eiretv if it is lawful to 
speak/ say 1.295.14, 2.7.21 

Oéguis, Themis 2.94.18, 2.94.19 

Oed8wpos, Theodore 1.250.13, 1.253.2, 
1.255.12, 1.255.25 

Geoe1Si5, divine in form 1.255.14 god-like 
2.71.7 

Geodoyikds, theological 1.253.27, 
1.274.10 

Georoyikés, in a theological manner 2.61.24. 

Geoddyos, theologian 1.294.25, 2.74.26, 
2.94.18 

Oeoféva, Theoxena 1.255.18 

Scorrpetris, fit for a god 2.68.3 

Geds, god 1.219.6, 1.234.25, 1.237-10, 
1.237.13, 1.240.15, 1.245.24, 
1.247.20, 1.253.28, 1.254.4, 1.2547, 
1.255.106, 1.255.22, 1.287.16-17, 
1.294.20, 2.3.78, 2.3.18-19, 2.4.15, 
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eds (cont.) 
2.7.16, 2.7.22, 2.8.10, 2.10.7, 
2.10.10, 2.10.13, 2.15.23, 2.16.8, 
2.18.14, 2.20.2, 2.20.4, 2.30.7, 
2.31.10, 2.46.16, 2.48.3, 2.52.26, 
2.63.21, 2.66.18, 2.67.7, 2.67.15, 
2.68.4, 2.74.5, 2.74.7, 2.81.13, 
2.84.12, 2.86.1, 2.86.15-16, 2.86.19 

edt, divine quality 1.294.8 divinity 
2.48.7, 2.94.16, 2.94.23 

Geparreia, Caring 1.227.3 

Gepuaiverv, heat 1.223.9, 1.223.11 

Bepudtns, heat 2.62.2 

@go1s, proposal 1.242.15 position 1.244.109, 
2.44.13 proposition 1.251.11 place 
2.32.2 

Gecopeiv, consider 1.207.17, I.221.14, 
1.281.16, 2.36.4, 2.47.1, 2.65.6, 
2.66.17, 2.68.17 understand 
1.228.21 think about 1.264.22 
contemplate 1.291.24, 1.293-29, 
2.42.11 

Gecopnua, theorem 1.294.4, 2.27.12, 
2.27.24, 2.40.24 

Gewprtikés, in a contemplative manner 
1.208.6 

Gewpia, contemplation 1.272.11, 1.294.26, 
2.29.6—-7, 2.36.7, 2.66.16, 2.66.22, 
2.79.16, 2.80.28 2.95.21 theory 
2.74.23-24 

Oecopds, spectator 1.269.6 observer 2.64.2 

OnAvveiv, feminise 1.256.15 

OnAutrpeTtns, Womanish 1.249.12 feminine 
1.256.11 

OfAus, female 1.236.18, 1.237.6, 1.237.12, 

.238.8, 1.240.20, 1.240.22, I.241.9, 

.241.22, 1.241.27, 1.241.30, 

246.3, 1.246.6, 1.246.11, 1.246.14, 

246.16, 1.247.9, 1.247.28, 1.248.9, 

248.13, 1.248.16, 1.252.5, 

252.23, 1.253.3, 1.253.16, 

253.23, 1.254.3, 1.254.8, 1.254.12, 

254.28, 1.255.2, 1.255.13, 

255.30, 1.256.1, 1.257.2, 2.23.7-8, 

.23.10, 2.35.17-18, 2.35.21, 
2.44.23, 2.62.22, 2.69.13 

Ontevewv, be a labourer 1.216.29 

Ontikds, of the workers 1.207.7, 2.77.25 

Ovntoeid7s, mortal 2.76.29 of mortal form 
2.85.21 

@vntés, mortal 1.215.5, 1.247.2, 2-13-15— 
16, 2.13.19, 2.15.20, 2.31.7, 2.31.9, 


H 


RH HR HR OH HR OH OW OW 


2.90.20, 2.91.23, 2.91.25, 2.91.26, 
2.91.28 
8oivn, meal 1.290.18 
Opaé, Thracian 1.221.21, 1.253.18 
Opactwaxos, Thrasymachus 1.274.2 
Oupikds, of spirit 1.223.3 
OuporiSis, spirited 1.211.16, 1.221.21, 
1.221.26, 1.222.18, 1.222.30, 
1.225.27, 1.226.13, 1.231.26, 
1,232.11, 1.235.14 
Gupoe1Sés, in a spirited manner 1.222.30 
8upds, spirit/spirited part (of the psyche) 
.207.11, 1.208.14, 1.208.17—-18, 


H 


.210.22 1.210.24, 1.212.15, 
.212.24, 1.212.26, 1.212.28, 
213.1, 1.213.4—5, 1.213.8-9, 
213.11, 1.213.13-14, I.214.9, 
214.14-15, 1.215.3, 1.215.7, 
219,01, 1.215.109, 1:221.23;, 
223.24, 1.224.2, 1.224.6, 1.224.9, 
224.14, 1.224.17, 1.227.27, 
228.5, 1.229.20, 1.229.27, 
230.16, 1.230.20-I, 1.230.29, 
.231.23, 1.232.6, 1.235.17, 
254-27 


HOR HR OR OH OH OR HR OR OH OH OW 


iatpikh, medical art 2.3.23 

iatpds, doctor 2.9.23, 2.33-9 

iSéa, form 1.237.21, 1.260.15-16, 
1.260.19—20, 1.260.26, I.272.2, 
1.272.12, 1.272.17, 1.272.109, 
1.275.19, 1.275.21, 1.276.1, 
1.276.15, 1.280.19, 1.281.1, 
1.294.28, 1.295.8, 1.296.3 
(rhetorical) style 2.8.1, 2.8.7 
appearance 1.290.4 

iS10s, (own) distinctive 1.206.10, 1.213.17, 
I.214.12, 1.230.1, 1.239.11, 
1.240.6, I.241.10, 1.241.12, 
1.252.109, 2.19.1, 2.19.11, 2.44.20, 
2.48.8 own proper (of faults/ evils) 
2.89.11, 2.90.2-3 specifically for 
someone 1.244.25 private 1.257.2, 
1.257.5, 2.79.2 characteristic 
2.8.5, 2.75.12 one’s own 2.18.22 
individual 2.63.7 (as neuter 
substantive) (distinctive) property 
2.76.1 

idiots, property 1.229.10, 1.229.14, 
1.240.14, 1.241.9 characteristic 
1.281.15, 1.283.17, 2.56.26 
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distinguishing feature 2.56.3, 
2.68.18, 2.69.19 (particular) form 
1.237.22 individuality 1.264.13 

iSicoua, distinguishing property 1.229.28 
particular character 1.264.3 

iSies, properly 1.294.21 distinctive(ly) 
2.44.18 private(ly) 2.79.4 

iSpver, establish 1.272.20, 2.70.13 

iepatixés, (as substantive) priest 2.3.21 
sanctified 2.56.19 sacred 2.65.3, 
2.66.7, 2.66.13 

igpatiKés, in a sacred manner 2.66.17 

iepds, sacred 1.219.10, 1.253.29, 2.1.4, 
2.3.22, 2.53.29, 2.63.22, 2.72.30, 
2.73.20, 2.78.13, 2.80.22, 2.93.18, 
2.94.8 (as neuter plural substantive, 
igo) rites 1.255.9 (as neuter singular 
substantive, iepov) temple 2.22.10 

igpooxorria, inspection of sacrificial 
animals 2.74.10 

igpoupyia, sacred rite 2.73.22 

iodtms, equality 2.36.18, 2.48.6, 2.48.9, 
2.48.15, 2.48.20, 2.68.28 evenness 
2.46.3 

iotdvan, remain 1.262.20 (with mpés) take 
a stand against 2.22.21 stop 2.24.10 
be arrested 2.51.27 be stationary 
2.58.4 

iotopeiv, report 1.234.1 observe 2.22.23 
investigate 2.35.23, 2.62.23 study 
2.45.24 

iotopia, narrative 1.238.9 history 1.244.8 


inquiry 2.33.5 


xo@aipev, purify 1.208.12, 1.293-30, 
2.86.2 (middle) menstruate 1.290.19, 
2.33.13 

xoGapevelv, purify 1.261.13, 2.76.16, 
2.78.20 

kaGapds, pure 1.263.12, 2.76.16, 2.82.24, 
2.83.18 

xdGapors, menstrual flow 2.33.13 

xoGaptikés, purely 1.208.6 

xo@apds, purely 2.54.20 

xoddAxeiv, draw down 2.85.14 

Kodnyepav, leader of a discussion 1.270.5 
master 2.64.7 

xobyxelv, descend 2.85.25 

xdGodos, descent 1.249.1, 1.256.13, 2.2.11, 
2.31.22, 2.52.28, 2.53.18, 2.86.1, 
2.93.13 way down 2.53.4 
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kaipés, appropriate time 1.218.7, 2.6.21, 
2.7.2, 2.7.4, 2.22.17, 2.22.19, 
2.26.12, 2.30.3, 2.32.14, 2.56.12, 
2.56.16, 2.62.22, 2.66.8, 2.72.29, 
2.73.6, 2.73.27-8, 2.79.13, 2-79.16, 
2.79.18, 2.79.22, 2.79.24 Kaipds 
(ori) it is timely 1.281.14 right time 
2.4.24 Tape kaipdv at the wrong 
time 2.5.6, 2.5.15 

kaxia, vice 1.208.28, 1.209.1, 1.209.5, 
1.209.26, I.210.8-9, I.210.11, 
1.248.3 evil 2.2.16, 2.89.11, 2.90.6, 
2.90.9 

koxiZeiv, reproach 1.220.10 

kakotroids, malefic 2.57.4 

xakds, bad/evil 1.216.5, 1.219.22, 
1.220.16, I.220.18, 1.259.20, 
1.273.2, 2.7.5, 2.31.8, 2.89.12, 
2.89.19, 2.89.25, 2.89.28-9, 2.90.2— 
3, 2.90.7, 2.90.9, 2.90.13, 2.90.23, 
2.90.26-27, 2.91.2, 2.91.7-8, 
2.91.16-18 

xoxoby, bring affliction 2.58.16 become 
unpropitious 2.58.21 

koxuvev, do wrong 1.248.1 corrupt 
2.71.28 make (something) bad 
2.89.30 

Kakdds, in a bad condition 2.89.28 

KdAAioTos, finest 1.247.24 most beautiful 
1.289.1, 2.49.20 

KoAAovn, beauty 1.295.22 

KaAds, fine 1.220.14, 1.243.25, 1.244.7 
good 1.220.21-22, 1.221.2 
beautiful 1.258.15 (as neuter singular 
substantive, to xaAdv) the beautiful/ 
beauty 1.258.11-12, 1.258.19-20, 
1.259.14, 1.259.21, 1.259.23, 
1.259.25, 1.259.27, 1.270.2, I.270.12, 
1.270.18, I.271.10, 1.275.17, 
1.275.23, 1.275.28, 1.276.7, 1.276.21, 
2.51.18 (as neuter plural substantive, 
16 KoAd) beautifuls (Ze. specific 
beautiful things) 1.258.10, 1.258.12, 
1.258.19, 1.258.21-22, 1.261.22, 
1.261.24, I.273.8, 1.275.24, 1.287.14, 
1.296.9 

KoAés, in a beautiful manner 2.37.3 
KaAds Exo1 it would be a good thing 
1.281.9 

kaveov, rule 1.237.13 

kapxivos, Cancer 2.32.19, 2.58.9 
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Kapuotia, Carystia 2.22.25 

katéyeiv, bring down 1.209.11 descend 
2.53.11 

kotéyeiov, underground chamber 
1.293-10-II 

xotaywyéds, leading downward 2.93.20 

Katadeéotepos, inferior 1.241.3, 1.286.16 

kataKoousiv, adorn 2.42.27 

KotoAdutrew, illuminate 1.276.3, 1.290.5, 
2.76.7 shine (down) on 1.278.1, 
1.279.25 

KoTdAnyis, judgement 2.56.13 

kotavoeiv, consider 2.57.14 

katavénors, observation 2.57.13, 2.72.29, 
2.74.10 

xatdotaors, condition 2.61.18 

kotataéis, allotment 2.95.15 

Katappoveiv, scorn 1.226.5 look down 
upon 1.231.5 

kategaviotévai, rebel 1.209.20 rise up 
1.21§.22 attempt to overthrow 
1.216.9 

kortéxelv, retain 1.233.6 hold fast 2.69.25 

kattyopos, those who condemn 1.220.10, 
1.220.13, I.221.1 

katigvan, descend 1.256.1, 2.31.26, 
2.48.22, 2.84.12-13, 2.85.9, 2.85.26, 
2.93.6, 2.95.1 

Katopbobv, be successful 2.9.23 be correct 
2.30.24, 2.30.26, 2.79.20 

katopSwrtikds, providing success 2.77.1 

KaToxos, possessed 1.255.16 

keiyevos, posed 1.292.3-4 lying 1.295.12 
(as neuter substantive) (subject) 
matter 1.217.6, 1.253.1 element 
1.229.12 

kivelv, MOve 1.208.14, 1.223.10, 1.224.23, 
1.232.1, 1.242.12, 1.264.4, 1.268.3- 
5, 1.273.18, 1.274.27, 1.277.5, 
1.285.21, 2.8.27, 2.10.17, 2.10.2I— 
22, 2.10.27, 2.11.15, 2.12.19, 
2.13.19, 2.13.23, 2-15.13, 2.16.12, 
2.16.17, 2.16.2I-22, 2.19.17, 2.21.1, 
2.24.9, 2.32.6, 2.32.13, 2.44.2, 
2.44.13, 2.46.28, 2.48.24, 2.50.24, 
2.51.2-3, 2.51.28, 2.52.1, 2.59.2, 
2.63.30, 2.66.21, 2.71.15, 2.84.3, 
2.92.28 

kivnua, motion 2.17.1 movement 2.44.16 

kivnois, Motion 1.213.18, 1.213.21, 
1.213.24, 1.224.21, 1.224.23, 


1.224.25, 1.233.3, I-244.22, 
1.266.10, 1.266.12, 1.275.5, 
1.281.26, 2.2.27, 2.10.20, 2.10.23, 
2.10.25—-26, 2.10.28, 2.11.25, 
2.30.12, 2.44.4, 2.45.5, 2.46.2-3, 
2.47-75 2-47-Q-10, 2.47.13, 2.47.17— 
18, 2.48.12-13, 2.49.6, 2.51.28, 
2.52.2, 2.54.26, 2.55.13, 2.57.14, 
2.63.23, 2.63.28, 2.76.24, 2.82.14 

Kwntikés, of motion 1.268.2, 2.20.20 

kinds, moveable 1.276.26, 1.282.8 

KAerropev, Clitophon 1.274.2 

KAfipos, lot 2.7.3, 2.71.7, 2.84.14, 2.85.26, 
2.92.29, 2-94.27 

KAw@e, Clotho 2.94.20 

koivés, COMMON I.214.1O-II, 1.214.21, 

215.7, 1.215.9, 1.222.28, 

229.28, 1.236.6, I.237.9, 

237.23, 1.238.12, 1.241.11, 

241.21-22, 1.242.10, 1.243.14, 

245.3-4, 1.246.7, 1.246.9, 

246.12, 1.247.27 1.248.3, 

248.10, 1.248.23, 1.249.20, 

252.20, 1.254.15-16, 1.254.18, 

254.21-26, 1.255.14, 1.260.4, 

260.8, 1.260.21, 1.272.15, 

280.1, 1.282.23, 1.286.31, 

292.10, 2.4.3, 2.4.5, 2.8.18, 2.9.7, 
2.9.7-8, 2.9.15, 2.19.10, 2.36.1, 
2.44.25, 2.62.17, 2.76.7, 2.78.27, 
2.79.3, 2-90.16 kown alofnors 
perception in general 1.233.15 the 
same (i.e. in common) 1.236.3 public 
1.257.6 universal (i.e. common to all 
celestial bodies) 2.11.25 

koiveveiv, have/share in common 1.230.2, 
1.230.17, 1.246.1, 2.29.10 be 
in communion with 1.258.22, 
1.258.26, 1.259.1 be a companion 
1.269.9 have an association with 
2.70.8 

koiveovia, association 1.220.6 commonality 
1.241.2 sharing 1.256.25 
community 1.256.30 communion 
2.25.16 intercourse 2.62.8 

Koiveoves, Companion 1.275.13 


HOH HR OR OH OR HR OR OH OH OW 


H 


koivéss, in general 1.291.11 

KoAdewv, punish 2.86.2 

Kdépn, Kore 2.62.10 

koousiv, put in order 1.210.14, 1.214.24, 
1.215.9, 1.216.19, 1.232.14, 
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1.234.20-21, 1.247.19, 2.81.17, 
2.83.8 

Kooulkds, concerning the cosmos/cosmic/ 
of the cosmos 2.7.26, 2.8.13, 2.9.17, 
2.12.5, 2.14.3, 2.15.3, 2.15.13-14, 
2.24.15, 2.45.18, 2.45.23, 2.55.11, 
2.69.1, 2.71.4, 2.72.11, 2.74.23, 
2.94.27 

KOOYOS, COSMOS 1.272.5, 1.281.22, 
1.286.30, 1.289.3, 2.3.9, 2.4.16, 
2.7.11, 2.7.14, 2.7.19, 2.8.23, 2.9.3, 
2.9.10, 2.10.4, 2.11.23, 2.12.4, 
2.13.2, 2.14.1, 2.14.8, 2.14.28, 
2.15.2, 2.15.13, 2.16.7, 2.17.24, 
2.18.16, 2.19.10, 2.20.19, 2.22.20, 
2.29.14, 2.30.7, 2.30.25-26, 2.36.6, 
2.44.1, 2.46.13, 2.49.29, 2.50.7, 
2.55.8, 2.55.20, 2.63.19, 2.63.28, 
2.69.5, 2-71.20, 2.79.19, 2.80.7, 
2.80.19, 2.84.15, 2.92.25, 2.95.7 

Kp&ois, mixture 1.222.6, 1.222.9, 
1,222.12, 1.222.15, 1.222.18-19, 
1.222.21, 1.232.4-5, 1.249.23, 
1.250.2—-3, 1.250.9, 1.250.111, 2.63.2 
temperament 2.61.17, 2.63.6, 2.63.8 

kparteiv, exercise authority 1.215.2, 
1.228.25 dominate 1.215.14, 
1.216.9, 1.250.7 rule 1.217.13, 
1.247.3, 2.1.17, 2.6.9, 2.7.15, 
2.58.15 be superior in power 
1.217.14 predominate 1.222.21 
2.68.19 hold sway 1.226.18, 
1.244.3, 2.23.17 hold force 
1.238.16 prevail 1.242.25, 
1.249.26, 1.259.26 subordinate 
2.48.6 be superior 2.81.12 

xpétos, dominion 1.215.214 authority 
1.220.24 power 2.4.20, 2.12.22 

xpiveiv, judge 1.215.16, 1.215.18, 2.42.13, 
2.56.22, 2.79.10, 2.81.8, 2.82.3, 
2.83.10 

xpiois, judgement 1.214.27, 1.215.18, 
1.215.20, 1.228.26, 1.243.28, 
1.244.7, 1.262.29, 1.272.23, 1.289.2, 
2.82.16 

KpitHpiov, criterion 2.29.9 means of 
judging 2.81.7, 2.81.27, 2.83.10 

Kpiths, judge 2.73.5 

xpitixds, of judging 2.82.4 

Kpdvios, Cronius 2.13.17, 2.22.20, 2.23.6, 
2.61.22 


Kpdvos, Cronos 2.24.3, 2.58.17, 2.58.21, 
2.74.29, 2.75.8 

KTfjo1s, possession 1.253.23, 1.273.14, 
2.9.8, 2.63.5 

KuPepvav, steer 2.94.17, 2.94.25 

KuBepvrytns, ship’s captain 2.9.23 

kuixés, Cube 2.36.14, 2.37.10, 2.54.8, 
2.54.11, 2.70.9 

KUBos, cube 2.35.8, 2.45.19, 2.54.22-23, 
2.68.20-21, 2.68.23-24, 2.69.7, 
2.69.15, 2.94.4 

KUKAnots, rotation 1.282.11 cyclical 
activity 2.19.27 

kuxAiZew, revolve 2.17.18 circulate 2.50.24 
turn around 2.51.25 rotate 2.69.11 

kuxaikds, of revolutions 2.13.11 circular 
2.50.11, 2.53.26-27 of circularity 
2.69.18 

kukAikéds, in a circular manner 2.31.24, 
2.31.26 

KuxAos, circle/sphere/cycle 1.235.8, 
1.281.27, 1.291.22, 1.294.17, 
1.294.20, 2.13.4, 2.13.18, 2.16.18, 
2.17.19, 2.17.24, 2.21.2-3, 2.22.12, 
2.30.20, 2.31.14, 2.31.20, 2.43.22, 
2.44.3, 2.44.10, 2.44.23-24, 2.45.14, 
2.46.4, 2.46.18, 2.47.3, 2.48.2, 
2.49.24, 2.50.20, 2.50.26, 2.51.24, 
2.52.15, 2.53.1, 2.58.7, 2.58.10, 
2.58.12, 2.66.21, 2.68.28 

kukAowuevos, being revolved 2.17.22 being 
circulated 2.31.10 

kuptos, (as substantive) lord 1.209.13 
sovereign 1.296.10-11 custodian 
2.65.5 master 2.70.22 

(as adjective) important 2.13.13-14 

having control 2.19.4, 2.19.6, 
2.19.22, 2.19.25, 2.20.6, 2.55.8 
ruling over 2.53.12 have authority 
over 2.55.19, 2.56.15 ima strict 
sense 2.66.15 principal 2.88.10-11 

kupicos, in a strict sense 1.206.12, 1.263.18, 
1.283.23, 2.15.18, 2.30.9 

koAvelv, prevent 1.208.3, 1.28.11 

K@p@dia, comedy 2.84.4, 2.88.25 


AaxedSaiuov, Spartan 1.244.11 
Aautrpds, brilliant 2.76.1 

Aéxeors, Lachesis 2.94.21, 2.94.29 
Aeioov, meadow 2.93.29 

Anyew, terminate 2.53.29, 2.68.30 
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Anon, Lethe 2.93.7, 2.95.7, 2-95.10 
AjOn, oblivion 2.31.6 forgetfulness 2.95.11 
Afiéis, allotted sphere 2.84.16 lot 2.92.22 
allotment 2.93.12 
Aoyyivos, Longinus 1.234.1, 1.234.6 
Aoyikds, (as neuter substantive, To hoyiKdv) 
the rational part (of the soul) 
1.208.6, 1.208.12, 1.223.3, 1.225.20, 
1,225.27, 1.225.30, 1.226.12, 
1.233.1 that which possesses reason 
2.54.15 rational thing 2.90.27 
rational 1.235.4, 1.252.17, 1.263.17, 
2.15.21, 2.67.23-24, 2.91.5, 2.91.9, 
2.91.12, 2.91.15—16, 2.92.7, 2.93-3- 
4, 2.95.6 of reason 1.241.11 
Aoyiouds, reasoning 1.263.2, 1.284.29, 
2.29.8, 2.29.20, 2.29.28, 2.56.11, 
2.70.28, 2.71.2, 2.79.15 calculation 
2.6.25, 2.6.27 
Aoyiotikés, of reasoning 2.29.19 rational 
2.88.22 
Adyos, account 1.206.6, 1.217.7, 1.221.12, 
1.228.28, 1.235.3, 1.237.25, 
.246.13, 1.274.17, 1.274.29, 
30.24, 2.64.5, 2.69.2 argument 
212.2, 1.222.11, 1.236.3, 
236.12, 1.240.26, 1.242.10, 
242.17-18, 1.242.29, 1.246.24, 
249.22, 1.250.3, 1.251.2, 
251.6, 1.251.13, 1.251.21, 
252.1, 1.252.10, 1.254.30, 
255.26, 1.260.2, 1.267.15, 
273.5, 1.274.11, 1.284.4-5, 
81.2, 2.81.4, 2.81.15, 2.82.17, 
83.1, 2.83.12, 2.89.10, 2.89.14, 
89.17, 2.92.13, 2.92.16-17 reason 
207.11, 1.208.16, 1.208.18, 
210.22, 1.21.12, I.211.15, 
211.20, I.211.21-22, 1.212.8, 
212.13-14, 1.212.19-20, 
212.23, 1.212.25, 1.212.28, 
213.4, 1.213.7-8, 1.213.11, 
213.13, I.214.11, I.214.14-15, 
214.17, 1.214.19, 1.214.22, 
214.24, 1.215.3, 1.215.4, 1.215.6, 
215.11, 1.215.13, I.215.15-17, 
221.23-24, 1.223.28, 1.224.6, 
224.9, I.224.10, 1.224.14, 
227.26, 1.228.4, 1.229.14-16, 
.229.18, 1.229.27—-28, 1.230.15, 
.230.20, 1.230.28, 1.231.15, 


HOH HR OR OH OR HR HR OH OH OR OR OOH ON ON ON OK OOS 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


231.23, 1.232.6, 1.232.18, 
.233-23, 1.234.18, 1.234.23, 
234.28, 1.241.8, 1.243.17, 
.243.21, 1.244.4-7, 1.254.23, 
254.29, 1.265.1, 1.265.20, 
-290.16, 2.32.13, 2.67.5, 2.70.14, 
+75 +30, 2.76.1, 2.76.5, 2.76.8, 
76.10, 2.76.15 2.76.22—23, 
76.28, 2.77.2, 2.77.4, 2.77.8-9, 
-77-14, 2.77.17, 2.77.24, 2.78.23, 
81.27, 2.82.3, 2.82.11, 2.82.15, 


-QI.1 Undéva Adyov Tro1lowyEVOS 


paying no heed to 1.209.14 
role 1.217.4 dictum 1.217.13 
(educative) regime 1.217.24 speech 


I 
2 
2 
2 


.219.10, 2.1.3, 2.1.6, 2.1.11, 
-7.8, 2.7.24, 2.7.28, 2.8.2, 2.8.8, 
-8.10, 2.75.26, 2.78.13, 2.79.26, 
.80.27, 2.80.29 rule 1.226.18 


discussion 1.230.14, 1.234.9, 


HoH RH HR OH OH 


258.3, 1.262.24, 1.266.25, 
269.2, 1.269.9, 1.269.17, 
271.17, 1.271.22, 1.273.15, 
273.17, 1.274.10, 1.275.14, 
277.8, 1.281.15, 1.285.29, 
295.29, 2.29.17, 2.30.23, 2.91.20 


reasoning 1.264.1, 1.285.30, 2.95.2 
comparison 1.275.10 relation 


I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


.279.8 term 1.282.3 ratio 1.288.29, 
.21.6, 2.23.Q-II, 2.25.16-17, 
27.9, 2.36.9, 2.36.29, 2.37.6, 
37-13, 2.39.7, 2.40.29, 2.42.3, 
42.14, 2.42.17, 2.43.1, 2.43.4-6, 
.43-I1, 2.49.10, 2.70.15, 2.70.17, 
.80.15, 2.80.17—18 (rational) 


principle 1.293.28, 1.294.1, 2.3.2, 


2 
2 
2 


-31.24, 2.58.15, 2.61.19, 2.62.4, 
-62.17-18, 2.67.16, 2.67.18, 
.95-12 relationship 2.35.1, 2.35.4 


proportion 2.39.5 term 2.39.12 
word 2.63.26, 2.87.10 
Ave, destroy 1.219.9, 2.3.25, 2.6.10, 


2 
2 
I 


-7-15, 2.10.24, 2.25.26, 2.71.24-25, 
-79.6, 2.79.18 resolve 1.243.10, 
.243.16, 1.244.14, 1.245.114, 2.3.19 


dissolve 2.52.27 
AUT, pain 2.79.1, 2.82.26, 2.83.22 
Avors, dissolution 2.5.18, 2.6.26, 2.7.5—-6, 


2 
2 
2 
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Avorravés, Lusitanian 1.242.5, 1.253.18 


Mayvos, Magnus 2.25.27 

udcOnua, (2 plural) mathematics 1.219.26 
learning 1.230.26—27, 1.231.12 
object of learning 1.265.18, 1.269.7, 
1.269.10, I.272.12, 1.280.15, 
1.281.5, 1.282.27 (object of) study 
2.74.13, 2.74.15 

udOnors, learning 1.230.25, 1.231.8, 
1.281.5 

yoKdptos, (in vocative) my dear friend 
1.273.23 

yaKkpdtropos, with a long cycle 2.20.21 

yovOdvervy, learn 1.206.8, 1.211.6, 1.258.10, 
1.262.2—4, 1.266.9, 1.289.2, 2.66.26, 
2.88.13 

WavTIKds, Seer 1.255.15 of prophecy 
2.73.24 

yavteos, prophetic (gods) 1.255.16 

yeGextés, participated 1.259.11, 1.271.24 

yé8o80s, method 2.25.13, 2.33-7, 2-73-75 
2.82.12 

ueAeTn, EXercise 1.219.29 

Mévoov, Meno (Platonic dialogue) 1.263.1, 
1.285.1 

yepiZeiv, render plural 1.246.12 

yepiKds, partial 1.238.22, 1.239.19, 
1.294.21, 2.50.2, 2.50.9, 2.53-14, 
2.55.2, 2.62.11, 2.84.8, 2.85.14, 
2.86.9, 2.86.10 particular 1.258.9, 
1.259.12, I.260.15, 1.260.17, 
1.262.16, 1.263.209, 1.264.3, 1.264.5, 
1.264.8, 1.264.111, 1.264.13, 
1.264.15, 1.264.17-18, 2.3.15, 2.9.13, 
2.29.15, 2.86.10 individual 2.7.13, 
2.7.18, 2.31.14 specific 2.61.15, 
2.63.7, 2.73.19 

yepiouds, divisibility 1.217.14 division 
1.25723 

yepiotés, divisible 1.225.20 partial 1.257.1, 
1.282.6 divided 1.264.17 

uepos, part 1.206.8, 1.207.10, 1.209.27, 
1.210.6, I.210.10, I.210.12, 
1.21.7, 1.213.24, 1.221.27, 
1.225.13, 1.225.21, 1.227.28, 
1.232.109, 1.234.12, 1.234.14, 
1.247.25, 1.254.17, 1.257.6, 
1.27127, 1.271.29, 1.272.5, 
1.281.24, 1.286.11, 1.286.22-23, 
1.286.25-27, 1.286.29-30, 1.288.19, 


2.7.13, 2.8.20, 2.10.22—23, 2.10.27, 
2.12.25, 2.15.12—13, 2.17.6, 
2.29.14, 2.43.5, 2.55-1, 2.55-15, 
2.59.24, 2.71.10, 2.71.12, 2.86.6, 
2.87.7, 2.92.20 

ugoos, middle/mean/between/ 
intermediary 1.211.10, 1.211.29, 

.212.24, 1.212.26, 1.220.17, 

.226.13, 1.228.16, 1.230.19, 

237-20, 1.253.209, 1.260.30, 

261.1, 1.261.4, 1.261.6, 1.261.17, 

.261.20, 1.266.2, 1.267.13, 2.2.5, 
2.2.9, 2.2.25, 2.4.5, 2.4.18, 2.5.12, 
2.7.28, 2.34.14, 2.35.9, 2.40.6, 
2.40.13, 2.43.23, 2.44.17, 2.48.15, 
2.49.11, 2.59.16, 2.59.19, 2.62.12, 
2.64.18, 2.65.21, 2.76.21, 2.88.26, 
2.92.18, 2.93.16-17, 2.94.23 

ueootns, intermediate 1.229.10, 2.62.14, 
2.63.13 intermediary 2.2.24, 2.72.15 
mean (term) 2.9.5, 2.42.22, 2.43.1 
middle term 2.39.13 

vetoBaiverv, make a transition 1.210.17 
cross over 1.281.14 

vetaBdAArewv, change 1.238.10, 1.251.24, 
2.1.18, 2.11.4, 2.35.25, 2.55.24 
MOve ON 1.21.12, 2.90.19 
transition 2.31.13 

veTaéPoors, transition 1.210.16, 2.15.25 
change 2.2.6 transit 2.2.13 
comparison 2.15.3 

uetaBoan, change 1.238.7, 1.244.2, 
1.264.3, 1.264.14, 2.1.10, 2.1.12, 
2.2.14, 2.2.17, 2.2.23, 2.3.4, 2.12.6, 
2.12.9, 2.71.11 transition 2.26.2 

yetobiddvai, grant 1.249.3 give a share of 
1.260.6 transmit 2.71.1 

ueTéXelv, participate 1.214.10, 1.226.15, 
1.232.26, 1.232.28, 1.241.6, 
I.241.19, 1.241.21, 1.255.24, 
1.256.7-8, 1.259.2—-3, 1.259.II, 
1.259.13-15, 1.259.26, 1.260.5—7, 
1.261.4, 1.261.8, 1.261.18-19, 
1.263.209, 1.264.16, 1.265.13—-14, 
I 
I 
i 
2 


HoH HR HOH 


267.24, 1.270.22, 1.271.2, 
.272.17, 1.277.23, 1.285.23, 
295.13, 1.296.5, 1.296.7, 2.48.9, 
.86.9, 2.87.1-2, 2.87.5-6 have a 
share of 1.230.28, 2.6.13, 2.12.22, 
2.76.2 take part in 1.255.9 
yetouoia, participation 1.279.28 
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yuétoxos, that which participates/shares in 
1.241.18, 1.254.8 

uetpeiv, moderate 1.208.22, 1.212.12 bring 
measure 1.214.26 measure 2.17.4, 
2.19.30, 2.20.4, 2.23.28 

ueTpntikds, concerned with measuring 
2.19.1, 2.19.30 

uétpios, balanced 2.63.15 

uetpi6Tns, balance 2.63.16 

uétpov, quantity 1.2 10.1 limit 1.212.10 
measure I.212.20, 1.212.22, 
1.216.10, I1.231.12, 2.11.2I-23, 
2.11.26, 2.13.10, 2.13.21, 2.16.10, 
2.18.17, 2.19.6, 2.27.4, 2.45.16, 
2.47.9 measured increment 2.2.8 
measurement 2.18.5 

Midios, Medius 1.234.1, 1.234.3, 1.234.7, 
1.235.2 

untnp, mother 2.94.19 

uiktés, mixed 1.273.5, 2.8.9, 2.45.27 

uipeioGan, imitate 1.210.21, 1.210.23, 
1.245.24, 1.247.22, 1.247.25, 
1.291.16—-18, 1.291.25, 2.7.14, 
2.8.22, 2.14.13, 2.31.13, 2.47.6, 
2.76.20, 2.77.17, 2.87.9, 2.87.13-14, 
2.87.24, 2.88.5, 2.88.8, 2.88.16, 
2.88.20 

ulunua, imitation 1.233.11, 2.84.7, 2.86.6, 

2.86.14, 2.86.17, 2.86.20, 2.86.26, 

2.86.28, 2.87.5, 2.87.21-23 

uipnors, imitation 1.210.26 

uipntis, imitator 2.87.23-24, 2.88.3, 

2.88.19 

uipntikds, mimetic 2.84.2, 2.84.6, 2.85.4, 

2.86.7, 2.86.25, 2.87.2, 2.87.8, 

2.89.3 

uipntdos, Imitation 1.291.17, 1.291.22, 
1.291.26 imitative 2.85.15 

wigs, Mixture 1.230.30, 1.231.17, 2.6.5, 
2.23.17, 2.78.8, 2.78.10, 2.78.23, 
2.79-7 

uve, Mention(ing) 1.271.16, 1.276.7, 
1.281.8 

uvnpovevev, remember 1.233.20, 1.281.13 

uvnpoveuTikds, of Memory 1.233.7, 
1.233.23 

voipa, manner (‘almost peripbrastic’ 
LSJ V’) 1.274.21, 2.89.1 portion 
1,291.12, 1.293.21, 2.45.3 part 
2.18.24 (horoscopic) degree 2.56.18, 
2.56.26, 2.59.24, 2.60.4, 2.60.6, 


2.60.9, 2.60.17-18, 2.60.20, 2.60.25, 
2.64.16 

Moipa, Fate 2.94.19 

Moipatios, of the Fates 2.94.23 

yovodikés, in a monadic manner 2.31.24— 
25, 2.67.14 

yovas, monad 1.292.11, 1.295.21, 
1.295.25, 2.4.21, 2.21.16, 2.21.20, 
2.21.25, 2.22.2, 2.22.7, 2.24.17-18, 
2.24.20, 2.24.23-24, 2.25.1, 2.25.5, 
2.25.11, 2.27.9, 2.27.10, 2.28.11-12, 
2.28.14-15, 2.28.17, 2.28.19-21, 
2.28.26, 2.29.3, 2.32.1, 2.35.7; 
2.35.9, 2.38.11, 2.38.20-21, 2.40.9, 
2.42.1, 2.42.6, 2.45.28, 2.46.7, 
2.46.10, 2.54.1, 2.67.7, 2.67.9-10, 
2.80.25, 2.92.27, 2.93.18 

yovipos, immobile 2.12.15 stable 2.50.16 

yovoyevis, unique of its kind 1.260.11-12 

yovosi6%s, uni-form 2.63.10, 2.70.25 

yovosi8és, in a uni-form manner 2.21.20 

udpiov, part 1.208.9, 1.208.30, 1.22.10, 
1.223.17, 1.227.25, 1.228.13, 
1.228.17, 1.229.4, 1.230.4, I.230.30, 
1.231.16, 1.233.26, 1.234.2, 1.238.7, 
2.90.29 fraction 2.42.1, 2.42.6 

vopor), appearance 1.264.11 form 2.33.16 

yoppeTikds, formative 1.235.18 

Motioa, Muse 1.219.10, 2.1.3-4, 2.1.6, 
2.1.Q-II, 2.3.23, 2.4.6, 2.4.14, 
2.4.20, 2.5.7, 2.6.18, 2.7.8, 2.7.25, 
2.12.8, 2.15.3, 2.26.2, 2.29.25, 
2.68.6, 2.68.16, 2.75.26, 2.77.30, 
2.78.13, 2.79.25, 2.80.2, 2.80.14, 
2.80.19, 2.80.22, 2.80.27, 2.80.29 

youonyétns, Leader of the Muses (title of 
Apollo) 2.4.12, 2.4.15, 2.4.20 

youorkds, (as feminine substantive) mousiké 
(i.e. art of the Muses) 1.2 19.2, 
1.219.4, 1.219.9, I.219.11, I.219.13, 
1.219.21, 1.21.23, 1.236.9, 2.72.30 
cultural training 1.252.6, 2.79.12 
art of the Muses 2.5.9, 2.5.13 
musical 2.23.12, 2.42.14, 2.68.12 (as 
adjective) appropriate to the Muses 
2.75.22 of the Muses 2.80.18 

youoikéds, in a musical manner 2.36.4 

yoxSnpés, dishonest 1.2 10.3 

wddos, myth 2.23.4, 2.62.9, 2.75.9, 2.75.22, 
2.85.8, 2.92.20, 2.95.22 

yuKkaotai, bellow 2.94.5 
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wuKn duds, bellowing 2.94.8 
wuoTikés, (of) mysteries 1.274.3 mystic 
2.64.9 


veoteAtys, newly-initiated 1.256.5, 2.72.2 
Neotépios, Nestorius 2.64.6 
NixdéAaos, Nicolaus 2.25.27-28 
voeiv, intelligise 1.226.18, 2.75.4 
understand (intellectually) 1.275.19, 
1.280.7, 2.16.3, 2.21.13, 2.53.3 
consider 1.275.26 apprehend/ 
understand intelligibly 1.277.3-4 
reason 1.278.5—6 apprehend by 
intellection 1.278.19, 1.279.30 
contemplate 1.293.14, 1.294.7 
apprehend 1.295.9 intellectively 
receive 1.295.16 conceive 2.68.2 
perform intellection 1.279.28, 
1.292-7, 2.75-7 
(passive participle as neuter plural 
substantive, T& vootyeva) intelligible 
(thing)/object of intellection 
1.276.19, 1.277.4, 1.278.4, 1.280.6, 
1.292.19, 1.293.7 
(active participle as neuter plural 
substantive) subject of intellection 
1.277.4, 1.280.5, 1.280.26 
(passive participle) intelligible 
1.289.8, 1.289.10, 1.289.17, 
1.29113, 1.292.15 
voepés, intellectual 1.209.7, 2.16.6, 
2.19.19, 2.21.26, 2.22.13, 2.47.4, 
2.47.12, 2.47.16, 2.50.10, 2.51.23, 
2.66.24, 2.67.30, 2.68.6, 2.69.18, 
2.69.25, 2-752, 2-75-16 intellective 
I.211.15, 2.17.23, 2.19.12, 2.91.10, 
2.93.27, 2-95.20 of intellect 2.69.23, 
2.70.11 characterised by intellection 
257537 
(as neuter singular substantive, t6 vonpdv) 
intellect 2.47.19 
vogpdds, in an intellectual manner 2.67.17 
vonua, concept 1.260.21 contemplation 
2.95.22 
vonors, intellection 1.235.18, 1.275.4, 
1.283.30, 2.46.26, 2.76.8, 2.93.28 
vontikés, intellective 1.229.16, 1.229.22, 
1.235.13, 1.280.2 
vontos, (as adjective) intelligible 1.262.21, 
1.270.10, I.272.3, 1.272.18, 
1.275.15, 1.276.1, 1.279.22, 


1.286.13, 1.286.15—-16, 1.286.30, 
1.287.11, 1.294.13, 1.295.6, 
1.295.22, 2.11.22, 2.46.22, 2.51.21 
2.86.27-28, 2.87.1 
(as neuter plural substantive,t& vont) 
intelligibles 1.235.8, 1.235.19, 
263.4, 1.268.1, 1.271.5, 1.271.8, 
272.2, 1.272.17-18, 1.276.5, 
276.9, 1.276.21, 1.277.3, 
278.18, 1.279.7-8, I.279.11, 
.2.79.13, 1.279.27, 1.280.10, 
280.26, 1.282.16, 1.284.1, 
.290.24, I.293.22, 1.293.24, 
.294.5, 1.294.14, 1.294.17, 
295.10, 1.295.26, 1.296.14, 
2.46.24, 2.75.7 
(as neuter singular substantive, t6 vontov) 
the intelligible (¢.e. the totality 
of intelligibles) 1.248.1, 1.248.6, 
1.256.1, 1.270.11, 1.279.5, 1.280.2, 
1.291.28, 1.294.29, 1.295.13, 
1.295.15, 1.295-17, 1.295.27, 
1.296.3, 1.296.5, 1.296.10, 2.30.8, 
2.46.27, 2.52.20, 2.52.25, 2.53.11, 
2.53.15, 2.53.20 
vouidew, deem 1.219.3 think 1.244.9, 
2.19.19, 2.57-9 consider 1.293.20, 
2.78.27, 2.89.9 suppose 2.53.6, 
2.82.19 
vouipos, Customary 1.220.15 
vouobeteiv, legislate 1.238.16, 1.243.30 
make laws 2.87.14 
vouobétns, lawgiver 1.238.20, 1.247.1T, 
1.247.16, I.249.3, 2.73.23, 2-74.1, 
2.74.22, 2.87.11 
vopobetixés, legislative 1.238.22, 1.239.18 
of legislation 1.243.27 
Népot, Laws (Platonic dialogue) 1.244.26, 
1.256.2, 1.256.16, 1.256.24, 
1.267.29, 1.289.2 
vouos, convention 1.220.14, 1.220.20, 


HOH RH HOH HR OH OW 


H 


1.220.22, 1.221.7 law 1.238.23, 
1.239.19, 2.93.16 

vooeiv, be ill 1.223.28, 2.90.8 be sick 
2.9.16 

vooos, disease 2.89.29 

vows, intellect 1.211.8, 1.211.11-12, 
I.211.19, I.211.28, 1.216.21, 
1,225.21, 1.226.12—13, 1.226.17, 
1.229.19, I.236.20, 1.236.23, 
1.238.20, 1.238.22-25, 1.238.27, 
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1.239.7, I.239.18-19, 1.243.18, 
1.243.25, 1.243.209, 1.251.22, 
1.252.29, I.259.20, 1.263.6, 
1.269.20, I.271.14, 1.275.4, 1.275.6, 
1.277.10, I.278.10, 1.280.27, 
1.281.7, 1.286.5, 1.292.1, 1.296.11, 
2.4.17, 2.16.13, 2.17.1, 2.19.16, 
2.46.6, 2.46.10, 2.46.18, 2.46.27-28, 
2.47.2, 2.47.24, 2.50.11, 2.50.24, 
2.51.23, 2.52.6, 2.53.14, 2.69.10, 
2.69.22, 2.75.23, 2.75.29, 2.76.7, 
2.76.17, 2.77.17, 2.95.21 


Eevoxpatns, Xenocrates 2.27.5, 2.48.5 
§évos, Stranger (7.e. the Eleatic Stranger) 
1.266.22, I.270.31 


dyxos, bulk 1.217.10 mass 1.267.27 

‘OSuccets, Odysseus 1.224.3 

oixeios, own proper/what belongs (to 
one)/one’s own 1.208.7, 1.208.24 
1.209.19, I.209.24, I.210.2, 1.210.5, 
I.211.13, 1.214.25, 1.216.21, 
1.218.7, 1.220.11, 1.228.18, 1.228.25, 
1.238.26, 1.240.6, 1.240.114, 1.240.21, 
1.281.25, 1.282.24, 1.294.7, 2.2.24, 
2.4.15, 2.8.1, 2.8.13, 2.9.1, 2.20.20, 
2.22.22, 2.43.11, 2.44.5, 2.48.2, 
2.49.20, 2.53.17, 2.54.17, 2.54.20, 
2.61.19, 2.63.4, 2.65.4, 2.65.17, 
2.70.5, 2.71.15, 2.76.11, 2.79.23, 
2.80.9, 2.85.17, 2.90.7 

oikeloTns, kinship 2.79.25 

oikeicos, intimately 2.62.14 

oikovopikdés, of managing the household 
1.240.4 

oiotixdés, capable of bringing forth 2.22.18 
productive of 2.55.11 capable of 
producing 2.64.3 

édixés, whole 1.294.20 

édos, whole 1.210.17, 1.213.23, I.217.11, 
1.219.8, I.221.15, 1.221.20, 

.221.22, 1.221.26, 1.232.12-13, 

241.28, 1.242.1, 1.245.1, 

247.14, 1.247.20, 1.247.26, 

257-4, 1.257.6, 1.269.6, 1.274.1, 

276.10, 1.276.21, 1.279.27, 

-286.26-27, I.291.3, 1.294.5, 

.294.10, 1.294.15, 2.2.17, 2.4.16, 

2.4.21, 2.5.16, 2.6.18, 2.7.10, 

2.8.18-19, 2.8.22, 2.9.13, 2.12.5, 


HoH HR HR OH OH OW 


2.14.8, 2.19.10, 2.22.13, 2.27.19, 
2.28.4, 2.28.4-6, 2.29.15, 2.31.13, 
2.38.7, 2.44.1, 2.45.16, 2.46.12-13, 
2.47.22, 2.50.4, 2.50.10, 2.53.13, 
2.54.14, 2.54.18, 2.55.1, 2.55.7, 
2.55.16, 2.56.19, 2.58.10, 2.61.14— 
15, 2.63.29, 2.71.8, 2.71.10, 
2.71.12, 2.71.18, 2.73.3, 2-73.12, 
2.76.23, 2.81.17, 2.83.9, 2.85.9, 
2.94.9, 2-94.21, 2.94.29 

éAdtns, wholeness 1.294.18 

dros, generally speaking 1.245.10 in 
general 1.259.18, 1.270.7, 1.285.27 
altogether 1.279.17, 2.91.6 as a 
whole 1.280.2 entirely 2.9.10 ude 
ddoos not at all 1.241.18, 1.283.25 
undepiav dAcs &pethy no virtue 
whatsoever 1.253.3 

‘Ounpixds, Homeric 2.79.26, 2.79.28 

‘Ounpikés, in the Homeric fashion 2.4.7 

“Ounpos, Homer 1.224.3 

opoeiSijs, same in form 1.206.19, 1.206.24, 
1.236.11 alike in form 1.237.2-3, 
1.237.5, 1.237.28-29 uni-form 
1.24.15 same in species 1.236.18, 
1.241.16 

duo1d7s, similarity 1.237.16, 1.237.27, 
1.240.1, 1.240.28, 1.241.5, 
1.275.9, 1.280.4, 1.282.3, 2.2.6, 
2.26.8, 2.68.19, 2.68.21, 2.70.4, 
2.70.8, 2.70.14, 2.78.14, 2.80.8-9, 
2.80.11, 2.80.13, 2.80.16, 2.80.21 
resemblance 1.287.22 likeness 
1.288.9, 1.288.15, 1.288.17, 
1.292.23, 2.25.19, 2.54.15, 2.54.20, 
2.67.19, 2.92.12, 2.95.18 

duoiotv, assimilate to/be assimilative 
1.288.13, 2.57.18, 2.57.20, 2.57.23 
make similar 2.2.22, 2.3.7, 2.36.13, 
2.36.25, 2.36.27, 2.51.14 liken to 
2.23.20 

dpoiwpa, likeness 1.294.6, 2.84.8, 2.86.19 
resemblance 2.87.15 

dyoddynua, agreement 1.223.7 axiom 
1.224.19 what has been agreed 
1.224.24, 1.242.17, 1.2§1.11, 


1.252.1 

dyodoyia, concession 2.72.12—13, 
2.72.16-17 

opdvoia, likemindedness 1.228.14 concord 
2.3.24 
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duoovotos, the same in essence 1.225.5 
dv, (as neuter singular substantive, 6 dv) 
being 1.229.109, 1.235.5-6, I.261.1 
1.261.3—5, 1.261.23-24, 1.264.30, 
1.265.10, 1.265.12-14, 1.265.21, 
1.265.27, 1.265.30, 1.266.18-20, 
266.26, 1.267.5, 1.267.7, 1.270.21, 
271.6—-7, 1.2 71.11, 1.277.24-25, 
277.27-28, 1.278.6, 1.278.9, 
278.11, 1.278.13, 1.278.15, 
280.12, 1.282.15, 1.282.19, 
285.19, 1.292.17, 1.292.21, 
295-5, 1.295.27, 2-45.27, 2.47.23 
what is 1.265.2, 1.267.6, 1.267.8 
what exists 1.270.31, 1.283.28, 
1.284.7 
évti in reality 1.273.18 truly 
2.66.12 
10 dvtes ov what genuinely exists 
1.277.20, 2.82.25, 2.83.16 


iy 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


TO 


10 oUK dvtws dv what does not genuinely 


exist 1.277.20 

(singular substantive without the definite 
article) a (particular) being 1.270.29, 
I.271.11, 1.282.26, 1.283.26 an 
existent thing 1.284.8 

10 dei dv what eternally exists 2.86.16 

TO Ti} uév dv, TH SE pr) Sv what exists in a 
sense, and in a sense does not exist 
1.280.22 

TO ut 6v non-being 1.261.3—5, 1.261.21, 
1.261.23-24, 1.265.1, 1.265.11, 
1.265.15, 1.265.17, 1.265.27, 
1.265.29, 1.266.1, 1.266.2-3, 
1.282.24-25 what is not 1.265.2, 
1.265.4-6, 1.267.6, 1.267.8 

TO undayds dv that which does not exist 
at all 1.261.26, 1.261.28, 1.265.30 

(as neuter plural substantive, t& dvta) 
(the) beings 1.207.17, 2.14.13, 
2.14.18, 2.18.21 existent things 
1.209.6, 1.237.4, 1.259.17, 1.261.9, 
1.261.25, 1.263.6, 1.265.18, 
1.266.17, 1.266.23, 1.278.13, 
1.279.1, 1.279.14, 1.283.1, 1.284.6, 
1.284.26-27, 1.288.7, 1.288.10 
1.288.21, 1.290.25, 1.295.4, 
1.295.30, 2.75.3, 2.76.9, 2.82.5, 
2.82.27, 2.85.14-15 

dvopva, Name 1.272.109, 1.276.11, 2.1.9, 

2.36.19, 2.64.9, 2.64.25, 2.66.3, 


2.66.12, 2.66.14, 2.66.19 word 
1.286.9 

dvoudev, apply (a term) 1.206.12 call 
1.213.16, 1.221.27, 1.225.18 (passive) 
derive one’s name 2.12.26, 2.62.16 

dvtes, really 1.213.26, 1.225.30, 2.83.16 
genuinely 1.220.21, 1.274.10, 
1.277.20, I.279.14, I.280.10, 
1.282.17, 1.283.5, 1.283.14, 
1.283.109, 2.68.6, 2.76.28 2.77.5 
truly 1.247.17, 1.261.14, 1.263.14, 
1.281.22, 1.283.10, 1.284.6, 
1.293.24, 2.49.27, 2.64.6, 2.82.25 
actually 2.25.11 

dtraSds, Companion 1.242.3, 2.92.28 
follower 2.3.8 

dpatixds, able to see 1.280.3 

dpatés, (as adjective) visible 1.295.20, 
2.17.1 (as neuter substantive) visible 
object/ visible thing 1.272.4, 
1.276.9, 1.277.2, 1.277.26, 
1.278.3, 1.281.8, 1.281.10, 
1.282.7, 1.290.26, 1.291.5, I.291.8, 
1.291.16, 1.291.23 the visible realm 
(visible objects as a whole) 1.294.27, 
1.296.9, 2.45.12 

dpyavoy, tool 1.218.142, 1.245.16 organ 
1.238.4, 1.244.18, 1.254.11, 2.6.24 
limb 1.241.29-30 instrument 2.4.10, 
2.73.8, 2.82.2, 2.88.7, 2.88.12 

dpéyeobau, to desire 1.208.18, 1.208.20, 
I.212.13, 1.212.19, 1.225.28, 
1.226.1, 1.226.12, 1.226.17, 
1.226.22, 1.227.5—6, 1.227.8, 
1.230.1I-12 

dpextixds, desiderative 1.206.16-17, 
1.225.6, 1.229.15, 1.229.22, 
1.229.25, I.230.2, 1.232.109, 
1.232.21—23, 1.235.12, 1.239.5 

dpextov, object of desire 1.211.26, 
1.225.30, I.226.20, 1.236.20 

dpeis, desire 1.208.15, 1.208.23, 1.212.12, 

.213.7, 1.214.25-27, I.215.10, 

215.14-16, 1.215.20-21, 1.215.23, 

225.26, 1.226.24, 1.227.15, 

227.21, 1.229.22, 1.231.13-14, 

.23.2.23, 1.235.4—5, 1.235.12, 

.235-14, 1.235.16, 1.250.7, 2.73.29, 

78.25, 2.79.4 

dpGoSofaorikds, having/of correct opinion 
2.84.5, 2.88.5, 2.88.19 


HoH HH OH OH 
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dp8ds, Correct 1.243.1, 1.247.11, 1.296.9, 
2.66.26, 2.88.12, 2.91.10 right 
(of an angle or triangle) 2.26.18, 
2.26.22, 2.32.7, 2.35.16, 2.40.4, 
2.42.19, 2.42.24, 2.43.18, 2.44.10, 
2.44.24, 2.49.2, 2.49.8, 2.49.10, 
2.50.9 2.50.13-14, 2.50.21, 
2.60.17, 2.64.15 perpendicular 
2.40.11, 2.40.28, 2.42.1, 2.50.17 
horizontal side (of a triangle) 
2.60.24, 2.61.4—5, 2.61.8, 2.64.17, 
2.64.20-21, 2.64.24, 2.65.2, 
2.65.25, 2.65.27 

ép8és, correctly 1.208.10, 1.210.15, 
1.215.16, 1.215.18, 1.221.4-5, 
1.239.17, 1.266.16, 2.3.1 

épidew, distinguish 1.208.29, 1.291.14 
define 1.209.30, 1.238.23, 1.266.20, 
1.275.23, 1.283.14, 1.291.1, 
2.37.26, 2.44.5, 2.44.11, 2.44.26, 
2.45.11, 2.47.11, 2.86.20 determine 
I.212.10, 1.215.2, 1.249.15, 2.14.2 
circumscribe 2.18.7 

opioids, definition 1.259.6, 2.91.7 

épiotés, definable 1.259.5 

épyady, take impetus 1.209.2, 1.225.24, 
1.242.17 rush 1.209.14 launch 
oneself forwards 1.225.8 start out 
1.240.19, 1.271.8, 1.273.19 set 
Out 1.273.22, 1.283.9, 1.283.15, 
I.291.19, 2.81.27, 2.89.14 

épyn, Scope 1.273.25 impulse 2.76.24, 
2.78.25 

Opyntixds, impulsive 2.63.9 

Spos, term 1.212.25, 2.36.21, 2.36.23, 
2.37.13, 2-43-13, 2.75.1 definition 
1.223.6, 1.266.19, 1.272.29, 
1.285.2 standard 1.247.24, 1.248.1 
limitation 1.259.22 limit 1.283.25, 
2.70.4, 2.92.2 (musical) tone 2.4.17 
boundary 2.16.7, 2.45.10, 2.47.20 
starting point (of an étrokat&oTaois) 
2.20.6, 2.20.20 

‘Opoevs, Orpheus 2.33.15, 2.53.9, 2.58.13, 
2.74.26 

*Ooipis, Osiris 1.240.16 

ovpavios, heavenly/in the heavens 
1,232.21, 2.18.5-6, 2.18.23, 
2.43.21, 2.45.15, 2.61.12, 2.63.15, 
2.93.21, 2.94.11, 2.94.17 celestial 


1.247.21, 1.263.27, 1.264.8, 
2.30.8, 2.31.11, 2.31.14, 2.31.21, 
2.68.7 
otpaviess, celestially 2.69.4 
ovpavés, heaven(s) 1.255.7, 1.294.5, 
1.294.10-I1, 2.14.9, 2.14.11, 
2.18.10-II, 2.30.7, 2.30.25-26, 
2.45.8, 2.45.22, 2.46.12, 2.61.12, 
2.69.8, 2.92.26, 2.93.14, 2.93.19, 
2.93.21, 2.94.9-10, 2.94.21, 
2.94.29 
Ta év ovpavie celestial bodies 1.264.11 
things in the heavens 1.281.27 
Tlepi Ovpavot De Caelo 2.9.26 
ovoia, substance 1.206.25, 1.207.5, 
1.234.19, I.234.28, 1.266.10-11, 
2.49.7, 2-49.16 essence 1.208.4-5, 
1.225.5, 1.225.24, 1.229.17, 
1.233.21, 1.236.21, 1.24.15, 
1.252.27, 1.252.29-31, 1.264.6, 
1.266.13, 1.276.21, 1.294.7, 2.19.23, 
2.21.6, 2.49.12, 2.49.21, 2.50.8, 
2.50.13-14, 2.50.16, 2.50.22, 
2.51.1, 2.51.6—7, 2.53.17, 2.69.18, 
2.70.18-19, 2.76.29 
being 1.265.20 existence 1.270.7-8, 
1.270.15, 1.270.21-22, 1.270.28— 
31, 1.271.2, 1.271.18-19, 
.271.26-28, 1.276.5, 1.278.15, 
278.19, 1.278.22, 1.278.26-27, 
279.4, 1.279.11, 1.279.13, 
279.17, 1.279.22, 1.280.10-12, 
281.12—13, 1.282.18-20, 1.283.2, 
284.3, 1.284.9, 1.284.13, 
285.19, 1.285.27, 1.286.7, 
286.11, 1.286.13-14, 1.286.16, 
1.286.18-20, 1.286.22—23, 1.287.2— 
3, 1.287.9, 1.289.13, 1.290.26, 
1.292.20, 1.292.27-28, 1.295.2-6, 
1.296.14 


kat’ ovoiay essentially 1.207.10, 


H 
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1.224.19, 1.225.2, 1.225.23, 1.229.5, 
1.237.2, 1.241.1, 2.54.9, 2.85.18 
according to / in essence 1.208.8, 
I.214.14, 1.225.13, 1.225.15, 
1.227.28, 1.233.16, 1.233.18, 
2.11.14, 2.11.16, 2.16.1 

ovoiotrois, productive of substance 


1.279.1 
ovoioby, substantialise 2.51.3 
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ovoiwdns, essential 1.23 3.22, 1.271.24-25, 
2.49.9 involved in being 1.266.28 
at the level of existence 1.286.17, 
1.286.19, 1.287.2 substantial 2.50.18 

dpGoduia, ophthalmia 2.89.20 

dxnua, vehicle 2.13.20, 2.63.4, 2.94.10, 
2.95.16, 2.95.18 

dys, VISION 1.255.21, 1.275.30, 1.276.17, 
1274.11 


Ta&Onya, experience 1.233.11 

ta®ntikés, being such as to undergo 
1.223.21 receptive 1.266.12 passive 
1.268.4, 2.52.7 emotional 2.77.16, 
2.88.23, 2.88.27, 2.89.4 subject to 
affect 2.92.11 

wéGos, condition 1.224.3 undergoing 
1.224.22 (passive) affection 
1.224.24, 1.224.28, 1.225.1, 1.225.3 
passion 1.225.8, 1.231.109, 1.243.17, 
1.243.24, 2.76.24, 2.76.29, 2.77.3, 
2.77-75 2-77-12, 2.77.25, 2.78.21, 
2.79.4, 2.84.3 emotion 2.89.3-4 
affect 2.92.10 

moudeia, education 1.212.15, 1.217.20, 
1.218.18, 1.218.21, 1.236.4, 1.236.7, 
1.236.10, 1.236.12, 1.236.14, 
1.236.16, 1.241.26, 1.245.2, 
1.247.10, 1.247.24, 1.247.28, 
1.248.23 1.249.11, 1.249.15, 
1.251.7, 1.251.15—16, 1.252.6, 
1.253.9, 1.255.27, 1.292.27, 2.2.2, 
2.4.3, 2.5.8, 2.5.14, 2.5.16, 2.5.23, 
2.6.13, 2.6.19, 2.30.5, 2-71.14, 
2.71.24, 2.72.24, 2.73.14, 2.74.17, 
2.77.25, 2.78.23 training 1.219.1, 
1.249.4, 1.251.20 

mroauSeveiv, educate 1.212.20, 1.218.26, 
1,222.21, 1.233.28, 1.246.26, 
1.247.5, 1.25119, 1.252.8, 1.256.19, 
1.293.4, 2.2.2, 2.5.11, 2.5.22, 2.68.6, 
2.73.1, 2.74.16, 2.79.11 

maudeuTiKés, educative 1.217.24, 2.85.5 
educational 2.84.2 

moausia, play 1.274.20, 2.87.17, 2.89.1 

taudvios, healing 2.3.22 

TaAaids, ancient 2.1.7, 2.56.22 

m&v, To Wav the universe 1.216.20, 
1.247.1, 1.247.16-17, 1.256.19, 
2.3.6, 2.3.12, 2.3.15, 2.4.19, 2.5.19— 


20, 2.7.16, 2.7.20, 2.8.2—3, 2.9.I-2, 
2.12.8, 2.15.12, 2.16.16, 2.17.3, 
2.17.7, 2.18.24, 2.21.21, 2.24.8, 
2.48.12, 2.50.5, 2.54.25, 2.55.4, 
2.55.9, 2.64.4, 2.66.5, 2.68.15, 
2.69.4, 2.69.6, 2.69.9, 2.71.6, 2.72.7, 
2.72.13, 2.72.16-17, 2.73.3, 2-74.10, 
2.94.30, 2.95.4 totality 1.292.16 

tavteAts, complete 2.11.26, 2.12.9 all- 
perfect 2.17.17 total 2.91.14 

tavteAds, completely and utterly 
1.225.20, 2.49.16 entirely 1.259.17, 
1.269.21-22, 1.271.19, 1.277.22, 
1.281.21, 1.282.1, 2.15.16, 2.49.24 
completely 2.73.5 utterly 2.77.13 
altogether 1.283.27 

TrapaBoAn, comparison 1.232.9 

Tapayew, produce 1.234.26-27, 1.265.21, 
1.288.12, 1.295.27, 2.46.24, 2.55.4, 
2.67.15 lead out 2.70.3 bring forth 
2.80.10 

Tapaderyua, paradigm 1.2 10.11, 2.11.20, 
2.20.16, 2.26.1, 2.69.1 example 
1.240.23, 2.25.24 

tapadidévoi, hand down 1.254.1, 1.263.5, 
2.66.2, 2.92.13 teach 2.74.26 
respond 2.1.14 

Tapadofos, extraordinary 2.48.25 

TapaoKeua ew, prepare 1.215.16 provide 
1.216.24, I.217.1 

Tapépyos, inattentively 1.274.20, 1.293.26 

mépeors, letting go 2.95.19 

mapéxelv, produce 1.216.17, 2.39.26, 
2.57.2 provide 1.229.21, 1.277.2, 
1.279.21, 1.295.2, 1.295.26, 2.2.13, 
2.37.24, 2.57.30, 2.63.6, 2.77.2, 
2.82.8, 2.85.7 give 1.271.13 grant 
1.292.20 supply 2.62.1, 2.62.25, 
2.66.7 

Tapyevidns, Parmenides 1.270.3, 1.285.23, 
1.286.3 

Trapoipic, saying 2.78.14 

Tapépopa, inattention 2.7.23 error 
2.56.15, 2.71.2 

tapopay, pay little attention 2.70.27-28 

Tapopaois, error 2.6.27, 2.9.20 false vision 
2.79.14 

Taoxel, experience 1.214.17, 1.240.11, 
1.264.9 undergo 1.223.8, 1.223.13, 
1.224.7, I1.224.10, I.224.13, 1.224.17, 
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Troxel (cont.) 
1.224.20, 1.224.26, 1.225.1, 1.225.14, 
1.225.16, 2.24.12 suffer 1.224.3, 
1.225.3, 2.9.17-18 yeAoidv T1 1TéoXEW 
fall into an absurdity 1.272.29 have a 
certain property 2.46.1 be acted upon 
2-773 

Tlatépios, Paterius 2.42.9 

meifew, persuade 1.238.17 cos EuauTov 
mreifw as I persuade myself 1.2 19.1 

mépas, end point (of a cycle) 2.24.13 
limit 2.44.9, 2.45-27-28, 2.46.8-9, 
2.69.23 

mepiayeiy, introduce 1.217.22 lead 
1.242.15, 1.251.8, 2.54.18, 2.93.25, 
2.95.15 bring around 1.273.2 move 
around (in a circle) 2.19.27, 2.20.23, 
2.20.25 turn over 2.31.15 

TEplaywyn, path 2.2.10 

TepiPdAAew, aim at 1.230.23 envelope 
2.63.4 

teplyeios, perigee 2.44.17 

mepiétreiv, deal with 1.235.15 

mepiéxelv, contain 1.212.22 include 
1.289.11-13, 2.45.25, 2.50.12, 

.50.4, 2.55.12, 2.67.8 encompass 

.294.16, 2.63.28, 2.75.1 embrace 

16.6, 2.17.9, 2.17.11, 2.18.8, 

.19.6, 2.20.14, 2.21.20, 2.51.22 
surround 2.25.16 

tepiAouPdvery, include 1.224.24, 2.69.8 
contain 2.12.7 encompass 2.14.15, 
2.14.25, 2-14.27, 2.15.9, 2.30.1I-12, 
2.46.21 control 2.20.18 

mepiobixés, cyclical 2.12.4, 2.15.1, 2.17.2 


NON HH WN 


repiobixéss, in cycles 2.21.1 in a cyclical 
manner 2.31.11 
teptob0os, circle 1.282.9-10 cycle 2.5.17, 
2.5.21, 2.14.21, 2.14.25, 2.15.2, 
.15.8-9, 2.15.15, 2.16.8-9, 2.16.17, 
-16.20, 2.16.23, 2.17.19, 2.18.16, 
18.22, 2.19.5, 2.19.18, 2.19.20, 
19.24, 2.19.28, 2.20.8, 2.20.14, 
21.1, 2.21.9, 2.22.13, 2.22.15, 
24.4, 2.24.6, 2.24.13-14, 2.26.9, 
30.10-1T, 2.36.6, 2.44.7, 2.52.23, 
53-11, 2.53.14, 2.53.20, 2.53.23, 
54-5, 2-55-4, 2.56.14, 2.64.11, 
66.23, 2.70.26, 2.73.3, 2-74.23, 
79.20 period 2.7.11, 2.9.25, 
14.26, 2.17.9, 2.17.12, 2.71.4, 
2.75.19, 2-75.28, 2.94.4, 2.94.7 


NY oN NN N NN NNN NWN WN 


circuit 2.9.12, 2.9.18, 2.12.19, 
2:12.29, 2. 13:11; 2:13503,.2:13.175 
2.13.19, 2-14.3-4, 2.14.15, 2.30.13, 
2.30.17, 2.63.30 

epitroaeiv, hover about 1.247.3 circulate 
around 2.31.9 

tepitpotn, lifecycle 2.13.17, 2.13.19, 
2.14.2, 2.14.7 rotation 2.31.20, 
2.61.15 

mepitt6s, elite 1.243.21 odd (of number) 
2.23.18, 2.61.10-11, 2.80.23 (im 
comparative degree) excessive 2.30.21 

Tepipéepela, perimeter 2.46.25 

tepipopd, cycle 2.29.16, 2.71.10 period 
2.64.12 revolution 2.65.26, 2.94.9 

Teplatr, Vision 1.209.8 

Tetéceipis, Petosiris 2.59.3 

myth, source 2.48.1 

mew, determine precisely 1.229.2 firmly 
establish 1.236.12 

miotis, conviction 1.241.15 belief 1.263.8, 
1.283.28, 1.284.4 

miotés, having plausibility 1.2 36.13 
credible 2.90.25 

mototv, make believable 2.82.12 

TAavaoto1, wander 1.263.15 (participle 
as substantive, oi thavesuevor) planet 
2.43.24, 2.57.13, 2.57.28, 2.64.1 
4 TAavapevn opaipa the planetary 
sphere 2.94.21 

TAdvns, planet 2.65.4, 2.65.18-19 

mAavytés, wandering 1.263.24 planet 
2.44.4, 2.58.16 

TAGOUA, fiction 2.32.25 

TAaoTés, counterfeit 1.269.4 

TA&Tos, expanse 1.295.28 level 2.32.5 
(space) across 2.44.6 

mAatTew, shape 1.245.24, 1.293.2 forge 
2.68.26 

TiAdtoov, Plato 1.215.3, 1.226.9, 1.234.8, 

234.11, 1.234.14, 1.234.18, 

234.26, 1.235.2, 1.236.16, 

237.3, 1.244.26, 1.248.5, 

2.55 .09,.0:275.25; 1:27.20; 

280.9, 1.282.4, 1.282.27, 

283.27, 1.286.27, 1.287.11, 

287.17, 1.290.8, I.290.22, 

290.28, 1.292.29, 1.294.23, 2.1.7, 

1.9, 2.4.26, 2.8.21, 2.10.12, 

25.6, 2.26.1, 2.27.7, 2.29.16, 

«31.45, 2.45.12, 2.47.3, 2.53-75 
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2.66.9, 2.66.13, 2.67.27, 2.75.25, 
2.76.8, 2.77.19, 2.78.6, 2.98.16 

Tlatwvikds, Platonic 1.255.29, 1.266.20, 
2.1.1, 2.9.27 

wAnyn, blow 1.212.18, 1.222.23, 2.20.24 

TAAGos, multiplicity 1.222.26, 1.294.4, 
2.4.20 multitude 1.222.29, 2.67.16 
plurality 1.233.22, 2.31.24, 2.46.24, 
2.48.9 duration (of time) 2.13.21 
quantity 2.21.9 number 2.34.27 

wAndvew, render plural 1.246.12 

TAnuuedeiv, be disobedient 1.2 10.2 

tAnpoty, fill 2.4.16 

tAnpaya, that which constitutes 1.219.18 

concomitant 1.220.18 

AoUTapxos, Plutarch 2.64.6 

Awtivos, Plotinus 1.267.25 

toinya, active property/cause 1.224.28— 
29 

toinois, procreation 2.22.16 result 
produced 2.63.23 production 2.88.18 

Tints, poet 1.219.25, 2.76.12, 2.76.27, 
2.77.11, 2.87.9, 2.87.12, 2.87.22, 
2.87.24, 2.88.1-4 maker 2.86.14 

tointikés, producing/causing 1.223.16, 
1.223.21 creative 1.239.3 productive 
1.266.12 of poets/of poetry 2.79.25, 
2.84.2, 2.84.6, 2.85.4, 2.87.8, 
2.88.22, 2.89.3 

oixiAia, diversity 2.48.16 

moixidos, diverse 1.231.1, 1.231.18, 
1.231.21, 2.67.17 varied 2.38.4 
2.95-5 

Toss, property 1.250.5 quality 2.21.10 

woAeueiv, make war 1.209.17, 1.216.5 
fight 1.218.11 engage in a military 
campaign 1.223.25, 1.224.15 

TwoAeuikds, military 1.219.29, 2.76.14 war- 
like 1.242.4 skilled in war 2.72.3 

TroAgu1os, enemy 1.217.22 ToAguia 


dpyava weapons 1.218.13 inimical 
2.22.25 
TdAEuos, War 1.218.10, 1.242.7 
TdAs, city/polis 1.207.6, 1.209.11, 
I.210.17, I.216.2, I.217.1I-12, 
.218.25, 1.219.18, I.219.20, 
.220.12, 1.220.25, 1.221.14, 
.222.29, 1.228.9, 1.239.30, 
.240.21, 1.242.26, 1.242.28, 


.243.23, 1.243.27, 1.246.28, 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1.247.7, 1.247.14, 1.249.5, 1.252.3, 


1.253.7, 2.1.20, 2.2.17, 2.73.20, 
2.74.5, 2.77.20, 2.79.8, 2.81.17, 
2.83.9, 2.89.5 

ToAiteia, Republic (Platonic dialogue) 
1.205.25, 1.206.6, 1.236.2, 1.236.6, 
1.257.8, 1.258.6, 1.268.9, 1.287.19, 
2.1.3, 2.18.1, 2.80.29, 2.81.5, 
2.84.18 

ToArteta, constitution 1.207.8, 1.219.9, 
1.220.27, 1.229.21, 1.229.25, 
1.242.6, 2.1.10, 2.1.12, 2.1.19, 2.3.4, 
2.3.12, 2.4.1, 2.4.13, 2.5.18, 2.6.10, 
2.6.12, 2.6.26, 2.8.15, 2.8.22, 2.8.25, 
2.25.26, 2.26.2, 2.80.6, 2.81.6, 
2.81.15-16, 2.81.25, 2.83.5, 2.94.26 
political order 1.216.9, 1.246.25, 
1.247.22, 1.247.26, 1.251.13, 
1.256.23, 1.257.1, 1.269.5, 2.7.6, 
2.7.10, 2.7.16, 2.9.6, 2.26.8, 2.29.27, 
2.55.24, 2.56.8, 2.71.11, 2.71.25, 
2.72.20, 2.73.12, 2.79.6, 2.79.19 
political arrangement 1.253.16, 
1.256.17 state 2.7.23, 2.9.19, 2.9.24 

toAitik6s, (as adjective) political 1.206.7, 
1.208.29, I.209.3, I.209.27, I.210.5, 

210.11, I.210.14, 1.210.26, 

210.28-29, I.215.29, 1.216.27, 

218.16, 1.221.9, 1.228.28, 

231.1718, 1.231.22, 1.233.27, 

.236.5, 1.238.18, 2.1.5, 2.1.14, 
2.5.28 civic 2.74.12, 2.84.6 in the 
polis 1.217.3, 1.217.8, 1.217.16, 
1.217.18 of a City 2.3.24 

(as substantive) politician 1.247.16, 2.8.17 

statesman 2.8.28, 2.88.2—3 

Toaitixés, Politicus (Platonic dialogue) 
2.13.2 

ToAitikés, from a political point of view 
1.251.21 

tdhos, pole 2.94.13 

roAueldijs, multiform 1.229.24, 2.75.15, 
2.85.11 

ToAuKépados, many-headed/with many 
heads 1.225.17, 1.226.10, 1.227.25, 
1.229.24, 1.293.1 

toAupepts, having multiple parts 1.229.15, 
1.229.23, 1.230.3 

tovnpia, wickedness 2.91.7 

tovnpdés, useless 1.244.1 

tropela, journey 2.92.24, 2.94.3 

topevel, proceed 1.292.2 go 2.58.3 


I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
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mépioua, corollary 2.91.20 

Topgupios, Porphyry 1.233.29, 2.23.14 

Tlooedév, Poseidon 2.95.13 

TOTAHS, Fiver 2.13.25, 2.93.7, 2.95.10 

mpa&yyua, fact 1.248.24, 1.253.15, 1.271.13 
topic 1.274.23 reality 1.287.21 
subject matter 2.7.26, 2.8.2, 2.8.11 
entity 2.9.19 affair 2.73.24 thing 
2.79.20 

tpayyuateia, work 1.275.22 diligence 
2.6.23 

Tpaktikés, practical 1.262.10, 2.29.7, 
2.29.17, 2.76.23 

Tpa&Eis, activity 1.210.144 action 1.212.11, 
1.216.4, 1.258.23, 1.276.3, 2.29.8, 
2.76.25 result 2.73.28 

mpétei, be appropriate/fitting 1.209.16, 
1.213.23, 1.228.23, 1.231.18, 
1.248.3, 2.7.24, 2.7.28, 2.8.10, 
2.50.19, 2.54.19, 2-76.21 

tpodyeiv, bring / lead forth 1.243.10, 
2.62.6, 2.75.15, 2.82.1 

tpoaipeois, decision 1.216.13 

Tpoaipetixds, connected with choice 
1.250.11 

tpoBaAAew, cast before 1.262.12 project 
1.293-30, 2.22.12 bring forth 2.21.8 
impose 2.82.10 

mpoPAnua, problem 1.234.1 

TpoBoAn, projection 2.95.2 

tpoépxeobai, proceed 1.273.14, 1.289.5, 
2.4.21, 2.15.23, 2.36.21, 2.37.23, 
2.40.26, 2.68.21, 2.68.29, 2.70.21, 
2.80.26 go forth 2.61.20 

tponyeiob=ai, be leader 2.55.1 precede 
2.82.6 mponyoupevos primary 
1.227.12, 1.227.20 TO TPONYOUMEVOV 
initial premise 2.92.19 

Tponyoupévess, primarily 2.14.9 principally 
2.30.23 

tpoigvan, (Tpoipt) proceed 1.210.13, 
1.239.23, 1.248.6, 1.266.21, 
1.271.15, 1.288.10, 2.2.6, 2.46.19, 
2.47.1, 2.48.4, 2.67.11, 2.69.11, 
2.69.13, 2.70.2, 2.75.29, 2.80.9 
2.89.10 pass 1.244.10 go forward 
1.259.8, 1.276.18 go forth 1.210.20 

(rpoinut) desert 1.211.24 neglect 

1.225.29 

mpoiotavai, preside over 1.247.20, 
2.62.11, 2.68.9, 2.92.26, 2.93.22, 


2.94.16 put forward 2.12.9 set 
before 2.18.13 take precedence over 
2.72.8 have authority over 2.80.14 

TIpdxAos, Proclus 1.205.24, 2.1.1 

TpodayBavev, assume in advance 1.207.14, 
1.223.7, 1.266.7 establish first 
1.258.11 

tponéyev, foreshadow 1.219.18 speak 
about earlier 1.219.23 predict 
2.34.4 

Tlpounfets, Prometheus 2.20.1, 2.53.6 

tpovoeiv, take care of 2.75.10 

tpovontikes, of watching over 1.241.11 
exercising providence 2.75.19 

mpdvoia, providence 1.209.11, 2.63.22, 
2.63.24, 2.66.18, 2.73.20, 2.73.25, 
2.84.12, 2.85.8, 2.85.24, 2.94.19, 
2.94.24 

Tpogeveiv, Maintain 1.228.22 grant 
1.279.30 aid 2.2.8 produce 2.57.3 
bestow 2.93.12 

tpdoSos, procession 1.246.19, 1.248.5, 
1.288.7, 2.22.1, 2.36.18, 2.47.26-27, 
2.51.24, 2.52.9, 2.67.15, 2.68.23, 
2.69.5, 2-69.20, 2.69.26, 2.70.5, 
2.70.9, 2.70.18, 2.82.15 

tpooiuiov, introduction 1.292.24 

tpoodyely, set before 2.63.21 

tpocayopevel, speak 1.282.27 refer to 
1.291.11 address 1.294.22 call 
2.31.6 

TpooPdAaewv, throw towards 1.280.29 

tpooexery, (with ellipsis of votv) examine 
1.266.22 pay heed to 2.53.6 

Tpooexns, proximate 1.229.27, 1.256.12— 
13, 2.30.22, 2.30.27 close to 1.260.2 
next 2.1.13 

tpooexas, immediately 2.92.27 

tpoonyopia, phrase 2.31.3 

tpoonyopos, expressible 2.36.24 

Tpoonxely, pertain to/be appropriate to 
etc. 1.209.9, I.211.9, 1.211.14, 
1.216.10, I.219.30, 1.228.20, 
1.231.19, 1.241.21, 1.252.12, 
1.282.15, 1.294.11, 2.8.2, 2.21.23, 
2.26.11, 2.35.8, 2.53.1, 2.56.9, 
2.67.7, 2.71.56, 2.74.13, 2.93.15 

mpdoGors, increment 2.2.7 addition 
2.40.25, 2.42.8 progression 2.44.18 
additive method 2.57.28 

tpoobnKn, aid 1.227.17 addition 2.15.11 
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mpootaétns, one in charge 2.3.24 leader 
2.5353 

Tpootatis, Overseer 2.94.24 

mTpootattei, prescribe 1.238.19 assign 
1.245-17 

Tpocgepris, suited to 1.274.10 

Tpdtaois, premise 1.243.16 

mpoteiveiv, put forth 2.53.24 offer 2.73.4 

TpouTapyelv, pre-exist 1.210.12, 1.279.18, 
2.19.27, 2-49-12 

tpoprtns, prophet 1.254.30, 1.255.6, 
2.94.22 mouthpiece 2.1.9 

mpogfitis, female prophet 1.255.16 

mpdoxeipos, what occurs to one readily 
1.221.25 easily accessible 2.8.6 

tputavevev, regulate 2.62.18 

Mpawtaydpas, Protagoras 2.53.7 

tpwtoupyos, primarily effective 1.210.27, 
2.46.11 primordial 1.276.19 

TTEPWUG, WINGS 2.51.17 

TItoAguaios, Ptolemy 2.59.4 

moors, fall(ing) 2.52.8, 2.93.10, 2.95.14 

usaydpas, Pythagoras 2.26.15 

usaydpeios, Pythagorean 1.213.2, 

1.248.26, 2.22.10, 2.24.18, 2.25.13, 
2.27.6, 2.27.12, 2.33.14, 2.69.2 

wp, fire 1.237.18, 1.293.14-15, 2.4.8-10, 
2.22.23-25, 2.23.1, 2.23.3, 2.53.9, 
2.80.3 


tipo, (in plural) text 1.296.2 

Pfjo1s, term 1.272.8 expression 1.294.29 

Ontéov, one must note 1.213.15 it must be 
said 1.259.11 it must be explained 
2.73.11 

pntopeveiv, give a speech 2.87.13 

pntés, rational (of numbers) 2.24.16, 
2.36.23, 2.43.9, 2.49.29 

Ot|Twp, orator 2.87.11 

pubuds, rhythm 2.80.13, 2.80.15 


Youpoyuaris, Sarmatian 1.242.4, 1.253.17 

oEIpa, S€FieS 1.23.20, 1.239.22, 2.20.4, 
2.94.7, 2.94.22 

Leip, Siren 2.68.8, 2.68.10, 2.68.12, 
2.68.16 

oeAnvaios, of the moon 2.13.17 

oeAnvn, MOON 1.263.26, 1.281.28-29, 
2.14.10-II, 2.16.8-9, 2.18.19, 
2.30.22, 2.31.4, 2.31.10, 2.34.5, 
2.34.9, 2.34.19, 2.44.8, 2.44.14, 


2.44.18, 2.46.14-15, 2.57.26, 
2.58.12, 2.58.20, 2.59.5-7, 2.61.14, 
2.94.7 

oeuvos, revered 1.276.12, 1.277.26 
dignified 2.8.3, 2.8.5, 2.8.8 

oeuvorns, dignity 2.8.2, 2.8.5 

onpaiver, signify 1.256.4, 1.282.13-14, 
2.38.12, 2.43.13, 2.78.4, 2.94.12, 
2.94.27 

onuciov, geometric point 1.292.9, 2.24.11 
shape 2.44.9 sign 2.55.14, 2.93.25 

Zpias, Simmias 1.270.2 

oxépua, inquiry 1.264.23 

oxida, shadow 1.231.6, 1.289.25, 1.290.11, 
1.290.15, 1.290.18, I.291.10, 
1.293.106, I.293.19 

oxotreiv, consider 1.207.29, I.211.4, 
1.228.1, 1.239.25, 1.254.11, 
1.262.17, 1.276.24, 1.283.18, 
1.292.25, 2.35-II, 2.40.24, 2.47.13, 


2.47.23, 2-57-29, 2.59.9, 2.60.21, 
2.60.24 investigate 1.272.9, 1.276.6, 


1.283.15, 1.285.20, 1.288.21, 
I.291.21, 1.293.27 observe 2.59.22 
distinguish 1.208.27 

oxorrés, objective 1.238.17, 1.239.28 goal 
1.262.13 aim 2.7.8 

oxoteivos, dark 2.77.7, 2.78.11 

copiotis, sophist 1.274.3 

Lopiotns, Sophist (Platonic dialogue) 
1.262.26, 1.266.19, I.290.10 

oogés, intelligent 1.219.19, 1.219.27 wise 
1.240.13, 1.253.28, 2.6.10, 2.29.7, 
2.29.17, 2.45.24, 2.73.7, 2.73.12, 
2.73.18, 2.74.2, 2.74.16, 2.79.13 TO 
copév wisdom 2.51.18 

omépua, seed/sperm 1.244.22, 2.33.16, 
2.33.25, 2.35.25, 2.43.9, 2.45.19, 
2.58.17, 2.61.21, 2.61.23, 2.62.7, 
2.62.16, 2.62.25, 2.95.22 

ommAaiov, Cave 1.287.19-21, 1.287.24, 
1.29.5, 1.292.23, 1.293.5, 1.293.9, 
1.293.18, 2.31.5 

otopé, birth/conception 2.5.1, 2.5.7, 
2.5.16, 2.32.11, 2.32.14, 2.33.8, 
2.56.10, 2.58.16, 2.59.12, 2.59.14, 
2.59.25, 2.60.1, 2.60.3, 2.60.7, 
2.60.25, 2.61.13, 2.64.26 

omépios, of/for conception 2.7.1, 
2.32.16, 2.32.27, 2.55.18, 2.55.20, 
2.57.11, 2.57-14, 2.57.23, 2.59.4, 
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otrdpipos (cont.) 
2.59.6-7, 2.59.21, 2.59.23, 2.60.4, 
2.60.11, 2.60.14-15, 2.60.21, 
2.62.21, 2.64.12, 2.64.24, 2.65.6, 
2.66.3 

omoudaceiv, pay serious attention 2.6.29 
work earnestly 2.87.19, 2.87.21 

otroudaios, serious 1.219.7 (morally) good 
1.253-7 

otroudh, seeking 1.227.20 omroudf in 
earnest 2.87.22, 2.89.2 

otaoiacew, be discordant 2.4.2 be factious 
2.6.8-9 

otaciaoTiKés, factious 2.6.1 

otaois, conflict/discord/dissension/faction 
1.231.25, 2.3.5, 2.3.13, 2.3.25, 
2.4.7-9, 2.4.14, 2.6.11, 2.6.14, 2.7.6, 
2.78.12, 2.78.16, 2.78.19, 2.78.26, 
2.79.4, 2.79.6, 2-79.27, 2-79.29, 
2.80.1, 2.80.20 halt (.e. cessation of 
motion) 2.24.14 rest 2.46.2, 2.46.3 

otepeds, three-dimensional 1.22 1.19 solid 
2.36.15, 2.37.23, 2.44.13, 2.52.8, 
2.52.9 

otepgwpa, three dimensions 2.51.21 

otépnots, lack 1.241.8 diminution 
1.259.18-19, 1.259.23 

otoixeiov, element 1.229.11, 2.2.23, 
2.411, 2.0.4; 2.27.17, 2:31.13; 
2.45.20, 2.46.15, 2.64.1, 2.64.20, 
2.64.27, 2.65.9, 2.69.5, 2.94.15 

otouiov, mouth 2.94.5 

otpateia, military matters 1.218.3 

otpatnyeiv, command an army 1.253.18, 
2.87.13 

otpatnyixés, leading in war 1.254.1 

otpatnyos, general 2.87.11 

otpatiatns, soldier 1.218.8 

OTPATIOTIKOS, military 1.217.23 

otpégeiv, turn back 2.21.26, 2.22.2 

ouyyéveia, being related 1.214.19 natural 
affinity 1.240.19, 2.50.8 kinship 
1.295.23, 2.85.7 

ouyyevis, akin 1.211.8, 1.211.11, 1.211.109, 
I.2U1.21, 1.215.3 1.225.21, 
1.288.14, 2.52.15, 2.54.10, 2.77.24, 
2.80.12, 2.85.21, 2.92.9 TO ouyyevés 
the species 1.241.13 

ovyxpiors, formation 2.58.27 

ouyxwpeiv, concede 1.222.8 agree to 
1.272.22, 1.282.11 


ouleuyvuvan, yoke together 1.208.26 
conjoin 1.266.1, 2.26.11—-12, 2.63.7, 
2.63.12 join together 2.23.8 pair 
2.25.24 

ov@evéis, coupling 2.7.2, 2.22.18 pairing 
2.23.15, 2.23.21, 2.26.4 

ouluyeiv, yoke 1.252.31 relate (two things 
to one another) 1.290.11, 2.13.9 
link 2.1.19 marry 2.39.15, 2.39.19, 
2.39.26 multiply 2.54.4 

ovluyos, married 2.50.11 

ovAAaBn, syllable 1.213.2 

oVAANWis, Conception 2.33.12, 2.33.14, 
2.34.1, 2.34.6, 2.34.9, 2.34.12 
pregnancy 2.58.18 

ovaAdoyifeo#an, reason syllogistically 
1.24311, 1.244.12 infer 1.273.26 
make inference 1.284.25 conclude 
1.296.8 

ovadoyiouds, syllogism 2.89.15 

oupBatve, be consequent upon 1.208.5 
turn out 1.226.6, 1.284.12 agree 
with 1.237.4, 2.37.3 combine 
1.259.10 result 2.33.4 correspond 
2.51.4 

16 oupBatvoy conclusion 1.243.15 Kate 
oupBeBnkés incidentally 2.89.2 1-22, 
2.90.19 

oupPoaixddss, symbolically 2.76.12 

oUpBorov, symbol 2.75.17 

oupueTtpia, Symmetry 1.295.22, 2.26.13, 
2.58.28 

oupptyts, mixed 1.231.10, 1.231.21, 
1.292.29, 2.67.6, 2.78.21, 2.82.25, 
2.83.22 

ovupigis, mixture 2.78.6 

oupTrééeia, sympathy 1.246.21, 1.290.13, 
2.77.2 

ouptepaiverv, bring about 2.16.13 
complete 2.30.18 

oupTrépaopa, conclusion 1.262.25, 
1.292.3 

ouptritrtev, befall 2.3.21, 2.9.14 arise 2.7.7 
happen 2.9.15 fall 2.24.8 fall out 
2.72.15 

ouptrAeKelv, weave together 1.224.19 
interweave 2.20.14, 2.29.11, 
2.52.13, 2.65.9, 2.77.4 

OULTANpowy, Constitute 1.208.26, 1.289.8 
complete 1.287.25 fill up/out 
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2.42.22, 2.44.2, 2.45.7, 2.45.21, 
2.50.4 

ouTAnpwors, completion 2.9.12 

oupuerv, be assimilated to 1.225.24 arise 
with a kindred nature 1.280.6 be 
united (by nature) 2.19.23, 2.54.15 
be rendered connate 2.47.14 

oUuputos, innate 2.13.3 connatural 2.18.17 

ouppuas, innately 1.213.26 

oupgooveiv, be in harmony 1.227.3 agree 
1.285.6 

oupgwvia, concord(ance) 1.212.27, 
1.213.3, 1.213.5, 1.213.8, 1.213.13, 
1.213.15—16, 1.213.22, 2.3.24, 
2.25.16, 2.35.5, 2-49.13, 2.49.20, 
2.49.25, 2.49.28, 2.64.4, 2.71.24 

ovppovos, in harmony/harmonious 
1.247.14, 2.61.6, 2.65.13 
consistent 1.252.22, 2.31.4, 2.66.8 
concordant 2.35.3—-4, 2.49.11, 
2.49.18, 2.49.29, 2.50.7, 2.50.22, 
2.57.20, 2.57.22 Ta oULQuva 
consonants 2.65.15, 2.65.17, 
2.65.20, 2.65.22—-23 

ouppaves, consistently/in a consistent 
manner 2.30.15, 2.30.20, 2.31.1 

ouvayew, conclude 1.245.14, 1.262.2, 
2.18.8, 2.23.23, 2.89.5 bring 
together 1.284.13, 1.285.24, 2.29.15 
obtain (a number by calculation) 
2.23.26 pair 2.25.23 confirm 2.88.1 
introduce 2.91.20 

ouvaywy6ds, leading (together) 2.78.14 

ouverte, combine 1.213.20, 2.5.27 link 
together 1.270.1, 1.280.1 connect 
1.280.4, 1.285.14, 2.68.5, 2.75.7 
join 1.295.11 conjoin 2.47.16, 
2.47.20, 2.48.20 append 2.92.14 ot 
yap Aivov Aives cuvette éoTiv it is 
not possible to combine neatly (see 
volume I, 179 n. 45) 2.30.25 

ouvappdZev, harmonise 1.230.8, 1.232.7, 
2.4.17 

ouvagaipeiv, subtract as well 1.286.7 

ouvagn, combination 2.25.25 conjunction 
2.47.19 

ouveival, keep company with 1.255.23 

ouveAtooeiy, roll up 2.46.25 coil into 
oneself 2.67.12 revert 2.80.25 

ouvepyeiv, contribute to 2.56.15 


ovvepéis, coupling 2.4.25, 2.7.3 
consummation 2.55.11, 2.66.6, 
2.66.10 procreation 2.55.19 marriage 
2.63.10 mating 2.74.11, 2.79.9 

ouvéxeia, continuity 1.234.14, 1.234.30, 
1.288.8, 2.2.25, 2.5.4 

ouvéxeiv, Sustain 1.234.20 

ouvexns, continuous 1.288.7, 1.288.14-15, 
1.288.24, 2.2.12, 2.31.25 in 
succession 2.36.23 connecting 
1.289.15 

ovGetos, Composite 1.237.20, 1.245.10, 
2.51.13, 2.85.20 

ovvénua, symbol 2.47.4. 

ouviotavail, construct 1.282.3 structure 
2.9.2 establish 2.45.19 perfect 
2.73.11 

ovvobdos, coming together 1.258.16 
convergence 2.23.11 conjunction 
2.26.10, 2.34.5, 2.34.7, 2.34.13-14, 
2.34.20, 2.44.19, 2.59.23 new moon 
2.59.25-26, 2.60.3, 2.60.7, 2.60.10, 
2.60.12, 2.60.15, 2.60.20, 2.60.25 

ouvoucia, exchange (i.e. of conversation) 
I.234.1 intercourse 2.34.1 

ouvouciotv, render consubstantial with 
2.5533 

ouvoxt, conjunction 2.48.13 intersection 
2.49.9 

ovvtaéis, relation 1.216.24 

ouvtatteiy, rank 1.208.25, 1.246.7 align 
1.213.10 assign to a class 1.249.10 
arrange together 2.5.20 co-arrange 
2.53.24 coordinate 2.71.5 place on 
the same level 2.79.10 

ouvteaeiv, contribute towards 1.227.14, 
1.229.25, 2.13.15, 2.50.6, 2.63.2, 
2.66.23, 2.73.17 achieve 1.281.6 
bring to perfection 1.287.4 allot 
2.20.9 

ovtovos, intense 1.207.24 

ouvugiotavai, (intransitive) exist along 
with 2.10.18 (transitive) co-establish 
2.74.8 

ovotaois, composition 1.258.25, 2.49.19, 
2.49.22, 2.53.19, 2.80.7 solidity 
1.290.7 structure 2.9.1 product 
2.10.27 constitution 2.11.18 
composite 2.58.23 construction 
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ovoTtarés, structured 2.9.3 

ovotorxia, coordinate series 1.247.23 rank 
1.270.27, 2.80.8 coordinate (level) 
2.26.9 

ovotorxos, of the same rank 1.238.14, 
1.241.2, 1.246.5, 1.246.7 coordinate 
1.252.28 ranked alongside 1.269.24, 
1.270.12, 1.271.10 

ogatipa, sphere 1.281.26, 1.294.15-16, 
1.294.19, 2.23.27, 2.56.21, 2.69.1, 
2.69.8, 2.94.12, 2.94.20 

opdvduaos, whorl 2.94.11, 2.94.14 

oxéors, relation 1.207.18-19, 1.208.2, 
1.208.16, I.209.2, 1.209.4, I.209.12, 
1.209.29, I.210.6, I.210.25, 
1.212.4—§, I.212.7, 2.13.10 

oxeTixos, relational 1.207.29, 1.208.27, 
1.208.30, I.209.21 

oxeTikés, in a relational manner 1.209.28 

oxfjua, shape 1.239.1, 1.267.22, 1.267.24, 
1.285.22, 1.290.12, 2.43.27, 2.44.1, 
2.44.11, 2.44.20, 2.45.17, 2.88.16 
figure 2.30.14, 2.56.25, 2-57-19 
character 2.1.18 eis TO AUTO oXFUa 
teAeuT& come to an end in the same 
point 2.16.23 

oxnuatioyds, phase (of the moon) 2.34.19 
aspect 2.43.26 (astrological) 
configuration 2.54.26, 2.57.18 

oxoAn, leisure 1.295.29 oxoAtj scarcely 
1.250.10, 2.23.2 

ow@eiv, maintain / preserve / save 
1.208.16, I.209.19, 1.217.26, 
1.220.25, I1.226.22—24, 1.227.5, 
1.227.7, 1.239.I1, 1.241.13, 2.5.13, 
2.52.1, 2.68.4, 2.68.10, 2.72.28, 
2.78.7, 2.81.24 

LaKpatns, Socrates 1.206.7, 1.207.5, 

1.208.10, I.209.10, I.210.15, 

1.213.29, I1.217.7, I.221.9, 1.222.11, 

1,222.23, 1.225.17, 1.227.26, 

1.229.1, 1.229.5, 1.230.5, 1.230.13, 

1.231.10, I.233.9, 1.236.6, 1.238.11, 

1.238.28, 1.239.29, 1.248.22, 

1.250.106, 1.251.6, 1.252.21, 

1.255.26, 1.256.24, 1.256.26, 

1.259.5, 1.262.18, 1.263.24, 

1.265.19, 1.265.20, 1.265.24, 

1.269.5, 1.269.19, 1.270.4, 1.270.24, 

1.272.23, 1.275.22, 1.282.20, 

1.285.6, 1.286.20, 1.295.19, 2.18.2, 


2.21.19, 2.46.17, 2.66.28, 2.70.23, 
2.73.13, 2.81.14 
LYaxpatikds, Socratic 1.285.29 
o@ua, body 1.207.22, 1.207.25, 1.211.9, 
211.13, 1.21.22, 1.211.24-26, 
211.28, 1.218.22—-23, I.221.19, 
.221.28-29, I.222.1, 1.222.6, 
.222.10, 1.222.14, I.223.29, 
.225.19, 1.225.25, 1.225.290, 
.226.3—-5, 1.226.15, 1.226.22, 
.227.2, 1.227.16, 1.227.19, 
.227.22, 1.229.14—-17, 1.229.23- 
24, 1.229.28, 1.230.1, 1.230.4, 
.231.5, 1.231.7, 1.231.13, 
.235.16-17, 1.238.4, 1.249.17—-18, 
.249.22, 1.250.11, 1.254.16, 
255-5, 1.258.23, 1.258.25, 
259.24, 1.264.17, I.264.19-20, 
267.23, 1.267.26, 1.275.5, 
275.8, 1.276.25, 1.281.22, 
282.2, 1.282.7, 1.282.14, 
.290.12, 1.291.8, 2.4.18, 2.7.12, 
.12.20, 2.13.8, 2.14.12, 2.15.15— 
16, 2.16.19, 2.23.9, 2.24.6, 2.27.5, 
2.43.9, 2.52.10, 2.54.21, 2.63.3, 
2.65.12, 2.65.14-15, 2.82.26, 
2.83.21, 2.84.13, 2.85.22, 2.89.29, 
2.90.4-5, 2.90.10-12, 2.93.6, 
2-93-9 
owpatikés, bodily / material 1.211.14, 
1.226.1, 1.231.3, 1.232.4, 1.234.11, 
1.250.5, 1.254.21, 1.264.15, 
1.264.18, 1.266.11, 1.276.26, 2.7.19, 
2.11.25, 2.12.7, 2.14.11, 2.16.14, 
2.18.22, 2.54.24, 2.63.13, 2.67.30, 
2.82.27, 2.83.20 
ooparixés, in a bodily way 1.264.16 


HOR HR HR OH OR OH OW 


ROHR HR ROH OR OR OW OH OH 


owpatoeidis, corporeal 1.222.5 related to 
body 2.13.10 

Yworyévns, Sosigenes 2.23.23 

oworikds, preserving 1.24.12, 1.270.23 

owtnp, saviour 1.228.1 

owtnpia, preservation 1.227.6 

owppoveiv, be moderate 1.216.12, 
1.216.18, 1.216.23, 1.220.3 be self- 
controlled 1.254.26 

owppoouvn, moderation 1.212.12, 
1.212.18, 1.212.23, 1.213.29, 
1.214.I-2, I.214.10, 1.216.14, 
1.228.6, 1.228.14, 1.230.8 self- 
control 1.253.6, 1.255.19 
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omppwv, moderate 1.219.20, 1.222.2 self- 
controlled 1.238.5 


té€is, status/order 1.209.28, 1.211.8, 
I.211.13, 1.21.29, 1.214.6, 
1.217.17-18, 1.234.24, 1.237.4, 
1.238.24, 1.248.4, 1.282.10, 
1.294.17, 1.294.24, 2.3.9, 2.6.3, 
2.9.17, 2.15.24, 2.18.23, 2.24.15, 
2.30.14, 2.50.7, 2.52.29, 2.55.11, 
2.61.14, 2.62.19, 2.67.16, 2.68.8, 
2.71.7, 2.72.11, 2.73.2, 2.74.8, 
2.74.10, 2.75.19, 2.78.9, 2.82.2, 
2.84.15, 2.92.25, 2.92.27, 2.93.2, 
2.93.20, 2.94.6, 2.94.17, 2.94.22, 
2.94.27; 2-953 

torte, arrange/order/organise 1.206.11, 
1.208.22, 1.21.10, 1.21.22, 
1.216.27, 1.233.14, 1.239.2-3, 
1.266.29, 1.267.2—-3, 1.267.5, 
1.267.8, 1.267.10-I1, 1.268.7, 
1.270.111, 1.271.5, 1.283.28, 
I.2Q1.12, 1.293.12, 1.295.21, 2.2.8, 
2.3.2, 2.15.24, 2.16.1, 2.76.13, 
2.77.20, 2.85.16 

TouToTns, sameness 1.237.14, 1.288.28, 
1.289.1, 2.52.17, 2.54.10, 2.67.18, 
2.67.30 

tetvew, extend 1.218.22 teivetv Tpos T1 
conform to a thing 1.219.26 stretch 
2.51.23, 2-93-19 aim at 2.67.1 be 
directed towards 2.85.4 

texunpiov, evidence 1.219.8, 1.237.27, 
1.284.25, 1.285.3-4 proof 1.249.19 

téxtoov, craftsman 2.87.12 

teAeiv, perfect 1.231.17 accomplish 2.20.1 

téAeios, perfect/complete/finished 
I.241.27, 1.253.10-I2, 1.254.20, 
1.255.27, 1.270.23, 2.6.19, 2.14.15, 
2.14.26-27, 2.15.1, 2.15.10-12, 
2.16.3, 2.16.5, 2.16.11, 2.16.15, 
2.17.6, 2.17.9, 2.18.18, 2.19.2, 
2.19.1I-I2, 2.19.18, 2.19.21, 
2.21.11, 2.21.13, 2.23.23, 2.30.10, 
2.30.15—16, 2.31.1-2, 2.54.13, 
2.70.25, 2.80.23-25 

TteAeioTns, perfection/completion/ 
completeness 1.206.22, 1.206.25, 
1.207.12, I.207.16, 1.207.20, 
1.207.209, I.218.4, 1.236.22, 


1,237.1, 1.237.15, 1.237.29, 


1.241.21, 1.249.18, 1.252.28, 
1.252.30-31, 1.254.19, I.270.27, 
1.276.4, 1.276.6, 1.276.16, 1.287.7, 
2.74.9, 2-79.23, 2.81.9, 2.83.14 

teAeiodv, complete/perfect 1.218.5, 
1.236.15, 2.16.5, 2.34.22, 2.59.15, 
2.59.18, 2.62.26, 2.68.7, 2.71.16, 
B.91.3 15.9.9 522) 

teAetoos, completely 2.2.19 

teAeiwors, perfection 1.206.17, 1.212.7, 
1.270.15, 1.287.4 accomplishment 
2.3.3 

teheiwTik6s, perfecting/perfective/producing 
perfection 1.206.14, 1.208.29, 
1.212.4, 1.212.6, 1.212.8, 1.218.21, 
1.228.10, 1.228.12, 1.270.20, 
1.270.26, 1.275.27, 1.279.1, 1.286.19 

téAeos, perfect 1.213.2 complete 1.220.27, 
2.49.30 

teAeoioupy6s, perfective 1.276.8, 2.19.13, 
2.21.11 productive of perfection 
2.21.17 

TeAeoTIKés, Concerning ritual 1.255.17 

teAcuTatios, final 1.209.22, 1.216.13, 
1.282.28, 1.296.2, 2.93.5 complete 
1.294.26 last 1.295.7, 2.4.4 entire 
2.2.10 furthest 2.6.14 

teAeuTay, find completion 1.212.24 
conclude 1.258.7, 1.259.16 come to 
an end 1.283.12, 2.16.23 come to 
term 2.32.22 end 2.79.28 

teAcuTH, end 1.292.2 

teAéws, perfectly 1.287.10 completely 
2.69.17, 2.71.17, 2.71.21 

tedikos, final 2.88.10, 2.88.12 

téAos, last (item) 1.213.20 goal 1.227.13, 
1.227.24, 1.236.15, 2.66.15, 2.80.6, 
2.80.27, 2.81.11, 2.82.6 (adverbially) 
finally 1.271.18, 2.95.19 end 2.24.7, 
2.34.18, 2.47.20, 2.82.19 purpose 
2.88.9 

Tepatodns, monstrous 2.60.24 

tetaypévess, in an orderly way 1.254.25 

tetpds, tetrad/four 2.28.18, 2.35.16, 
2.35.18, 2.37-II-12, 2.42.15, 
2.42.17-18, 2.42.21, 2.44.2, 2.45.1, 
2.45.18, 2.46.1, 2.46.13, 2.68.20, 
2.68.30, 2.69.1, 2.69.3 

téxvn, craft 1.208.11, 1.238.29 profession 
1.249.27 art 1.290.14, 2.65.3, 
2.74.3, 2.88.6 
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texvntos, manufactured 1.262.14, 2.4.10, 
2.86.8, 2.86.12-13 

texvikos, of a craftsman 1.241.23, 1.262.9 
based on study 2.73.19 technical 
2.76.12 

texvitevelv, work a craft 1.262.11 

Tiyoos, Timaeus (Platonic dialogue) 
1.207.23, I.213.18, 1.216.20, 
1.232.25, 1.248.25, 1.248.29, 
1.263.5, 1.264.5, 1.284.3, 1.289.1, 
2.12.23, 2.17.15, 2.17.18, 2.30.15, 
2.31.2, 2.43.7, 2-45-9, 2-45-22, 
2.49.23, 2.86.28, 2.90.20 

tipios, honoured 1.230.24, 1.280.13 

Tiywxa, Timycha 1.248.27 

tiois, punishment 2.93.23 


Titavikds, Titanic 2.74.29-30 

thio, division 1.288.4, 1.288.16, 
1.288.26, 1.289.7-8, 1.289.16, 
1.289.20, I.291.12-13, 1.291.18, 
1.292.16, 1.293-4 

tou, division 1.288.23, 2.75.15 dividing 
2.44.25 

torros, place 1.247.3, 1.253.26, 1.264.14, 
1.270.10, 1.276.26, 1.277.5, 
2.31-7, 2-44.15, 2.59.5, 2.92.23, 
2.93-14, 2.93.19, 2.93.24, 2.94.10 
region 1.248.6, 2.31.5, 2.31.9 area 
1.293.8-9 

tpayodia, tragedy 2.84.3, 2.88.24 

tpégeiv, nourish 1.223.17-18, 2.75.21 
increase 2.88.23 

tpias, triad 2.26.23, 2.28.21-23, 2.35.17, 
2.35.19, 2.37-II-I2, 2.42.15, 
2.42.17, 2.42.20-21, 2.44.9, 2.45.4, 
2.45.19, 2.45.27, 2.45.29, 2.46.11, 
2.69.15, 2.80.24 

tptyovov, triangle 1.291.23, 2.25.14, 
2.26.15, 2.31.27, 2.32.10, 2.35.16, 
2.40.2, 2.40.26, 2.40.28, 2.40.30, 
2.42.2, 2.42.4-5, 2.42.14, 2.43.2, 
2.43.10, 2.43.12, 2.43.16, 2.43.27, 
2.44.21, 2.45.17, 2.45.20, 2.45.23, 
2.47.6, 2.47.15, 2.47.21, 2.47.27, 
2.48.2, 2.48.4, 2.48.11, 2.49.5, 
2.57.22, 2.58.26, 2.60.16, 2.60.21, 
2.61.7, 2.64.5, 2.64.15, 2.65.7, 
2.66.16 

Tplwdovpevos, tertiary 2.21.16, 2.22.2, 
2.22.7 third-order 2.67.10 

TpoTiKés, tropic 2.43.23, 2.44.8, 2.44.12 


turros, guideline 1.219.26 impression 
1.233-7, 1.233.13, I.233-24, 
1.264.12, 2.33.16 type 2.7.28 form 
2.36.1 

tupavvikés, of tyranny/tyrannical 2.1.17, 
2.81.18, 2.81.24, 2.83.6 

tupavvis, tyranny 2.1.16 

tuxn, fortune 2.5.19, 2.6.23 chance 2.72.8, 
2.72.10, 2.72.17, 2.72.20 


Gowa, hyena 1.290.17 

UPpiZew, insult 1.224.1, 1.224.7 

vyeia, health 1.249.26, 1.270.19 

UAn, Matter 1.234.211, 1.266.26, 2.52.28, 
2.76.5, 2.76.16, 2.76.26, 2.77.18, 
2.78.4, 2.82.2, 2.82.8-9, 2.82.27 

UAKés, material 1.227.13, 2.3.20, 2.76.2, 
2.76.6, 2.77.25, 2.85.12 

Uyveiv, celebrate (someone as a certain 
thing) 1.253.29 hymn 1.294.19, 
1.295.4, 1.296.15 

“Yravis, Hypanis 2.13.25 

Utrapxtixés, bringing into being 1.270.25, 
1.270.28 

Grrapfis, existence 1.207.109, 1.212.6, 
1.226.13, I.237.14, 1.264.2, 
1.270.14, I.270.17, 1.276.4, 
1.288.25, 2.13.9, 2.80.14 

Urrépxerv, exist / subsist / be 1.211.17, 
1.225.6, 1.232.18, 1.232.20, 

.232.24, 1.237.3, 1.237.28, 1.240.7, 

.240.28, 1.246.3-4, 1.246.14, 

264.4, 1.270.8, 1.270.24, 1.277.18, 

279.10, 1.279.28, 1.282.13, 

282.16, 1.283.6, 1.284.23, 

285.11, 1.285.17, 1.289.27, 

.290.16, 1.296.9, 2.6.10, 2.76.16, 
2.77.55 2.92.15 

UrrepBaivery, rise above 2.6.3 

uTtepBoAn, transcendence 1.265.22, 
1.274.5 

umrepéxeiv, be superior 1.241.2 

UrrepiSpuewv, establish above 1.282.17 

Uttepxdopios, hypercosmic 2.18.15 

Uttepovotos, beyond being /superessential 
1.265.22, 1.266.25, 1.271.23, 
1.271.25, 1.274.4, 1.276.109, 
1.278.23, 1.278.25, 1.279.23, 
1.279.27, 1.280.11, 1.281.12, 
1.282.19, 1.284.10, 1.286.1, 1.295.6 

Urrepoxt, Superiority 1.246.20, 2.34.27 
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Urréptepos, higher 1.292.1 

Umrnpétns, attendant 2.3.23 

itrvos, sleep 2.95.19 

Umobéxeo8a, receive 1.256.19, 2.63.1 

UtroSox7, receptacle 2.86.27 

Umds_eois, hypothesis 1.283.4, 1.283.8-10, 
1.285.24, I.291.19, 1.292.2-3, 
1.292.6 

Utroxeipevos, (as substantive) to UTroKeipevov 
underlying subject 1.206.22, 
1.207.111, I.260.1—-2, 1.266.31, 
1.267.3-4, 1.267.9, I.270.17, 
1.271.27, 2.90.14—-15, 2.91.3 subject 
matter (of a text) 2.7.25 

(as adjective) subordinate 1.292.8 

Utroxeio#an, underlie 1.233.1 found upon 
1.292.10, 1.292.13 

Utrouipvjoxey, call to mind 1.239.30 recall 
1.244.9 remind about 1.285.17 
remember 1.292.22 

Utrouvnots, reference 1.286.2 

Urrévoia, interpretation 1.296.1 

UttooéAnvos, sublunary 2.18.23 

Undotaors, hypostasis 1.23 3.22, 1.259.20, 
1.270.20, 1.283.12, 1.287.6, 1.290.8, 
1.290.22, 2.85.19 

UtrootéAAsi, order 1.216.18 allot 
1.228.26 

Umotattew, make obedient 2.71.21 put 
under control of 2.86.3 

Utroteivoion, hypotenuse 2.25.17, 2.32.9, 
2.42.19, 2.49.3, 2-50.9, 2.50.23, 
2.51.5, 2.60.22, 2.61.2, 2.61.5, 
2.61.7, 2.61.9, 2.64.18-20, 2.64.22, 
2.65.1, 2.65.24, 2.65.26, 2.65.28 

Utroupavios, subcelestial 2.30.9 

Utrogépeiv, carry down 1.217.14 

votepoyevns, later-born 1.260.21, 
1.260.28 

Upeipévos, inferior 1.241.7, 1.246.6, 
1.256.30, 2.50.1 

bgeors, slackening 1.213.25, 1.245.18 
decline 1.240.28, 1.288.29, 2.2.4, 
2.2.21, 2.49.21 diminution 1.246.2 
inferiority 1.248.9, 1.256.4 
deficiency 1.248.11, 1.248.27 
weakening 2.71.19, 2.72.26 

Ugiotévar, put in order/compose/establish 
1.217.18, 1.225.25, 1.247-17, 
1.254.18, 1.260.20, 1.265.21, 
1.266.3, 1.277.25, 1.286.14, 1.287.3, 


2.10.25, 2.11.14-15, 2.16.8, 2.21.6, 
2.22.3, 2.32.10, 2.49.16, 2.67.18, 


2.67.23, 2.74.27, 2.80.5 


®oidpos, Phaedrus (Platonic dialogue) 
2.10.1, 2.19.15, 2.21.19, 2.46.16, 
2.52.18, 2.66.27, 2.72.1 

®aidSev, Phaedo (Platonic dialogue) 
1.222.16, 1.226.2, 1.270.1 

paiver, (middle) appear 1.207.28 1.243.25, 
1.251.25, 1.252.1, 1.273.24, 1.290.5, 
2.51.9 be manifest 1.266.31 be 
evident 1.269.16, 1.277.12 come into 
being 2.34.22 be apparent 2.87.15 

7a paivoueva visible things (in the 

universe) 2.55.10 

gavepds, Clear 1.210.20 evident 1.216.1, 
1.268.6, 1.280.9 obvious 1.233.20, 
2.79.17 

dvs, Phanes 2.74.28, 2.75.7 

paves, exhibited 2.69.25 exhibiting 2.76.1 
light 2.78.11 

gavorns, brightness 1.289.28, 1.290.3 

pavtaceiv, (middle) appear 1.239.10, 
1.243.18, 1.21.11 (passive) 
imagined 2.85.20 

pavtaoia, illusion 1.216.17, 2.85.13 
imagination 1.235.18, 1.244.6, 
2.52.6, 2.77.16 

PAVTAOTIKSS, TO PavTAOTIKdv imagination 
1.233.4, 1.233.8, 1.233.14 Suvayis 
pavtaotikt imagination 1.235.13 

patiAos, low 2.3.5 

otun, tradition 1.216.6, 1.253.28 

pbaptiKds, destructive 2.10.30, 2.80.3, 
2.91.8, 2.91.17 of destruction 
2.89.15, 2.89.21 

paptés, destructible 1.260.14, 2.22.21, 
2.9.27, 2.10.6, 2.10.13, 2.10.15, 
2.10.29, 2.11.5, 2.11.8, 2.11.11-12, 
2.12.3, 2.12.5, 2.89.15, 2.89.18 

pdéyyeotan, call out 2.3.15 

pdeiperv, destroy 1.207.26, 2.2.15, 2.3.13, 
2.8.21, 2.10.23, 2.10.25, 2.10.30, 
PT IiT; 2:11.3,.2. 11.5; 2.0259; 
2.22.24, 2.23.3, 2.51.17, 2.57.30, 
2.58.17, 2.89.10-13, 2.89.13, 
2.89.22—23, 2.90.2-3, 2.90.5-6, 
2.90.6, 2.90.10-II, 2.90.21, 2.90.24, 
2.91.3, 2.91.6, 2.91.8, 2.91.15, 
2.91.22 
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diver, wither 1.223.18 wane 2.36.17-18, 
2.36.20, 2.36.26, 2.36.28, 2.57.25 
diminish 2.51.19 

pdiors, destruction 1.223.16, 1.227.14 
waning 1.281.29 

p8dvos, envy 2.81.21 

p%opa, perishing 1.238.10 destruction 
1.259.25, 2.2.17, 2.11.5, 2.89.16, 
2.90.10 decay 1.281.28 

PiAnBos, Philebus (Platonic dialogue) 
1.233.8, 1.269.18, 1.273.4, 1.288.20, 
1.295.18 

giAndovos, loving pleasure 1.222.20, 
1.225.4, I.225.1I-12, 1.226.8, 
1.226.26, 1.228.6, 1.232.3, 2.84.3, 
2.88.23 

gidia, friendship 1.289.4, 2.80.21 

gidoyéveois, in love with becoming 
1.235-7, 1.235.16 

giddxaaos, lover of beauty 2.72.3 

gidooogeiv, practise philosophy 1.262.16 

giAdcogos, (adjective) in love with wisdom 
1.235-7 philosophical 2.56.3 

(substantive) philosopher 1.257.10, 

1.258.61.258.8, 1.261.30, 1.262.6-7, 
1.262.18, 1.263.15, 1.269.4, 2.55.5, 
2.72.2, 2.73.13 

gidooapartos, loving the body 1.225.26, 
1.225.28, 1.225.31, 1.226.7, 
1.226.211, 1.231.24 

gidotipia, love of honour 1.223.26 

giAdtios, loving honour 1.222.109, 
1.230.20-21, 1.231.4, 1.231.26, 
1.232.1, I.232.10, 1.250.9 

gidoxptuatos, loving money 1.222.18, 
1.225.4, 1.225.1I-12, 1.226.4, 
1.226.7, 1.227.1, 1.228.5, 1.230.22, 
1.232.2, 1.232.10, 1.250.10 

®oivixes, Phoenicians 1.221.21 

popa, Motion 1.237.19, 2.49.24, 2.93.8 
fertility 2.7.11 proclivity 2.23.22 
movement 2.70.15, 2.95.16-17 

gpoveiv, be intelligent 1.216.22 think 
1.219.23, 2.6.4 reason 1.254.24 

gpovnors, intelligence 1.212.10, 1.214.1, 
1.215.17, 1.216.3-4, 1.221.2-5, 
1.221.8, I.221.20, 1.269.18, 
1.271.14, 1.277.13, 2.81.11, 
2.81.23-24, 2.81.26, 2.82.2-3, 
2.82.5, 2.82.8, 2.82.12, 2.82.14-15, 
2.83.7, 2.83.13 wisdom 1.228.4, 


1.228.10, 1.231.20, 1.255.20 
thinking 1.272.21, 1.272.24, 
1.272.26, 1.272.28, 1.274.13 

gpovipos, imbued with wisdom 1.282.10 
wise 2.63.1 

gpovtiots, procurator 1.218.15 one who 
pays heed 2.18.6 

gpoupntikés, defending 1.216.5 able to 
defend 1.218.18 protective 1.240.14 
preserving 2.75.20 

gpoupés, guarding 1.240.17 

guAokn, being a guardian 1.240.21 

guAokixés, of the guardians 1.207.6, 
1.219.21, 1.220.26, 1.240.18, 
1.240.22, 1.241.24, 1.242.21, 
1.243.6, 1.256.3, 2.5.27, 2.6.16, 
2.77.22, 2.79.15 

guAoxis, guardianess 1.238.14, 1.242.27 

guAoxtikés, guardianly 1.240.2 protective 
1.240.14 

gurad€, guardian 1.209.6, I.209.11, 
I.210.20, I.216.28, 1.219.13, 
1.238.13, 1.240.8, 1.240.17, 1.249.7, 
2.7.1, 2.7.16, 2.9.20, 2.25.15, 2.29.8, 
2.30.5, 2.33.7, 2.61.13, 2.63.19, 
2.70.28, 2.73.1, 2.74.20 

guaatteiv, keep (a rule) 1.210.3 preserve 
1.212.17, 1.215.15, 1.220.7, 
1.270.23, I.274.29, 2.70.4, 2.70.26, 
2.78.1, 2.78.9 guard 1.239.30 

guoikds, natural/of nature 1.217.25, 
1.237.30, 1.239.6, 1.241.26, I.291.9, 
2.2.22, 2.3.19, 2.12.26, 2.62.1, 
2.86.8, 2.86.10, 2.86.18 

guoikds, from a physical perspective 
1.254.11 in natural terms 2.61.25 

guors, nature 1.208.20, 1.218.5—6, 1.219.4, 
1.221.18, 1.222.14-15, 1.226.26, 
1.22.21, 1.231.16, 1.233.20, 
1.235.11, 1.236.10, 1.236.14-15, 
1.237.17, 1.237.21, 1.238.1, 1.240.2, 
1.240.29, 1.24.3, I.241.1I-I2, 
I.241.21, 1.241.25, 1.241.27, 
1.242.8, I.242.10, 1.243.1-7, 
1.244.12-13, I.245.4, 1.245.7, 
1.245.18, 1.245.24, 1.246.2, 1.246.4, 
1.247.2, 1.247.13, 1.248.30, 1.249.8, 
1.252.2, 1.252.4, 1.253.24, 1.256.18, 
1.257.5, 1.283.16, 1.290.11, 
1.290.26, 1.292.25, 1.292.30, 2.2.22, 
2.2.26, 2.6.6, 2.7.19, 2.9.15, 2-12.26, 
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2.23.16, 2.32.13, 2.33.23, 2.44.23, 
2.49.8, 2.50.18, 2.54.17, 2.58.22 
2.61.19-20, 2.68.13, 2.69.3, 2.71.6, 
2.71.14, 2.74.19, 2.77.8, 2.78.20, 
2.79.10, 2.80.22, 2.85.25, 2.90.15, 
2.93.28 
Kat& puow naturally/by nature/in 
accordance with nature 1.209.1, 
I.211.II, 1.21119, 1.212.16, 
1.213.11, I1.217.20, 1.221.3, 
1.237.17, 1.238.2, 1.238.28, 1.240.3, 
1.240.18, I.240.27, 1.260.23, 
1.287.5, 2.2.15, 2.61.9, 2.90.28-29, 
2.91.11, 2.91.13 
pvoei naturally/by nature 1.211.9, 
1.215.6, 1.218.25, 1.220.22, 1.221.2, 
1.221.6, 1.241.4, 1.256.11, 1.256.22, 
1.257.2, 1.291.15, 2.6.4, 2.10.6, 
2.68.13, 2.91.1 
10 kate guow the natural state 1.226.25, 
1.227.7-8, 1.227.22, 1.227.24 
Tape guow contrary to nature/ 
unnaturally 1.260.24, 2.61.10, 
2.91.1, 2.91.14 
pv, voice 1.224.15 words 1.237.5 
poviev, vowel 2.65.13, 2.65.16, 2.65.19, 
2.65.21 
os, light 1.274.26-27, 1.275.30, 
1.276.18, 1.276.27-28, 1.277.15, 
.277.26-28, 1.277.30, 1.278.3, 
278.9, 1.278.12, 1.278.14, 
279.26, 1.280.3, 1.280.5, 1.281.24, 
281.30, 1.290.6, 1.294.6, 
-294.9-I0, 1.294.26, 1.295.15—16, 
1.296.10, 2.32.15, 2.58.1-3, 2.58.9, 
2.64.8, 2.76.16, 2.77.9, 2.94.8 
gwortp, luminary (planet) 2.43.25 
potiey, illuminate 1.223.13, 1.223.15, 
1.281.18, 1.281.20, 1.281.24, 
1.281.28, 1.281.30, 1.289.24, 


1.293-15 


HoH HR HOW 


XoASaixds, Chaldaean 2.56.21 

xapoktip, character 2.7.24, 2.8.6 

xapaxtnpiZew, determine character 
1.221.25 characterise 1.232.23 

xaoua, chasm 2.93.18 

x8dvios, of the earth 2.18.24, 2.94.4 
chthonic 2.77.5, 2.93.21, 2.94.5 
earthy 2.78.11 

xopeia, dance 2.18.1 


xopever, dance 2.17.24, 2.59.1 

xopny6s, leading principle 1.207.3 

xopds, dance 2.17.23 

xefiua, (plural) wealth 1.209.24, 1.227.17- 
18, 1.230.23 possessions 1.226.1-2, 
1.227.2, 1.230.11, I.257.3 money 
1.227.16, 2.4.5 

xpnuatiouds, business 1.209.23, 1.210.1 

xenuatiotts, businessman 1.209.22, 
1.209.26, I.210.2, I.210.4, 
1.216.30 

xenuatiotixés, of businessmen 1.210.23, 
1.218.17, 1.220.2, 1.220.27, 
1:220:2,.1:223.1 

xprowos, useful 1.233.27, 1.272.13, 2.66.4 

xpnopdeiv, reveal the future 2.4.13 
foretell 2.7.25, 2.8.11 prophesy 
2.29.26 

xpovikés, temporal 1.266.12, 2.18.5, 
2.20.4 

Xpovos, time 1.243.24, 1.243.26, 1.244.10, 
1.285.23, 2.10.5, 2.11.1 7-19, 

11.22, 2:10:24; 2:71.24;.2.12.5; 

.12.3, 2.13.22, 2.14.4, 2.15.13, 

.15.16, 2.15.19, 2.16.22, 2.16.25, 

SUPE, 2.1713, 2:09:17; 251922; 

.17.23, 2.18.7, 2.18.9—-10, 2.18.15, 

.19.14—-I5, 2.30.11, 2.30.17, 
2.32.17, 2-33-10, 2.33.17, 2.34.24, 
2.34.26, 2.35.13, 2.79.21, 2.79.24 

xpuods, gold 2.56.6, 2.56.9, 2.75.17, 
2.76.4-5, 2.76.19, 2.77.22, 2.77.28, 
2.78.7 

xpuoots, of gold, golden 2.74.27, 2.75.13, 
2.75.16, 2.77.21 

xopide, differ from 1.275.8 transcend 
2.84.12, 2.85.10 separate 2.85.12, 
2.91.5, 2.92.22, 2.93.24 

X@plouds, Separation 2.91.14 

X@ploTos, separate 1.259.1 transcendent 
1.260.9, 1.262.21, 1.272.18, 
1.273.11 separable 1.264.20 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


wéyelv, censure 1.220.20 condemn 
1.221.3-6 
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